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333 Рег Cent Discount 


ORDER to move an enormous quantity of the paper bound books of James Allen's 
writings we are offering the above discounts on all orders for ten or more copies. This 
discount will hold good only on orders received by us before December 10, 1910. 

Rush orders to us at once. We will make shipment on any date specified by you. 


'The Four Great Books of Power 


Make most excellent Christmas Gifts and we will forward 
them to different addresses if you wish. 


As a Man Thinketh 


Ву JAMES ALLEN 


Said by some to be one of the most powerful books on Self- 
Building and Thought-Mastery ever published. Note the con- 
tents; Thought and Character. Effect of Thought on Circam- 
stances. Effect of Thought on Health and the Body. Thought 
and Purpose. The Tbought Factor and Achievement. Visions 
and Ideals. Serenity. 

We say it reverently, this little book is worthy of Emerson. 
It is a prose poem, yet it is for the constant, every-day use of 
men and women who toil with head and hands, and love with 
hearts, in the midst of stress and burden-bearing. Here the 
author makes beautifully clear the power of thought, and 
throws a light on tbe way to Из right application. Of it he 
says, in his foreword: "This little volume (the result of medi- 
tation and experience) . . . із suggestive rather than ex- 
planatory, its object being to stimulate men and women to the 
discovery that 

“They themselves are makers of themselves" by virtue of the 
thoughts which they choose and encourage,” 

A noble and Godlike character is not a thing of favor of 
Neg but is the natural result of continued effort in right 
thinking." — James Allen. 


Morning and Evening Thoughts 


By JAMES ALLEN 


Being some of the cholce meditations of James Allen, lovingly 
gathered from his writings and compiled by Lily L. Allen and 
others. 

Of these thoughts, the compiler says: 

"Knowing, as I do, the writer as no one else knows him; 
seeing him as I have, for many years under all circumstances— 
in hours of work and leisure, іп the days of joy and sorrow, 
in the sunshine and in the cloud —I know that these writings 
are not the words of an idle brain, nor are they gathered from 
other writings, nor picked up here and there, but they are the 
deep experiences of his heart, and were first lived and then 
written." 

There are several cholce selections, both prose and poetry. 
fot each day of the month. A book to be carried next the 
beart. A book that wins the beast. This book should be a 
companion to every one wishing to develop his earning 
powers. 

The Universe is girt with goodness and strength, and И pro» 
tects the good and strong." James Allen. 


Out From the Heart 
А Sequel to As a Man Thinketh 
Bv JAMES ALLEN 


Make pure thy heart, and thou wilt make thy life 

Rich, sweet, and beautiful, unmarred by strife; 

Guard well thy mind, and, noble, strong, and free 

Nothing shall harm, disturb, or conquer thee; 

For all thy foes are in thy heart and mind, 

There also thy salvation thou wilt find.” 

Thus writes the author on the title page of this simple and 
heart-searching little book. These words breathe the optimis- 
tic tone of the pages that follow, And through the truths pre- 
sented, thousands have received the inspiration to the first 
steps in enlightenment and freedom. The author has not only 
given the inspiration, but shown the way. The directions on 
the formation of habit are invaluable, 

You may search, but you will not find better books to give 
your children, your pupils, your business associates, and those 
who, in subordinate positions, are co-operating with you to 
make your business a success, than “As a Man Thinketh,” 
and its sequel, “Out From the Heart.” 


Through the Gate of Good 
or, Christ and Conduct 
By JAMES ALLEN 


This book is an interpretation of the mission and teaching 
of Jesus in the light of selí-perfection by noble moral conduct, 
based upon the truth tbat spiritual enlightenment and the prac- 
tice of virtue are identical. An illuminating commentary on 
present-day trends of thought, vital and valuable. In it Mr. 
Allen deals with The Gate and the Way, The Law and the 
Prophets, The Yoke and the Burden, The Word and the Door, 
The Vine and the Branches, and Salvation this Day—here and 
now, A companionable book. 


The essential difference between a wise man and a fool is 
that the wise man controls his thinking, the fool is controlled 
by it.”—James Allen. 


© That Jesus subordinated his own will to the will of the Fath- 
er, it is inspiring to know, but it is not sufficient; it is necessary 
that you, too, should likewise subordinate your will to that of 
the over-ruling Good. The grace and beauty and goodness 
that were in Jesus can be of no value to you unless they are 
also in you, and they can never be in you unless you practiss 
them, for, apart from doing, the qualities whrch constitute 
Goodness do not, so far as you are concerned, exist."— James 
Allen, in “Through the Gate of Good.” 


Regular Price Fifteen Cents per Copy 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Learn to Size Up Men 


HELDON says that your success in life is in 
proportion to your obedience to four injunc- 


tions : 

Know yourself; 

Know your fellow men; 

Know your business ; 

Apply your knowledge. 

How to know yourself and how to know others 
are the two big problems. "Take one hundred of 
the greatest successes you know—they are men who 
solved these two problems. They had to learn by 
hard knocks and expensive experience. 

But today, Science has come to your rescue. 
It makes human character—your character and 
that of the other fellow—an open book. 

Learn the Science of Character Analysis—then 
you can read yourself and others as ang as you 
now read the signs on the store fronts. he color, 
the form, the proportions, the features, the sha 
of the head, the texture of the hair and skin, t 
handshake, the posture, the voice, the walk of any 
man are the letters that spell to you, when a 
trained observer, the secrets of his character. The 
wae an pen at a gue : ЖО 

renology, physiognomy, anthropology, biolo- 
gy. physiology, ethnology, psychology, and the 
study of temperaments have steps on the 
way. But by themselves they are a jargon, so 
far as any clear voice as to character reading is 
concerned—at best on]y the bases for more or less 
accurate guesses. It remained for 


Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 


to take these separate sciences, discover their 

атти general laws and their relations to one another 
DR. KATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD to add to them the record of her own extended 
research and experiments, and then to formulate the whole into a sane, logical, simple, and practical science. 
After painstaking application, checking and rechecking, covering many years and travel to all parts of the 
country. she found that the new science always works out—that it is reliable. She has taught it to thou- 
sands of the keenest business men of many cities, particularly New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Seattle, St. Paul, and San Francisco. They are using it in their business today with consistent success. 

Through all these years, Dr. Blackford committed very little of her science to writing, her work being 
done entirely by lectures and private instruction. Within the last year, she has written two lessons on the 
Science in the Course in the Science of Business Building, taught by The Sheldon School. With the excep- 
tion of these, scarcely a word from her pen has appeared in print. "Thousands all over the country have 
called for something authoritative from her, but she has not been ready. NOW, AT LAST, 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
has succeeded in making arrangements with her for a series on the subject, to run for an entire year, 
beginning in the issue for NOVEMBER, 1910. 
In this series, Dr. Blackford will tell about the birth of the new science, and of the laws and principles 
upon which Human Nature Study is founded. 
Dr. Blackford is the Discoverer of Dr. Blackford Teaches How You Can 


Know your own powers and weaknesses, 
Develop the one and overcome the other, 

Read others at a glance, 

Approach the different types, 

Close with the different types, 

Adapt Education to needs, 

Know the trustworthy and the untrustworthy, 
Choose the right man for the nght place, 
Choose the right partners and tes, 
Combine the different men in your organization. 


The Law of Color, 

The Law of Form, 

The Law of Proportion, 

The Law of Tempermental Combinations, 

The Law of Textuie, 

The Law of Climatic Ada Е 

The Law of Change of Temperament, 

The Law of Human Chemicals, 

The Application of Scientific Character Analysis to Education, 

The Application of Scientific Character Analysis to the Choice of a Career, 

The Application of Scientific Character Analysis to Salesmanship and Business. 

These conclusions are based upon recorded data of twelve thousand subjects personally examined by Dr. 
Blackford, supplemented by observation of more than thirty thousand. | 1 

You can -— see that this is a most important series of articles for business and professional men—for 
men in every walk of life—the greatest that has been offered to the public for years. The formulation of the 
Science of Character Analysis is the most important event in the business world since the formulation of the 
Science of Salesmanship. 

Remember, the series began in the November number. Get your subscription in early. Be sure to get 
the whole series. Two dollars a year; twenty cents a copy. 


The Business Philosopher, Libertyville, Illinois 
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30 Editions Since Publication 


It is Only Once in a Decade, not 
Oftener, that a Really Great 
Book is Written—this is One 


We want you to read Jules Payot's "EDUCATION OF THE WILL," 
because it is a great book. No matter what your present position in life 
may be, this book will help you to greater achievement— greater success. 


If after reading '"The Education of the Will” you tell 
us that you have not been benefited, have not been 
inspired to higher, nobler thoughts, have not been 
clearly directed to a better standard of life, send the 
book back to us and we will refund the purchase 


price paid by you. 


The author, one of the foremost edu- 
cators of France, proves that character 
is not wholly a matter of birth or 
heredity, but that through the education 
of the will, character can be formed 
and developed to the highest degree. 

All that is necessary is that one pos- 
sesses the desire for mental superiority. 

No matter how richly endowed you 
may be mentally you can only go as far 
as your will will carry you. 

If you follow the suggestions in this 
book you can secure mastery of your 
will, and that means not only spiritual 
but worldly supremacy, because your 


will is the force that drives and directs 
your faculties; the higher its develop- 
ment, the more profitably you may capi- 
talize your talents. 

While the author’s thesis is based upon 
the soundest laws of psychology, the 
book is written in plain, frank language, 
unclouded by abstruse scientific terms, 
and it is easily understood by the ordi- 
nary reader. 

Every father and mother should insist 
that their children, from seventeen years 
of age upward, read this book not only 
once but several times. 


CAUTION—Be sure that it is Payot'; book that 
you buy as there is another book with the 
same title, but which has no relation to this. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL, by Jules Payot, Litt, D , Ph. D., trans- 
Jated from the French by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Professor Clinical Psychiatry, 
Fordham University, New York, 12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50; post-paid, $1.60. 


Sheldon University Press, Area P. O., Rockefeller, Ill. 
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Seventeen Cents a Day 


Buys an Oliver Typewriter 


This amazing offer—the New Model Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 17 cents a day—is 
open to everybody, everywhere. 

Its our new and immensely popular plan of selling Oliver Typewriters, on little easy 
payments. The abandonment of /onghand in favor of clean, legible, beautiful typewriting is 
the next great step in human progress. 

Already—in all lines of business and in all professions 
—the use of pen-and-ink is largely restricted to the writing 
of signatures. 

Business Colleges and High Schools, watchful of the 
trend of public sentiment, are training a vast army of 
young people in the use of Oliver Typewriters. 

'The prompt and generous response of the Oliver 
Typewriter Company to the world-wide demand for 
universal typewriting, gives tremendous impetus to the 
movement. 

'The Oliver, with the largest sale of any typewriter 
] in existence, was the logical machine to take the initiative 
in bringing about the universal use of typewriters. It 
always leads. 


Save Your Pennies €? Own an Oliver 


This “17-Cents-a-Day” selling plan makes the Oliver as easy to own as to rent. It places 
the machine within easy reach of every home—every individual. А man's "cigar money"—a 
woman's *'pin-money"—will buy it. 

Clerks on small salaries can now afford to own Olivers. By utilizing spare moments for 
practice they may fit themselves for more important positions. 

School boys and school girls can buy Olivers by saving their pennies. 

You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the regular catalog price—$100. А small first 
payment brings the machine. Then you save 17 cents a day and pay monthly. 

And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter enables you to earn money to finish paying 
for the machine. 


Mechanical Advantages Service Possibilities 
The Oliver is the most highly perfected typewriter The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work—of better 
on the market—hence its 100 per cent efficiency. quality and greater varietv—than any other writing ma- 


chine. Simplicity, strength, ease of operation and visibility 


Among its scores of conveniences are: А : d 
are the corner stones of its towering supremacy in 


—the Balance Shift 


—the Ruling Devise —Correspondence 

—the Double Release —Card Index Work 

—the Locomotive Base —'Tabulated Reports 

—the Automatic Spacer —Follow-up Systems 

—the Automatic Tabulator —Manifolding Service 

—the Disappearing Indicator —Addressing Envelopes 

—the Adjustable Paper Fingers —Working on Ruled Forms 
—the Scientific Condensed Keyboard —Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 


Can You Spend 17 Cents a Day to Better Advantage than in the Purchase of this Wonderful Machine 
Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or See the Nearest Oliver Agent 


The Oliver Typewriter CoO., туьа Chicago, Illinois 
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Ring the Bell Every Time 


WHAT is it worth to you to be able to ring the bell every time 

you strike for a customer's order? What is it worth to you to be 
able, when he puts forth an objection, to knock that objection sky 
high with the irresistible force of a selling argument that has been 
tried and proven by the best salesmen of the best concerns in the 
world—concerns whose names are household words by reason of the 
enormous sales these very selling arguments have brought them? 


What is it Worth to You: 


—To know in advance the 
objections your prospect will 
make and the best answer to 
each that has ever yet been dis- 
covered. 


—To have a number of an- 
swers (in some cases as many 
as twenty to thirty) to each 
objection—all  irresistible—600 
irresistible selling arguments ? 


— То know that every one of 
these arguments has been 
evolved by years of hard ex- 
perience—improved and made 
i a by constant successful 
use 


—To know that many of 
these arguments cost thousands 
of dollars in experience before 
they were discovered and per- 
fected—and that many of them 
have sold millions of dollars 
worth of goods? 


Every Page Coinable 
Into Money 


A chemical formula writ- 
ten on the back of an en- 
velope may be worth a for- 
tune; a few figures giving 
the combination to a safe 
may unlock a door with 
millions behind it. Every 
page of this book contains 
a selling formula that you 
can coin into ready money. 
Every one of these 600 ir- 
resistible arguments opens a 
door that will lead you to 
more sales and more com- 
missions. You could well 
pay, if you had to, a green- 
back for every page of this 
book; but the cost to you is 
slight. 


: ъа —Can you afford to pay one-half cent for an argument 
Sign This Coupon that has sold thousands of dollars worth of goods—an 
argument whose discovery cost hundreds or even thousands of dollars in time and experience and 
actual money of star salesmen and great concerns. 

—Ап argument that will surely close sales for you—that may clear you a hundred dollars in 
commissions the first day you use it, and hundreds or even thousands of dollars as you use it 
over and over again, throughout the entire year and for years to come. 

Can you afford to pay one-half cent for what is worth anywhere from $10.00 to $1,000.00 in 
actual money-making power to you? 


Then Sign This Coupon and Mail Toda 


THE SHELDON University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 


Enclosed please find $4.00 for your Two Big Volumes of Six Hundred Talking Points 
and Selling Arguments. 


Мака 


Addon, ete. а 
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Make Your Vacation Pay 


AVE a good time on your vacation 
this coming summer—the time of 
your life. 


Make it a time of rest, of relaxation, of 
' recreation, of fun and frolic. 


Get out into the open, close to nature, 
among the trees, by quiet waters. 

Ride, row, swim, fish, tramp, loaf, play, 
dance, sing, stroll in the moonlight, make 
merry with the right people, eat of the fat 
of the land with the appetite and digestion 
of a plowboy, and sleep under the silent 
stars like a babe. 


That’s the way to take a vacation. 

But, in addition to all that, you can 
make it pay. 

In the midst of all the gcod times, the 
sports, and the social activities, take a few 
hours a day to learn something about the 
Science of Business—about Man building, 
Character Analysis, Advertising, System, 
Salesmanship, Management and Business 
Psychology. 


You can learn these things from lectures 
by the foremost experts of the country. 

Where? 

At the Sheldon Summer School, near 
Libertyville, Illinois. 

When? 

From Monday, July 3, 1911, to Satur- 
day, July 15, 1911. 

How? 

Pay a comparatively smali fee to cover 
tuition, tent rental, board, use of boats 
and all the privileges of the grounds, and 
be on hand to join in the fun and study. 

Who? 

Arthur Frederick Sheldon, president of 
the Sheldon School and formulator of the 
Sciences of Salesmanship, Industrial Suc- 
cess, Service, and Business Building is also 
the president, director and chief instructor 
in the Sheldon Summer School. You get 
the personal instruction of the man whom 
the business world recognizes as one of the 
most successful of salesmen, sales managers 
and proprietors, as well as the highest 
authority on the Science of Business. Не 
is assisted in the detailed instruction by a 
corps of experts and specialists. 
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In addition to the regular faculty, the 
Summer School will present lectures by 
men and women of national prominence in 
the business world. 


Besides the faculty, there will be your 
fellow students—the finest business people 
on earth. Why do those who attend the 
Sheldon Summer School always find them- 
selves in the most congenial company they 
ever experienced? Because they meet with 
kindred souls—men and women who are 
deeply interested in making themselves and 
their businesses better, bigger, of greater 
service to the world, and more profitable. 


You don't need to take our word for it. 
Ask them. 


Just to give you a little foretaste of the 
replies you would get, here are a few 
extracts from letters from some of the good 
people that attended the Sheldon Summer 
School in 1910. You will notice that 
some of these were there also in 1909. 


* "Better Than I Expected” 


We made our advertising for the 1910 
session just as strong as we dared, because 
we knew that it was hard to put on paper 
all the advantages and enjoyments of the 
school. But, notwithstanding that, John 
J. Moriarity, of 6218 Carl Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, says that it was better than he 
expected. And that is the way the rest of 
them felt, too. If we could only make you 
see and feel as those felt who were here, 
wild horses couldn't drag you away from 
here next July. 


I wish to express my thanks for the two 
weeks I spent at Sheldonhurst. The whole 
thing was a great experience to me; it was 
more than I expected. The place seemed such 
an ideal spot to spend a vacation with its woods 
and beautiful little Lake Eara. The lectures 
and outdoor games were indeed a wholesome 
combination. I enjoyed every minute of the 
time I spent with yourself and the genial Tribe. 


They Have the Sheldon Summer 
School Habit 


Here is a letter from the Whittier 
family, of Red Oak, Iowa—Thad M., 
Mrs. Thad M. and Don E. This was 
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written after their return from their second 
session. As you see, this school is now a 
habit with them. 


If there is any joy that is sweeter than the 
consciousness of work well done, I have not 
sensed it. 

The feeling of duty well performed is the 
elixir of the gods. 

Do your work—do it the best you know how— 
love it—live with it—sweat with i. 

riave no ear for the pessimist; there is more 
good in this old world than there is bad. 

Find your work, then work your find, work 
it with all the power of body, mind and soul 
that you possess. That way lies Success. 

And nothing can keep you from arriving. 

You have certainly found your work, and the 
fact that we as a family attended your Summer 
School in 1909, and came back in 1910, bringing 
three others with us, is conclusive evidence that 
you served us well. 

You may rest assured that when the Tribe of 
Area meets in 1911 that we will be there, and 
the Band from Red Oak, on the Nishnabotna, 
will be much larger than in 1910. 


“The Best I Ever Experienced” 


Here is something short and to the point 
from the pen of J. H. Baird, of Winnipeg. 
Just notice how they all long to get back 
to Sheldonhurst for another session. That 
is what talks. 


The food which we received for the mental 
man was worth traveling many miles to get and 
the good things provided for the physical man 
were without question the best I have ever 
experienced in camp life. The beautiful lake 
for sailing and swimming. Art Koon's splendid 
saddle horses and the merry times around the 
camp fire made such an indelible impression on 
the minds of the Cree Tribe of Western Canada 
that they have resolved to return next year with 
all their friends. 


**Four to Six People From Our Firm 
for Next Summer” 


This telling note is from E. А. Florang, 
president of the Burlington Basket Com- 
pany, of Burlington, Iowa. How do you 
want your firm represented at the 1911 
session after reading this letter? 


АЖ ФФ aM. .oiii ii. oo A nd 


We consider the educational features of the 
lectures worth many times the cost of the trip, 
not to mention the many pleasures connected 
with our stay on your beautiful camping 
grounds. Altogether it was one of the most 
enjoyable vacations I ever spent in my life. You 
can depend on from four to six people from our 
firm to attend your next year's summer school. 
This proves better than anything I could say 
what we think of it. 


"Leave the Rest to Sheldon” 


Here is a little bit of sunshine from the 
Illinois Illustrated Review for July, 1910. 
Just one man's opinion, but wait till you 
see all the others. We can pile up the 
evidence until you are absolutely convinced. 


"I never had a better time in any two wecks 
of my life,” said a man from Detroit last sum- 
mer, after a visit from the Sheldon Summer 
School. Coming from a citizen of the most 
delightful summer town in this country, this 
means much to those who right now are looking 
for the best place for the summer's outing. 

Mr. Sheldon and his assistants will give the 
business man a chance to make the dates from 
July 27th to August 9th red-letter days of 
relaxation, crowded to the limit with business, 
boating, lectures, horseback riding, character 
analysis, and so on. 

This all means that the man of affairs may 
take his pet business hobby out in the country, 
where it may be aired to the satisfaction of his 
fellow-workers. There he will get his criticism 
free from all restraint, and mixed with good, 
wholesome advice. At the same time he will 
find all kinds of amusements of the outdoor 
variety, and perchance he will give the other 
fellow’s hobby some consideration. He may find 
it good eriough to take home as a souvenir of 
his outing. 

A business exposition under the blue sky dis- 
playing chiefly a product of ideas—it does sound 
good. 

Think it over and look up the time table. 
Find Libertyville, and leave the rest to Sheldon. 


You will want to be able to feel this way 
about it after the 1911 session of the Sum- 
mer School is over. 

Better begin to plan for it now. 


Write to Us and Let Us Help You 


The Sheldon Summer School 


LIBERTY VILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Where We Talk Things Over 


IFE is good. It is all good. 
| Facing this New Year, the be- 


ginning of the second decade 
of this complex Twentieth Century, 
conscious of the clouds that loom and 
threaten, knowing the black shadows 
that lurk, I still can sing, with that un- 
known poet: 


“Oh, the breath of life is good! 

'This sun and air I drink, 
These hills I look upon, 

These stars that quivering sink 
Into the day that's gone; 

They stir the laggard blood 
With breath of Brotherhood! 

And life, I say, is Good! 

IS GOOD! 

Yes, there is sun and air. 

Over the fair vista of human life is 
poured the mellow glory of the sun- 
shine with its warmth, its light, its 
fructifying energy. 

In and through it all is the sweet, 
pure air, with its healing coolness, its 
life-giving vigor, its cleansing power. 

But, even the clouds and the 
shadows are good, too; for life is all 
good. 

The miasma and venom of the 
swamps, no less than the sun-kissed 
heights of the Delectable Hills; the 
fierce rapacity of the jungle, no less 
than the peace and gentleness of the 
meadows by the quiet waters; the 
merciless, burning glare of the desert, 
no less than the cloistered coolness of 


the deep woods; it is all good, all has 
its purpose. 

Life is not perfect. 

And that is its glory, for, with per- 
fection, growth ceases, progress halts, 
and evolution comes to an end. 

Man's might—his happiness—are 
in his perfectibility, not in his perfec- 
tion. 


Let ME tell you why I find life 
good. 

There are many reasons—more 
than I can begin to number in this 
brief talk. But it will help us to name 
some of the best of them, and, per- 
haps, to find some of them where we 
least look for them. 


Lire is good because of its pain. 
I put that first because, as Longfel- 
low sings, 


"Into every life some rain must fall; 
Some days be dark and dreary." 


And we might just as well talk 
about that first and get it out of the 
way. 

Do you pause? Do you hesitate to 
go with me here? Do you find it 
hard to see the good in life's sor- 
rows? Perhaps your eyes are blinded 
by very nearness to them. 

View them from afar. Then you 
will see the kindly purpose in them 
all. 
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You will see that the sting of pov- 
erty is but the falling of a lash that 
drives on those who lag and loiter in 
the upward climb. 

True, the hand that wields the 
whip is heavy, and its blows some- 
times seem cruel. Some are too frail 
for its punishment. They fall and 
die. They are the weak, the unfit. 
But their cry has wailed out over the 
world and helping hands are held out 
to them. And this is good. 

The cries of the despairing have 
ever been a call to the strong. Sym- 
pathy, love and kindness have been 
nourished. And, at last, in our own 
time, judgment, reason, common 
sense and wisdom have come to their 
aid. 

Now, while the strong bear, for a 
time, the burdens of the weak, they 
see that they most truly help when 
they not only teach the weak to bear 
their own burdens, but so guide them 
that, in time, there shall be no weak 
ones. 

And so, after all, the lash of pov- 
erty is good. 

You will see, too, that the loath- 
someness and anguish of disease is 
good. It is educational. Goaded by 
its torture, men have at last begun to 
learn Nature's laws for their physical 
well being. And individuals and the 
race are stronger and live longer. 

Can you look ahead and see the 
day when disease, as well as poverty, 
shall have been exorcised? 

Why should they be banished if 
they are good? 

Because they will have served their 
day »f usefulness. 

But, today, they are good—they 
have their use. They are educative. 
They show us the way to harmony 
with our environment and with law. 
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And the bitter grief of loss is good. 

I do not know all the reasons why 
it is good, but I can tell you some of 
them. 

Loss has often opened a man's 
eyes to the real values of life. It has 
often been the initial incentive to a 
life of peculiar devotion to others 
who have suffered loss. It has often 
broken down the hard wall of selfish- 
ness between a man and his fellows. 
It has often deepened and sweetened 
a woman's nature, and made it a ben- 
ediction to all around her. 

But, suppose that the loss only em- 
bitters and makes more harsh and 
unlovely the nature? 

Listen, doubting one, it is but a 
necessary part of the evolution of 
that individual. The pain of loss em- 
bitters him only because he lets it. 
And he needs to go through the fire 
or he would not permit his heart to 
harden. And so, even for him, it is 
good. 

Look again, and you will see that 
the bruises and gashes we inflict upon 
ourselves when we fall in failure are 
but the builders of the solid masonry 
of backbone in our characters, the 
spurs that urge us to rise and goad us 
to greater effort—and success. 

No man has ever achieved greatly 
who did not come to his laurels with 
the scars of failure upon him. 

The crushing weight of disappoint- 
ment may bow the heart for a time, 
but, in the end it squares and stiffens 
the shoulders, tightens the jaw, puts 
a calm but unconquerable fire in the 
eye, and lifts the head with courage. 

Yes, failure and disappointment 
are good. 

Even the paralyzing numbness of 
defeat is good. 
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Out of the depths a man comes up 
with an added respect for his foes, a 
readjustment of his forces, a clearer 
view of his own character and des- 
tiny, and a new and better plan of 
campaign. It has taken defeat— 
and sometimes several defeats—to 
put some men on the right road to 
victory. | 

Yes, defeat has broken some men 
utterly. 

But if a man carinot bear defeat, 
how, in the name of all that is 
worthy, could he bear the much 
greater responsibility of victory? 

And the same holds true for pov- 
erty, failure and disappointment. 

You have known many men strong 
enough, seemingly, as long as they 
were poor and unknown, but too 
weak to bear the heavier burdens of 
prosperity, success and fame. 


Yes, you must agree, defeat, too, is . 


good. 5 

And that last, long, aching hurt of 
life; that hidden canker in the hearts 
of thousands—loneliness—can that 
be good? 

Yes, even loneliness is good. 

Out of the loneliness of some lives 
have come the finest and truest and 
sweetest songs, the most beautiful pic- 
tures, the most divine music, the 
greatest labors of love and service. 

It is lonely on the heights. Few 
have climbed there, and they are far 
apart. But the vision is clearing and 
the meaning of life plain. 

Seeing all arid understanding all, 
the lonely watcher on the heights 
loves all, and takes the whole weary 
world to his lonely heart. 

And there are lonely places—the 
world is full of them—on the lower 
reaches of the journey. There are 
thousands of hearts that ache. But 
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for them all there is the joy of ser- 
vice, the passport into the great 
Brotherhood of Man. 


And so, even loneliness is good. 


Now, ALL that is out of the way. 
You may not agree with me that all 
these hard and painful things of life 
are good, but if you will look back on 
the hard places in your own life, 
calmly and dispassionately, you will 
see that some of the bitterest trials 
you have had to bear—those that 
seemed the bitterest at the time— 
turned out to be the very best things 
that ever happened to you. Isn't that 
true? Well, the same thing is true 
all through life. 

That which comes to you—or to 
anyone—comes because it is the best 
thing that could happen under the 
circumstances. 

But I have only begun to tell yov 
of all the reasons why life is good. 

Let me tell you of some more of 
them— more pleasant than these. 


LIFE 18 good because it is full of 
beauty. 

Nature unfolds a myriad of ever- 
changing glories before us. 

The sun, the moon, the planets and 
the stars; the sky, the clouds, the sun- 
sets and the dawns—they are all 
yours, they are mine. No royal 
treasure can buy them, no greed can 
ever take them from us. 

The mountains, the forests, the 
deserts, the placid meadows, the sea, 
the rivers and the lakes—not one or 
all of the great galleries contain more 
than a fragment of the beauty that 
is spread before us in these. 

Look with clear eyes even where 
men say there is ugliness and you will 


find hidden beauties there. The 
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world is beautiful—all beautiful. 
They who look for it shall see. 

And then there is beauty in art, in 
music, in literature, in architecture, in 
the thousand and one things made by 
the skillful hands of men and women 
who love their work and put them- 
selves into it. 

Best of all is the beauty in the 
faces of our fellow travelers along 
life's pleasant highway. Look for it. 
It is in many a face that the thought- 
less would call plain. I mean real 
beauty—beauty that is more than 
skin-deep—beauty of mind and soul 
shining through features fine or 
rugged. 

And in every face there is some 
beauty. None are wholly ugly. Go 
into the galleries and note how the 
eye of the artist has seen beauty in 
the unlikeliest faces—and can make 
you see it, too. 

Even in slimy pools and dark 
caves, in sordid ruins and deepest 
ocean beds, beauty hides until the 
microscopist seeks it out. If you 
have never beheld the glories of the 
microscopic realm, make haste to do 
so; for it is a whole world of beauty. 

And so, from the infinitely great to 
the infinitely little, everywhere and in 
all things, life is full of beauty. 

And life is good. 


LirE Is good because of its truth. 

Truth is eternal, unchanging, fath- 
omless, universal. 

Man's Knowledge of truth is tem- 
poral, ever progressing, proximate, 
local. But it is progressive. 

Man knows more of the great 
world of truth today than ever be- 
fore. Deeper and deeper into its 
oceans has he sunk the sounding line 
of his science, higher and higher upon 
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the steeps of its mountains has he 
carried the level of his philosophy, 
broader and broader upon its plains 
have spread the rods and chains of 
his religion. 

Out of its flinty rocks men have 
digged the pure gold of wisdom and 
the flashing jewels of poesy. By its 
purling brooks and majestic rivers 
men have caught melodies and har- 
monies of tone that revealed truth 
otherwise unexpressed. 

And so, in every science, in every 
philosophy, in every religion, in all 
literature and poetry, in all music and 
all art, and in the common sense of 
all the people there is truth. None 
have grasped all the truth, and error 
creeps in everywhere. But error dies 
and truth lives on. 

So, more and more, we are know- 
ing the truth. And the truth is mak- 
ing our lives free. 


And life is gond: " 


LIFE Is CUT бесе of its good- 
ness. 

No, that isn't a truism. 

I mean the goodness—the real: 
worth—in all things. 

There is goodness in all creatures. 

No man has sunk so low, no 
woman has fallen so far that there 
is no goodness in them. No brute is 
so utterly vicious that some small 
spark of goodness does not remain. 

Search the lowest haunts of vice 
and crime. Find there the lowest, 
foulest denizen of those depths. And 
you will find that somewhere there is 
someone that loves him. And that 
one, although it be only a dog, loves 
the wretch for the goodness in him. 

Win the poor fellow's confidence. 
Break the shell of his sullen reserve. 
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Arouse the real man dormant within. 
It will pay you, because even there 
you will find goodness. Learn to 
know the man, and you will find in 
him every one of the positive quali- 
ties, undeveloped and dwarfed 
though most of them may be. Ap- 
peal to those qualities most devel- 
oped, give them a chance, and see 
how virile they are. | 

Learn to know life everywhere, 
looking for the good, and you will 
find it everywhere. 

Even that which men call evil is 
often good, for it all has its purpose 
in the evolution of the race and the 
unfolding of individual life. 


And life is good. 


LIFE Is good because of its possi- 
bilities of growth. 

You and I have the power to be 
bigger and better tomorrow than we 
are today. We can show a greater 
development of the positive qualities 
next week than we do this week. We 
can be greater in ability, more relia- 
ble, have more endurance and be 
wiser, more able, more decisive, more 
energetic, more prompt and more per- 
sistent in action. And if we can grow 
today and this week, we can grow to- 
morrow апа next week, and next 
month and next year. We can grow 
until we have developed all good 
qualities to a marked degree. 

And, if we can grow, so can our 
neighbors—and we can help them. 
Isn't that good? 

And life is good. 


LIFE 1s good because of its prog- 
ress. 

This is the best year of all the 
years—the world is growing better— 
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the race is evolving toward perfec- 
tion. 

The race has more education, 
more wealth, better health, nobler 


ethics in government, society and 


commerce ; better methods of produc- 
tion, transportation, communication 
and distribution today than ever be- 
fore. 

Progress is accelerating. We 
moved ahead further in the nine- 
teenth century than in the ten cen- 
turies before it. And in the twen- 
tieth century the progress is even 
more rapid. 

Everywhere men are awakening. 

Everywhere the movement for bet- 
ter things in public and private life, 
better things in government, better 
things in business, better things in 
education and better things in litera- 
ture is gathering headway. 

All phases of life аге on the up 
grade. | 

And life is good. 


LIFE Is good because of its broth- 
erhood. 

We are seeing that we are all parts 
of one great whole, that all interests 
are mutual. 

As we rise into cosmic conscious- 
ness we see that we cannot injure 
others without injuring ourselves— 
that we cannot even injure ourselves 
without injuring others. Better than 
that, we see that when we benefit 
others we benefit ourselves, and that 
when we benefit ourselves we benefit 
others. 

And so, that we may find the larg- 
est possible self-expression, we are 
more and more living and working 
for the great Brotherhood of Man— 
yes, more than that, for the Brother- 
hood of Creation. 
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Life takes on a wider, deeper, 
fuller meaning. 

And life is good. 

LIFE Is good because of its har- 
mony. 

Around us we hear the clash and 
clamor of contention, the roar and 
din of strife. 

It is the discord of misunderstand- 
ing—the dissonance of adjustment. 

The next chord is the dominant. 

And underneath and through it all 
runs a great, divine, universal har- 
mony. And that harmony finds its 
expression, imperfectly, it is true, in 
your life and in mine. 

In the night watches, out under the 
stars, we feel the throb and thrill of 
the music. Ah, then life is good. 

But, better even than that is to feel 
ourselves in harmony with the all- 
conquering forces of the universe 
through conscious obedience to their 
laws. Then indeed we exult. No ob- 
stacle can stand for one moment in 
our way. Our life shall not fail of 
its purpose. 

And life is good. 

LIFE Is good because of its love. 

Here is the keynote of the har- 
mony; yes, more than that, the theme 
of the symphony ot the universe. 

Love it is that makes the hardness 
of life easy and takes away the sting 
of all its pains. Love and love only 
creates beauty, reveals truth and in- 
spires goodness. 

Love gives the warmth by which 
we grow, and is the dominating force 
in progress. 

Love is the cement of brotherhood. 

And love is not only the keynote of 
the harmony of life—love is the har- 
mony. 
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Love warmed the sun into being 
and set it in the void. Love keeps 
the stars alight. 

Love brought forth and nourished 
the earth and designed the great plan 
of her evolution. 

Love is the answer to the great 
problem of human existence—the so- 
lution of the puzzle of every individ- 
ual life. 

Love finds its expression in service. 
He who loves best serves best. And 
he profits most who serves best— 
profits in all that is worth while. 

Love is, indeed, the fulfillment of 
law—of all law. 

Love makes life complete. 

And life is good. 

Lire 15 good because of its happi- 
ness. 

Love makes life complete because 
love, and love alone solves the prob- 
lem of individual happiness. 

And happiness is the purpose of 
every life in the universe. 

Created for happiness, we all win 
a measure of it. Because we are not 
perfect in love—and in service, the 
expression of love—we are not per- 
fect in happiness. 

But we are perfectible. ` 

And our happiness grows as we 
grow, increases as our harmony with 
the laws of nature increases, and be- 
comes perfect as we are perfected. 

And what is love, then? 

A sense of oneness. 

And happiness? 

A realization of oneness. 

This, life holds for you and for 
me. 

So life is good. 

It 1s all good. 


Area Education for the Mother Teacher 
and Her Children : 


by Anna G. Sheldon 


It ts with great pleasure that we present to our readers this, the first of a series of twelve articles 
on child education, by Mrs. Sheldon. The subject, as the title indicates, will be treated from 
the entirely nexo standpoint of the AREA philosophy. Mrs. Sheldon is peculiarly fitted to write 
on this topic, as she has been the constant companion and co-laborer with Mr. Sheldon in the 
development of the philosophy, and has successfully applied its principles іп the training and 
education of her own children. In addition to this, she has, for the last three years, conducted a 
children’s club, meeting every Saturday afternoon during the summer, at Sheldonhurst, for the 
study and practice of the AREA philosophy. So successful has this club been that the member- 
ship is always full, and the meetings largely attended and alive with interest. As to the results, 
Mrs. Sheldon will outline some of them in future articles of the series. All interested їп educa- 
tion, and especially mothers, will find every one of Mrs. Sheldon’s articles not only interesting, 


but of great practical value.—Managing Editor's Note. 


WORLD'S congress of mothers 
would be a world's congress of 
teachers. 

Some mothers are conscious teachers of 
their children; many are not. All are 
teachers whether they know it or not, some 
are teaching wisely and truly; many un- 
wisely and failing to a sad degree in the 
fulfillment of their true mission. 

But whether the results are good or ill, 
the mother is the chief teacher. She is the 
one who has ,the greatest responsibility 
resting upon her from the beginning. The 
beginning is conception, and the responsi- 
bility continues until the child rightfully 
assumes its own responsibilities. 

True mother’ teachers reap success. 
There is a definite track to follow. They 
are scientific in their methods of education. 

The mother is the most important of the 
world’s teachers. She has basic laws to 
guide her in her instruction and the educa- 
tion of her children, for her work can be 
organized and classified according to the 
laws and principles included in the AREA 
Idea. 

Every normal mother hopes and dreams 
that her child will one day become a great 
man or woman—in one way or another a 
true success. This is the natural desire of 
every normal parent. She longs to see her 
children gain even greater happiness and 
a greater measure of success than she her- 
self has known. This is as it should be. 

The Mother’s Great Opportunity 

The law of growth, of progress, demands 
that we ask for more light, reach out for 
more good things not yet in our grasp. 
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Mother love is an unselfish love—some- 
times too unselfish for the good of the 
mother and her children. 


Obstacles are great character developers. 

Frequent victorious combat with them 
produces speakers of words and doers of 
deeds. So it is that a seeming disadvantage, 
if closely inspected, may turn into a real 
advantage. 

Remove not the obstacles. 
their merit to your child, 

The mother is in a position of the closest 
intimacy with her children in the beginning 
and may remain so if she does not leave the 
track of the true mother teacher and wan- 
der foolishly after vain baubles of selfish- 
ness. 

À mother teacher who has learned well 
her science of motherhood appreciates the 
great psychological moments, the receptive 
moments which come most often when she 
is alone with the child. When earnest 
questions are asked she makes it her con- 
venience to answer truthfully and thor- 
oughly, whatever they may be. The true 
mother is not abashed, is not lax in this 
particular. 

While mothers are teachers, they scarcely 
ever realize it. After baby comes the 
mother feels the greatest ambition to have 
George or Mary receive a good education. 
Education as she sees it is summed up in 
the word schooling. 

'The teachers employed for that purpose 
will begin the training of her child. The 
time arrives and the child is sent to school. 
Frequently the child suffers much because 
there was not a mother teacher in his home. 


Rather reveal 
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These statements are not made in the 
spirit of criticism. We mothers and fathers 
are in final analysis not so much to blame. 
We are largely creatures of habit. The 
race is governed by custom. The custom 
qf modesty is still prevalent with parents 
and their children. Parents. still fail to 
become the confidants and chums of their 
children. 


The Noble Profession of Motherhood 


Why is this? Because we do not know 
the definite way that leads to true success. 
Until now we have had no real scientific 
sign-posts to guide us in the education of 
our children. It is not customary to think 
of the mother as a teacher. She is just 
mother; and, while that may mean much 
in some cases, many times her voice and 
advice are less respected than the voice and 
advice from any other source. 

Until now, even if we had known the 
consideration and respect given to other 
professions, we as mothers have had very 
little basic literature to reassure us in our 
work. There are а few good books on the 
subject of Child Education. They have 
made a place for themselves, but there is a 
lamentable lack of organized knowledge on 
the subject; from the mother teacher's 
viewpoint scarcely any. 

You will all agree with me that the 
mother should be the best equipped of all 
teachers. She should have literature on a 
handy shelf for easy reference. During the 
period the child is close to the mother it 
learns faster and more than at any other 
time in its life. It is at this time it learns 
to know the greatest number of objects. 
Its impressions are most vivid and best 
photographed then. The unfoldment is 
most rapid in this period of its develop- 
ment. 

Motherhood should be known and under- 
stood as the greatest of all professions, and 
so it shall be one day. There are many 
beautiful, classical things written about 
motherhood. Why not treat the theme as 
it deserves and go farther by framing its 
mission and responsibilities on the basic 
laws which will bring its efforts to satis- 
factory results? I mean the result of all- 
round manhood and womanhood. 

'To do this we must have proper guidance 
in the way of scientific books and become 
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scientific teachers of our children. The 
articles in this series do not claim to be the 
science of the mother teacher nor the science 
of child education, but they are intended to 
point the way. They are the herald of that 
science. As a pioneer they have much to 
do to open the trail. It is my great desire 
that they prove helpful to all parents. I 
undertake the writing of these articles in 
the spirit of reverence, for there is no more 
sacred vocation than that of guiding those 
who are to guard the development, the 
education of the young human plant. 


The Real Nature of Education 


Right here we come to the questions: 
What is education, and what is Area 
Education for the mother teacher? 

All students of THE Business PHiLoso- 
PHER are already familiar with the word 
Area, Many readers of the PHILOSOPHER 
have not a clear idea of its deeper meaning. 
We have a large list of new subscribers 
coming in all the time, and for the sake of 
the new members of our family it is neces- 
sary to make our title clear. The explana- 
tion will prove beneficial even to those who 
have thought on the idea some time, but 
who love to repeat its truths often. 

First, to make it clear, I will tell you 
what it is not rather than what it is. Area 
Education, or True Education, does not 
mean schooling or the in-filling process of 
knowledge alone. If you ask the average 
father or mother this question, "Where 
were your children educated?" invariably 
they speak the name of some public or 
private school. 

Ask the average grown person, "Where 
did you receive your education?" and he 
will tell you as nearly as possible where he 
attended school first and the high school or 
college from which he graduated before he 
was married or went into some of the pro- 
fessions. There will be no doubt in his 
mind that he has answered your question 
correctly. | 

You know, for many years people said 
the world was flat, but the saying did not 
change the shape of the earth from round to 
flat. For a long, long time people have 
thought education is schooling, book learn- 
ing, intellectual training. just because 
they say so does not make it so. It does not 
suffice to state the truth that education is 
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not that and never should have been so 
defined. 

Educators who have studied Latin and 
have thus become acquainted with the root 
meaning of the word, know that education 
is a word derived from two Latin words— 
“e” and "duco," which mean to lead out or 
us out. It means unfold, develop, you 
see. It never did mean to fill in. And yet, 
educators knowing the origin of the word, 
are compelled under the present system to 
act as if the word "education" meant to 
cram, pour in, deluge the intellect with 
facts. Thus in actual practice we have the 
reverse of its true meaning. 

When the word "education" is used in 
these articles you will know we do not 
mean the filling in process; we mean the 
process of drawing out, the unfoldment, the 
eduction of the success qualities in the indi- 
vidual. 


'The Success Qualities 


'The mother teacher's aim, then, should 
be the development of the positive qualities 
of her children. Ап accumulation of facts 
and a fund of knowledge are desirable, pro- 
vided they are useful facts and useful 
knowledge. These unaided will not make 
a rounded-out man or woman—a true suc- 
cess. They never can do so. It is a very 
necessary part of the development, but it is 
only one of the parts. You see, there are 
four parts to be drawn out in every truly 
educated man or woman. 

Now, the success qualities are the good 
qualities that build up the body and the 
mind. Here is a short list of them. We 
head the list with desire to serve, courage, 
thoroughness, accuracy, decision and action. 
These are just a few of the many. In these 
articles you will become acquainted with a 
large number of these good fairies and be 
able to recognize and deal with them in 
their Proper place. 

It is necessary right here that you should 
see clearly this point. I know a most 
learned man, a man with a high degree 
from a university. This man is not cour- 
ageous. He is not honest. He is a physi- 
cal derelict. He is not very tovable. He 
is not persistent in just and useful under- 
takings. He is not thorough, nor is he 
accurate. He is entirely lacking in decision 
and, except in a negative (destructive) way 
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is not active. He has his degree, though. 
It is almost superfluous to state he is not a 
success. You will have guessed that. He 
is a dismal failure. 

I might mention many examples, some 
not so extreme as this one, perhaps, but we 
naturally come to the conclusion that cram- 
ming the head with facts alone, the study of 
books only, will not develop or draw out 
the success qualities of men and women. 

This man is really grossly uneducated, 
though he knows Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
as he does his native alphabet. He can quote 
glibly from many authors of many nations; 
yet he is uneducated in the true sense of 
the term. Не has failed to gain success. 
He has not found happiness. Не has 
brought disgrace and heart-ache to the 
mother who dreamed and hoped he would 
be a great man among great men. 


This man is not entirely without the suc- 
cess qualities. We know he has them hid- 
den away—just a little of them cropping 
out now and again, but they were not 
properly educed, directed, either in the be- 
ginning of his existence (conception) or in 
one of the later periods of his education. 
He was not properly handled and guided. 
He has not since maturity been able to 
know, feel and will the development of the 
success qualities for himself. No one is 
truly educated until he is convinced of this 
great truth, and no true education arrives 
until the application of the right principles 
has drawn out these qualities to a marked 
degree. 


The Splendid Natural Equipment of 
the Normal Man 


It is possible for everyone to become 
truly educated. Everybody possesses these 
qualities in a greater or less degree of devel- 
opment. Only idiots and degenerates are 
barred. You have never met any normal 
being who did not have some loyalty, some 
courage, some accuracy, some faith or a wee 
bit of honesty, have you? You will find a 
little of these and some of many others in 
the person you hold as the most pernicious. 

Unless trained and educated they only 
flicker and disappear. They are evasive 
when needed. Like the light of the candle, 
they endure not the draughts encountered 
on the highway of life. 
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Take a naturally weak physical muscle, 
and you know as well as I do it is pos- 
sible to make it large and strong. Hearken 
now and let me tell you emphatically that 
this same thing is true of the success 
qualities. 

How do you develop the physical 
muscle? How do you develop the mental 
success qualities. When we answer this 
how we answer also the how of education, 
the how of the drawing out of the mental 
qualities. We know up to this point the 
what of education, but how? 


The Two Processes of Education 


Here we are confronted with the truth of 
the all-oneness of things, when we perceive 
that there is a perfect analogy between the 
laws of growth of the body and the mind. 
The same treatment draws out the qualities 
of both the body and the mind. 

I feel almost sure you made a very good 
answer when I asked you the question, 
How do you develop the physical muscle? 
but I wonder if it was full and complete. 
It is simple and plain, but sometimes the 
plain, simple things are not seen in all their 
glory by everyone; so I have purposely 
withheld the correct answer until now. It 
is such an important answer and the solu- 
tion of so much of truth. 

The how of the drawing out of the 
physical muscle is, first, by nourishment; 
and second, by use. 

The how of the development of the 
mental success qualities is, first, by nourish- 
ment; and second, by use. 

You see the analogy is perfect between 
the body and the mind. Proper nourishment 
and sufficient exercise will develop the 
forces of both the body and the mind. 

Give your child a strong body by apply- 
ing the principles necessary to gain endur- 
ance. Give your child ability—educate his 
intellect. Give your child educated sensi- 
bilities, and when these are developed he 
has reliability. Reliability is a great asset. 
Give your child an educated will, a will 
developed, and you make a man or woman 
of action. Then your child will be a win- 
ner. He will be a success. You will be 
justly proud of such a child. 

Remember we have not mentioned nearly 
all of the success qualities. There are fifty- 
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two now classified. We shall give them to 
you in the proper place in these articles. 
"The great problem of the mother teacher 
—in fact, all teachers—is how to teach the 
child to nourish and use his success qual- 
ities, how to draw out his inherent powers. 
We instruct the teacher, you, his own 
mother, that you in turn may at the begin- 
ning suggest the right way and later guide 
him in unfolding his own success qualities. 


The Significance of the Word Area 


We now complete the meaning of our 
word Area. We have been gradually lead- 
ing up to this full explanation of the title. 
All of the intervening steps are necessary 
for a good understanding of our subject. 

'The word Area is the greatest word in 
the English language. We place it here as 
а qualifying word before the word "'educa- 
tion." It is a key word, a symbolic word. 
It means, first of all, breadth. It means 
more than that. It stands to remind you 
that there are four parts of the child's 
being. 

First, your child has a physical body 
which must be developed to a degree where 
it can endure the varied experiences which 
will come to test its power all through life. 

Second, your child has a mind which 
must be thoroughly and carefully drawn 
out for the same reason. 

There are three mind parts. One body 
part plus three mind parts equal four parts 
in all to draw out, to educate. 

The mind parts are, first, the intellect— 
knowing power; second, sensibilities—feel- 
ing power; third, the will—the power to 
decide and act. 

When the "knower" or intellect is devel- 
oped, the result is Ability. 

When the proper sensibilities are educted 
or developed, the result is Reliability. A 
most desirable kind of ability, is it not? 
Until very recently there has been no 
science of reliability development. Today 
we have such a science. It has been tested 
and found satisfactory, entirely fulfilling 
the great claims made for it. 

An educated will, a will that is nour- 
ished and exercised, will show a develop- 
ment of the qualities of decision and action, 
and the child or adult so educated will be 
a child or adult of action. He will have 
poise, be self-controlled. 


THE BUSINESS 


Physiologically and psychologically this is 
all there is to the individual. 

All true winners in life's race have the 
body qualities of health and strength. 
'These qualities bring with them the power 
to endure. То have ability, draw out the 
qualities of memory, reason and judgment. 
To have reliability, courage, faith and hon- 
esty must be drawn out. To gain a strong 
will, the will must be educated to correct 
decision and quick action. 

'The list of the qualities is a long one, 
but they may all be classified under four 
heads: First, the body; second, the intel- 
lect or knowing qualities; third, the sensi- 
bilities or feeling qualities; fourth, the 
volitional or will qualities. 

Drawing out the bodily qualities results 
in Endurance. Drawing out the knowing 
qualities results in Ability. "Drawing out 
the feeling qualities results in Reliability. 
Drawing out the will qualities results in 
Action. Write the four words in the 
following order: 

Ability. 

Reliability. 

Endurance. 

Action. 

Take the first letter of each word and 
you have the word AREA, Area Educa- 
tion means the system of education, then, 
which will develop an individual into 
rounded out manhood and womanhood. 

It means you may become a true mother 
teacher. It means, with a clear understand- 
ing of this system of education, you may 
with certainty direct the development of 
the God-given qualities of your child. 

You must see to it that each of the child's 
four sides, or four nature departments, are 
evenly and thoroughly drawn out, or edu- 
cated. The child's success hinges on this 
Area Idea. Your success, my success, the 
world's success does too. The world's suc- 
cess is simply the sum total of the individual 
successes. All success is in due proportion 
to the degree of the development of the 
success qualities in the individual. 

In closing this, our introductory article, 
my sister, mother teacher, I want to call 
your attention to this fact. You become a 
mother teacher at the moment of concep- 
tion. Education begins there. Nothing 
could be further from the truth than to 
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suppose that education begins with the 
school days. 

‘There are four periods of education. 
These periods are covered by every adult. 
First, prenatal; second, parental; ‘third, 
scholastic; and fourth, school of life. 

‘The mother teacher has her greatest 
work to do in the first and second periods 
of education, although she guards and 
guides through the last two as well. Her 
best work when scientifically done elimi- 
nates the errors of omission and commission, 
the two thieves that break through and 
steal the treasures of sterling character and 
glowing health. 

Intelligent work during the parental 
period is the most effective work the 
mother teacher has to do. When parental 
education is actually regarded as of vital 
and first importance, neglect and error will 
not rust or corrupt the success qualities. 
There will be no flaws in the human birth- 
right of our children. 

Our next article will be on prenatal 
education. 


Misrepresentation 


Selling goods at a fixed price that repre- 
sents profit to your house is salesmanship, 
but the man who is constantly cutting 

rices and seeking ways and means by 

hich he can secure orders by manipulation 
and misrepresentation, contrary to the rules 
pf his house, is not a salesman, and he will 
not only prove a disappointment to his cus- 
tomer, but to both his company and himself 
as well. Never misrepresent your goods; 
when it becomes necessary to do so it is 
time to quit the business, or secure another 
line that does not require misrepresentation. 
We all make mistakes, but the man who 
persists in making them is either a fool or 
dishonest. We are employed to represent 
our company, not to misrepresent it. If 
you are right you can prove it; if you can’t 
prove it, the chances are you are not right. 


—C. V. Oden. 


To leave undone those things that we 
ought to do, to leave unspoken the word of 
recognition of appreciation that we should 
have said, is perhaps as positive a wrong as 
it is to do the thing we should not have 
done.—Lillian W hiting. 


The Human Machine—Run it for Speed 


and Endurance : 


by George W. Wilkie 


Practical Points on Brain Butlding by the Vice-President 
and General Manager of the R. H. Comey Company 


O APPLY this to a member of the 
human family seems harsh. It seems 
as if one were reverting to those cut 
and dried phrases: “А mere cog in the 
wheel,” “Simply a peg in the place,” etc., 
but after all is there a better appellation? 

Man is a machine, and the most intri- 
cate, delicate, fragile machine imaginable. 

Like a machine of steel, he can be 
speeded too slow or too fast. He can 
wear out and he can rust out, but unlike 
the machine of metal, he has the power to 
recreate, to recuperate, to replace his own 
wear and tear. 

More, he is a composite machine, one 
composed of many finely adjusted mech- 
anisms. His brain, as a factory producing 
ideas, is the lasting marvel of creation. 

His nervous system for conveying 
thought from his brain to other members 
of the body, and for conveying the senses 
of hearing, touch, taste, smell and sight to 
the brain, is a more complicated telegraphic 
system than any ever devised by man. 

Are You Rusting Out? 

Consider all these facts—consider them 
well—and see if you are running your 
human machine aright. 

Some brains are fast—quick to grasp 
other people’s ideas, quick to form new 
ideas. 

Some are slow, some are sluggish, and 
some refuse to work at all. 

Even without any perceptible use of the 
brain whatever, life continues, but that life 
is a living death. 

Go into an asylum for the keeping of 
the insane, or idiots—notice the blank, 
empty expressions—notice the. absence of 
appreciation of the fine things of life. 

Such unfortunates are worse off than the 
animals, for the animal is at least normal. 

Every part of the human machine needs 
exercise, helpful, healthful exercise, or it 
dies. 

In India the fakirs, through religious 
fanaticism or through a desire to become 
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objects of charity, have been known to hold 
one hand upright, rigid, above their head, 
for months, even for years, until they had 
completely lost the power to lower it. 

The same penalty is prescribed by nature 
for failure to exercise the brain. 

The American Indian has a brain, and 
the scientists have demonstrated that in size 
and quality it compares with the average 
brain of the Caucasians, but he has never 
used it. He has lived in mental darkness 
for centuries, and only in the exceptional 
case can he be interested in any subject for 
more than a few minutes at a time. Then, 
becoming brain tired, he Joses interest in 
the subject and wants to rest. 

It is not the intention to use this article 
in a scientific discussion, as to the effects 
of heredity and environment on the human 
brain, simply to induce the proper mental 
exercise—thinking—and right thinking. 


Is Your Development Symmetrical? 


Just as a wrong and harmful exercise 
can be applied to the arm, so can thought 
along wrong lines work harm to this deli- 
cate organism, the brain. As the steady 
and persistent exercise of one arm, as in 
the case of the blacksmith, develops one 
arm to the neglect of the other, so can 
steady and persistent thought along one 
channel develop a one-sided brain. The 
one-sided brain is always in the head of a 
one-sided man. 

Let a business man devote his mind solely 
to his own business, let him cast out every 
subject that does not have a direct bearing 
on his own particular interest, and he 
becomes decidedly one-sided. 

True, he may by such application create 
or develop a wonderfully successful busi- 
ness, but what has he achieved but that 
business? Who shall say that if he had 
applied a part of that mental energy to 
other and more self-developing studies, his 
very ability that we recognize would not 
have been increased many fold. 


THE BUSINESS 


“The more one knows of business in 
general, the more does he know of his own 
business" is an old saying and a true one. 

The manufacturer who not only knows 
his process of manufacture, but who has 
also developed and applied a study of man- 
building is enabled to teach others to do 
his detail work, and can then absorb the 
many kindred subjects, such as banking, 
finance, psychology, salesmanship, etc., that 
have fully as vital bearing on the ultimate 
results of his business as the process of 
manufacture. 

'The value of a hobby, if ridden with 
judgment and moderation, is great because 
of this very law, but judgment and modera- 
tion and control are necessary. 

One man will mingle with friends at a 
club, one likes the water, one rides the 
gasoline hobby, another plays golf, but 
these recreative hobbies should be helpful 
inasmuch as they are intended to rest and 
recuperate the brain cells that carry the 
load of business cares. 


Wrecked Througb Lack of a 
Governor 


Some one has said that the man who 
neglects golf for business will never be a 
good golf player. 

I knew a man with youth, enthusiasm 
and not alone business opportunities, but 
actual business prosperity—a hard worker 
—his brain was active and he seemed 
destined to lead all his competitors. 

A friend, noting his methods of work, 
advised him to join the new golf club 
forming in his town. It was easy to per- 
suade him that he needed just that exer- 
cise and recreation—easy to show him that 
he was becoming one-sided, that he was 
losing the natural desire for play. He 
joined. 

Like all real golfers, he became enthusi- 
astic, but he did not demand of himself 
those necessary checks, judgment and 
moderation—he did not exercise sufficient 
control. 

From an hour in the morning, as he 
became more proficient in the intricacies of 
the sport, he continued to add to the time 
till he was soon using the entire morning. 

He had not developed man-building 
qualities that might have enabled him to 
leave his business in high grade hands. His 
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business suffered, imperceptibly at first, but 
his decrease in efficiency as а business 
builder kept pace with his increase in pro- 
ficiency as a golf player, until he lost his 
business. 

It would be romantic to say that he 
eventually became a golf champion, but this 
is not romance, it is cold, hard facts, and 
when I last heard of him he was a shining 
light in the Down and Out Club. 

This man was developing one side, his 
business side, but had paid no attention to 
the value of man-building and business 
permanence building. There is no doubt 
he felt he was starting to round himself 
out when he took up this really beneficial 
exercise. Lack of judgment, lack of self- 
control threw this splendid human machine 
on the scrap heap. 


Keep Approaching Your Limit 


Nature set the limit on man’s power 
very high. She intended that this machine 
she created should render ап efficiency 
worth while to the world, and she gave 
him opportunity to develop it, to round 
it out. 

Her laws are lenient, but they are 
inexorable. 

We must, in order to achieve the fullest 
return from this machine, study it care- 
fully and round out every side without 
harming any other. 

A steel machine, without a governor, 
would be destructive to itself at least. The 
human machine without the governor of 
control is likewise destructive to itself. 

He would be an unwise man who built 
a house without four sides. What about 
the man who builds a less than four square 
man to live in it? 

While all admit that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” it is just as 
certain that all play and no work makes 
Jim a mollycoddle. 

Strike a balance—a true mental balance. 

Your body needs variety, so many рго- 
teids, so much lime, so much phosphate, so 
much starch. 


Think! 


Your brain needs variety also. Don’t 
let the speed go too high for the fuel and 
lubricant supplied, and don’t let it get 
too low. 
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Rather than reduce the speed, it is well 
to increase the fuel of thought and oil of 
variety. 

Exercise the brain cells. Remember 
there is only one way to increase its con- 
volutions, by thinking; only one right way, 
by right thinking. 

Some men take up a hobby and ride it 
till it rides them. Others, in order to 
supply the variety, engage in ventures out- 
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side their own business, hoping first for 
profit, second for change of thought. 

When such becomes a matter of anxiety, 
a cause for worry, it has defeated its own 
aim, and is harmful in the extreme. 

Every moment of anxiety over outside 
matters, leaves that much less energy for 
your own business, and instead of round- 
ing the man out, instead of proving bene- 
ficial, is a real detriment in the race of life. 


Time 


By ROBERT E. SWETLAND 


т is of value, therefore no time 
should be wasted. 

If a man sleeps eight hours of the twenty- 
four, and sleeps properly, he is building 
body and brain. Therefore, there is ло 
room for the loss of a single one of the 
36,792,000 precious minutes of a life—not 
one shall go to waste and be lost. 

Every hour of the day is precious and 
should be dedicated to some building 
medium, either work, play or rest. 

We are here to improve and polish, to 
shape and to use the life current that God 
has put into our bodies. Nature. never 
impedes the progress of the man who truly 
desires a marked development. Even тап- 
kind steps aside and waits for the passing 
of a live man. 

Му friend Harwood, the real estate man 
who writes "Service" after his name, said 
to me a few days ago: "Swetland, I am 
following the policy of letting the others 
wait." 'This was in answer to my remark 
that he was careless of the position of the 
various traffic in the streets of Omaha. I 
noted a marked difference in our manner 
of attempting to stem the tide of a busy 
crossing. 

Then, I began to think about this prob- 
lem of time, and don't you know, brother, 
that the “whole kit and bilin' " of us are 
waiting just around the corner for a chance 
to kill time? It may be waiting for a 
vehicle to pass on the street, or idly con- 
versing with some brother loafer, or read- 
ing some unproductive literature. 

And so throughout a life we are “wait- 
ing" for something or someone to pass— 
until we have really formed the habit of 
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looking for or expecting impediments to our 
progress. 

Did Sheldon wait and kill time in climb- 
ing to his present state of development? 
Did Philip Armour, Henry H. Rogers, 
Elbert Hubbard, and countless others who 
have reached a state of marked develop- 
ment—did any of these wait? 

Nay, brother, these men found their busi- 
ness much too interesting to be drawn aside 
by the weaker sisters of impediment. They 


walked around, climbed over or tunneled 


through everything—and won. 

Elbert Hubbard, in his "Little Journay 
to the Home of Benjamin Franklin," says 
that "man must be born again," and that 
"he must be converted." 

А man must sum up his ability, discard 
his improper ballast, and arise, and before 
the ascension he must have arrived at a 
positive knowledge of his powers. Let self 
analysis serve here as his handmaiden. 

'The brain was designed for the purpose 
of creating and carrying loads. It possesses 
such capacity or carrying power, that when 
properly ballasted, it cannot be overloaded 
in a single lifetime. 

So then, let us изе this brain. Let us fill 
its storehouse with the wise sayings of men 
who have passed by and those who are 
passing. 

Whether at work or at play, or at rest, 
let the motto be “Onward to better 
things”; and, when at last, night shall close 
down the hatches, and nature kisses our 
eyelids for the last long sleep, it shall be 
said of men, here was one who to the last 
made the world better and more beautiful 
by the use of time. 


Law of Form Applied to Human Temper- 
ament : by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford" 


HE keynote of human character 
analysis is temperament. 

And the first law of temperament, 
as we saw in the second article in this 
series, is the law of color. By its applica- 
tion, we are able to tell, at a glance, the 
kind of force with which any individual is 
endowed. 

You will remember that the light-haired, 
blue-eyed, fair-skinned blonde is endowed 
with dynamic, radiant, expansive, driving 
force; the brunette, with his darker color- 
ing, with static, absorptive, cohesive, draw- 
ing force. 

This is an important key to character, 
but there is another still more important. 

The electrical engineer knows that the 
Leyden jar, the dynamo, the motor and the 
arc light are all charged with electricity— 
that is the kind of force by which they per- 
form their functions. But he would not 
handle them with success, or even safety, 
unless he understood how they expressed 
their force in action. 

'The Leyden jar gives forth a sudden, 
quick, explosive spark. 

The dynamo expresses its force in a 
quiet, steady, but powerful current. 

Strong, steady, rapid, continuous motion 
is the way the motor manifests the electrical 
force with which it is charged. 

And the arc light produces intense light 
and heat. 

In the same way, the student of character 
analysis must not only know the kind of 
force inherent in the men and women he 
meets, but how each will express the force 
in action. This knowledge may be gained 
through an understanding of the law of 
form, and by its application. 

It is the law of form that guides the 
electrical emgineer. He knows the dynamo 
from the arc light and the Leyden jar from 
the motor chiefly by their differences of 
shape and structure. Many different kinds 
of electrical apparatus are made of essen- 
tially the same materials and charged with 
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the same kind of force. It is their form 
and construction alone that determines how 
that force will be expressed. . | 

Here again we see the principle exem- 
plified that the laws of nature and of 
human nature are the same. The law of 
form applies with the same force to human 
beings as it does to electrical apparatus and 
the rest of animate and inanimate nature. 

We are all composed of the same mate- 
rials. And all those of the same degree of 
temperament under the application of the 
law of color are endowed with the same 
inherent form of force. That is to say, all 
blondes are endowed with the dynamic, 
expansive, driving form; all brunettes with 
the static, cohesive, drawing form. But all 
blondes are not alike in character, nor all 
brunettes. Your own most cursory obser- 
vation confirms this. There are many 
differences and degrees of difference 
between those of the same coloring, 
although they are alike in that part of their 
characters indicated by the degree of their 
coloring. One of the most important 
differences, as has been said, is indicated by 
the difference in form and structure of the 
individuals, which shows how they will 
express their inherent form of force in 
action. 


The Three Principles of Form 


There are three principles of form with 
which we are concerned in the study of 
human nature: the convex, ( — ) the con- 
cave, (~ ) and the plane, (—). 

One or another or a combination of these 
principles governs the form and structure 
of each individual. "Their effects can be 
seen in all parts of the body, but are most 
easily read in the profile of the face. In 
other words, for the purposes of this 
science, some profiles are convex in outline, 
some concave and some conform more 
nearly to the plane. These differences in 
contour or form indicate most important 
differences in temperament. 

We have all observed, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously these differences. 
Whether or not we know just what to 
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expect from each, we know that the sharp- 
featured person, with angular body, is very 
distinct in character from the broad-faced, 
blunt-featured person inclined to corpu- 
lency. In selling goods or choosing em- 
ployes, we accord an entirely different treat- 
ment to the man with high, sloping fore- 
head, larger at the eyebrows than above, 
prominent eyes, high Roman nose, receding 
mouth and broad, strong chin, most prom- 
inent at the point, from that we accord the 
individual with wide, bulging forehead, flat 
above the eyes—which are small and 
sunken — "sway-backed" or snub позе, 
prominent mouth and small, round, retreat- 
ing chin. We instantly classify these two 
types, more or less accurately, in our own 
minds. But it is well to know the law that 
determines their differences. And that is 
the law of form. 


The Law of Form Stated 


This law of form is stated as follows: 

It is a universal law of nature that 
objects that are sharp are penetrating, and 
that objects that are dull and blunt are 
non-penetrating. 

Let us see whether this always applies. 

You take up a pin or a needle. Because 
the instrument is sharp, you know at once 
that it is intended to penetrate something. 
The same is true of an awl, a pickaxe, a 
bayonet or a plow. 

In the realm of animate nature, we ее 
the same law exemplified in the thorn, the 
bee-sting, the hound’s tooth, the сом’ 
horn and the woodpecker's beak. 

On the other hand, when you see a thim- 
ble, a mallet, a stone-boat, a pin-cushion 
or án anvil, you know that the implement 
is non-penetrating. "The same is true of 
the duck's foot, the palm-leaf and the 
pumpkin. 

The form indicates the function and use 
of the thing. By its form, it is adapted to 
its use, and is a poor instrument for any 
other purpose. You cannot bore holes in 
an oak plank with a mallet. 

Likewise, human beings are adapted to 
their work, to their forms of amusement, 
to their social relations, and to other phases 
of their lives by the manner in which they 
express their inherent force in action, as 
indicated by the application of the law of 
form. 
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Understanding, then, that there are 
three principles of form, the convex, the 
concave and the plane, and these three 
principles appear in their most easily dis- 
cernible expression in the outline of the 
profile, we can make the following applica- 
tion of the law of form: 

А sharp, pointed or convex profile, the 
forehead being most prominent at the 
brow and receding as it rises, the eyes full, 
the nose straight, high in the bridge, or 
Roman, the mouth prominent and the 
teeth sharp and convex in arrangement, 
and the chin small, round and retreating, 
with corresponding sharpness and angu- 
larity of the body, shows a keen, quick, 
penetrating mind, with corresponding 
activity in the functioning of the physical 
organs, in speech and in action. 

А concave profile, with broad, blunt 
features, the upper part of the forehead 
most prominent, deep-set eyes, concave, 
retroussé, snub or simian nose, concave 
mouth, with broad teeth, flat in arrange- 
ment, and a broad, deep chin, prominent 
at the point, shows calm, slow, deliberate 
thought, slow action of the physical organs, 
and a corresponding deliberation and mild- 
ness in speech and action. 

The person with convex profile is alert, 
quick, energetic, active, decided and often- 
times abrupt. 

The person with concave profile is in- 
clined to be passive, deliberate, self-con- 
trolled, comfortable, good-natured, sweet 
and slow. 

Between these two extremes there are all 
degrees of these characteristics, approach- 
ing the balance in people whose profiles 
and bodily contours conform to the third 
principle of form, the plane. То state the 
same truth in another way, the more con- 
vex the profile, the sharper and more angu- 
lar the features, the more extreme will the 
individual he in the qualities of alertness, 
keenness, quickness, penetration, decisive- 
ness and abruptness; and the more concave 
the profile and the more broad and blunt 
the features and body, the more extreme 
will the individual be in slowness, mild- 
ness, good-nature, deliberation and sweet- 
ness. 

Applying the law of form a little more 
specifically, we find that each of the fea- 
tures may be either concave, convex or 
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plane, as well as the whole profile. Each 
feature has its own significance, and its 
shape gives an indication of character in 
perfect harmony with the law of form. It 
is important to understand these signs, as 
the profiles of many persons that you will 
analyze will be neither convex nor concave, 
but have some features of one type and 
some of another. 

For instance, a very common type is the 
one described early in this article, that with 
convex foreheard, eyes and nose, and con- 
cave mouth and chin. Another common 
combination is just the opposite, with con- 
cave forehead, eyes and nose, and convex 
mouth and chin. 


The Law of Form Applied to the 
Features 


A study of the features, as to form, re- 
veals these characteristics: 

A convex forehead, more prominent at 
the eyebrows than above, indicates keen- 
ness and penetration of mind, especially in 
perception. 

A broad forehead, more prominent in the 
upper portion, indicates a calm, deliberate 
mind, more inclined to depth and breadth 
than quickness and penetration of thought. 

Prominent eyes show keen perception, 
quick thought and ready expression. 

Concave eyes show slow perception, de- 
liberate thought and hesitant expression. 

en the nose is high in the bridge, as 
a straight, Roman, or hooked nose, it shows 
quick, positive mental and physical energy. 

When the nose is low in the bridge, con- 
cave in profile, or flat, it shows negative or 
passive energy of mind and body. 

A convex mouth, in which the teeth are 
sharp in form and arrangement indicates 
negative assimilative powers and an incli- 
nation to quickness, positiveness and blunt- 
ness of speech. 


A concave mouth, with teeth broad and . 


flat in arrangement, indicates strong assim- 
ilative powers with consequent good na- 
ture and mildness and deliberation in 
speech. 

А small, rounded, retreating chin indi- 
cates impulsive, quick action, with small 
endurance. 

When the chin is broad, firm and prom- 
inent at the point, it indicates slow, delib- 
erate action and good endurance. 
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These classifications are general. The 
signification of the form of any feature 
must be read, not by itself, but in its rela- 
tion to the other indications of the charac- 
ter of the individual. But I have here. 
stated enough of the specific application to 
enable you to work out the other indica- 
tions with the general law of form always 
in mind. 


Chemical Analogy of the Law of Form 


To assist you in keeping in mind the 
basic distinctions under the law of form, I 
invite your attention to an interesting and 
comprehensive analogy in chemistry. 

As is well known, all acids are sharp 
and penetrating in action. ‘They make 
quick and decided impressions upon the 
nerve ends of the body, particularly those 
of taste and smell. They are pungent, cor- 
rosive and stimulating. Lemon juice or 
vinegar are examples. There is something 
decisive about their taste. They stimulate 
an active flow of saliva. There is no doubt 
in your mind as to what you have taken 
into your mouth. 

Opposite to the acids in the chemical 
world are the alkalis. They are mild, 
slow in action, produce less decided impres- 
sions upon the nerves and organs, and are 
often soothing in their effect. 

You will readily get the analogy. 

Persons with convex outlines are like 
acids in their action. They are alert, posi- 
tive, penetrating, and always produce de- 
cided impressions upon the senses of those 
with whom they come in contact. 

On the contrary, those with concave pro- 
files are analogous to the alkalis—mild, 
slow in action, less penetrating, produce 
less decided impressions and have a sooth- 
ing effect upon others. 

The man of the “acid” type is acid in 
all his activities. That is his manner of 
expressing his force in action. He is 
aggressive, stimulating others, refreshing 
and energizing. And the man of the 
“alkali” type expresses his force in accord- 
ance with his calm, deliberate, good-na- 
tured, soothing temperament. "This is the 
type of man who is called upon to pour oil 
on troubled waters and restore the equi- 
librium of things. 
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There is still another way in which to 
apply the law of form. 

Án old saying has it that "extremes 
meet." And in one respect, these ex- 
tremes of the "acid" and the "alkali" types 
meet. И is a law of chemistry that the 
cruder and simpler the chemical com- 
pound, the fewer its number of possible 
combinations, and the narrower is its 
range of relationship to other compounds. 
This is true, not only in chemistry, but 
throughout animate and inanimate nature 
as well. And it is also true of the extreme 
types under the law of form in human tem- 
perament. 

Those with the greatest development of 
the "acid" temperament and those of the 
extreme opposite or "alkali" temperament 
have a much narrower range of association 
than those formed on the plane or balanced 
type. These last represent the more com- 
plex chemical compounds that have a wide 
range of chemical association. 

Hence we find the balanced type more 
adaptable, less inclined to narrow speciali- 
zation in work and social relations than the 
more extreme types. 


Human Analogies in the Fruits 


Still another analogy that many have 
found helpful, as well as entertaining, in 
the study of human nature under the law 
of form, is the likening of people of the 
various types to the different fruits. 

The laws of nature and of human nature 
are ever the same, and there is more than 
a fanciful analogy in some of the examples 
here given. 

First of all may occur to you the lemon. 
] have sometimes seen the fruit dressed up 
in the form of a doll's head, with the sharp 
end representing the nose. Here you have 
"acid" features, plainly enough, and of the 
extreme type. And there are human 
lemons. You may take that to be slang, if 
you like, but let me remind you that the 
lemon is a most valuable fruit, and that its 
positive, pungent, penetrating and refresh- 
ing juice is needed in the world. 

Another slang expression refers to some 
people as “peaches.” And that is not a 
bad analogy, either. Round, smooth and 
all curves and dimples, the peach is a good 
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representative of the mild, sweet, easy- 
going, pleasant people who resemble it. 

You sometimes hear people spoken of as 
"banana-faced." This is another good 
likeness. Ву banana-faced, of course, peo- 
ple mean to describe those of extreme con- 
cave profiles. And what fruit has less acid 
in it, is more delicate and undecided in 
flavor than the banana? 

Then there is the strawberry—piquant, 
pointed and highly acid. It, too, is true to 
the law. And so are the human straw- 
berries. 

So we might point out the cherry, the 
plum, and even the Ben Davis apple. 

Some people are delicious-looking and 
appetizing on first acquaintance, but 
woody, sodden and insipid at the last. 

Others remind us of the pineapple and 
the cocoanut—prickly and rough on the 
outside, but fragrant, rich and palatable 
underneath. You have known such people 
—know them now. 


Something not Determined by the 
Law of Form 


Care should be taken in judging people 
under the law of form not to try to make 
it indicate too much. Especially is this true 
in regard to the social natures of the two 
types. Many students have a tendency to 
get the erroneous impression that every one 
who is of the "acid" type must necessarily 
be bad-tempered, ill-natured and cross- 
grained, while those of the "alkali" type 
must be charming and attractive. 

This may or may not be true. 


The law of form does not wholly govern 
the social attractiveness of the individual. 
It plays its part, it is true, but there are 
other factors of importance that must be 
taken into consideration. Persons of either 
type may be socially either attractive or 
repulsive. Аз a rule, both have their ad- 
vantages as friends and companions. Both 
are splendid fellows and charming women 
—when good of their kind. I can not say 
that either is superior to the other. Each 
has his own sphere of usefulness and 
activity in the world, and we should be 
poor indeed if either type were missing 
from among us. 

А diet composed entirely of sweetmeats 
would be neither wholesome nor palatable. 
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The same would be true of a diet of salads. 
Both are delicious in proper season and 
combination—and, as I have said, when 


good of their kind. 


This is the third of the important series by 
Dr. Blackford on the Science of Character 
Analysis, which was begun in the November 
number, 1910. The fourth of the series will 
appear in the February number, and will take 
up the law of proportion.—Editor's Note. 


The Out-of-Doors 


Ву У, Н. Tennyson 


ОМЕ опе has said that the charm of 

the out-of-doors lies not in the fact, that 
it leads us away from civilization, but that 
it leads us to ourselves. 


The rural editor of The Independent, 
remarks that the fascination of land life 
is "that it unites the well meaning to a 
single end. The robins and the grosbecks 
do what they can for us as well as them- 
selves, and it is a great deal that they do. 
The honey bees and the bumble bees are 
humbler, but they are just as important.” 

In other words, a study of the birds and 
bees shows that the ruler of all nature 
demands co-operation, mutuality of inter- 
est, service. A day in the country will 
often lead one to see his own life in a new 
and truer light. 

The logic of John Burroughs, the natu- 
ralist, that the bees show lack of reasoning 
powers because they go on amassing honey 
beyond what they can themselves use (to 
quote the rural editor again), “is narrow, 
and it leaves out altogether the social unity 
of the universe. The world is not only 
one by attraction of gravitation, but it is 
solidly united in its life interests. There 
is no such thing as serving ourselves alone. 
We live in and for each other. The world 
is a hive, and whether we will or not, 
whatever we do or refrain from doing, 
affects the whole. Who wil? take our accu- 
mulations after we are gone? All the same 
we are all gathering, not for ourselves, but 
for other folk. . . . It is part of the moral 
arrangement of the world as well as of 
the physical that we should help each 
other.” 

Beautiful theory, you say? No!—more 
than that—solid fact, the ideal in practice; 
for the man who attains success in life is 
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he who makes his ideals actual, he who 
makes his beautiful theories practical. 

Make service the key of your campaign, 
and see whether or not co-operation, 
mutuality of interest, service, are real 
factors in life. 


The End In View 
By Jerome P. Fleishman 
osr strive for the plaudits of the 
world. Work for the “bully-for- 
you!” of your own conscience. 

External praise but tickles your sense of 
vanity, and, instead of being stronger, you 
are somewhat weaker for the temporarily 
gratifying applause. 

The thing you want to keep in mind, the 
thing you want eternally to hustle for, if 
you would grow, is honest self-encourage- 
ment. 

Flattery is mightily poor mortar to put 
between the bricks of your character struc- 
ture. 

Tear yourself and your work to pieces; 
compare, analyze, think; don’t be satisfied 
until you have put into your work the best 
that is in you, and then work to improve 
that best until you can honestly say, “I am 
proud of that and glad to stamp it as my 
very own.’ 

And then, without waiting for the cheers 
of the multitude, take up the next thing at 
hand and repeat the performance. That 
way lies the only kind of success worth at- 
taining. 

Advertising 

The same principles which a salesman 
uses in selling to a single customer must be 
used by the successful advertising man— 
the same principles amplified and general- 
ized to apply to a certain class or group or 
community instead of to the individual. 
And by just that much, advertising is more 
exacting in its requirements and greater in 
its achievements, The advertising man who 
has any narrower conception of his work, 
and lesser ideal of attainment, any smaller 
equipment for his work, should bestir him- 
self. For every day more is demanded of 
the advertising man, and more will be 
demanded as the business world comes fully 
to recognize this estimate of his position in 
commercial life.—JMfertz' Magazine. 


Relation of the Science of Economics to 
the Science of Business : by C. H. Ingersoll 


The philosophy and science of bustness dig deep into truth—they reach high for universal prin- 
ciples—their scope is broad, viewing every phase of life. Business is interwoven with life 
throughout its whole texture. Hence, no philosophy or science of business can be complete or 
even workable that does not take this deep, high, and broad view. All business troubles, from 
the failure of the lowliest worker to get or hold а job, to panics, revolutions, the downfall of 
nations and the decay of peoples, are a result of ignorant or deliberate violation of the natural 
laws of success іп business—real success, mind уои. No good business man, therefore, can afford 
to ignore the study of any of the allied sciences that, together, make up the science of business. 
Most important among these is the science of economics—that science relating to the subject of 
wealth, tts nature, production, and distribution, and the relation of humanity to it. The Business 
Philosopher is fortunate in securing a series of articles on this subject by Mr. Ingersoll, of Robt. 
Н. Ingersoll & Bro., of New York. While a business man of large affairs and unusual success, 
Мг. Ingersoll is a thorough student of, and lucid writer upon, economics... Other articles from 
Mr. Ingersoll’s pen will follow from time to time. They will deal with subjects of such vital 
importance as Tariff, Land Ownership, Taxation, Socialism, Conservation, High Cost of Living, 


and other kindred topics.—Editor’s Note. 


science of political economy (or eco- 

nomics), new. What is more logical 
therefore, than that they should be asso- 
ciated? 

Rule of thumb business has for ages sub- 
sisted without aid of any of the sciences, but 
as business men have now started to ques- 
tion what aids they need from the dominion 
of science, it is none too soon to consider 
economics. 

The very name implies a subject of fun- 
damental importance to business, and a 
definition of it starts a most interesting 
train of thought. Political economy deals 
with the subject of wealth, its nature, pro- 
duction and especially its distribution and 
the material relation of humanity thereto. 

This is a pretty "large order” it must 
seem to anyone on reflection—quite enough 
to engage the attention of a business student 
for a time. 

I have said economics is new. Not only 
is this true, but it is in a most nebulous 
condition as a science. Why a subject of 
such vital moment to humanity has not 
been fully exploited, is one of the few great 
puzzles; perhaps it is consistent with the 
evolutionary process; perhaps it is the fault 
of the educators; possibly a result of con- 
spiracy between the latter and the bene- 
ficiaries of a system based on ignorance of 
economics; or we may, with a sigh, con- 
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clude that it is no more astounding than 
that business has gotten on without science 
for all these ages. 


Slow Development of the Science 
of Economics 


'The first. formulator of any general 
theories of economics, was Adam Smith, 
in the Eighteenth Century, though crude 
views had been previously expressed, and 
some abstract points developed. Smith, 
with his “Wealth of Nations,” and John 
Stuart Mill, who wrote ‘Principles of 
Political Economy" are the only ones 
recorded and accredited as political econo- 
mists, though Henry rge receives 
honorable mention in the same category 
by some "authorities." 

'The leading controverted points have 
related to land tenure, limitation of popu- 
lation and definitions of "property." 

Political economy has been dubbed the 
dismal science—and with much propriety 
if one may judge by some of its tenets, as 
for example, that which asserts that popu- 
lation tends to increase faster than means 
of subsistence. Another reason is the ill- 
developed and conflicting views that have 
been set down as nature’s laws. Com- 
plicated and obviously absurd theories have 
added to the confusion and all told, little 
respect has been gained by its exploiters for 
this science. 
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Yet the demand for enlightenment has 
been recorded and enough of the principles 
uncovered to prove at least that there is 
“а science" and a mighty interesting one. 
Indications are daily multiplying that this 
science is the one most fundamental and 
vital to present day conditions. It is being 
turned to most hopefully by students in 
every field of uplift, as possibly holding 
the key to their especial need. And what 
is more logical than that a business student 
should do this very thing? 

Business is concerned with the me- 
chanical and commercial departments of 
wealth production and distribution, with 
which economics deals in the abstract; in 
other words, all business is economics 
though all economics is not business. 

That the business promoter therefore, 
should understand clearly the conditions 
underlying all business activity, would seem 
the first prerequisite, and there can be no 
question, that ‘as business approaches a 
scientific basis, this must be recognized. 


Penalties of Ignoring Economic Laws 


In so far as business is a gamble, a matter 
of special privilege or monopoly, or as it 
may exist in a non-competitive atmosphere, 
it may be oblivious in a measure to eco- 
nomics, but if its existence must depend. 
upon its merit, the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when it must recognize economic law 
or fail. 

From this conclusion a large and whole- 
some demand may be predicted for eco- 
nomic information, especially if the impli- 
cations heretofore recorded as to the present 
ignorance on the part of business men con- 
cerning both business and economic science, 
be confirmed ; and, if it has not already be- 
come so, may in the future be most import- 
ant in developing economic knowledge. 

I am of the opinion that one of the 
greatest forces that has resulted in the 
growth of economics as a science and is 
compelling its study, is business; this both 
directly and consciously, and indirectly 
through the development of our present 
highly specialized industrialism, of many 
problems for which economics offers the 
only solution. 

We have come to recognize ours as the 
age of production ; especially where effected 
by mechanics (and that is almost uni- 
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versal), the world's productiveness has 
multiplied beyond human conception in the 
past fifty or one hundred years. That this 
situation might persist under conditions of 
ignorance of economic law, is incompre- 
hensible, There are those who believe that 


'this is true, and that for this reason acute 


conditions are rapidly developing without 
any recognized remedy, and that a reaction 
in the form of a revolution is inevitable, 
but I am more optimistic, though I do not 
fail to note the alarming signs; I have. 
confidence that remedies are known and 
will be used in time to forestall revolution. 

Such confidence, however, would be 
fatuous if not based on an awakening which 
has not yet taken place. Of first im- 
portance is the awakening of the business 
mind to the fact that its interests can be 
conserved only by adherence to economic 
law. 

If the school of business is to be con- 
ducted wholly on empirical lines, and deal 
only in tips as to how to get there—to 
teach the tricks of business—then business 
may look for the day when it will have 
some strange tricks forced upon it, but if 
the new business school so broadly defines 
“Science” as to have it include ethics and 
economics, its power will increase. 

But there will be a new and closer defini- 
nition of the word “Business” in the mean- 
time. Business now includes monopoly, 
and the unscientific though not ineffective 
business school has prominently in its cur- 
riculum, not only how to work a monopoly 
for all there is in it, but also how to secure 
the monopoly. 

"Business as a cinch," is the way some 
of our "biggest and best" business men 
have looked upon it, and if we are looking 
for light along this path of emulation (and 
it is only too true that such are the ideals 
that largely prevail) we need no assistance 
from economics, unless the term may be 
conveniently misconstrued. 


Some New and Better Ambitions 


I doubt if economics will show the way 
in the easy money game sufficiently plain 
to please many of our young students. I 
doubt whether the making of millions over 
night lies this way. I doubt whether eco- 
nomics would place approval on many of 
the vast fortunes that have been so quickly 
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amassed in our present day business. This 
is perhaps the biggest reason why economics 
is called the dismal science. 

In fact economics does not appeal ideally 
to the ambition of the business student, as 
at present adjusted, but rather to a new 
ambition which I might state thus: 

To be big in business but not in dollars; 

To be in business and yet be on speaking 
terms with conscience ; 

To separate business achievement from 
the money-lust and yet to have a healthy 
regard for money; 

'To make business respectable and there- 
fore enjoyable by freeing it from subsidies, 
monopolies and cinches; 

To restore equilibrium long since lost 
between investment of effort and capital, 
and the emoluments in business; 

'To make business democratic under the 
maxim, "equal rights to all, special privi- 
leges to none." 

"A logical statement of your dismal 
science!” many will say—and they will be 
the "monopolistic bunch," or the poor 
devils that are only too willing to be 
devotees of of the Golden Calf. 

Nowhere may be found such earnest de- 
fenders of "what is" than in business, and 
especially if it's big, for the same reason 
that I have expressed as warranting my 
belief that economics will be sought by 
business men, i. e., it concerns their pockets. 

But I am not seeking to make conver- 
sions, except in this limited sense: I would 
like every business student to acknowledge 
that there is a code of economic laws just 
as immutable as any of Nature's laws. Аз 
to what they will do in view of them, is 
for them to decide. 

If they want to play the game for all 
the money to be got, I acknowledge that a 
few of them can get more by disregarding 
the law, but I am also advising the others 
that it is at their expense that these are 
operating; for economics covers the same 
general conditions in business that it does 
in society at large, which is that when the 
rich grow richer and the poor poorer, there 
is calamity for all. And the cause in each 
case is the same, i. e., monopoly. 


The Gist of the Message 


Economics teaches that humanity is 
interdependent; that the injury of one is 
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the injury of all. Cannot a business man 
accept this golden rule without entering 
the theorist class? If it is true, he has 
always been governed by it; were it not 
better for him to know it and save himself 
loss of both self respect and cash due to 
his ienorance? 

I disclaim anv intention of preaching any 
sort of new gospel, except that of “Know 
Economic Law." 

[ utter no threat, except that of natural 
consequences. I believe that evasions of 
the law are of but temporary advantage, 
and that true business science must line up 
with justice as taught by economics before 
very long. 

Nor do I preach any self-denial, or con- 
sider that any will be involved in a read- 
justment of business conforming to eco- 
nomic law; that is, any denial of what 
rightfully belongs to a man in business. 

I believe fully in the maxim, "Business 
is business," and have not sten in the school 
of economics Г have studied, any denial of 
big enterprises and generous profits. But I 
do believe that as economics prescribes a 
more equitable as well as more equal dis- 
tribution of wealth by clearly defining and 
recognizing the rights of labor and capital, 
and denying any to monopoly, its laws 
applied to business will find as effective 
action in curing the ills that beset com- 
mercialdom. 

In conclusion, I do not seek to connect 
business with economics, as an academic 
matter, nor ethical, moral or religious, but 
as an intensely practical and vital one. 

Substantial progress can come only along 
right economic lines. There is an economic 
cause behind every commercial irregularity 
which we are setting down as a phenome- 
non. If we want real progress that we 
can understand and depend upon, we must 
have economics. "This is just ordinary busi- 
ness sense. 

And then if you want to consider 
"ideals," why, economics will show you the 
straight road to them—only as you 
approach them you'll exclaim, “Why do 
we call these ‘ideals’? They also are 
nothing but plain business sense.” 


“Cynicism is a small brass field-piece 
that eventually bursts and kills the artillery 
man."—T. B. Aldrich. 


For Wiggins’ Sister's Sake 
Ков all that Wiggins is a little club- 
footed in his sense of humor, muscle- 
bound in his mental processes and left- 
handed in tact, I have sometimes suspected 
the good old fellow of guile. 

Otherwise, why should he have brought 
Neigh Poole to the office with him every 
day of the awful week that the young 
stock broker was down from San Francisco 
visiting Wiggins' sister? 

Fussberg expressed our thoughts about 
the third day. Wiggins had just left with 
his protege for the links, after a morning 
that had threatened homicide—or, perhaps, 
I had better say infanticide. 

Thus Mr. Fussberg: 

"| hate like cigarette smoke to do any- 
thing that might annoy so nice an obstruc- 
tion fool as Wiggins, and I suppose Maggie 
will reproach me for mussing up the office, 
but if young Poole brings here anything 
more like this morning's brazen offering, 
Im going to spatter him on those cold 
stones out there in the vestibule. I thirst 
for knowledge and am desirous of fitting 
myself to play my little part in my small 
world. But it makes me dizzy to take my 
wisdom straight and in such heroic doses as 
Poole administers.” 

“But he really is clever,” objected Dub- 
heimer. “Апа, besides, he seems to have 
made a great hit with Wiggins' sister." 

“That settles it,” fired Fussberg, picking 
up a rubber band. “If that solemn old 
innocent has no regard for his sister's 
future happiness, no one shall say that I 
was remiss in my duty. I shall mascerate 
the insect with this." 


Ever Heard Anything Like This? 


But the next morning Wiggins had the 
cub in tow, as usual. And, as on the three 
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previous mornings, he encouraged him to 


talk. I am a man of peace, so I kept my 
eye on Fussberg. 

It hadn't been difficult to get the lad to 
talking, of course, but I think it was Wig- 
gins’ apparent adulation that inspired him 
to eloquence. 

“These Sunday school boys that talk 
about the Golden Rule in business make 
me tired. АП this talk about the square 
deal is buncombe. It may win in the long 
run, in some lines of business. But in 
most cases, the man who monkeys around 
with it finds that he has been holding the 
bag, while his smarter competitors swiped 
the swag. In a business deal, let the other 
fellow look out for himself. That’s what 
he is there for. I am there to do him— 
and do him good—if I can get away with 
и. And I mostly get away with it, too, if 
anybody should send you a night-letter 
making inquiry." 

"[ should say you do!" admired Wig- 
gins. 

Fussberg squirmed and began to finger 
his letter opener. 

"And of all the sour, thin gruel that 
ever gagged a real man, this piffle about 
fairness to competitors is the most sicken- 
ing. 'The only fair way to treat a com- 
petitor is to kill him off—if you can. I 
have put more than one pirate out of busi- 
nes. If I don't push him off the boards 
in a pitched battle, with no quarter asked 
or given, then I'll gumshoe up behind him 
and slip a knife between his shoulder 
blades. Why not? He would do the 
same thing to me if he got the chance?" 

“Great!” uttered Wiggins. 

Fussberg was breathing hard. 

“Then there is the pale platitude about 
hard work. I never did a day’s real work 
in my life, and I don’t intend to. You 
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fellows work like slaves here eight and 
ten hours a day, and more. And what do 
you get for it? А weazened little old ten 
or fifteen dollars a day. I can go out and 
pick up fifty or a hundred dollars on the 
side almost any old day—easy money. I 
might just as well cop it, because if I don't 
someone else will." 

"Sure," breathed Wiggins ,looking at 
Socratic—rather longingly, I thought. 

Fussberg mopped his face. 

Socratic serenely went on reading his 
mail. 

"Im going to be a millionaire several 
times over by the time I’m thirty,” went 
on the fatuous voice, complacently, “but 
I can’t wait for any slow coach methods if 
I am. I travel light and make all the 
short-cuts. Money will buy anything and 
everybody. Every man has his price. If 
you have money, you have everything. If 
you haven’t, it’s you for heavy toil and 
little pay. After I have the coin, then I 
can amuse myself with being a pink tissue 
paper saint if I feel like it.” 

“Money talks,” agreed Wiggins, again 
looking at Socratic. 

Fussberg’s letter opener snapped in his 
fingers and he relieved his feelings by some 
language. 


The Other Fellow's Experience 


Socratic laid aside the letter he was 
reading and, for the first time, seemed con- 
scious that the youngster was in the room. 
He looked at him kindly. 

"A man is a dub that won't learn by 
experience, isn't he?" he gently suggested. 

"Gamble on that, bo," swaggered the 
youth, lighting a cigarette. “Your Uncle 
Neigh never gets stung more than once in 
the same place." 

“Hurt any to get stung the first time?" 

"Sure it does. But you get your 
money's worth in experience at that." 

"Why not let the other fellow get stung 
and you get the experience?" 

“Do when I can. Its the cheapest 
experience you get." 

“Thats mighty clever. 
Francisco pretty well?" 

“Like my own pockets." 

"Would you change places, today, with 
any of the old crowd that was living by its 
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wits there ten years ago? Honest, now, 
can you think of even one of them whose 
shoes you'd like to wear?" 

Poole was thoughtful for a few minutes. 

Fussberg seemed to breathe a little 
easier. 

But the lad pushed out his chin and 
came back. “Do you mean to insinuate, 
sir, that I am living by my wits?” 

Fussberg tried to loosen his collar. 

Socratic’s placid smile was as innocent as 
а child's. 

“Did my question seem to you like 
innuendo? I beg your pardon. I merely 
wished to know whether you would be glad 
to change places today with any of those 
who, ten years ago, were getting money 
from people by cleverness, without render- 
ing some equivalent value of goods or 
services in return. Would you?” 


Getting a Line on the Millionaires 


Poole uttered another silence while he 
painstakingly tried to kick a red swastika 
out of the pattern of our long-suffering 
office rug. 

Fussberg’s pulse was more steady. 

And, horrors! I thought I saw the 
fringes of an unholy smile dangling from 
the corners of Wiggins’ stiff mouth. 

“Well, I can’t say that I would,” the 
kid owned up at last. “Their work was 
too coarse—that was the trouble with 
them.” 

“Very likely,” smiled Socratic. “Can 
you think of anyone in the whole country 
who has made a permanent success of the 
kind you would like to make, by scheming 
to get something for nothing?” 

“Why, there are all the big millionaires. 
They got rich by clever schemes that other 
people weren't smart enough to beat 
them at." 

"And yet, Poole, is there one of them 
who didn't work harder than any hired 
man to give to the people a great industry, 
a railroad, a great store, or a great bank?" 

Again the lad was a Poole of silence. 

Fussberg was resting easy. 

Wiggins was really smiling, the villain! 

But Poole hadn't taken the count yet. 

“But they took more from the public 
than their services were worth," he chal- 
lenged. 


Tue Ривас DOMAIN AND DemMocracy—A STUDY 
оғ SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL PROB- 
LEMS IN THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION TO 
WESTERN DEVELOPMENT—By Robert Tudor 
Hill, Ph. D. Columbia University, Long- 
mans, Green @ Company, Agents, New 
York. $2.00. 

This is a valuable work for every student of 
history, sociology, and political science. In it 
Dr. Hill traces an epitome of the history of the 
race in the brief history of the United States. 

Especially does this apply to the West. In his 
preface, the author quotes Loria: “America has 
the key to the historical enigma which Europe 
has sought for centuries in vain, and the land 
which has no history reveals luminously the 
course of universal history.” 

Briefly, the work, which is voluminous, and 
bristling with facts and statistics, points out 
the development of a democratic ideal through 
the opening, occupation and exploitation of the 
Public Domain, and the opposite tendency, oper- 
'ating also as a result of the Public Domain, 
toward monopoly and its attendant oligarchical 
and aristocratic ideals. 

The great spirit of the West is the spirit of 
individualism and optimism. With plenty of 
land for everyone, the rights of the social entity 
were lost sight of. There were exploitation, 
waste, land-grabbing, excessive railroad grants, 
and other abuses that arose out of the doctrine 


that there ought not to be any curtailment of 


individual rights. But this has now gone so 
far that a verv few individuals enjoy the fruits 
of this great freedom, society as a whole suffer- 
ing from it. 

Dr. Hill says: “Тһе democratic ideal proposes 
for the individual a maximum of personal 
freedom consistent with social rights. In America 
the first part of this ideal has been embraced; 
but the remainder, much of the time apparently 
has been forgotten or given but secondary 
thought. American experience may well be cited 
as an illustration of the results of the applica- 
tion of one phase of an idea without a propor- 
tionate observance of its other features." 

The remedy, of course, is to limit individual 
liberty wherever it encroaches on the welfare 
of the social whole. 

“боте form of social control must be devised," 
says Dr. Hill, "for the only way to extend 
liberty, paradoxically, is to limit it. That this 
is of double importance, too, lies in the fact that 
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it is only with liberty that we may hope for 
continued progress.” 

That it is the West itself that is now the 
stronghold of the ideas of conservation, regula- 
tion of corporations, the defense of the people 
against privilege, and other popular movements 
for social control of individual activities, the 
author regards as one of the hopeful signs of 
the times. But he refrains from pointing out 
any one sovereign remedy for the ills that his 
book describes. His purpose is rather to give 
the facts and their significance and allow the 
reader to draw his own conclusion as the best 
way to solve the hard and complicated problem 
that confronts society today. 


IN THE Grip оғ THE NYIKA—FURTHER ADVEN- 
TURES IN BRITISH East ArricA—By Lieut. 
Col. J. H. Patterson, D. S. O. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

This is one of the many books dealing with 
exploration and hunting in Africa that have been 
appearing in more or less profusion since the 
adventures of one of our own prominent figures 
in that land of lions and wildebeests. I don’t 
care much for hunting, and I hate to kill my 
fellow creatures, and yet I read the most of 
this book. It was an interesting study in 
anthropology and evolution. Here was a man 
who, supposedly, had plenty of money to buy 
good beefsteak and onions at home, to sleep in 
health and comfort in his own dry and cozy 
bed, undisturbed by flies and mosquitoes, and 
to have his food well cooked and appetizingly 
served. And yet, because his remote ancestors 
had to go out and kill some wild thing before 
they could break their fast, this product of what 
we love to think is a gentler civilization must 
needs go into the jungle, risk his life in a 
hundred ways, sleep in discomfort—when he 
could sleep at all—get tropical fever and nearly 
die, eat unwholesome and badly cooked food, 
served in the crudest possible way, and take 
upon himself the hardships of bossing a gang 
of savage and mighty touchy porters, just for 
the sake of pumping cold lead into a few 
innocent creatures that never harmed him or any- 
one else. Far be it from me to say that he 
hasn't the right to do it if that is his cosmic 
urge. But, by hard exercise of my cerebral 
brain cells, I can think of a great many things 
that a grown man might do that would benefit 
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the world more. 
seems to me. 

Notwithstanding all thia, the book, as I said 
before, is interesting. Colonel Patterson had a 
man and his wife along with him on one of 
the hardest of these trips, and he had a lovely 
time with that pair. 'The woman was a good 
rider and a first-class shot, and did some very 
bloody killing herself. 'This may not be in full 
accord with our ideal of the gentler sex, but let 
us not be captious. The man was sick most 
of the time until the caravan arrived at a 
rather ticklish place in their march. Then, 
either by design or by accident he managed to 
kill himself with a revolver. After that the 
brave Colonel had а weeping widow on his 
hands along with а mutiny among his porters, 
who had taken advantage of the excitement and 
stolen all the guns. He shows up strong here. 
By pure bluff, or—to put it into more dignified 
words—by the exercise of a strong, courageous 
personality, he backed the rebels into a corner 
and took their firearms away from them. 

Afterward, he was taken with African fever, 
and would doubtless have died had it not been 
for the excellent nursing he received at the 
hands of the widow. 

From a geographical, botanical, and natural 
history point of view, the work is instructive. 
It is profusely illustrated with half-tones and 
photographs taken by the author. 


Anyhow that is the way it 


Tue Livine Тноџонт—Ву Will J. Erwood. Will 
J. Erwood Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Postpaid, $1. 

This book is a collection of nine essays, most 
of the material for which was derived from 
lectures given at various times and places by 
the author. 

There is nothing that is startlingly new in 
the book. It is the usual line of inspirational 
argument for clean, pure, constructive, serene, 
confident thought. It has the advantage of being 
well and forcibly expressed, so that I shoul 
think it might stimulate some people to do а 
little thinking. And if it does that, the author 
will not have written in vain. Nor will this 
review have been published in vain. 

There is so much that is good and true in 
the New Thought movement, and there are so 
‘many good people in it and getting a great 
deal of good out of it, that I often wish that 
its leaders wouldn’t go to such extremes—that 
they would be a little more moderate in their 
claims. There may possibly be an adept here 
and there who can realize in his own life all 
that they so glibly say belongs to him, but the 
great mass of poor mortals—even the most 
enthusiastic New Thoughters, sometimes—fail to 
attain anything like such heights. Thus the 
whole thing is, in a measure, discredited. 

Then I wish, too, that bright, earnest men 
and women who write these New Thought books 
would refrain from handing out that which is 
the merest speculation as if it were demon- 
strated truth. This oracular assertion that a 
thing is true—a kind of nonchalant assumption 
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of divine wisdom and infallibility—may be the 

eaisest way to build up an argument, but it 

doesn't impress thinking men very deeply. 

Now, Mr. Erwood, although a zealous New 
'Thoughter, is more than usually free from these 
faults. His book should therefore have an 
appeal to readers to whom the mass of New 
Thought literature must seem like unintelligible 
vaporings. 

From THE Borrom Up—Tue Lire Story OF 
ALEXANDER ImviNE—Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York. 

Tt is all about a little Irish lad that never had 
a square meal until he was along toward ten 
years old, and never wore shoes summer or 
winter until after his first square meal. He has 
been over most of the world, in all kinds of 
adventures and hardships, and was, at the time 
that this book was written, the lay minister of 
one of the principal churches in New York city, 
and a successful magazine writer. 

On the way up from the bottom, Alexander 
Irvine was a farm hand, coachman, coal miner, 
marine soldier in the British Navy, member of 
the party that went to Khartoum to rescue 


, Chinese Gordon and failed, champion pugilist 


of one of His Majesty's fleets, one of the unem- 
ployed in New York City, city missionary in 
the lowest bunk houses of New York's East Side, 
pastor of а mission church in New York, out 
of work again in the West, pastor of a church 
in the West, leader of mission work in Yale 
University, pastor of a Congregational church in 
New Haven, Connecticut, pastor of a radical 
people's church in the same place, member of 
several labor unions, labor leader, farmer, 
socialist leader, iron miner, and then preacher 
again. 

АП the way, Irvine was growing. All the 
way, he had a passion for humanity. To him, 
every circumstance meant an opportunity for 
him to lay hold somewhere and help some of his 
fellow beings. 

Once, when he was just about to jump into 
the river and end it all, he put off suicide long 
enough to dash through the smoke and flames 
and rescue a child from a burning dwelling. 
And he came near suiciding in the attempt. But, 
fortunately, he escaped. Otherwise this great, 
true story of a life would never have been 
written. And that would have been a loss to 
the world. I say this with the full knowledge 
that this Irish lad has not always been just the 
wisest in his choice of words and deeds. He 
may even be mistaken about some things today. 
I am inclined to think that he is. But he is 
courageous, has a keen wit, a smiling face for 
everyone, and has plenty of good red blood in 
his veins. Such a man will leave the world 
better for his having lived, despite mistakes. 


And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 
'The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until occasion tells him what to do. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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About Remembering 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


For some long time I have been promising myself to write up 
my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and I have 


not forgotten. 


Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System, whichever you 
choose to call it, which I believe is of more importance than 
the entire curriculum of your modern college. Мг. Dickson 
teaches memory. Good memory is necessary to all achievements. 


I know a man who is fifty-five years old. He is a student. 
He is a graduate of three colleges, and he carries more letters 
after his name than I care to mention. But this man is neither 
bright, witty, clever, interesting, learned nor profound. Не» 


a dunce. 


America's foremost authority 
on Memory Training and Prin- 
cipal of the Dickson School of 
Memory. 


This man openly confesses that he cannot 
memorize a date or a line of poetry, and 
retain it for twenty-four hours. His mind is 
a sieve through which sinks to nowhere the 
stuff he pours in at the top. Education is 
only what you remember. The lessons that 
you study into the night and babble about the 
next day in class are rot, unless you retain 
them and assimilate them by the slower 
process of memory. You cannot gulp and 
discharge your facts and hope they will do 
you any good. Memory only makes them 
valuable. 

Every little while in business I come across 
a man who has a memory, a TRAINED 
MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. He 
can tell you when, where, why, how much, 
what for, in what year, and what the paper 
said the next morning. 

Like this man is another, the general 
manager of a great corporation in a Western 
city. He never misses a face. If he sees you 
once, that's enough. The next time he'll call 
you by name, inquire about the folks at home 
and ask if you have recovered from that 
touch of rheumatism. 

He told me how he did it. He told me 
that he studied memory-training with Pro- 
fessor Dickson of Chicago. Also, he said a 
lot of nice things about Professor Dickson 
that I hesitate to write down here lest my 
good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson System of Memory-Training, 
as I understand it, and I do understand it, is 
very simple. If you want to enlarge your 
arm to increase the power and strength of 
your muscle, you exercise it. The same with 


And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. 
Without his notes and his reference literature he is helpless. 


your mind. You must put your brain through 
a few easy exercises regularly to discover its 
capacity. You will be surprised, when you 
go about it the right way, to know how 
quickly it responds to you. To the man ог 
woman whose memory plays you tricks, I 
especially recommend that you write to Pro- 
fessor Dickson to send you his literature. И 
will cost you nothing, and if his credentials 
and recommendations and the facts he sets 
forth do not convince you, you are not to be 
convinced—that's all. You do not know 
when you will be called to stand оп. your feet 
and tell what you know; then and there a 
trained memory would help you. 


You've sympathized with the little girl 
who stuttered her “piece.” But you’ve wept 
for the strong man who stammered and 
sucked air and gurgled ice-water and forgot, 
and sat down in the kindly silence. In the 
child it was embarrassment, but in the adult 
it was a bad memory. Professor Dickson’s 
System can give you a BETTER MEMORY 
because it is based upon right principles. 
Write and ask Professor Dickson to tell you 
how he trains the memory. 


Fill out coupon or postal and mail today. It means success 


Prof. Henry Dickson, 938 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
Send me your free book "HOW TO REMEMBER." | 


Name 


rei —— ==. 
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Are You a Big Man? 


O you feel competent to take 

a position involving large 

organizing and executive abil- 
ity? Have you confidence in yourself 
strongly enough to think that you 
could really earn an income of from 
$3,500 to $10,000 a year? Can you 
exercise authority and be responsible 
for results? 


Are you satisfied with your present 
work, your present rate of achieve- 
ment, your present income? Or would 
you like work that would call out all 
your powers, a chance to show what 
you can do under the best of condi- 
tions, and an income that will put you 
on Easy Street whenever you care to 
live there? 

Think these questions over care- 
fully. They may be the turning point 
in your life. They have been in the 
lives of others. And when you have 
thought it all out, then fix your deter- 
mination. 

You know what a demand there is 
for trained executives — especially 
sales managers. You know that a 
truly successtul sales manager—one 
‚ who gets the business and gets it 
» right—can pretty nearly name his 
own figures. 

And, if you have the right stuff in 
you, there are more places open to 
you right now than a regiment could 
fill. Your big problem is to get the 
training and the opportunity to show 
what you can do. 


So, as if your life depended upon 
it, listen to this: 


You can get the training for these 
big jobs at the Sheldon Business Nor- 
mal. And you can get the chance to 
make good as a graduate of that 
school. 


Here is what happened at the first 
session, held during the summer of 


1910: 


Of the students enrolled, every one 
finished the course. 


Of those who finished, fully four- 
fifths are now representing the Shel- 
don School, some as general agents, 
in charge of important territories, 
organizing the work, training their 
assistants and managing their own 
business. 


Others are district managers. Still 
others are assistant agents. 


And these men are making good. 


Others are in business for them- 
selves in other lines and are realizing 
the benefits of the Business Normal 
course. Some are occupying import- 
ant positions with large corporations. 


Proprietors and managers were on 
the lookout for the graduates of this 
class. 

This spells Opportunity to you in 
big letters. 

Now is the time to begin to look 
the thing in the face seriously. 


Hold some important executive 
sessions with yourself and answer the 
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questions at the opening of this 
advertisement honestly. 


The next session will be held at 
Libertyville, Illinois, beginning Mon- 
day, July 3, 1911, and will run for 
ten weeks. 


'The course will include: 


First—Personal study and class 
instruction in: 


(a) The Science of Business 
Building, which is the fourth 
edition of the Science of Suc- 
cessful Salesmanship. 


(b) The Science of Service. 


Second—An extensive series of 
personal” lectures by Mr. Sheldon, 
assisted by specialists, in Salesman- 
ship’ and Business Economics. 


и 

Third—A course of lectures оп 
Character Analysis, or the reading of 
Human Nature. 


Fourth— Frequent drills in the Art 
of Salesmanship and Sales Manage- 
ment. 


This course of study leads to the 
appointment of those students who 
desire to take up óur work, and who 


PHILOSOPHER 


shall be selected as. being worthy and- 
qualified, to immediate positions in 
connection with the work of the Shel- 


don Schools. 


The gross earnings of those who 
prove successful in these positions 
will not be less than $3,000 a year. 
Experience shows that earnings of 
$10,000 can be realized by men thus 
trained and employed. 


You who are now well placed in a 
congenial line can get here the train- 
ing you need to'ginger up and build 
up the work of your sales depart- 
ment. 


The class is also open to employers 
who find the training of competent 
sales managers a problem. 


You find here quick, sure, sane, 
tried, plain, direct, and scientific 
training for efficiency in sales man- 
agement. 


Now is the time for you to begin 
to get sales data on this most unusual 
opportunity. Time is short. You 
can begin planning now to come. 


Write to us right away, and we 
will answer, giving full particulars. 


The Sheldon Business Normal School 


THB SHELDON Business NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Libertyville, Illinois 


Will you please forward full particulars regarding your session for the summer 
of 1911, as advertised in THE BusiNEss PHILOSOPHER for January. 
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Banish Disease! Annihilate Fear! Incarnate Health! 


Do you want to thrill and tingle and pulsate ceaselessly with the ecstasies of splendid digestion, superh 
sex, sublime thought? Do you care to see opulence, success, happiness coming your way? Would you like 
to have beauty and power and pride fairly radiate from your regenerate being? 

"THE МАТОКОРАТН" and Herald of Health is а 100-page monthly resume of the best things 
progress-ward, from Physical Culture and Dietetics to the Pre-Natal Culture and Idealism. But it 
transcends these limits and makes YOU the real basis of study and your development, physical and mental, 
the real object of attainment. Subscribers receipe FREE each month personal advice on the treatment of 
all diseases. Specimen copy 10 CENTS, a full year of embodied health, $2.00. 

THE KNEIPP NATUROPATHIC HEALTH STORE comprises Health Foods, Health Clothing, 
Health Exercisers, Health Books, Kneipp Articles, Health Helps of every description. The Naturopathic 
Catalogue glistens with Health-Nuclei, and is sent for the asking. 

The Naturopathic Institute and Sanitarium, 465 Lexington Avenue, New York 
studies and teaches, and applies and lives the truths of Dietetics, Hydropathy, Physical Culture, Massage, 
Heliotherapy, Mental Regeneration, and all phases of Natural Healing. д 

COUNTRY BRANCH, “YOUNGHORN,” BUTLER, М. J. An idyllic nook among the mountains. 
Entire treatnfent also given by correspondence. Open all the year. А 
THE NATUROPATHIC PROGNOSIS BLANK of over 300 questions ів based on Heredity, Environ- 

ment, and Temperament, including Etiologv, Diagnosis and Prognosie, and prepares for Physical Culture, 

Hydrotherapy, New Thought and all phases of Naturopathy. It will reveal you to yourself in a new 

and wonderful way. Sent for a stamp. 

Father Kneipp's World Renowned Books 

"MY WATER CURE," (The Kneipp Cure.) 500 pages, 200 illustrations of the different treatments, 
as Water Applications, Baths, Wet Sheets, Vapors, Gushes, etc. This book is originally written by 
the famous Hydropathist, the Rev. Father Kneipp, is translated in fifteen languages and sold in over 
one million copies, alone in the German language. Price, elegantly bound, $1.00, paper cover, 60 cents. 

THE CARE OF CHILDREN. Ву Seb. Kneipp, paper 50c, bound 75c, postpaid. A treasure for 
every mother, 

GUIDE TO HEALTH and a complete catalogue of books on Nature Cure. Health Underwear, Health 

Foode, and Hygienic Supplies free. А 
Send 12 cents for Magazine, Catalogue, Prospectus and Question Blank. Address x 


BENEDICT LUST, Naturopathic Physician, 465 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Wanted—Men Who Can Es! 
$5,000 a Year 


WANT about twenty-five live men, previous experience unnecessary, who are 

willing to spend two weeks' time to prepare themselves to earn from $5,000 a year 

up, as general agents for Sheldon University Press. ] have personally demonstrated 
that a man can easily earn at the rate of $10,000 at this work. And I am willing to 
devote two weeks of my time to the personal instruction of twenty-five men in the way 
to do it. This class will be open to the twenty-five selected out of the list of applicants, 
free of all tuition, on Monday, January 2, 1911, and will close Saturday evening, Janu- 
uary 14, 1911. It will be held in the Administration Building of T'he Sheldon School 
near Libertyville, Illinois. Mail me this coupon today for further particulars. 


MR. A. F. SHELDON, Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois: 
Please send me full particulars about general agency for Sheldon University Press. 


Name ......... 


Address... 


City and State 
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Learn How to Think! 


The Sheldon School wants an opportunity to explain to you, 
free of all cost, how it is making thinkers out of men who 
before were mere plodders. Are you ready to hear the story? 


The big prizes in the world of quire in your spare time at home. 


business, the big positions, the big The Business Building and Sales- 
salaries, are going to the men who manship Courses of The Sheldon 
can think ahead. ‘‘How to develop School will easily put you in har- 
thinking ability” is a matter of mony with the fundamental laws 
training —training that you can ac- which develop thinking men. 
48,000 Sheldon Men Have Learned How 
The Sheldon Book is one of the most improved their ability to think through Shel- 
interesting pieces of business literature ever don teachings. 
prepared. It outlines the Sheldon Idea and If you are seriously in earnest—write for 
explains how Sheldon has applied all the laws The Sheldon Book, since you can do so 
of mind training to everyday business needs. without obligation or cost. This coupon 
This book is mailed Free to ambitious brings it—mail it surely today. 


men. It points out specific instances among 


than 48,000 Sheld h 
more than T Mine epson, Lae | The Sheldon School, 1996 Republic Bldg.,Chicago | 


Please send me FREE copy of THE SHELDON ROOK 
The Sheldon 


and full information regarding Sheldon Methods. 


а 
School | | 
Street .. А 
10% Republio Building, NOT, aerias dox ORE e ARES BUD е ase icc chil. | 
Chicago, Illinois im 
ШКАЛА NRI 
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Sherwin Cody's Latest Book 


How to Do Business by Letter 


and Training Course in Business 
English Composition 


The most successful book on letter-writing ever published, 
now іп its 47th thousand, eleventh edition, though but 
recently published. 

Contains over 125 model letters of all kinds, including a num- 
ber of the more successful pulling letters used by prominent houses. 

Also the Rules of Grammar complete, with all common 
errors; the Rules of Punctuation, Words Often Misused, Rules 
and Regulations of the Postoffice (correct to 1910), etc. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. See table of contents. 


Sherwin Cody's Form Paragraph 
Letter-Writer 


An indexed and gummed blankbook, full letter size, loose 
leaf, in which to paste form paragraphs to be used in answering 
all kinds of correspondence. 

By this system an $8-a-week girl can write better letters 
than a $25-a-week correspondent, because she simply copies 
into her book the best paragraphs in the regularly dictated 
letters of the head of the business, and all letters are in his 
language, perfect in every detail of punctuation, grammar, etc., 
and may be signed by his name though he never sees the letter 
himself. 'This is a wonderful means of raising the quality of 
correspondence, as well as saving much time and expense. 80 

mmed pages, 20 index pages, 100 pages in all; price, postpaid, 

3; subject to approval and return at my expense. 


Sherwin Cody's Compendium of 
All Card Systems 


An instruction book on loose-leaf and card systems (the 
only book ever published clearly stating the simple fundamental 
principles of these systems), accompanying a neat box of 500 
cards, size 3x 5 inches, printed from specially engraved wax 
plates in the best style, representing 18 complete systems all 
ready for use, including forms for mailing lists, advertising, 
salesmen's report and route cards, perpetual inventory forms, 
cost systems, school forms, and loose-leaf and card ledgers of 
all kinds, for wholesale, retail, mail-order, instalment, and 
specialty businesses. Electrotypes of plates sold and directions 
given for printing systems at one-third the usual price. Price, 
complete, $3.00. 


09009 How to Make Advertising Pay 
F How to Write Letters that Pull 


Office Salesmanship & Business 
Psychology 


SYSTEM 


CONTENTS: 


Using Words So as To Make 
People Do Things. 

How to Begin a Business 
Letter. 

How to Clese а Business 
Letter. 

The Body of the Letter. 

Applying for a Position. 

Sending Money by Mail. 

Ordering Goods. 

"Hurry-up". Letters. 

How Money is Collected. 

Letters 10 Ladies. 

Professional Letters. 

How to Acquire an Easy 
Style in Letter Writing. 

Two Kinds of Letters—Buy- 
ing and Selling. 

When to Write a Long Let- 
ter and When to Write a 
Short Letter. 

Answering Inquiries. 

Talking in a  Letter—Col- 
loquialisms and Slang. 

Complaint Letters. 

Condensation — Writing Ad- 
vertisements. 

Advertising and Follow-up 
Letters. 

Display in Letter Writing. 

Salesmanship in Letters and 
Advertisements. 

Customs and Regulations of 
the Post Office. 

Social and Official Forms; 
the Rules of Grammar, with 
Common Errors; the Rules of 
Punctuation for Business Office 
Use. 


I have made a detailed personal study of forty-six leading lines of business: Manufacturing, 
wholesale, retail, mail-order, and specialty, and have taught presidents, secretaries and адуег- 
tising managers how to make a success of their publicity—/ know what will win in forty-six 
different businesses, yours among the number, and this information I give in my complete 
course, together with all the books and special features described above, with scores of others— 
everything I have for only $30, including twenty personal lessons. Write for complete catalogue. 


SHERWIN CODY, LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Need Envelopes? 


"Write Hogan" 
— MAKERS OF——— 
ENVELO IN 


МУЕГОРЕ 


Hogan Envelope Company, Inc. 


319-331 West Ohio Street, Chicago 


A GOOD SHORTHAND REPORTER 


is the only kind you can afford to em- 
ploy. I am well prepared to handle 
all kinds of law and general reporting. 


FRED H. GURTLER 


SHORTHAND REPORTER 


Phone Randolph 3038 — 810-811 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 
to succeed comes by direction and control of 
the emotional nature. How to use all one's 


POWER energies and powers for success, for build- 


ing the real'self, is told in “Thought Force for Success” 
by Elizabeth Towne. Sent mow with big list of books on self 
help and power building, for only four cents (stamps). 


William E. Towne :: Department 32, Holyoke, Mass. 


"" DETROIT | 


HOTEL TULLER 


ев... em. 
бае“ М Cor. Adams Ave. 
c Ф ` and Park St. 


ee, In the center of the 
“в Theatre, Shopping 
and Business 
District. 


Has large Conven- 
tion Hall. 


Has grand Roof 
oem Cafe. 


Music from 6 P. M. 
to 19:30 А. M. 


Every Room has Private Bath 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
RATES: $1.50 PER DAY AND UP 


L. W. TULLER - -  Proprietor 
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Ask For Book You Want 


Place check in the square below indicating 
number of book desired; write name and address 
on lines below and forward, with 10 cents post- 
age attached, and the book is yours—without 
further expense or obligation, of course. 

1- THE ART OF FINANCIERING 


novias how business men may raise capital for business 
projects}, 
2—FINANCIAL HAND BOOK 
[For promoters, fiscal agents and brokers? 
3—BUSINESS BUILDING BY CORRESPONDENCE 
[For the man who uses circular letters] 
4-TVE SELLING FORCE AND THE SELLING 


[Showing why the great majority of selling plans do not pay] 
5-THE GREAT LAW OF AVERAGE * 
[A new principle discovered by a business expert, bring- 
ing CERTAINTY to business affairs] 
6—HOW $250 MAY RAISE $200,000 
[For the man with a real opportunity) 


If more tban one book is desired add 10 cents additional for 
each extra book. Money refunded if not perfe&ly satisfa&ory. 
Each book conveys a MESSAGE. Each tells something NEW 
and VALUABLE, 


The Business Development Co. of America 


January B-P 


Founded 1901 
119 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


Read Below What Practical Business 
Men Say of These Books 


“Booklets sent are fine and ideas О. K.”—L. E. BAILEY, 
San Jose, Cal. 

"Certainly 'Eye-Opener.'"— E. С. ELWOOD, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

“One of the best investments I have made for a long time.” 
—LE GRANDE DUTCHER, Editor of "Profitable Publicity.” 

“Consider brochures of real value to me and worth many 
more times the price asked." —L. C. KELLOGG, Seattle, W ash. 

“After carefully reading, I want to state that, if I could have 
bad the information contained In ‘How $250 Can Raise $200,000" 
1 would bave been saved several hundred dollars, much valua- 
ble time and been spared much bumilation, The idea ls right. 
I paid hard cash and harder experience in proving it." — E. D. 
CRIBBS, Highland Park, Ill. 

" 'How $250 May Raise $200,000' is the best article I ever 
remember seeing emanate from your establishment and ‘HITS 
THE NAIL SQUARELY ON THE HEAD.’ I have succeeded 
atlastin promoting my mine, but could have saved about 
three years of the time out of the four it has taken, If the 
proper course had been pursued from the first, as lald down. 
The course finally pursued followed closely along lines laid 
down now by you, save differing in details, The method was 
very much the same. 

“I think the very logical and convincing argument set forth 
in "Нож $250 May Raise $200,000' would wake пр a тотту 
one thousand years old, for EVERY WORD IS ABSOLUTELY 
TRUE." 


Very truly yours, 
MARK E. DAVIS, Oakland, Cal. 

Ч] was very much interested in ‘How $250 May Каме 
$200,000," for the reason that it appears to hit the situation 
exactly. I Бате read nearly all your issues for the past two 
years, and much of your printed literature, but never saw any- 
thing that covers the situation so completely as does this 
aricle."—]. T. RYAN, American Tire Armor Co., 816 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

“The Business Development Company of America is the 
publisher of five little books which are the most unique and 
Interesting publications in their way that The American 
Banker has ever had the pleasure of receiving * * * they 
contain a vast amount of information that will be of value to 
bankers, promoters and business men who are Interested in 
boilding up their business. 

n books sell for ten cents a copy and are worth $10 a 
copy. We advise our readers to send (ог them,” Editorial 
extract from The American Banker, March 5, 1910. 
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There is No Royal Road to 
Wealth—But—Some Roads are 
"Easier Than Others 


_ I have helped thousands of men to succeed—and my definition of 
acquiring success is: “То make more money, in а more congenial 


occupation." 


If you will read this page, you will learn how to find 


The way from wage-earning to business management 


and how you can make that way upward in the business world your own. 
I have succeeded—others have succeeded with me—this is Success's invitation to you. 


Disappointed ambition is the curse— fulfilled ambition 
the glory—of any man's life 


The average man who succeeds in this world is the 
man who realizes he was not born to set the world 
on fire —but aims at a goal within his reach and 
- keeps on with courage, persistence, and intelligently 
directed purpose until he gathers the sweet fruits 
of his labors, 
Henry Clav, Daniel Webster and James G. Blaine 
died from disappointment of theirthwarted ambitions 
to attain the Presidency. They aimed probably not 
too high, but with all their statesmanship they lacked 
the knowledge of Йот) to achieve their purpose. 


I, W. A. 5 


And how many men have died from disappointed 
commercial ambition simply because they did not 
know how to succeed is beyond the count of any 
earthly record. 

But the number of successful, life-enjovinz busi- 
ness men is growing every day. In the past, men 
have pursued and acquired academic knowledge— 
this is the day when men seck and acquire dusiness 
knowledge through avenues such as / offer yos. 
Will you profit by my experience? 


hryer, was a grown man 


earning $15 a week when I learned 
an easier way to make $15,000 a year 


1 found that many honest people neglect to pay their bills—but that they w2¢/ pay them if their obligations 
are presented in a dignified, business-like, human-nature way. 


That way is so easy that [ can make it clear and easy 
for you—for any man with ambition 


Merchants have their hands so full with the problems of buying and selling merchandise that they have 


This Coupon the First Step—Take It Now 
W. А. SHRYER, Prosident, 
American Collection Service, 399 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me full information, illustrated with photos, 
about how you and other men have succeeded in the 
Commercial Agency Business, starting without capital. 


no time to look after delinquent accounts. 


The men who, for various reasons, do not Pay their bills, are 
just like any other class of men—-a class of many types. 
And the knowledge of how to approach and handle eac of 
these types is the specialized training that makes а successful, 
commercial agency manager. 
You do not need capital to establish yourself in this busi- 
ness. You can begin in your spare time, just as I began. 
The field is so full of business waiting to be handled that 
our earnings will supply you with all the capital you nced 
or expansion. Every ambitious man who wants to establish 
himself in his own successful business should write to me at 
once. Mail the coupon. 


W. А. SHRYER, President 
American Collection Service, 399 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Secures this Great 
Reference Book 


An entirely new, up-to-date, down-to-the-minute Refer- 
ence Book, for bookkeepers, cashiers, accountants and 
business men. 

This magnificent volume weighs nearly six pounds; contains over 500 
pages, 200,000 words and 700 illustrations of forms and tables; beautifully 
printed on fine paper; handsomely and strongly bound; produced and pre- 
sented to the business world at a cost which brings it within the reach of all; 
easiest for reference, plainest for acquiring information, and most economi- 
cal when compared with all other publications of like nature. 


It is yours on payment of only $1.00 


down and the balance in monthly installments of 50 cents 
or $1.00 as you prefer. 

Monthly installment price, $4.00 per copy; introductory 
special cash price (less 10 per cent) only $3.60. 

In either case the expressage is prepaid to your address 
in the United States and Canada. 


E.H. Beach, Publisher, Detroit, Mich. 


Send 25 cents for 12 months subscription to 


Beach's Magazine of Business 


A handsome monthly magazine for business men, bookkeepers, ac- 
countants, cashiers, credit men, stenographers, advertising managers, etc. 
The man "behind the desk" must have it. Splendid business stories. 
Your money back if you do not like it. 


Е. H. Beach, Publisher, 69 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich, 


The International Business Correspondence Course 


Special Instruction for Home Study in 


Higher Accounting and Manufacturing Costs 


For those who desire to qualify for Higher Positions and Higher Salaries as Chief 
Accountants, Cost Accountants, Auditors, etc. 


The Course Comprises 


The International Business Encyclopedia (described above); six lessons on Higher 
Accounting; six lessons on Factory Cost Accounting; twelve sets of Exercises to be 
worked out; twelve sets of Standard Answers, and the personal attention of the Board 


of Examiners. 
THE COST 
Special Terms Until October 1, 1910 


This comprehensive, complete and fully effective Business Correspondence Course 
is offered at the temporary and very low introductory price of $10 cash, or $12 payable 
in easy installments of $2 down or $2 per month for five months. On and after Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, the price will be $20 cash, or $24 on the installment plan. 


Е. Н. BEACH, Publisher :: Detroit, Michigan 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Our Christmas Present 
to You 


Ten Per Cent Discount on all Books 


someone? Perhaps you are an employer, looking for 

presents that will express your appreciation of their 
loyal services to your employes, and at that same time, provide 
them with something that will be of more than temporary 
‘value. 


A RE you looking for just the right Christmas present for 


@ There is no more appropriate present, under any and all 
circumstances, than a good book. 


@ Most of you who read this advertisement have learned from 
past experience that we are able to serve you well with books 
that will live and grow in value as time passes—our man 
building and business building books. 


@ As a rule, our prices are fixed. Our books are standard, 
and worth all we ask for them. But our Christmas present to 
you this year will be a ten рег cent discount on all books listed 
on the last three advertising pages of this magazine and in our 
catalog—provided the order reaches us not later than the tenth 
of December. 


Order Early—There is Always a Big Rush 
in Our Book Department in December 


Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTY VILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Speed Up Your Sales 


You, Mr. Sales Manager! 


Do you want to put something into the 
hands of each one of your salesmen that 
will speed up his sales to record pace? 

You, Mr. Salesman! 

Do you want to get hold of something that 
will put you in the running for the top-notch 
prizes? 

Here is the thing. 

Mr. Albert E. Lyons, vice president of the 
Allen-Higgins Wall Paper Company, Wor- 


cester, Massachusetts, issued a series of letters 
to his salesmen last season. They helped to 
speed up sales in a way that made everyone 
concerned open his eyes. These letters were 
along Sheldon lines. Mr. Sheldon has seen 
and approved them—given them his hearty 
endorsement. 

But the great point is that they actually 
did speed up sales. 

Most important to you is the fact that you 
can get those letters to speed up your sales. 
They are now issued by us under the title 


Speed Talks 


'This book isn't big—contains just thirty letters—but a few words written on the back of an 
envelope once gave a man an idea that helped him to speed up his sales one hundred per cent. 


That's the kind of ideas you'll find in this book. 
It's yours for a dollar, postpaid. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 


A Real Christmas Gift! 


The Backbone Monthly 


HE magazine de luxe—for and about folks who are doing things worth while. 


Edited by Tom Dreier. Nothing else would make a better gift for your 


friends. Nothing else would be appreci- 
ated half so much. For one year it’s 
one dollar; for one copy it’s one dime. 


Special Christmas Offer— Send us one dollar 
and we will send to you, or to anyone else you 
say, The Backbone Monthly for one whole year, 
and as an appreciation, we will include a copy of 
the “Backbone Booklet”—a bouncer for the 
blues—without charge. The magazine can be 
sent to one address and the book to another, if 
you so desire, and we will forward notice that 
you are sending the book or magazine as a gift. 
You cannot find better gifts. Mail this coupon 
today! You may forget it later. 


The Backbone Society 


145 FOX STREET - AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Here's a dollar; send The Backbone Monthly 
and “Backbone Booklet” as follows: 


Send Magazine to 


LI 
Send Booklet 10... 


Мате __ 
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Christmas Presents—Big cR. 


ZR FULL JEWELED .WALTHAM $(065 


in Fine 20-Taor Gold-filled Cose. Bosrsatoed te hoop Acsuroto Time 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 

You do not pay one y until you have seen and examined this 
High-Grade, Full Jeweled Waltham Watch, with Patent Hairspring, 
in any atyle plain or engraved Саве, "EDS in your own hands, 


Greatest Bargain 5.81 a Month. 


FN BARGAINS, I No matter how far away you live, or how small your salary or income we 
Rings, oy pedem p" win E m a high- rade adjusted Waltham Watch, in gold case, 
oLD An г ears, an uarante any railroad inspection. 
Жын у TW " t А у Write for our hand ndeome Christmas Cata- 


IoFTIS ; T ELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND > 
log, filled with beautiful photographic illus- 
0 F IS " "MO. WATCH CREDIT HOUSE trations of Diamonds, Watches, solid gold Jewelry, 


Dest. P811, 92 № 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | Silverware and choice Novelties for Christmas presents. 
BROS & CO. 1558 Hrancnes: Pittsburc, Pa., 3t. Louis, Mo. | you would like to own or present to а loved one; it will be васи iny осе 


A Rapid, Medium-Priced THE VERY LATEST THING IN DUPLICATORS 
Duplicating Machine 


ss “САМТУРЕ ? SPRING-FRAME 
"EB compart, noiseless, DUPLICATOR 


1 00 Perfe& ReproduGions per Hour of Hand- 

writing, Typewriting, Music or Drawing 
Circulars can be taken direct from the duplicator, and laid one copy on top of another 
without off-setting ot blurring. No other duplicator possesses this advan- 
tage. Circulars and samples of work on application. The only makers in America of 
all descriptions of ribbons, clean carbon papers, duplicator, stencil papers, inks, etc. 
Agents wanted in all unoccupied teritory. 


CHAS. E. ARCHIBALD, PRESIDENT 


SPRING TRAME 7 : i Pen-Carbon Manifold Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Originators and only manufacturers of Non-flake carbon paper 
for typewriter, pen, pencil and stylus 


A Business Asset 


The ability to speak and write English correctly is a business asset of no means import 
ance. Yet how rare it is! You, Mr. Salesman or Mr. Business Man need this ability and it can 
easily be acquired. There is a fascinating way to 


Polish Up Your English 


It is by reading “Correct Englsh—How to Use It,” a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the use of correct English. It will par you to get in touch with this unique magazine, 
as it is the only one of its kind. Read carefully this 
Partial List of Contents—Shall and Will; Should and Would; How to Use Them: Correct 
English in the Home; Correct English in the School; What to Say and What Not to Say: Course 
in Grammer; Letter Writing and Punctuation; Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
Words; How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 

The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you prefer to see a copy before subscribing— 


Send Only 10 Cents 


for a copy of the current issue. You will never regret it. So if you are interested in your own 
welfare, do this now before you turn another page. But better still, use the Coupon TO-DAY. 


Correct English Publishing Company ... 212 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


s«ausasesenanscaenasesensesasa:iaesan CUT OFF HERE connncuennnennconsasaseuncsusesaces 


: CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS f 
: Мате. 22:52 TOM iiy dee E "E de cathe t brs pr ТОА ORE 
: Local Address ......... . ; 
Е Розо се... ил sh seed : 
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Salesmen Positions 
Now Open— 


ID you ever stop to consider that it requires special 
training, experience and proper methods scientific- 


ally applied, to find the best positions, for exactly 
the same reason that special study is necessary to accomplish 
the best results in any other line. 


@ Of course, a capable man can always keep himself employed 
but he cannot possibly have all the facilities necessary to learn 
of every opportunity to better his income. You may even 
know all the firms in your line. They may know of you. But 
that is useless if you lack the knowledge of when their changes 
or increases in force are likely to be made. Besides, your 
present position must be jeopardized by too strenuous efforts 
on your own part to keep in touch with other opportunities. 


@ Let us do the work for you. Twenty thousand employers 
use our service to secure capable men for Sales, Executive, 
Technical and Clerical positions paying $600 to $10,000 per 
annum. Hundreds of the finest opportunities are referred 
to us daily. 


@ Write our nearest office today for booklet, “Salaried 
Positions,” which explains our entire system and facilities. 
Mention briefly your qualifications. 


Business Service Company 
1214 Commonwealth Building .. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


805 Singer Bldg New York 818 Chemical Bldg......... St. Louis 
508 Park Bldg......... Pittsburgh 305 Loan & Trust Bldg., Minneapolis 
1016 Hartford Bldg Chicago Foreign Correspondents 
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GET TOGETHER PAGE 


In this page our subscribere will have the free use of a four line space for one insertion. In this space they 


may advertise themselves for sale or may advertise for the services of some one else. 
to Тнк Business Puirosopeura—will be obliged to pay 25 cents per line for classified ads. 


Othere—not subscribers 
In sending in 


your ads you should figure seven words to the line so that there will be no trouble over the insertion. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC, HONEST, TEMPERATE 

specialty salesman. Two to ten thousand per year. 
No salary hunting order takers need apply. References 
and bond necessary. Call or write at once. Commercial 
Register Company, Butfalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new gold letters for office windows, store fronte, and 
lass signs. Anyone can put them, on. Write today for 
ree sample and full particulars. Metallic Sign Letter 


Co, 431 М. Clark St, Chicago. — — — 


salesman, clean record and best of references, wants 
manufacturer's specialty line for Colorado. This con- 
nects with a live one. Colorado, care Sheldon University 
Press. 


STATIONERS—TRY ME FOR YOUR STEEL AND 

brass embossing dies, seals, steel stamps, etc. Your 
money back if you want it. Thos. B. Moffitt, Engraver, 
117 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 


SHELDON MAN AND A LIVE WIRE DESIRES 
agency for any legitimate proposition; experienced at 
handling salesmen. References: J. V. Guthrie, care 
Y. M. C. A, Portland, Oregon. 
WANTED—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALES- 
man by Sheldon graduate; experienced. Specialty or 
advertising proposition. Address Н. УУ, Smith, East 
Randolph, М. У s 
I HAVE A SUCCESSFUL INVENTION THAT 
will reduce cost of making Lapp Weld Pipe one-half; 
manufacturers in U. S. communicate. Wm. Bowers, Gen. 
Del., Guelph, Ont., Canada. 
SPENCERIAN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, LOUIS- 
ville, Ky. “Trains young people for business." F 


WANTED—ONE COPY NOVEMBER, 1908 BUSI- 

ness Philosopher to complete my files. Н. S. Ingvalson, 
саге Nyborg Quick Threading Needle Co., 436 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. F 


sition which will ‘net $25.00 per week. No schemes. 
State particulars. Address F. Miller, 400 Ferry Street, 
Newark, N. J. F 
WE NEED SEVERAL REAL SALESMEN TO SELL 

French Garters (men's) to jobbers and large retailers 
west of the Mississippi. Commission basis only. Address 
A. Greenspan, 59 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. F 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—SPLEN- 

did income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ability, ambition and willingness to Jearn a lucrative busi- 
ness. No soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for a man in your section to get into a big- 
paying business without capital and become independent 
for life. Write at once for full particulars. Address 
E. R. Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 
Estate Company, Suite 494, Marden Bidg., Washing- 
ton, О. С. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN AND 

escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection 
Business. Limitless fields; little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for “Pointers” today. 
American Collection Service, 165 State Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


WANTED-—EVERYONE IN YOUR VICINITY TO 

read the opening chapters of the new serial by Robert 
W. Chambers in the November number of Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. It is the greatest novel of the year and is 
illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 


A YOUNG, ENERGETIC AND TRAINED SALES- 

man desires to represent a good specialty house; first- 
C referret: Address Golden C. Cunningham, Mar- 
tinsville, Ill. 


START AN EASY AND LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 

We teach you how to establish а successful collection 
business and refer business to you. No capital ‘required. 
Little competition. Rare opportunities. Write for Free 
Pointers today. American Collection Service, 165 State 
St., Detroit, Mich. 


cago, manufacturing and jobbing a line 
of staple novelties, has for ten years 
successfully sold its product by mail to 
clothiers and furnishers. The owner is now 


A N ILLINOIS corporatioa located in Chi- 


increasing the line, has abundant capital, but 
wants а few good, 


reliable salesmen to 
become interested and sell the goods. They 
may take stock, if they desire. Arrangements 
to become effective January next. Young 
men desiring connections where immediate 
financial advantage will accrue, and where 
they may acquire substantial interest, if they 
so desire, please address, BUSINESS PHI- 
LOSOPHER, LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Wholesale Merchandise 
Sales Manager Wanted 


ARGE, long established 
wholesale shoe firm in the 
Middle West desires a Sales 

Manager; one who has initiative, 
tact and perseverance. Man must 
have established record, but not 


necessarily in the shoe line. 


Firm has well organized sales 
force today and is extending its 


business. It wants an executive 
who can outline and carry out a 
progressive sales policy. 


Only men of record need address 


Н. N. T., 1706 Republic Building, Chicago 
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Every Business Man Should Know 


© How to Finance, organize and reorganize a business along prac- 
tical lines. @ How to Distinguish a Legally safe investment in a 
business corporation. @ How to Investigate and ascertain the real 
condition of a business in which he isinterested. @ How to Manage 
a business corporation after it is created so as to avoid unnecessary 
legal complications. 


Ж А this information and much more is now available (without years of study or wad- 
ing through padded voluminous technica! books) if you will let us send you a copy of 
"Science of Organization and Business Development," by Robert J. Frank, the well- 
known corporation lawyer of Chicago. 

Ф We want you to examine this valuable condensed work whether you keep it or not, 
and therefore offer to send one, prepaid, upon receipt of your order and remittance for 
the price, $2.75; then if after you have had the book three days you conclude you do 
not want it, return it to us and we will refund the price paid and the return charges also. 
Write today before you forget it. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 


$2,000 to $3,000 a Year in 
Vacuum Cleaning Business 


$3,000 to $10,000 
Per Year For You 


STEADY, sure, permanent income 

of from $2,000 to $3,000 a year 
is easily and quickly established in cities 
from 5,000 up, with the Aero Vacuum 
Cleaning Power Wagon. Running ex- 
penses are small and profits remarkably 
big. Safer, more profitable than any 
other line of staple investment. Makes 


Big 


ea) Es 

surance Business. Our thoroughly tested successful вуз. 
tem not only equips you fully on every point of Real Estate, 
Brokerage and Insurance, wo also give you, free, a valuable 
course in Commercial Law. Our Free Book is of great inter- 
eat to anyone, but is of vital importance to Clerks, Book 
Keepers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and others who aro 
ambitious to be in a good paying business of their own. 


International Realty Corp., 1459 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


money from the day wagon arrives. 
$1,000 starts you. The Aero Power 
Wagons are standard—established by 
years of test. The only apparatus of 
enough power to do effective commer- 
cial cleaning. Send for wagon catalog. 

Largest builders in the world of 
Built-into-the-house Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems. Send for “Stationary Plant” 
catalog, stating kind and size of building. 


American Air Cleaning Company 


268 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Buccessors to The Cross Со. and Н. W. Cross а Co. 


This Book 

Shows You 
^ 
№. 

č 


How to Suc- 
ceed in Real 
Estate, Brok- 
erage and 
Insurance 


Send no money. 
but mereiy your name 
and address on a postai or 
cn the Coupon below 


NAME ................ коек опорное Pad 


АОРВЕВВ................. озеленении tme 
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Ginger Talks 


235 PAGES—15 FULL PAGE CARTOONS 


Sales of Two Millions a Month 


The Course in Salesmanship that Built Them for the National Cash Register Company 
YOURS FOR TWO DOLLARS 


HINK of a course in practical salesmanship, written 

straight out of the heart of the greatest selling 
organization in the world, by a Director of that organiza- 
tion; a course that does not merely describe the selling 
system of this colossal concern—but IS THAT 
ACTUAL SYSTEM ITSELF—the word for word 
Ginger Talks of that world famous company to its 1,000 
salesmen—the verbatim coaching, the exact specific 
instruction, the very selling pointers and arguments and 
inspiration and enthusiasm that built up, through those 
1,000 red-blooded salesmen, a business of over two million 
dollars a month in monthly sales. 


The Pabst Co. bought it for its 1800 Salesmen. 


The Quaker Oats Company invested $450 in it. 


1682 other giant concerns have taken it for 
their entire sales forces, many taking from 
100 to 1000 Each. 


Ask us to send you a list six feet long of these concerns which employ nearly 50,000 salesmen 


INGER TALKS are a complete text-book of INGER TALKS is the only business book 


instruction and pointers on the art of selling ever written that is as brilliant and fascinating 
goods. They simplify the whole of practical | in style and has the same human interest as 
salesmanship; make clear with wonderful illustra- George Ade's "Fables in Slang," Billy Baxter's 
tions and exact explanations how to make ap- "Letters," ог Mr. Dooley's famous conversations 
proaches, how to secure attention, how to create with his friend Hennessy. The sentences аге 
desire, how to stimulate to immediate action and crowded with epigrams, sharpened with pene- 
walk out with the order, They tell the salesman trating wit, lighted up with humor, and made 
how to turn enmity into friendship, cold indifference fairly alive with the tones of a masterful per- 
into eager interest, casual inquiries into actual buy- tonality. It is this wonderful combination of 
ers, actual buyers into permanent customers, They solid instruction and brilliant expression—"beef- 
touch on а thousand salesmen's difficulties and steak nutriment and champagne style" that has 
perplexities and show a way out of each one. brought Ginger Talks their tremendous sales. 


SEND YOUR GINGER 
SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Libertyville, Illinois. 
I am enclosing Two Dollars. Send me a copy of Holman’s " Ginger Talks.” 


Address... m end: 
You can adi $i. 50 per receive а copy е Ginger Talks and The Business Philosopher for one year 
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A Desirable Christmas Gift 


Depend on this convenient, useful, 
gentleman’s memo book to keep 
your dates, figures, names, memos, 
etc., in better, neater style. 


Bennett Everlasting 
Memorandum Book 


—leather cover, 33-4 x 8 inches, pocket for cards re- 
. Price complete 
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Simply send us your name 
Send no money 2:5: 51,2 ут book 
with your name printed. If satisfied, send us our 
$1.00. If not, return the book, Send today, 
W. W. BENNETT СО. 
Box 146, East End Pittsburg, 
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ONE DOLLAR BRINGS YOU 


“The Rational Life" 


By Wi J. Exwoop 
IM Me word "a on Loro- Marn 


Question; 
Life; The perni х 


nating as a romance. 129 is live RAR on e 
issues. 


y er talaga tor you . EVERYMAN! 
кен) унар. a € YWOMAN! 
and father, it has ideals 
Read it together! It 
= Жер to make 2 um Sweet Home!" 
© Finely bound, cloth and gold, about 290. за 
just from the press. Postpaid, enly One SM 
Address: WILL J. ERWOOD 
717 East 22nd Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Divorce ; 


Dept. B. 


It Pays to Buy Your Goods 
From a Reliable House 


Read What our Customer says 
in Regard to Our Carbon Paper 


“We have found the Carbon Paper which we have secured 
from you people to be the most satisfactory of any carbon that we 
have secured from any other firms, and we have bought Carbon 
from at least four other dealers since we got the last from you, 

"We need some Carbon now and we enclose herewith check 
for $2.00 which we believe is the price we pald you for one 
bundred sheets heretofore. On an old box which we have in 
the office which we secured from you is printed; “100 Sheets 
Durable Typewriter Paper, $2.00 a Box." 


How is That for a Boost? 


Don't you want to try a box of this good 
grade carbon? If во, send $2.00 along to the 


National Office Supply Company 
ZION CITY, ILLINOIS 


“The Square Deal House” 
promply fill your order. 


who will 


We carry two kinds; '*Favorite," the high- 
Art light weight carbon for manifolding, 
00 a box. Also, our ''Durable'" carbon at 


$2.00 a box per hundred sheets. 


Agents wanted to carry our up-to-date line of office supplies 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. SEND FOR CATALOG 
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CORRECT SYSTEM FOR BALANCE wm UNLIMITED EXPANSION 
PRACTICAL FOR 


OS | 
ES 

L Ер‹ GER 
This high-grade loose-leaí outfit, йз containing 200 pages 101x104 
fine quality ledger paper, ruled and printed, with alphabetical index, 
letters embossed in gold on extension leather tags, reinforced with linen 
to extra strong index paper, bound in a manner that if used hard enough 
to wear away the Russia leather, you will still have a strong canvas bind- 
ing. No posts or knobs to mar yourdesk. Can be adjusted to hola from 
one hundred 10 any number of pages desired. АП for $4,00, Sent pre- 
paid on approval. If not satisfactory send it back—no expense to you. 
Write today. Ask for Vol. 32, 200 pages, $4.00; 400 pages, $5.00; 600 
pages, $6.00; 800 pages, $7.00; 1000 pages, $8.00. 


Е. М. Volkert & Co., 85 Fifth Ave., Chicago 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


ich you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
our son I will teach you the Real 
ие business mail; appoint you Special 
Representative a my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual opportunity for men without 
pita bec inde ent for life. 
аме Book and full агыс ulars Fres 


BALTY СО. 
NATIONAL S Marden Buldi pa 
5 Washington, D. 


Embossed Business 
Stationery 


Printed from Steel Dies р 
Send for Samples 


We engrave a one-line plate and furnish 100 
engraved cards, postpaid. Engraved in script, 
$1.25; block, $1. 50; solid Roman, old English 
or French script, $1.75; shaded old English 
or block, $2.00; shaded Roman or French 
script, $2. 25. Cash to be sent with order. 
Best stock used. Monogram stationery. Wed- 
ding and business announcements. 


The American Embossing Co. 


192-69 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Examine the List—Select Those That Will 


Help 


Authorized American Edition of 


, 
DICKSEE'S AUDITING 
Revised and Enlarged 
By Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. A. 

Theacknowledged authority in both England and 
America on all subjects connected with auditing. 
The pee edition retains all the valuable mat- 
ter of the first edition, revised and brought up to 
date, and in addition over 200 Pages of entrrel: 
new matter. The subject treatment is (1) Aud- 
iting—U p to the Trial Balance; (2) Methods of 
Account; ч) Special Considerations in Different 
Classes of Audit; (4) Auditing—From Trial Bal- 
ance to Balance Sheet; (5) Forms of Account and 
Balance Sheets; (6) What Are Profits? (7) The 
Attitude of the Auditor; (8) The Liabilities of 
Auditors; (o) Investigations; (10) Interest; (11) 
Professional Ethics; (12) C. P. А. Examination 
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No concern which makes credit sales should be 
without this book, l: states clearly the require- 
ments for a valid contract of conditional sale in 
every state of the Union, whereby title to goods 
sold is retained in the vendor until payment has 
been made, ‘This information is arranged under 
uniform headings giving Legal Status of Contracts, 
how to execute them, acknowledgement or proof 
required, recording or filing necessary, recording 
fee, renewals, discharge, Landlord's lien, criminal 
liability of vendee, action for money judgment, 
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how to write a prospectus. Important 
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on the subject. Third edition. 1909. 
543 pp. Buckram. Both vols. $4.00 
delivered. Either vol. singly $2.00 de- 
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"Granted, for the sake of the argument, 
that some of them did, would'you change 
places with those you know did that?" 

Some more eloquent silence. 

And this time the youth took the count. 

Fussberg sighed happily. 


Some Things He Wouldn't Do 


Socratic was gentle with his next. 

"How would you build, Poole, by laying 
bricks or by throwing them?" 

"By laying them, I guess," admitted the 
subdued advocate of wealth by stealth. 

"How would you go after a harvest, by 
sowing wheat or by starting a fire in a 
erain-field ?" 

"Sowing wheat." 

“Would you batter down a wall of oppo- 
sition by throwing mud at it?" 

"Wouldn't work very well, would it?" 
grinned Poole. 

"Which is the shortest road, the straight 
or the crooked ?" : 

"Euclid says the straight road." 

"Can money buy peace of mind?” 

“№,” 

“Сап it buy security from worry ?" 

“Т suppose not, or some men I know 
would go out and buy an hour or two 
of it." 

"Can it buy happiness?” 

"Well, you can't be happy without it." 

"Granted, but that doesn't answer my 
question, does it?" 

"No, I guess not. If happiness could be 
bought for money, more people would 
have it." 

"When are you the most easily knocked 
over—when you stand up straight or when 
you stoop ?" 


A Gleam of Light 


‚ "When I stoop, I guess. I think I get 
your point, Mr. Socratic. I have always 
wondered why so many brilliant men 
wasted their time working and slowly 
building up their business. I see why it is 
now. Queer I never got hold of it before. 
I ought to have known that, in the long 
run, a man would have to give value for 
value. I can see now that the rocket 
makes a great splurge and goes up with a 
brilliant rush, but it soon burns out all its 
motive power. I guess you're right, 
Socratic. Anyhow, it’s worth thinking 
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about. Looking at the thing in one way, 
I'd be a crank to give up my easy money 
propositions and do some hard work. But 
I guess it would pay in the end. ГИ tell 
you the facts. Deep down in his heart, 
every smooth swindler knows that the game 
is sure to break all that follow it in the end. 
And yet he hopes to be the one exception. 
I make no promises, except that I will think 
over our talk. The old habits are hard to 
break, but—yes, Socratic, I'll do my best.” 

Wiggins was about to do something ab- 
surd, like solemnly pumping the young 
man's hand, when Fussberg carried him off 
to a golf club committee meeting with a 
rush. 

'To make this a good story, I ought to 
tell how Neigh Poole became a captain of 
industry by honest methods. Sorry I can't. 
But Wiggins' sister writes to him that her 
new husband is making good as a salesman 
for one of the most reliable of the old bond 
houses. 


Pascoe's Human Interest 
e Story 


SLOW, uncanny, dripping, splash of 
a footstep sounded in the corridor. 

Fussberg shivered. Wiggins stirred un- 
easily in his chair. 

Outside our door the slimy Thing 
stopped. There was a wet, groaning sigh, 
like the noise of a seal coming up from a 
long stay below, and Something dabbled 
with the door knob. 

Fussberg tried to whistle "Every Little 
Movement Has a Meaning of Its Own,” 
but his teeth chattered and he couldn’t keep 
the pucker. I turned up my coat collar. 

Then the door creaked dismally (doors 
never. creak otherwise than dismally) on 
its hinges, and an icy chill crept up our 
happy office walls. 

There was a patter of tears on the floor. 

I dreaded to look up, but the fascination 
of horror drew my eyes to the doorway. 

It was Pascoe. 


A Corner on Grief 


The great, beautiful world outside must 
have been happy that morning. Half un- 
consciously, I listened for the sound of 
brass bands, presidential salutes, joy bells 
and the cheers and huzzahs, the gay chatter 
and laughter of people beside themselves 
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with gladness. Because there was no mis- 
taking the fact that Pascoe had rounded up 
a complete corner on all the woe, grief, 
sadness, sorrow, gloom, depression, discour- 
agement, disappointment, disillusionment, 
heart-break, pain, care, suffering, anguish, 
torture, disaster, horror, agony, distress, 
blue devils and black moods in all the 
world. 

“Pascoe,” jabbed Fussberg, peevishly, 
"when you do lose your happy smile you 
go down the slide the swiftest and farthest 
of any mourner I ever saw. You make the 
lachrymose Niobe look like a boulder in the 
Mojave. Out with it, man. But use that 
umbrella jar over there. We can't have 
you crying all over our dainty rug." 

Pascoe oozed into the office and poured 
himself into a chair. And all that Fussberg 
got in reply was one mournful, reproachful 
look from eyes that looked from the depths 
of pools of tears. 

So Wiggins tried his hand. 

“Come now, old man, cheer up. Every 
cloud has a silver lining. Things are.never 
half as bad as they seem. Tell us your 
troubles. Perhaps we can help you out." 

Pascoe uncorked a sigh as big as a horse. 

*"They've got me this time," he sobbed 
into the umbrella jar, like the thoughtful 
fellow he is. “I supported the Antis in the 
last election, and since then my old crowd 
has been after my scalp. I fought them to 
a standstill until, through their pull with 
the railroad, they tied up my mine. That 
cut off the big end of my income, threw my 
men out of employment so that, even if I 
should ever be able to open up again it 
will take me months and perhaps years to 
build up my forces to the old efficiency, 
and keeps me paying big taxes and main- 
tenance on a non-productive property." 


A Desperate Situation 


“But you still have your big store here 
in town," soothed Wiggins. 

Pascoe emptied the overflowing umbrella 
jar into the sink and took a fresh start. 

“бо I had, you ancient owl, and I played’ 
it for all I was worth. Then they turned 
their newspapers against me, held up my 
goods, coming and going, at the freight 
house, combined the other stores to cut the 
prices out from under me, doubled up on 
my taxes, hired away my help and 'influ- 
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enced' a good many of my best customers 
away from me. Now I guess there is noth- 
ing for it but the receiver." 

“But there is still your big interest in the 
Interurban. That has been paying good 
dividends," comforted Fussberg. 

Pascoe buried his face in his hands and 
wept softly for a few minutes. Then, cut- 
ting down the output of grief enough so 
that he could talk, he went on: 

“The ‘gang’ controls the board of 
directors in that, too. "The last dividend 
was passed. I am practically squeezed out. 
And they have hammered the stock until I 
can't get half what I paid for it if I should 
sell. Then my boy had a fine job in the 
Kalmia Bank. The ‘gang’ has seen to it 
that he has lost it, and are taking good care 
that he gets nothing else here in town. He 
is hard up and will have to go. He and his 
mother both blame me for the trouble, and 
she will probably sue for divorce if her boy 
leaves town." 

“Pretty tough, old man. If there is апу- 
thing we can do, let us know," crooned 
Fussberg, his sympathies all aroused. 

Pascoe rolled his damp head from side 
to side, moaning. 

“Nothing but lend me a gun. I might 
as well get off the earth and have it over." 


Looking for the Happy Ending 


“Throw away the book before you have 
finished the story?" came from Socratic 
with wonder. : à 

Pascoe sat up until the tears splashed on 
his vest. 

"Why, what do you mean?" 

"Ever read a novel ?" 

“A few.” 

"Didn't the hero always keep getting 
tangled up tighter and tighter until he 
couldn't stir hand or foot, and the heroine 
have troubles heap upon her until nothing 
worse could possibiy happen?” 

“Үер.” ; . 

"And just when things got so desperate 
that any change must be for the better, 
didn't the hero always show his mettle by 
getting them both out of limbo with one 
brilliant stroke ?" 

“Most always." 

"And did you by any chance ever lay 
aside the book when hero and heroine were 
at the mercy of their enemies?” 
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"Nope. Had to read on and see how it 
came out." 

“Things can't get very much worse with 
you, can they?” 

“Don’t see how they could." 

“Then how can you think of leaving un- 
til you have seen how the hero comes out 
of his scrape?" 

“Too painful when you're the chap in 
the scrape." 

"Can't you stand off, as Elbertus says, 
and watch yourself go Бу?” 

"Great idea! Like going to a show, isn't 
it? I never thought of it just that way be- 
fore. And I would stay and see the last 
act, too, by the great custard pie, if I had 
one little sinew of war left. But what's 
the use?" 

"Wouldn't it be a great human interest 
story if you were to fight them empty- 
handed ?" 

“You talk foolishness, Socratic. I'd 
have about as much chance as a dog with 
tallow legs fighting wild cats in hell.” 

“Even at that, you'd stay to see what 
became of the dog, wouldn’t you?” 


How It Came Out 


“Yes, I would,” gritted Pascoe through 
his teeth, "and I'll fight this gang to a 
standstill yet. You suggested the fight. 
How shall I begin it?" 

"What is the only fair way to fight a 
sneaking, prowling, skulking, darkness-lov- 
ing enemy?" 

“Why, throw the light on it, I suppose." 

“Well, is there anything easier?” 

“Мо, I suppose not. But they would 
throw me into bankruptcy before I could 
peep loudly enough to be heard." 

*Did you know that the governor would 
appoint a committee to investigate the oper- 
ations of the gang in this town?" 

“Is he really going to do that? How do 
you know?” 

"Didn't Barnes telegraph you, too? He 
wired me this morning that he had the 
promise and that the announcement would 
be made in tomorrow morning's papers. 
What will be the effect?” 

“The political yeggmen will scamper 
like rats to hide their tools—and they 
won't want to be found with any of my 
goods on them, after what happened here at 
the last election.” 
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“How would it affect the result if your 
story came out tomorrow morning in the 
Anti Bugler at the same time with the 
announcement of the governors com- 
mittee?” | 

“There wouid be nothing that they could 
do but open things all along the line and 
make denial." 

And that is how it came out. 


Don't Violate Confidence 
By Jerome P. Fleishman > 

No so long ago there walked the 
streets of Baltimore, as an advertise- 
ment for a local place of amusement, a man 
in a long linen duster. He wore a pair of 
frosted spectacles that partly concealed his 
eyes. On the front of his coat, in letters 
nearly a foot high, “I am blind,” and on 
the back was the following: “If I could 

see I would go to Blank’s Theater,” etc. 

One's hrst feeling, upon seeing this man, 
was one of sympathy. As he came closer, 
however, it was very evident that he was 
far from being sightless. His eyes, back of 
those frosted glasses, were wide open, and 
through a little hole in the center of each 
lens he could see pretty nearly as clearly as 
the average citizen blessed with perfectly 
healthy and unobstructed vision. 

When one learned that the man was 
really not blind and that he was simply a 
walking announcement for a moving pic- 
ture show, the feeling of sympathy turned 
first to amusement and then to disgust. I 
know this, for I read those feelings on the 
faces of a hundred or more people in the 
course of a short stroll in the wake of this 
human, insult to the science of advertising. 

Instead of being a paying advertisement, 
it seems to me that this man created an un- 
conscious (or should I say subconscious?) 
but, nevertheless, real feeling of resentment 
toward the place he was supposed to adver- 
tise so humorously and cleverly. 

It’s just this about advertising: Prop- 
erly, sanely, convincingly used, it is one of 
the greatest factors in the development and 
growth of modern business. Once the en- 
tire confidence of the public is gained, the 
advertiser has but to see to it that nothing 
is said or done to violate that confidence, 
and he may be sure that the stream of pub- 
lic patronage will flow his way. 


THIS IS LIFE 


ROBERT E SWETLAND 


O GIVE the day such a service that I may go to my 
home “weary and content and undishonored"; to 
mingle my soul with the joy of my loved ones in song, 
story, reminiscence, or the sacred silence of the open page. 


€. To laugh and romp with the innocent babe; to drink in the 
sweet music of his laughter—and then to hear his “Now I 
Lay Me,” and stand by while the mother tucks him in, and 
the baby lids are kissed down for the night. 


© То pay homage to the mother of my babe in words of cheer 
and sympathy ; and then, as the hour of bed-time approaches 
to mingle our common soul with the soul of some great man 
or woman, through reading their written words in book or 
pamphlet. 


€. Then, with this fragrant memory of another to close off 
the thoughts of myself and my work—with one last glance 
at the waxen face of the sleeping babe; the wife's good-night 
kiss, and then to my rest. 


€. To rise early. To exercise, bathe and shave. То breakfast 
frugally—and then out into God's good world of sunshine, 
and the song of birds. Then on to the hum of traffic where 
lies my work—the altar on which burns the incense of my life. 


€. To serve: To give something of value to many others, and 
out of the whole to extract Peace, Love, Wisdom and Sweet 
Content—this 1s life. 
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The Use of *Local Color" in National 
Advertising : by Arthur Bernard Freeman 


DVERTISING, like other sciences 
before it, is passing through its age 
of generalization, but gradually, as 

it becomes more exact and more under- 
stood, specialization is beginning to make 
itself evident to some considerable extent. 

Some advertisers are classifying people 
into groups and directing copy of a specific 
nature with certain conditions in mind in- 
cident to such groups. Writers are analyz- 
ing the character, the temperament, the en- 
vironment and the social status of the va- 
rious groups of people and are adjusting 
their copy to conform with such conditions, 
working along the lines of least resistance. 

Valuable statistics are being compiled 
and haphazard, spasmodic general advertis- 
ing is giving way to the specialist, who 
classifies his audience and, after intelligent 
analysis, serves each class with a special 
brand of copy, proportioned to their par- 
ticular ability to digest. 

But despite the progress which has thus 
far been made, there seems yet to be a great 
absence of “local color" in national adver- 
tising, a lack of some element that conveys 
a local appeal or some local interest to give 
the advertisement added weight. 

We hear of a hundred thousand souls 
destroyed in far away Italy through earth- 
quakes and our interest and attention are 
but momentary. Even a Slocum disaster 
or an Iroquois calamity is quickly forgotten 
by people who read of it less than a thou- 
sand miles away. But let an accident, in- 
significant when compared with these, oc- 
cur in our home town, and it leaves an im- 
pression which time alone can efface. That 
which was unimportant a thousand miles 
away becomes a tremendous event at close 
range, because our local interest has been 
touched and aroused. 

What a great force this mental attitude 
might become in national advertising! 
What added interest might accrue to a 
national campaign if the territory to be cov- 
ered were first divided into groups and 
some “local color" injected into each differ- 
ent division. 
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But lest this article become too general, 
specific instance is indulged in. Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, and adjoining country suffer consid- 
erably from hard water, as every housewife 
and every laundry will testify. Certain 
soaps and soap powders, which have a ten- 
dency to soften hard water, are heavily ad- 
vertised in these localities, but the effect is 
very general. If this advertising had some 
specific reference to the community in ques- 
tion, if it said, for instance, that “Oska- 
loosa's (or even Iowa's) hard water waxes 
soft when mixed with Wilson's Powder,” 
or something to that effect, it cannot be de- 
nied that the advertising would be ma- 
terially strengthened. 

Chicago lake breezes, added to Chicago 
smoke, have a very disagreeable effect on 
the complexion of the Chicago public, and 
while every lotion advertisement in that 
city talks in a general way about softening 
and beautifying the skin, none seems to 
touch the local interest. If a cream prep- 
aration concern advertised that continued 
residence in Chicago and exposure to these 
conditions would eventually do great harm 
to the skin, which So-and-so's lotion could 
prevent, it is logical that the advertising 
would be müch more impressive. 

The writer has seen medical advertisers 
issue printed matter with maps showing in 
what localities certain ailments, like ca- 
tarrh, for instance, were most prevalent, 
but that is as far as they went. If their 
advertising in these particular localities 
brought out these facts there is no question 
about the efficacy of such an idea. 

* Every locality has its peculiar conditions, 
which affect the people located there, and 
the latter in turn, with these conditions 
fresh in mind, would give ready ear, or eye, 
to something or somebody who could 
change or improve such conditions. 

'There are hundreds of advertised arti- 
cles which improve in value under certain 
climatic or other conditions, hundreds of 
articles which have a specific value and 
other uses in other localities, but this cir- 
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cumstance seems to be overlooked to a sur- 
prising extent. 

When medicine and astronomy were 
new among the sciences, doctors prescribed 
leeches for every ailment from toothache to 
rheumatism, and astronomers thought 
every planet a зип. But today, by classifi- 
cation of conditions into groups and the 
handling of certain groups with certain 
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procedure, splendid results have been 


wrought. 


Likewise the national advertiser of the 
near future will feel the local pulse first 
and then improve his general appeal with 
a spirited injection of "local color," which, 
after all, is only another phase of the “рег- 
sonal element" in advertising. 


Business Maxims 


By J. К. MORETON 


Г the majority of business men whose aim 
it is to be successful in their under- 
takings would only store up in their mind 
a few good maxims, or such thoughts as 
might counsel them in times of difficulty, 
there would not be half so many failures 
as there are. I know there are many who 
seem to thrive on maxims of a dishonest 
or doubtful kind, but the end of honesty is 
far preferable, and brings better fruit to its 
followers than all the gains of the wicked. 
The age we live in is, to most men, so full 
of hypocrisy and deceit, and it is so diffi- 
cult to make a living honestly, that a man 
who is too conscientious to take a mean 
advantage is looked upon as a sop—a poor, 
foolish, half-witted creature who chooses 
to let a chance go by to make his fortune 
because his conscience forbids him to do 
an unjust act. From school the youth goes 
out into the world, and when he sees men 
cheating each other, he is given to under- 
stand "it is business," and if he would get 
on he must make out the goods of his 
master are better than they really are. 
Upon this principle he works until deceit 
becomes a second nature, and he cannot 
break the habit, try as he will. And if a 
master tries to persuade his servants that 
there is no dishonesty in a little deceit, who 
has he to blame but himself if, a little later 
on, he finds he has been robbed by those 
whom he taught to rob others. Make not 
your servants slaves to your business, but 
give them freedom for mental culture, and 
recreation for their bodies’ sake. Over- 
work caps up the vigor of health, and he 
who robs another of his strength is worse 
than he who robs men of their gold. Be 
careful in using time, and be faithful to 
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all your promises, and punctual in all your 
appointments. Не who wilfully wastes 
another's time is a thief, and unworthy of 
any man's trust. Lost time no might or 
power can repay; and he who idles away 
the summer will have little clothing to 
keep himself warm with in the winter. The 
shortest leaps sometimes lead to a ditch, 
and short cuts often prove to be the longest. 
What work thou hast undertaken to do, 
give thyself time to do it thoroughly. 
Hastily-executed work soon falls to pieces; 
but the seeds of good work are never lost. 
He who sows good will reap that which is 
good, but he who sows bad deeds, sows for 
himself future trouble and woe. 


But He Didn't 
By W. E. Fitch 


He could do the best work 
In the whole bloomin’ town— 
But he didn't. 
He could make his competitor 
Look like a clown— 
But he didn't. 
No use for this man 
To mix up with his kind, 
For he was the one who 
Could beat them all blind— 
But he didn't. 


He should have made good 
When he had such a cinch— 
But he didn't. 
Most folks will cry help 
When they get in a pinch— 
But he didn't. 
He died as he lived, 
At the hour of eleven, 
Expecting, of course, 
He would wind up in Heaven— 
But did he? 


Points on the Psychology of Attention 


Practically Applied : 


by George H. Oilar 


An Address Delivered Before the Adscript Club, 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, October 10, 1910 


TTENTION is the active direction 
A of the mind upon an object of sense 
or of thought, giving it relative or 
absolute prominence; it may be either 
voluntary or involuntary.”—Century Dic- 
tionary. 

By concentrating our thought or mental 
energy upon a definite object or objects, we 
bring to consciousness ideas that would not 
otherwise have risen from their obscurity, 
or render clearer and more distinct some 
of those already under notice. 

Mental energy is strengthened when 
thought is directed to any one object to the 
exclusion of others, and is partly explained 
by the reference to the general law that, 
the more an amount of intellectual energy 
at our disposal is limited, the greater the 
number of objects liable to receive our 
attention, and the less will each receive; 
and conversely, the greater our intellectual 
energy and the concentration of thought, 
the fewer must be the objects attended to, 
but the attention attains a more definite 
force. 

The low order of intellect is like a bell- 
mouthed gun that scatters the charge, while 
the high order of intellect resembles the 
choke bore that concentrates the charge in 
a limited space, carries far and is more 
effective. : 

In the business world we see many соп- 
cerns making a success distributing a single 
commodity or line of merchandise. The 
success of these specialty houses is obviously 
largely attributed to the working out of 
this general law. The nature of this busi- 
ness creates a style of advertising that pro- 
duces a concentration of thought or atten- 
tion and is instrumental in counteracting 
the selling forces of its large competitor 
who is engaged in the distribution of many 
different lines. 


Favorable Attention Gives Value 


The inventions and products of the 
various manufacturers of the world are as 
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nothing until through advertising they are 
forced upon the attention of the public. 

It is because of the lack of attention that 
а good thing is not in use. Ап article may 
have the most desirable qualities, but unless 
the attention of the public is attracted to 
the fact it is of no consequence. 

If the people do not make use of a 
thing, "What's the use, anyway?” 

After all it is the one who can get a 
thing in popular use who does the business. 

Whether George Westinghouse invented 
the air brake or not makes very little differ- 
ence, the important thing is that he suc- 
ceeded in getting the railroads to use it. 

The people do not take a newspaper to 
read advertisements, Consequently an 
advertisement in the newspaper competes 
for attention with the news, the editorial 
part and the other advertisements. [ is 
claimed that at the present time seventy 
per cent of the value of an advertisement 
is credited to attention. 


Just why some advertisements attract 
more attention than others is shown by 
Walter Dill Scott, director of the Psy- 
chological Laboratory of Northwestern 
University, to be due to certain psycho- 
logical principles. 


The Psychology of Attention 


'The average reader may not know just 
why his attention is attracted to this or that 
advertisement, but if the cause of attention 
were analyzed it would be found to be 
due, according to Scott, to one or more of 
the six following principles. Many illus- 
trations making these principles clear could 
be presented, but for the sake of brevity we 
will merely state the principles as given by 
Scott and use only a few illustrations in 
each case. 

The first principle is '"The power of 
any object to force itself upon our attention 
depends on the absence of counter attrac- 
tions." 
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It is through the working of this prin- 
ciple for instance that we involuntarily 
give our attention to the sudden appearance 
of an air ship in the sky.. 

We are reminded also how when the 
automobile made its first appearance a few 
years ago we were held spellbound upon 
seeing it pass by, whereas now it has 
become so common we hardly give it a 
glance unless because of its speed or the 
recklessness of its driver we are forced to 
attend to our safety. 

The second principle is “The power of 
any object to attract our attention depends 
upon the intensity of the sensation aroused." 

Some colors for instance attract more 
attention than others. From experiment it 
has been found that the colors having the 
greatest attention value are first red, second 
green, and third black. 

'The significance of this principle is 
noticed in the fact that red lights have 
become in general use as danger signals. 

Objects in motion attract attention while 
still objects are passed unnoticed. One 
operating a davenport bed in a show win- 
dow will stop thousands where the same 
piece of furniture without a demonstrator 
will hardly be noticed. Electric motion 
signs have become so popular that adver- 
tisers are vieing with each other in their 
efforts to produce the most striking motion 
effect. 


The Laws of Contrast and Simplicity 


The third principle is “The attention 
value of an object depends upon the con- 
trast it forms to the object presented 
with it.” 

The uniformed guard attracts attention 
as long as he stays out of his rank. As soon 
as he falls in line with his comrades he 
ceases to attract attention. 

An advertisement which shows no par- 
ticular contrast to those around it possesses 
little if any attention value. 

The fourth principle is, “The power 
which any object has to attract attention, 
or its attention value, depends on the ease 
with which we are able to comprehend it.” 

The advertisement introducing an 
entirely new commodity, to have attention 
value, should express some common point 
of interest. We are ever looking for 
things and points in common. Two persons 
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meet and the opening subject of conversa- 
tion is usually either. their health or the 
condition of the weather. These are topics 
of common interest and are used to lead 
the thought up to the thing to be attended. 

Emerson says, “А man is a method, a 
progressive arrangement, a selecting prin- 
ciple, gathering his like to him wherever he 
goes. He takes only his own out of the 
multiplicity that sweeps and circles around 
him. What attracts my attention shall have 
it, as I will go to the man who knocks at 
my door, whilst a thousand persons as 
worthy go by it, to whom I give no 
regard.” 


The Laws of Repetition and Feeling 


The fifth principle is, “The attention 
value of an object depends upon the num- 
ber of times it comes before us, or on repeti- 
tion.’ 

The clerk who was waiting upon a cer- 
tain couple must have been impressed with 
the working of this principle as applied to 
advertising when his customers were in 
doubt as to whether it was Mennen’s or 
Women’s Talcum Powder they wanted. 
As a matter of course they were induced 
to buy Mennen’s with the assurance that 
it was equally good for man, woman or 
child. 

Again, while the question as to how to 
make the best use of this principle in adver- 
tising is a mooted one, it is self evident that 
the oft repeated tale attracts attention. Our 
favor to certain articles of merchandise is 
frequently due to the fact that we have 
read the name or advertisement so many 
times that we almost unconsciously demand 
the article we have thus become so familiar 
with. 

The sixth principle is, “The attention 
value of an object depends on the intensity 
of the feeling aroused.” 

A pictorial or illustrated advertisement 
attracts attention according to the emotion 
it excites or the appeal it makes to the 
instinct. 

Its value is made more intense if the 
illustration is executed by an artist. Photo- 
graphs do not always appeal to the esthetic 
feeling, but the same may be aroused by 
an artist through the proper and skillful use 
of harmonious combinations of color and 
form. 
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The fundamental study of pleasing form 
as applied to advertising display is based 
upon scientific principles. 

For example, a rectangle the base of 
which is three per cent greater than its 
height is more pleasing than other rect- 
angular forms. 

Again it is found, though at first it seems 
absurd, that there is on a vertical line a 
point at which it will divide with the most 
pleasing result. For instance a vertical line 
eight inches long to be divided with the 
intent of getting the most pleasing arrange- 
ment will have its lower section five inches 
long and the remainder three. The remark- 
able preference for this ratio has given such 
an arrangement the name of the "Golden 
Section." 


Attracting the Attention of the 
Different Temperaments 


While these principles influence atten- 
tion to a degree it seems that, owing to the 
many different temperaments of human 
mind, people are attracted in many different 
ways. 

At the present some are attracted by the 
advertisement occupying large space and 
preferred position, others because of their 
analytical turn of mind are attracted by the 
small and less conspicuous advertisement. 

Some look to the head lines, the cuts, 
display, price, phrasing, alliteration, etc., 
while others consider their opposites. 
Indeed, some few are attracted to the con- 
cern using no advertising space at all. In 
the latter case is it the absence of adver- 
tising that attracts the attention? Because 
of the ever shifting of public opinion and 
the liability of overdoing things through 
competition it is reasonable to believe that 
we may find that some of the things at the 
present attracting the most attention may 
at some future time be displaced by their 
opposites. 


Getting Attention by Silence 


Upon visiting a large department store in 
New York City recently, my attention was 
very forcibly attracted to placards on dif- 
ferent articles throughout the store bearing 
the words, "Not advertised." Why would 
the management call attention to the fact 
unless he thought that there were some peo- 
ple who believed in unadvertised goods? 
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Another remarkable thing that attracted 
my attention and illustrates my thought is 
the fact that a few of the great and suc- 
cessful stores in New York City do not 
even have their names on their store fronts. 
Indeed we were in one large store and made 
a small purchase before we learned it was 
Altman’s. The absolute unpretension and 
self reliance of the store made an impres- 
sion upon my mind never to be forgotten. 

These events might indicate that signs 
and advertisements may become so crowded 
that they lose some of their value in attract- 
ing attention, and their absence becomes 
more valuable as an attention getter than 
their presence. 

However, the first and last thing con- 
tributing to a success in business is atten- 
tion. As I hope to bring out a little farther 
on, it must be more than that, for the atten- 
tion that creates an unfavorable opinion is 
worse than no attention at all. Our adver- 
tising must attract favorable attention with 
the intent of creating a desire on the part 
of the reader to possess the thing advertised. 


What to Advertise 


I should feel as though I had not given 
this subject its due exposition without 
dwelling somewhat upon the thing attended 
or advertised. 

In treating the subject relative to adver- 
tising, it appears that the object to be 
attended or advertised is as important, if 
not more so, than the effort to attract 
attention itself. 

In our particular business for example, 
we are realizing that it helps to secure 
attention by educating the people to buy 
household furnishings of the style and 
quality that will make the home attractive 
and at the same time contribute to the 
physical comfort, artistic taste and refine- 
ment of our patrons. 

Furniture and decorative textiles as 
manufactured today are articles of evolu- 
tion. Much of both the good and bad has 
from time to time been designated. But 
through education the good designs of all 
periods are displacing the meaningless and 
worthless in the cheaper grades of furniture 
as well as the more expensive. 

Wonderful improvements in this country 
have been made in the last two decades in 
the style and construction of furniture 
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which, through the channel of educational 
advertising, is reaching the high mark of 
popularity. 

'The designer who attracts attention 
today must draw his inspiration from that 
which is based upon simplicity and use- 
fulness. 


The Factor of Permanency 


A great deal of attention is now being 
given to the copies of the old masterpieces 
of Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Chippendale, 
Morris and the Adams Brothers. But I 
imagine that these men of arts and crafts 
thought very little of the attention their 
work would receive at this day and age. 
'These designers had the conception of 
what good furniture should be and their 
creations found a ready market among the 
nobility and cultured of Europe, the influ- 
ence of which will never be lost. 

It is self evident and easily understood 
that the only thing worth attention is the 
article, service, or act possessing merit. Ап 
inferior article of merchandise may attract 
attention, but its flaw or defect is no 
sooner detected than the article is passed 
up and forgotten. 

Also the act or service deserving atten- 
tion is the one proving the omnipotent 
power of truth. 

Falsehood, inconsistency, and exaggera- 
tion may temporarily attract attention, but 
such negations can not long abide in our 
consciousness. 

Truth, consistency and accuracy are the 
positives which іп themselves attract 
because every creature in reality loves and 
seeks the truth. 

And at this moment friends, if I am 
holding your attention I am demonstrating 
the truth of this statement as well as point- 
ing out an illustration of its meaning. 


Some Essentials of Good Advertising 


It goes without saying that an advertise- 
ment is written with the intent of secur- 
ing the respect and esteem of the reader to- 
wards the thing advertised. 

In writing copy it is needless to say we 
want the public to think favorably of the 
thing we desire to sell. 

We soon learn in business that а neza- 
tive and pessimistic statement or description 
repels instead of attracts. We are therefore 
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impelled to speak or write in positive and 
optimistic terms. But how can we do this 
consistently and truthfully unless we have 
service and merchandise of real merit? 

And this i my crowning thought and 
admonition. 

First of all, let us see to it that we have 
something worth while to advertise. With 
this condition established it follows that the 
advertising becomes what it should be, a 
perfect reflection of the thing advertised, 
and at the same time educational in its 
nature. 

From: the descriptive standpoint, at least, 
the idea of an advertisement might be lik- 
ened to a mirror. Our attention is attracted 
to the perfect, flawless mirror because we 
can depend upon getting a perfect reflec- 
tion. The imperfect looking glass, like 
the exaggerated advertisement so distorts 
that it is repulsive and is regarded as un- 
worthy our attention. 

Scientifically we reflect that which is oc- 
cupying our thought or attention. This be- 
ing true, we must say it makes а very ma- 
terial difference in our business how we are 
thinking. 

Thinking good business attracts trade. 
Thinking its opposite drives trade past the 
door. This may seem theoretical and 
visionary, but, scientifically speaking, the- 
ory precedes the practice. 

A correct theory coupled with executive 
ability brings things to pass, but without 
executive ability theory is as powerless as 
steam in unlimited space. 


Voluntary and Involuntary Attention 


Advertising that stimulates voluntary at- 
tention is evidently ideal. While as Scott 
says, "The investigations of involuntary at- 
tention are as vet far from satisfactory, it 
seems that most minds agree that what we 
call voluntary attention comes through cul- 
tivation or education, so it would appear 
that the highest type of advertising is edu- 
cational." 

While the attention of the infant, for 
instance, is practically involuntary, as edu- 
cation asserts itself we see the development 
of voluntary attention. As St. George 
Mivart in "Nature and Thought" puts it: 

"In the childhood of our race and of 
each one of us. the attention was called 
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forth by the action upon us of external na- 
ture." 

The higher the education, the more vol- 
untary the attention, at least it so appears. 
But to my mind the question, "Is there in 
reality such a thing as voluntary atten- 
tion?" remains unanswered. I am free to 
admit we think we guide our thoughts, but 
the admission merely raises the question. 

Is it not the desire, after all of which 
we must give account? In other words, 
are we individually accountable for the 
direction of our attention? 

The things receiving the greatest favor- 
able attention in business as well as in so- 
ciety are those things contributing to the 
progress and welfare of the public. A 
thing or an act to receive lasting attention 
must possess those positive attributes 
which manifest genuine usefulness, sincer- 
ity and beneficence. For illustration, we 
only need to look and listen. 


Some Business Building Attention 
Getters 


As I have already indicated, favorable 
attention is produced by expressing the 
positive (not negative) qualities and at- 
tributes. In a general way some of the 
attention getters might be enumerated as 
follows: honesty, courtesy, tactfulness, op- 
timism, success and consistency. 

It is better to underestimate than to 
overestimate. 

While the old saying, “competition is 
the life of trade,” is in a measure true, I 
do not believe that price-cutting competi- 
tion works to either the good of the dealer 
or the consumer, It is a question whether 
or not dealers using cut-price leaders are 
rendering the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

It is apparent that with the cutting of 
prices among dealers comes the lowering of 
quality standards among manufacturers. 
Fortunately the people who are demanding 
a better quality of goods are steadily in- 
creasing and the dealers are thus being 
forced to grade their stocks accordingly. 

The handling of the cheap and shoddy, 
no matter what the price, Lrings trouble 
to both the customer and the dealer. Dis- 
tributing the good and durable brings rep- 
utation and attracts customers. 
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A dealer can advertise an article at or 
below cost, and by refusing to give a reason 
for the low price he is thereby protected 
against loss, for the simple reason that the 
buyer is suspicious of the article thus ad- 
vertised, and prefers to choose some other 
like article on which the merchant proba- 
bly realizes his regular margin of profit. 

This has been demonstrated time and 
again in store window advertising. If the 
public realized or believed in the value of- 
fered in many of the show window prices, 
they would take advantage of them and 
enjoy a genuine saving on many of their 
wants. Cut prices in windows and adver- 
tisements are unquestionable attention get- 
ters, but without the “reason-why” do not 
always sell the goods. 

By holding the attention of his soldiers 
the commanding officer moves an army as 
one man. So the advertiser who holds the 
attention of the public under the banner of 
a square deal attains a commanding posi- 
tion, and granting other conditions are 
right, leads his business to the goal of suc- 
cess. 

Speaking in the broadest sense, attention 
is that which dominates every wageful mo- 
ment of our lives. It is the thing which 
to a great degree makes us what we are. 
By giving attention to our attention, or in 
other words, by exercising our selective 
power, we direct our attention along the 
line in which we are most interested. 


When Mr. Huxley was a young man he 
failed to pass the medical examination on 
which he thought his future depended. 
"Never mind," he said to himself, "I will 
do the next thing." When he had become 
one of the greatest scientists of the age he 
looked back upon his early defeat and 
wrote: “Тє does not matter how many 
troubles you have in life, so long as you 
do not get dirty when you tumble."—Ex- 
change. 

When a man tells you that success is 
impossible except for the lucky, stop talk- 
ing to him on success topics. Не is wrone, 
and the influence of his talk is absolutely 
bad. You can't afford to injure your 
chances by discussing them with men who 
believe that you have none.—H. E. Read. 


Self-Reliance 


By RHODA BYARLAY HOPE 


Think for thyself, O wavering soul, | 
Thy mind was given for thee to control 
Thy one frail bark. 
No other mind can think for thee— 
Thou must decide thy destiny, 
Of life a spark. | 


Choose thine own path, O faltering soul. 
No other way leads to the goal 
Of thy content. 
No other mind can choose for thee— 
Thy choice will prove the master-key, 
From Heaven sent. 


Do thine own work, O shrinking soul, 
Thy powers were given thee as a whole 
To do great deeds. 
No one beside can build for thee 
A temple for thy memory 
Thy work precedes. 
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How Co-Operative Profit Sharing Plans 
Work in Department Stores : by H. A. Free 


Several months ago we published in The Business Philosopher an article on profit sharing by 
Maron Watson. The discussion aroused considerable interest among our readers, some of whom 


wanted to know how the system worked out in practice. 


We have found varying reports from 


different firms that have tried the plan, most of them favorable. Among them, one of the most 
instructive is that from Mr. Free, given below. Mr. Free is the Treasurer and Chairman of the 


Board of Management of the Great Department Store, of Lewiston, Maine. 


We have been 


watching this store for some years, and feel that, here at least, the co-operative plan is successful. 


—Editor’s Note. 


EVERAL years ago we suggested to 

our employes the formation of a store 

employes’ club for reciprocal benefits 
and obligations. This organization was 
to be known as the Co-Workers’ Club of 
the Great Department Store, established to 
increase the efficiency of its members and 
to add to their social and business oppor- 
tunities. 

It is a self-governed club, purely demo- 
cratic. It has for its object the advance- 
ment and the education of the employes 
and the strengthening of their interest in 
the business. 

Every two weeks this club holds its meet- 
ing in the reception room of the store. 
Papers are prepared and a general discus- 
sion follows which pertains to the welfare 
of the store and improving the efficiency of 
its service. 

Any employe of the department store 
who has been in continuous employ for 
six consecutive months is eligible for mem- 
bership—in fact the membership is made 
up of all classes of employes, including 
night watchman, delivery tearh drivers, 
porters and engineers. 


The Plan of Co-operation 


Every one from the president down to 
the humblest employes are beneficiaries in 
our special profit-sharing plan, whereby 
every co-worker member receives at the 
end of each six months cash dividends based 
upon his or her salary. The amount of the 
dividend declared is determined by the 
result of the business and voted upon by 
the board of management. 

The management figures that every em- 
ploye is worthy of a dividend, in so far as 
he renders efficient service and that the 
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equitable basis of dividend is the salaries 
the several employes earn. 

They hold that the elevator boy is just 
as important in his position as is a director, 
in so far as he performs to his best ability 
and satisfactorily the duties devolving upon 
him. : 

None of the employes have a financial 
investment in the store, but all have the 
interest of the co-operative idea as evinced 
in the success of our business. 

The co-workers receive two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with full pay in summer, two weeks' 
vacation with full pay in winter and are 
given a half holiday every Friday after- 
noon during July and August: 

The club is governed by parliamentary 
rules. 

Its officers are elected quarterly by 
written ballot. 


Entertainment and Welfare Work 


"The entertainment committee of the club 
has managed various entertainments for 
the club of both public and private nature, 
during the winter in public halls, and 
during the summer by excursion to the 
country and seaside resorts. These good 
times have proven in every instance a big 
success, both entertaining and instructive 
along business lines. 

The Co-Workers’ relief committee is 
constantly assisting needy Co-Workers in 
cases of sickness or accident, special relief 
funds being at their disposal with the 
service and consent of the club. 

Our Co-Workers’ Club has been in 
existence for several years since we first 
made the proposition to our employes. It 
brings the clerks together socially and tends 
to spread ambition on their part to im- 
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prove business. It is meeting the hearty 
co-operation and approval of the entire 
public, judging from the constantly in- 
creasing patronage, prestige and good will 
being extended to the Great Department 
Store. 

There are degrees of perfection that con- 
stitute the reputation of every concern and 
in our plan of practical co-operation and 
profit sharing as it has worked out, we 
feel a justifiable pride. We intend to con- 
tinue our work on the same principles and 
according to the same liberal methods, both 
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with our employes and the public, which 
has been responsible for the rapid and 
profitable development of our business. 


We hope that "more light" on our plan 
may be the means of encouraging other 
concerns to adopt practical co-operative 
methods with their employes to the mutual 
satisfaction of the management, the co- 
workers and the public. 

On some occasions we have paid as high 
as twelve per cent cash dividend for a 
semi-annual period. 


The Highest Honor 


By H. A. RODEE 


HE HAD passed the allotted span of 
threescore years and ten. His hair 
and beard were white as the fleece of the 
sheep on his Dakota ranch; his face was 
deeply furrowed and tanned by sun and 
wind; his hands were callous from years 
of toil, and his shoulders were stooped from 
the heavy burdens he had often borne. 

His had been a life of struggle, often 
against a current that would have sub- 
merged a weaker spirit. He had felt the 
disappointment that comes from placing 
too much confidence in one's fellowmen. 
He had endured the humiliation that 
ensues from loss of money and the deser- 
tion of supposed friends. He had been 
the victim of accident, and suffered months 
and years of physical pain. But through 
it all, he had maintained а cheerful 
demeanor, and the well-springs of his heart 
had never gone dry. 

It was just before Christmas, and this 
aged veteran in the ranks of peace was 
spending a few days in the city. While 
riding one day on the street car, a lady 
entered, leading her four-year-old daughter. 
As all the seats were occupied, this gentle- 
man offered to share his own. He then 
took the little girl on his knee. 

Several blocks were passed and the blue- 
eyed cherub spoke not a word, But with 
' the clear vision of innocent childhood, she 
studied her new found friend. Gradually 
her curiosity changel to interest and this 
changed to wonder. Finally, she could 
restrain herself no longer. Turning to her 
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mother she asked, "Mamma, is that Santa 
Claus?” 

From time immemorial men have sought 
honor. Some have striven for it on the 
field of battle; others have courted it in 
the political arena; while many have tried 
to lure it by the clank of gold. 

But in each of these activities we know 
the price has often been too dear. .Napo- 
leon died a lonely exile; Webster was 
haunted to his grave by the ghost of an 
unrequited ambition, and many a multi- 
millionaire has died unwept by his fellows. 

In these fierce struggles the best quali- 
ties of manhood often atrophy for lack of 
use The emotional nature is dwarfed. 
The feelings of brotherly kindness are 
strangled. Little by little, the fire of 
selfish ambition sears the heart and leaves 
nothing but a machine of thought and 
action. 

On the other hand, the wise of earth 
have realized that true honor comes 
through service. And the rewards of such 
is sure even though their deeds are never 
heralded abroad. From a life of common 
kindnesses the jewels in the diadem of 
character shine most. 

Many a man who has spent all the days 
of his selfish existence chasing the ephereal 
phantom of popular applause has found 
more discord than harmony. Might not 
such an one gladly relinquish it all for the 
sweet melody of these words from the pure 
lips of a child, “Mamma, is that Santa 
Claus?” 


Instructive Editorial Talks on Advertis- 
ing and Publicity : by Luther D. Fernald 


Snappy Excerpts from Recent Editorials in 
“The Housekeeper’’ by the New York Manager 


'The Real Mainspring 


ID you ever stop to think of the vast 
extent of the advertising interests of 


the United States? It would be 
difficult to say how much money the annual 
expenditure for publicity amounts to, but 
advertising is the real mainspring of busi- 
ness in America. Ву its means people are 
made acquainted with the best in every line 
of trade. 

It doesn't make any difference whether 
a man decides to manufacture locomotives 
or clothes-pins; he must advertise his 
product or he cannot sell it. 

Magazines, newspapers and trade jour- 
nals furnish the principal means of adver- 
tising, although not the only ones. It is 
pretty generally admitted that, owing to 
their superior tone, high mechanical quali- 
ties and comparative permanence of inter- 
est, magazines are the best mediums for 
making the public acquainted with manu- 
factured articles of merit. 


Frauds are Few 


Immense fortunes have been built up by 
means of advertising. 

Great businesses that are today known 
all over the world would be soon forgotten 
and dwindle away to nothing if their adver- 
tising should be cut oft. 

Considering the vast possibilities in ad- 
vertising it is indeed remarkable how few 
—how very few—misleading advertise- 
ments get into print. И is true that some 
dishonest people succeed in getting their 
wares exploited in second rate publications, 
but thanks to the firm and determined stand 
of publishers generally, such frauds are 
never found in the columns of reputable 
magazines. 

Any person who is a reader of a well 
known magazine may send money to any 
advertiser therein with perfect confidence 
that he will be treated with absolute fair- 
ness, 
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Many years ago we eliminated from our 
columns all advertising of such a nature 
as to be unpleasant or displeasing in its 
effect upon the reader. Even before that 
time medical advertising, through which 
so many thousands of sufferers had been 
deprived of their much needed money in 
the vain hope of securing restored health, 
had been placed under the ban by our 
advertising department. It took some 
other magazines a long while to reach the 
same high plane, but now all publications 
that are worthy of any confidence refuse 
to print advertisements of useless nos- 
trums. 

The same applies to all advertisements 
of doubtful character, and to any offer 
that might result in the taking of a patron's 
money without returning full value for it. 
'This has meant a great temporary loss of 
income to the magazines, but a great gain 
to their readers. 

Not a month passes without our adver- 
tising department refusing to accept adver- 
tisements that are tendered, but which fall 
within the prohibited class. Our адуег- 
tising columns are edited just as carefully 
as our reading matter. 

'Then came the policy of guaranteeing 
advertisements. In this we were also 
pioneers. We undertook to make good to 
our readers any loss that they might sus- 
tain through misleading advertisements in 
our columns. During the many years that 
have elapsed since that policy was estab- 
lished, we have had no cases of willful 
fraud to deal with. 

It has happened a few times that firms 
doing a reputable business have met with 
financial difficulties and as a result have not 
been able to meet their printed promises 
with promptness. In all such cases satis- 
factory adjustments have been made with 
subscribers who have suffered. 

Many hundreds of subscribers have had 
trifling differences settled, or unintentional 
mistakes rectified through the othees of our 
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advertising department. Every advertise- 
ment appearing in this magazine is reliable. 
'The fullest investigation is made before 
an advertisement is accepted from a firm 
unknown to us. 

What an opportunity we present to you! 

The leading manufacturers of household 
necessities and luxuries tell you of their 
wares, We guarantee that they are honest 
and reliable. 

You have the market places of the whole 
country at your service through the mails. 

If you see anything advertised that inter- 
ests you send for further information about 
it. Every advertiser wants you to do this. 
He asks only for a chance to inform you 
of just what he has for sale. He knows 
the merits of his goods. Не thinks if you 
knew them too you would buy. Give him 
a chance to tell his story by answering his 
advertisement. 


One Big Family 


One of the things that we pride our- 
selves on is that subscribers are always 
treated as well, or better than advertisers. 
We never let the fact that the subscriber 
pays us $1.00 a year while the advertiser 
pays us hundreds or thousands of dollars 
in the same space of time, influence us a jot 
in our dealings with either. 

Our subscribers are what give our busi- 
ness its stability. Their loyalty is neces- 
sary. We have tried to merit it by giving 
them prompt and efficient service, by 
making for them the best magazine for 
the price, by taking care of their com- 
plaints, answering their questions, and in 
general trying to make them feel like mem- 
bers of one big family with its home in 
Minneapolis. 


Saving Time and Money 


"[f you are attracted by an advertise- 
ment, write to the advertiser for more 
information." 

We told you this not long ago, because 
we knew it was valuable advice for you. 
You see, we tested our advice before we 
gave it. 

A couple of months ago the writer sat 
down and answered all the advertisements 
in the current issue of The Housekeeper. 
He wanted to be sure of two things. 

First, that the catalogue matter offered 
was absolutely reliable; for we take nothing 
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for granted in seeing that our readers are 
protected against fraud or misstatement. 

Second, that the mail follow-up matter 
was valuable; that it was worth your send- 
ing for. 

We satisfied ourselves absolutely on both 
points. Our advertisers are absolutely 
reliable; anything one of our advertisers 
promises can be relied upon absolutely. And 
the catalogues are well worth sending for. 

‘The writer acted as a critic, and not as 
a prospective buyer particularly interested 
in the goods he was asking information 
about. Consequently, he was most agree- 
ably surprised to find himself strongly 
impressed by it all. 

Ninety-two different kinds of merchan- 
dise were covered by the booklets and cata- 
logues he received. The writer had not 
thought himself likely to be personally 
influenced by any of the advertising book- 
lets. But it's an interesting fact that he 
was. 

He gained some valuable information 
about paints and varnishes, for one thing. 
He had his eyes opened to the many simple 
and economical ways in which anyone 
could use these interior decorative mate- 
rials; so the other day he bought some of 
the materials and he has fixed up the house 
in ways he had previously thought impossi- 
ble to do, without the expense of hiring a 
decorator. 

Then he happened to have the booklet 
of a new fireless cooker in his pocket when 
his dentist spoke of going out to buy a 
cooker for his wife. He passed the booklet 
over to the dentist, who was so struck by 
the features described in the book that he 
bought the new cooker instead of the one 
he had in mind. 

But the interest in this advertising 
matter did not stop there. His secretary, 
while filing the booklets, became so much 
interested in the announcements of one of 
the big ladies’ suit makers that a little 
later on she bought a suit of that maker— 
and she was well satisfied with it. 

She is careful to study our advertise- 
ments now; and when she finds something 
advertised that interests her, she writes at 
once for the free booklet offered, and so 
gets further information. As a result she 
finds she is not only saving money, but 
getting better satisfaction from the goods 
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she buys; she can buy more intelligently. 

'These are interesting experiences; and 
they are experiences of real value to you. 
You'l be glad to receive the valuable 
booklets offered by many advertisers in this 
issue. Write for the ones you are inter- 
ested in. You'll be delighted to find how 
much useful information they'll give you. 


Advertising is Reliable 


"We had rather lose business right than 
get it wrong." 

'This significant statement appears in a 
booklet on advertising recently issued by 
one of the great advertising agencies of the 
country, N. W. Ayer & Son. 

It is significant, we believe, as the honest 
attitude of modern advertisers generally. 
For advertisers nowadays cannot afford to 
get business any way except by giving full 
value for the money. Advertising serves 
its main purpose in getting people started 
to buying; but if people aren't satisfied 
with what they buy they won't buy again. 
That’s why it pays advertisers fo get busi- 
ness right. 

Convincing Proof 


"What kind of opinion the publisher has 
of his readers is evidenced by the char- 
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acter of advertisers he allows to address 
them.” 

We thoroughly agree with this state- 
ment, made by Mr. George Batten, one 
of the leading advertising authorities of 
the country, in a recent issue of a promi- 
nent advertising publication. This maga- 
zine is glad to be judged by that standard, 
both by subscribers and advertisers. 

The Housekeeper was а pioneer in 
making its advertising columns clean. For 
a good many years it sustained large finan- 
cial loss by refusing advertising which, for 
one reason or another, was considered 
objectionable. 

But it has gone farther than mere good 
intentions, and for several years has given 
its subscribers an absolute guarantee of the 
reliability of every one of its advertisers. 

As publishers we feel that we can give 
no surer evidence of our interest in our 
subscribers than by our attitude in allow- 
ing the use of our columns by legitimate, 
reliable advertisers only—advertisers whom 
we are willing to guarantee will promise 
nothing that they will not perform, and 
whose advertising is of vital interest to, 
and deserves the consideration of every man 
and woman who reads ouf publication. 
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IHE only man who 
can keep me from 
210220] Success is Myself— 
and the negative Me 
has GOT to yield the right 
of way! 


— Jerome P. Fleishman 
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The Gentleman from Missouri and the 
Advertising Man : by T. J. McLaughlin 


AS the Gentleman from Missouri 

been considered in the search for 

scientific data about advertising? 
We hear much about him on the street, 
yet the major portion of the printed 
matter that is current today seems to have 
ignored this stubborn individual entirely. 
At least, it seems that way to the observer's 
eyes. 
Of course, no one will deny the fact 
that he is persuaded to act by the mighty 
power of advertising. Мо wonder! Every 
advertiser in the land is spending a large 
amount of real money every year in an 
effort to convince him, and they do con- 
vince him that the advertised article is a 
meritorious one; and what is more, he goes 
down into his "jeans" and comes across 
with the coin. 

So far, so good. 

It is the morning after that everything 
changes in color. The aforesaid gentle- 
man was told through the medium of 
advertising, that the article would “Last 
for a lifetime," "It was absolutely perfect," 
“Best,” "Guaranteed," and a score of like 
quotations. 

'The advertiser in his enthusiasm over- 
stated conditions. 

But to the mind of the gentleman in 
question it appears as a bare faced lie. 

And he thinks that the advertiser lied. 

Here is a mental state that has been 
ignored entirely. 

Can you blame him for placing your 
proposition in the "three-shell" category. 
if you have overstated? And he is not a 
pest. No sir, not by any manner of means. 
On the other hand, he is a Godsend to 
the community. It is human nature’s way 
of telling the advertiser to beware; just 
as a headache, for instance, is nature's way 
of warning the individual that all is not 
well within. 

Now as to the remedy. You know when 
your body is sick the distress is caused by 
wrong living. The only effective cure is 
in right living. The same is true with the 
commercial body. If it has made a wrong 


impression on the body politic the remedy 
is, give the right impression. 

How to do this is the question? 

Listen: When our Missouri friend reads 
an advertisement he is concerned with him- 
self primarily. If the advertisement car- 
ries conviction the auto suggestion places 
him on the same wire with the advertiser 
(as the Fra puts it). Then if he has an 
appetite for more information he sends for 
printed matter. 

Let me whisper something here: He does 
not care about how big a factory the adver- 
tiser has; or whether the President, King 
or Pope has bought. All he wants to know 
is: Is it as it is advertised? Неге is his 
mental attitude exactly. 

Why not give him the news that he 
desires? For instance, instead of a picture 
of the factory or the “we” effect on the 
letterhead, have a picture of the article, 
showing more points—good and bad—and 
gain the "you" effect on his mind. Or in 
other words, make a clean confession and 
wait for his verdict. 

Let's say that one advertiser does this. 
For the sake of an argument we will say 
that his competitor runs a double-page 
spread in all the magazines, and that they 
are open before the Missourian's eyes. І 
dare say that the "Last for a lifetime" gush 
would be all lost against the mighty power 
that the truth will suggest. 


The truth is always self supporting, 


while a lie will chase itself to death. 

The little "pea" was very attractive to 
him the first time, but the "sting" lasts 
while the price is forgotten. 

Therefore, resolve to make every piece 
of printed matter that has your name 
printed upon it serve as ап honest confes- 
sion. If you do this, you will have no 
need whatsoever to fear the Gentleman 
from Missouri. 


I feel that the time is coming when the 
sun shall shine, the rain fall, on no man 
who shall go forth to unrequited toil.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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Extracts fromthe Actual Correspondence between the Sales Manager of the George F. 
Eberhard Company, San Francisco, and a Live Organization of Business Builders 


The Real Doing of a Task 


Being Part of a General Letter to 
the Sales Force 


MONG memoranda that I have made 

during the past few weeks as a basis 

for a letter is one that I believe can be 

talked over to our mutual advantage and 

that is the thought which lies behind the 
real doing of a task. 

I have in the past touched upon “Deci- 
sion,” the forming of a “Resolve” to do 
something, but the act is not accomplished 
unless the task is done. 

If you do not accomplish what you have 
mentally decided upon is best to do in the 
day’s work, the whole working of your 
mind is on a par, as to results, with a man 
in a dream. 

My friend, Leonard W. Smith, editor of 
the “Touchstone,” says: "How many peo- 
ple do you know who are dreaming the 
best part of their lives away, always intend- 
ing to do something but always beguiled 
into further thought or dreaming when the 
time arrives?” 

In most positions occupied by workers in 
the business world there is very little oppor- 
tunity for initiative as compared with the 
work of the salesman and certainly few 
in comparison have the opportunity of the 
salesman to conceive of a plan of action 
and then find himself a free agent to carry 
it out. 

This brings me to the major thought I 
had in mind. Of the many duties allotted 
to the multitude of workers in the busi- 
ness world there is nothing that calls forth 
the real joy of living like the duties that 
are the lot of the salesman. 
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It seems to me that salesmanship is akin 
in attraction to the life of the mariner as 
it appeared to the young man of a century 
ago. 

The distant prospect of hazards, of 
adventures, the opportunities to do things 
whereby a man might hope with energy, 
ability and address to accomplish something 
—to do it himself—has for many centuries 
past made the life of the mariner attractive. 


Of course, the ancient or modern mari- 
ner had work to do, poor food to eat 
occasionally, bad weather and sometimes 
poor company, but some of that is attached 
to the dark side of every vocation from 
beggary to kingship. 

If you will approach this thought with 
the right perspective you will find that 
there is a world of attraction in the work 
of a salesman. 


Another thought directly bearing on the 
real doing of the task—the accomplishing 
of something: you want to get the habit 
of deciding to do things and doing them 
even if you begin wrong. 

"Every time you decide to do something 
and fail to do it, you weaken the force 
called will. Do this often enough and 
irresolution will become a habit. On the 
other hand, every time you decide or 
resolve to do and then do it, your will 
power strengthens. Every resolution kept, 
every wish formed into action, makes it 
easier for you. If you decide to drop a bad 
habit or form a good one, to add another 
customer to the list, to increase the sales 
of your particular line, do it now. 

"Once you have held to your purpose of 
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doing things, your task of accomplishment 
becomes easier every day that follows." 

Read this over a few times and get the 
full force of the thoughts expressed. 


The Return Force of “Service” 
Being Part of a General Letter to 
the Sales Force 

WANT to put before you today the 

"Return force" we generate when we 
render our ideal of "service"—it means 
more than just orders. 

Call service in business the vital force a 
well organized and well conducted firm 
sends out in the building of its trade. Call 
the return force that is generated, the 
customer's good will, and you can possibly 
realize its relative importance as a factor 
in the science of conducting a successful 
business. | 

In the retail, wholesale or manufacturing 
business, if the contact is right between the 
service rendered and the customer's good 
will it signifies an effectual sales and adver- 
tising plan. 

While the customer's good will rests 
upon the sum of all that is done to render 
full service, from the quality of the goods 
to the collection of the accounts, one of 
the actual points of contact between the 
firm and its trade is the living representa- 
tive—the salesman. 

To get the full power of the vital busi- 
ness force of real service calls for perfect 
points of contact. 

This means the right salesman—the 
living man himself—not the goods. 'The 
goods are but part of the actual medium 
that passes in the exchange—usually a 
known and controlled factor. 

The salesman is the contact—the end of 
the wire, and to distribute the full force 
of the firm to the trade he must make a 
perfect connection. Не is both the wire 
end and the living factor controlling the 
fitting of the wire in the socket. If the 
salesman is wrong, the contact is a poor 
one, and the best part of the force of the 
firm's service is lost. 

With this thought in mind can a sales- 
man who neglects himself in any way, his 
appearance, his knowledge of his goods, his 
habits, his morals, feel secure in his 
position ? 
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The salesman who knows that his hours, 
his health, his smoking, his drinking, his 
clothes, his knowledge of work, his desire 
to do his best cheerfully each add to his 
success, must remember that any one weak 
point leaves him open to criticism. 
the discovery of weakness on any man's 
part in these days when the science of busi- 
ness is beginning to be understood, means 
dismissal. 

The salesman who can form the right 
contact is always to be found and since he 
deserves the job, he in the end gets it. 
Today, the opportunity for the well bal- 
anced and finished salesman is better than 
ever before. | 

Firms are becoming aware of the busi- 
ness law that there is more in business 
building than in business getting and a busi- 
ness building salesman who can intensify 
the customer's good will towards his firm 
is the man who gets the dollars. 

I trust that you get clearly the idea I 
have outlined—it contains good food for 
thought and action. 


How to Praise a Successful 
Salesman 


HILE I realize that you have earned 

my congratulations, I cannot help 
but think that you have received congratu- 
latory letters so often from me this year 
that probably they do not impress you as 
they would were they of necessity few and 
far between. 

You have consistently held the lead so 
far this year from the two most important 
viewpoints among the introductory and ad- 
vertising department salesmen. To have 
led in both and incidentally to have cov- 
ered an unusually big territory where the 
“going” is not particularly good adds lus- 
ter to your laurels. 

To sum it all up, you have done great 
work. I appreciate it and I want you to 
know that I appreciate it. Don't let the 
fact that I have congratulated you regu- 
larly when vou were piling up your pres- 
ent good showing detract one bit from this 
letter congratulating you upon the total 
result to date. 

You have earned the special trip East 
and you still have the best part of three 
months to make a record on such lines as 
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we are particularly interested in crowding 
for the holiday trade and for consumption 
during the winter months. 

Don't let your success up to this time 
interfere with your piling still further evi- 
dence of work well done upon the present 
totals. 


Some Good Things for Sales- 
men to Read 


BELIEVE it would interest you to 

read an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, October 8th issue, entitled "One 
Way Out." 

'The description of the situation as it ex- 
ists among the middle class of workers 
should cheer on the salesman who is almost 
an independent factor in comparison. At 
the same time the viewpoint taken of the 
situation from the angle of the experience 
as a member of the “human race” shows 
what has primarily to do with the great 
problem known as the “Higher Cost of 
Living.” This is at this time the funda- 
mental cause for grief among all those who 
imitate the man “higher up," or their 
neighbors, and nearly forgot that peace of 
mind plus the doing of things that broaden 
one out is the foundation of "real life." 

If you have an opportunity after you are 
through with that article, locate a Septem- 
ber or October issue of Advertising and 
Selling and read the article by Leroy Fair- 
man, entitled "Juggling With the Adver- 
tiser's Money." Аз we develop the matter 
of advertising and our advertising depart- 
ment becomes more and more important, 
the better understanding you have of what 
the "other fellow" does, the more readily 
you will be able to explain the advantage 
of the "square deal" foundation of the ser- 
vice we render. 


About Changing Territory 


b ors showing in the way of sales and 
earnings during the month of Septem- 
I congratulate you 


ber is most satisfactory. 
upon the result. 

I realize as well as you do that the show- 
ing you have made will improve as you be- 
come more familiar with your new terri- 
tory. | А 

I was opposed to your changing terri- 
tories with our good friend who is now in 
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These changes are an expense to 
you and to the house. I am from now on 
unalterably opposed to changes, particu- 
larly before the big selling season of the 
year. 

Your stock in trade is your personality, 
plus your ability, plus your accumulated 
knowledge, plus your acquaintanceship in a 
given territory. The last, when it comes 
right down to the taking or orders, is 
about as important a factor as any one of 
the first units that [ mentioned. 

There is so much trouble caused the 
dealer by the various peculiar salesmen and 
sales plans that he has to be very cautious. 
Even though the house has a reputation es- 
tablished over a long period of years like 
our organization, the salesman has to make 
a second trip before he is really getting 
what the house's reputation entitles it to. 


Co-operation 
By Robert Francis Nattan in the Jewelers’ 
Circular Weekly 


O-OPERATION in a concern means 

team work, done efficiently апа per- 
sistently. One man cannot possibly accom- 
plish a great success himself. He may be 
the ruling power, or the moving influence 
behind a great plan, but nevertheless he is 
dependent upon others to work in unison 
with him and with his ideas. Co-operation 
signifies to work together, and that is the 
only kind of work that counts. When 
there is insufficient co-operation, or lack of 
team work, the wheels of the great ma- 
chine of business slip a cog, and eventually 
there is a halt. 

The failure of any interdependent part 
of a great mechanism to operate properly 
will, if left unheeded and unrepaired, in- 
evitably result in disintegration and а 
breakdown. Hence the need of attention 
to the minutest details. 

Business is like a machine, and would be 
dead and worthless without the guidance 
of attractive brain capable of securing 
proper co-operotion. 


He that is able to say to himself, "Do 
this"—Aand does it, is not on the road to 
success, but right there, sitting down, tak- 
ing it comfortably, while the other fellows 
catch up.—B. R. Brooker. 


Suggestions on Buying Goods for a Suc- 
cessful Retail Store : by Glenwood S. Buck 


OW for a heart to heart talk on the 
subject of buying. 

'The great danger with most 
young merchants is that they are inclined 
to buy too large a quantity of an item. 
Your success will depend upon your ability 
to keep the variety up and the overstock 
down. 

It is all a matter of simple arithmetic. 
When you buy twelve dozen of an article 
you may save five per cent, and that five 
per cent is all that you gain. Ánd perhaps 
it isn't a gain. 

You have invested in the twelve dozen 
several round, hard earned dollars. You 
lose the use of these dollars, which might 
be put into other goods, for just as long 
as the goods remain in stock. In other 
words, your dollars are resting upon your 
shelves and earning nothing. ‘They swell 
the investment but they do not swell the 
sales. 

Could you not invest that same number 
of dollars in perhaps six different items, 
five of which you do not sell now, and earn 
more money with it than the simple five 
per cent which you saved on the purchase 
price and which, by the way, you have lost 
because your money kept in the bank would 
probably have earned at least five per cent 
during that time. 


The Features of Good Buying 


The art of good buying consists of: 

First, selecting the goods that will sell 
at a profit; 

Second, buying them at right prices; 

Third, buying of each item neither more 
nor less than the present demands require. 

Buying goods at low prices is not even 
half of good buying. Many a sharp bar- 
gainer has bought himself into bankruptcy. 

The overbuying habit is a merchandising 
crime—for which the flesh-and-blood drum- 
mer is largely responsible. 

The only short cut to good buying we 
know is the habit of comparison. Early 
in the game you must acquire this valuable 

abit. 
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Compare—compare—compare—we can't 
drive the point home too hard. 

You must learn to know the merchan- 
dise—you must learn how to buy it right— 
and the only way you can learn is by 
forming the habit of making accurate and 
minute comparisons. 


The Buyer's Backbone 


You owe it to yourself—you owe it to 
your business—to make thorough com- 
parisons of everything you buy. You will 
be satisfied with the result providing you 
do not dodge any of the decisions you are 
compelled to make as result of your com- 
parisons. 

The man who cannot say “No” to his 
best friend has no business to be buying 
goods. He would do better to employ 
someone to do his buying for him. 

It takes backbone—lots of it—to main- 
tain one’s purpose and self respect under 
the influence of a suave "drummer" whose 
business it is to know human nature. 

'The man who does the buying is subject 
to all sorts of pressure—from the innocent 
tender of a cigar, to that shrewder diplo- 
macy which seeks to manipulate his judg- 
ment through claims of intimate friendship. 

When we do not like a man personally 
it is easy to "trun him down." But the 
man whom you sincerely like—the splendid 
fellow whom you value as a friend—it is a 
different matter when he asks an order or 
would persuade you that your policy is to 
buy more goods than your own judgment 
sanctions. 

'The sáfe buyer is he who settles for 
himself what goods and what quantities 
he wants and refuses to permit his cool 
judgment to be overruled by anything 
except hard fact. 

Give ear to every seller, man or cata- 
logue, that comes to you, and your heart 
strings to none. 

You can't afford to make a mistake at 
the start. You must buy your goods in 
the lowest market. You must not take 
the drummer's word for it. Make him 
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prove that his price is lowest—not merely 
one price, but all of them. 
Regularity in Buying 

In your buying, get in the habit of order- 
ing your goods regularly—say every Mon- 
day and Thursday morning or any other 
convenient time. The chances are that 
you can always make up a satisfactory ship- 
ment. If you keep a want book—and the 
Monday and Thursday morning habit— 
you are very sure never to be lacking mer- 
chandise, at the critical moment. 

Another caution: By all means avoid 
the temptation to buy goods on long dating 
—that is, buying goods now to be paid 
for three, six months or a year from now. 
To sell the goods before you pay for them, 
to do business on someone else's capital— 
there are the arguments that will be 
brought by the suave salesman to get you 
to buy goods on long dating and usually 
at a long price. 

Of course you do not really do business 
on someone else's capital when the sales- 
man dates the bills three or six months 
ahead. No house can afford to lay out its 
money without being paid for it. 

And the credit risk multiplies several 
times over when the goods are sold on long 
time. 

Rest assured you always pay high 
interest on the money the jobber so invests. 
Not only do you pay high regular interest 
but you pay risk interest as well. 

But the great danger of the long dating 
lies in the temptation to over buy. When 
the payment time is several months off and 
the alluring inducement held out that you 
can sell the goods before you pay for them, 
the buyer is more than human that is not 
tempted to buy more than he should. Thus 
he will have loaded down the shelves with 
idle stock which ties up dollars that ought 
to be working. 

We shall have other important things 
to say on this subject when we come to 
discuss credits. 

About Discounts 

No buyer is wholly proof against the 
attraction of a generous discount, especially 
if it be whispered confidentially—as an 
"inside." 

It is easy to take for granted that a large 
discount is just so much saved and to forget 
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that the only thing that counts is the price. 
A dollar less six, sounds cheaper than 


ninety-four cents spot cash. But the only 
fair way to compare prices is net with net. 
To offer more than a fair cash discount is 
only a clumsy way of cutting prices. Look 
out for the man who does it. We think 
your judgment will confirm the statement 
that the closer the margin on which goods 
are handled the smaller grows the discount. 

For example, when the dry goods houses 
are selling something on a really thin mar- 
gin, they quote it net—spot cash. Notions 
are sold less six per cent, whereas domestics 
go on a net bill; the former pay a profit, 
the latter do not. 

The hat wholesalers who offer ten per 
cent for cash will lop off most of that 
discount by and by when they get to 
handling goods on even moderately close 
margins. 


When the Goods’ Arrive 


In unpacking goods, open one case at a 
time—and thereby save yourself unlimited 
trouble and expense. 

Don't destroy packing material until 
invoice is checked. 

Don't drive in barrel heads—you may 
break something. Pry them open. 

Open cases at lettered end—that is top 
of the case. Large orders are checked and 
packed and invoiced in case lots, and are 
marked, Lot А, B, and C—you should 
check them systematically. 

Goods should be laid out on counter in 
order—as they are unpacked. In case there 
is more than one package of an article— 
they may become separated in packing, one 
on top, one in the bottom of a case—get 
them together. Then check. 

These rules should be followed implic- 
itly—when the goods arrive. One broken 
dish in the barrel is surely an alarming 
sight even though it may be less than one 
per cent of the shipment. 

Of course you may have some breakage 
—you must expect it. But it will not, in 
all probability, run as high as some people 
would have you believe. 

A certain amount of breakage is one of 
the incidents of doing business in fragile 
goods and you must figure selling prices 
accordingly. Even though in one shipment 
there may not be a piece broken, we should 
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deliberately price а few dishes, which might 
have been marked to sell at ten cents, at 
fifteen cents in order to take care of excess 
breakage in the next shipment. You must 
protect yourself in this regard. 
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Nor can you reckon breakage and stolen 
goods as an expense. These things must 
come out of the gross profit—and they must 
be taken into consideration in the price 
making. 


What Astonished Grady 


By A. L. CUTTING 


Coo was a big, fat, jolly Irishman 
with both eyes fixed on the “almighty 
dollar" and both hands outstretched to re- 
ceive it. 

He was ambitions; ambitious to win; 
and to him winning meant dollars, lots of 
them. 

Business ethics had never entered his 
life. То him life centered on getting 
riches, without being very particular how 
he got them. 

Perhaps this was due to his business 
training, for Grady worked for one of the 
big packing houses, a house that has never 
been held up as a model in the business 
world, in the matter of commercial probity. 

'This may account for the fact that he 
managed his various business enterprises 
with an aparent disregard of all questions 
of business ethics. 

Saturday afternoons Grady sold meats to 
the shoppers of the West End on a little 
stand on lower Main street. 

One Saturday he sold good meats, 
meats worth the price he asked, but every 
other Saturday, although the prices were 
maintained, the quality ot his little stock 
was sacrificed at the altar of the "Almighty 
Dollar." 

He reasoned that the inferior meats 
meant just so much more profit to be added 
to the snug little sum deposited to his credit 
in the Lower Main Street Savings Bank. 

And Grady had his eye continually on 
the "Almighty Dollar." 

One day he heard of a course in sales- 
manship and saw in it a possible opportun- 
ity to increase his worldly riches. 

But he was skeptical and the salesman 
with the educational proposition had to 
labor long to show him that the mastery of 
the course meant new powes to him in his 
quest for money. 
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His interest was sustained, however, un- 
til it ripened into desire and was so intensi- 
fied that soon his name was on the dotted 
line and the first installment of books was 
received and eagerly studied. 

With Lesson Three came a revelation; 
an unheard of thing in the commercial at- 
mosphere in which Grady worked. It was 
that honesty is a commercial asset, and 
that, even from the cold, sordid viewpoint 
of mere money making, honesty pays. 

It set Grady thinking. Could it be pos- 
sible that he had been mistaken in selling 
inferior meats to his customers on every 
other Saturday afternoon? 

The book said so and the reasons given 
seemed logical and reasonable. So he de- 
termined to try it, and thereafter, every 
week even displayed on his little stand 
nothing but the best and choicest cuts of 
steaks, the plumpest of chickens, the finest 
roasts and genuine lamb chops. 

In a few weeks his trade began to in- 
crease and in a month’s time it has nearly 
doubled and was steadily growing from 
week to week. 

A short time ago the salesman who sold 
Grady the course met him on the street and 
asked him how he was getting on. 

Grady was enthusiastic. 

“Do you know,” he said, “the firm has 
raised my pay six dollars a week, and since 
I learned from Lesson Three that you can 
make more money by being honest, I’ve 
steadily increased by Saturday business at 
the meat stand. I honestly believe that 
when I have confidence established among 
my customers, that that one thing alone 
will be worth $1,000 a year to me.” 


When the conduct of man is designed to 
be influenced, persuasion—kind, unassum- 
ing persuasion—should ever be adopted. 
—A braham Lincoln. 


Advertising—the Automatic Welding 


Device and the Flux : 


welds the buyer to the seller—and 
does it automatically. 

Advertising. (of the right sort) is the 
tried and proven welding device designed 
for the use of the Twentieth Century busi- 
ness builder. 

The real salesman does not content him- 
self with taking the customer's first order, 
relying simply upon the quality of the 
goods to get the “come-back.” 

Neither does the real advertiser content 
himself with merely getting his name before 
the public in the expectation that a repu- 
tation once made will stay made. 


Orders Versus Re-Orders 


No permanent business success was ever 
built up of mere orders. Unless your 
orders—and my orders—lead to re-orders, 
we may as well shut up shop and start in 
search of fresh fields and pastures new. 

Advertising (of the right sort) is the 
one always reliable, automatic welding 
device, adapted by its very nature for fusing 
the interests and fellow-feeling of buyer 
and seller for their mutual profit and 
advantage. 

The mechanical process of welding 
involves intense heat and heavy hammer- 
ing. Heat alone will not do the trick; 
neither will hammering alone do the trick 
(unless the hammering be long enough and 
heavy enough to render your metals 
fusible). This method, however, of fusing 
by simple hammering I do not advocate— 
it is too tedious and too costly. 


The Welding Flux of Satisfaction 


The experienced metal worker tells us 
that the best results are accomplished with 
the use of a flux, as borax, for fusing the 
semi-liquid metals while they are at a 
white heat. 

The welding flux of true salesmanship 
is the satisfaction handed out by the sales- 
man to the buyer, which cements and seals 
the enduring quality of the transaction, 
rendering it perfect and sound long after 
the sale is closed and the goods delivered 
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by Arthur Bumstead 


and paid for. Herein is one of the secrets 
of successful business building—an open 
secret, which many earnest toilers are 
sadly overlooking. 


'The Scope of Correct Advertising 


Advertising (of the right sort) does all 
of these things—and does them auto- 
matically. Advertising (of the right sort) 
does not confine itself to published 
announcements in newspapers and maga- 
zines—it extends and ramifies in such a 
way as to include practically every detail 
of the business system, but more especially 
the follow-up campaign, and the persistent 
—yet courteous—solicitation of the cus- 
tomer's continued patronage. 

'This matter is entirely a practical one. 
Are you spending money for advertising? 
Do the returns satisfy you? Might they 
not be better—very much better? 

In your case—and in the case of your 
customers—is the welding process going 
forward? If not, why not? And would 
it not be well to make a trial by practical 
demonstration of what advertising (of the 
right sort) could actually accomplish for 
a business of undoubted merit? 


Meaning of Expert Service 


The advertising copy expert—in other 
words, the advertising counselor—under- 
takes the preparation of the advertiser's 
announcements in the form in which they 
are finally to appear in the public prints. 
In other words, he writes up and designs 
the copy as it is to go to the printer— 
but the advertising man's service doesn't 
end there by any means. 


It may be that the advertiser's present 
publicity campaign is already making a fair 
success—that it is yielding returns—but 
that a few trifling changes here and there 
would obviously be of decided advantage 
in the exploitation of the product in an 
enlarged field and for increased profits. In 
such a case the suggestions of the expert 
may mean a large difference in actual 
results. 
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Or it may be that the choice of mediums 
has been unfortunate—that the product 
has not been presented to just the right 
class of people, or in just the right way to 
appeal to the readers of a certain class of 
mediums. 

In any of these instances the services of 
the advertising counselor may be of incal-. 
culable benefit. By virtue of the very prin- 
ciples already stated, it will be of vital 
interest to the expert to make good for any 
proposition in which there is the slightest 
possibility of success. At least the expert 
may be allowed the opportunity to look 
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into the details of the enterprise and render 
an opinion 4s to its needs and possibilities. 

Both advertiser and advertising coun- 
selor are after results. The future of both 
will be dependent very largely upon re- 
orders. In the case of both, the welding 
process must go forward. The welding 
flux of satisfaction must be an essential 
feature of this process in each instance. 
'The recognition of these principles must 
have a significant bearing on the future of 
every progressive business-builder; and 
such recognition should be immediate and 
decisive. 


Service that Serves 


By C. FIRST JOHNSON 


SERVICE. What a world of meaning it 
carries with it! Uninterrupted service 
is what the world demands—service’ that 
serves, counts. 

Only the doers are entitled to succeed. 

The cause of success is in the individual 
who succeeds, and the application of the 
service which produces success will make 
any individual a success. 

I frequently meet men who are con- 
tinually dreaming of what should be done 
to make life more fruitful and to make the 
world more productive, who content them- 
selves with the dreaming, without ever 
attempting to perform the tasks that they 
so beautifully picture in their mental vision. 

There are only two classes in this world 
anywhere we go. They are the leaners 
and the lifters. This fact was beautifully 
emphasized in the life of the servant of 
servants. Ever since He took His place 
among the working class and began to 
render service for the betterment of 
humanity and the world, it has been hard 
work for anyone to find better company 
than to be associated with those who are 
serving. 

We are taught by the railroad magnates, 
such as Hill and Harriman, that whoever 
renders service that serves will be paid 
handsomely for serving. The man who 
controls the railroad system of the United 
States is more powerful than the President, 
not because he is greater by choice, or selec- 
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tion, or elevation, but because he is in 
direct touch with the chain of circum- 
stances with which the working class is 
connected. 

We realize that all of us, in some meas- 
ure are in touch with these people, since 
our household furniture, books, mail, and 
food, come through them. In fact, very 
few things we use can reach us without 
coming directly or indirectly to us through 
the agency of these servants. The measure 
of power and success is duc to the con- 
structive, concentrated efforts of the 
workers. 

The workers really rule the world. They 
have created it, and they could take pos- 
session of it, if they would. All they need 
to do is to give more in value by service 
than they are paid for, and continue this 
method until they begin to love to render 
the service that serves, when all things will 
move their way. 

Service cannot become valuable by 
changing of systems, but systems will be 
changed by the rendering of valuable 
service. | 


“In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of over-taxed lifters who toil down the road? 
Or are you a leaner who lets others share 
Your portion of labor, and worry and care?" 


Be a lifter. Render the service that 
serves, and you are a success where you are. 

Motto: Continually rendering the serv- 
ice that serves, I am a success. 


How I Collected a Difficult Account and 


Made a Firm Friend : by Edward S. Jones 


Good collecting is an important form of 


OME years ago, I was engaged in 

writing industrial insurance. I soon 

had one of the best debits in the dis- 
trict. 

One day the assistant manager turned 
an account to me for collection saying 
neither he nor the man over him dared to 
go near. They were both big, brawny 
Irishmen, while I was only five feet seven, 
and slight built then. He told me that 
the police were afraid of this man. While 
he was the richest Irishman in those parts, 
he was a fighter and had stated that he 
would make mince meat of the next man 
that said insurance to him. His son, who 
was a lawyer, had told him that, as he did 
not know his age, no company would ever 
pay. | 

I lived at the principal hotel in town, so 
did my boss. 


Bearding the Lion in His Den 


One night, when the elements were at 
their worst, I announced to the hotel clerk 
and to my that I was going to call on 
old man Craven. They advised me not to; 
so did the hotel proprietor; so did the 
элш of police, who dropped in before I 
ett. 

"Well," I said, “somebody has got to do 
it, and if I am not back in an hour, you 
send the ambulance." 

I found that old man Craven lived all 
alone in one of his numerous possessions at 
the top of a very rocky eminence. 


I knocked and was admitted, having. 


absolutely no idea what I was going to 
say. But felt absolutely no fear. 

I was led into a neat dining room and 
found a supper table set for two. I learned 
that, since the old man's wife's death, he 
had always done this thing. 

I remarked on his beautiful pear pre- 
serve. It looked more appetizing than any 
for sale in our stores. He said he put it 
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ood salesmanship and good business building. Thi: 
account of an odd experience shows how both arts entered into the accomplishment of the work 
the collector had to do.—Editor's Note. 


up himself, in the same way that he used 
to help his wife do it. 

I remarked his good looking bread. I 
saw absolute cleanliness in his spotless white 
table cloth, his clean dishes, everything set 
as if for company. 

He invited me to sit down and eat. I 
replied that I had just had my meal at 
the hotel. He pointed to the chair and 
said “Sit down!” 

I sat down. 

“You eat!” 

I did. 

He entertained me during a full meal, 
where the food was crowded upon me as if 
I had not eaten for a week, with the story 
of his life in Ireland, forty-five years before. 
He had become the champion wrestler of 
all Ireland. I believed it then, and have 
had it verified since. His frame showed 
him still a giant in strength, and a hand- 
some fellow, although fully seventy years 
old. He did not look it. 

Near the close of the meal he excused 
himself and went down stairs. When he 
returned he had in his hand a queer-shaped 
jug. He got out two small tumblers and 
poured a colorless liquid into each. I de- 
tected a smell of liquor. 

I asked to be excused, saying that I did 
not drink. Не glared at me, and said, 
“Drink that!" 

I drank it slowly and enjoyed it to the 
finish. He started to fill it up again, but 
I begged off and he did not insist. He told 
me that it was gin he brought from Ire- 
land forty-five years before. 

Later, when I told of this experience, 
the hotel proprietor and the chief of police 
each looked at me with envious eyes. One 
of them had had a drink of this old gin 
ten years before. The other thought it was 
fifteen years since he had a drink of it, 
but neither were ever offered a second. 
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Then the old man took me into his bed- 
room, and I saw there a bed neatly made 
up with pillow shams and beautiful, white, 
clean Irish linen sheets on it. 

I remarked that he never slept in this 
room. And he replied, “Every night." 


Collecting by Re-Selling 


Finally, when we had returned to the 
dining room he turned on me and said, 
"Well, now for the business." 

I replied, "Insurance—your life insur- 
ance." 

In a flash he was on his feet, glaring at 
me like a wild beast. 

I kept my seat and looked at him and 
smiled. It was my mood, it struck me 
funny, dramatic. 

Suddenly he sat down, with the remark 
made in no kindly tone, "You have eaten 
and drunk at my table. You are my guest. 
I will hear what you have to say.” 

Then I told him that my company would 
be pleased if he would be kind enough to 
die tonight, at which he half got up again. 
But I went on to say, "I would not be 
pleased. Say, put it off till tomorrow 
night, for if you died tonight, I might be 
blamed for it, as the last one to have seen 
you alive, and it being known in town 
how you felt toward insurance men." 

Then I said, “Мг. Craven, you have 
been insured in the Blank Company for a 
full year, therefore your policy is incon- 
testable. Even if you had intentionally 
lied about your age or any other point or 
statement in it, the company is bound to 
pay it if you have kept it up. Furthermore, 
while the other two industrial companies 
have had numerous deaths in town, during 
the last year, our company has not had 
any. Can't you see that if say, day after 
tomorrow morning you were found dead 
in your bed by a neighbor, say at 7:30 
a. m., and Dr. Milburn should be hastily 
summoned and stated heart disease, no 
blame would come to me, nor to any one 
else. It would simply be a natural death. 
We should hear of it at the hotel. 

“While reporters were getting facts for 
their papers about one of the best known 
Irishmen in this country, the undertaker 
would be laying you out." He was glaring 
at me, every moment as if he would 
throttle me, and I was paying no apparent 
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attention to anything but what I was say- 
ing. "We should be busy, too. First, we 
should get from our office some death cer- 
tificate forms and take them right to Dr. 
Milburn to fill in. Then we hustle into 
Newton and have them filed at the main 
office. Next we telegraph headquarters, 
and by nine o'clock some one of us with 
authority would have in hand a check on 
a bank and be the first man at the bank 
window, on the opening of the bank, to 
get it cashed. From the bank we should 
have a car waiting for us, to hustle us to 
find your son, your heir apparent. He has 
known of your death for an hour. He is 
making his plans to come to your old home 
here. We thrust the money into his hands 
and ask him to count it, and to sign for it. 
We note the time. It is four minutes, 
thirty-two and two-fifths past nine." 
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I continued, “Ме hurry from his office 
to a printer's who is waiting for us, with 
copy all set. Не photographs vour son's 
signature and in a few minutes we have 
hundreds of copies of that note saying that 
at 7:30 on the morning of August ; 
190—, Craven of found 
dead in his bed; at the opening of the 
Bank in Newton, five hundred 
dollars was withdrawn and exactly four 
minutes and thirty-two and two-fifths 
seconds afterwards your son had the money 
in hand in full." 

Mr. Craven was looking at me in a 
puzzled sort of way. 

I went on to say: “Before that day is 
done, we have written ten thousand dollars' 
worth of new insurance in this town, on the 
strength of those papers showing prompt 
payment. We have paid on authority of 
our company at headquarters. What do 
they care whether you were sixty-eight 
years old or one hundred and sixty-seven 
years old, or any other old age?" 

In a moment he rose, took me by the 
hand and shook hands with me. Then he 
paid up his arrears and as far ahead as his 
account was behind, pledged me his eternal 
friendship and has since then made good. 


I learnt that nothing can constitute good 
breeding that has not good nature for its 
foundation.— PB ulwer. 


А Word to Salesmen, Advertisers and 
Business Men : by George H. Eberhard 


EET with a friendly chemist, engi- 

neer, doctor, surgeon, dentist or 

lawyer, and inquire as to recent 
developments in his profession. Ш is just 
a question of the time at the professional 
man's disposal and your own understanding 
and attention as to how much he can tell 
you. 

'The supply of new material, recent dis- 
coveries, new ideas, recent proofs or dis- 
proofs of principles or practice seems to 
you inexhaustible—facts, figures, compari- 
sons and authorities are put before you in 
an endless chain. 

You are always impressed and if inclined 
to analyze, you look further and find that 
the real professional man is constantly and 
constructively studying and acquiring 
knowledge of use to him all the time. ` 

New books, special magazines, lectures, 
active societies and numerous other sources 
are utilized to add to the knowledge 
acquired during several years of college 
preparation. 

Ponder over this for a long period of 
time and continue to make systematic 
inquiry. 

Why not Make a Profession of 
Business? 


Then compare the economic value of the 
work of the salesman, the advertising man 
and the business man with that of the pro- 
fessional men. 

How does the relative endeavor of the 
salesman, the advertising man, the grocer, 
the hardware man or the managers and 
workers in similar individual business enter- 
prises impress you when compared in their 
usefulness to society with the endeavor о’ 
the professional man? 

Look at it from any viewpoint—the need 
of society, the money involved, the service 
performed, the mental effort of a day's 
work, the complexity of detail, the range 
of past history, the present or future need 
or the possibility for real human service. 

They all average up, when everything 
is considered, about the same. Each has a 
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necessary serious and important work to 
do, but— 

Here's the question that makes the 
thinker hesitate for a satisfactory answer: 
Why don't more of the salesmen, the adver- 
tising men, the reasonable men in business, 
keep up to date and take the professional 
view of their work? 

Observe the lack of preparation and the 
slow sale of vital books and magazines, cov- 
ering their special field of endeavor, and the 
few active clubs or associations. 

The present lack of facilities such as 
separate colleges or courses in established 
colleges, the limited available supply of 
real helpful books and magazines would 
soon disappear if the schools for salesman- 
ship, advertising, and for business were 
encouraged to become better and more 
thorough through active appreciation and 
support. 

Endowing of the universities by business 
men where the higher branches and 
acknowledged professions are taught is all 
right. The more the better for ап. 
improved society, but why not endow 
schools and colleges or departments in col- 
leges so that they could accumulate knowl- 
edge by painstaking research and teach busi- 
ness of*every legitimate character, sales- 
manship and advertising in a thorough 
manner? 

Manual training schools cover another 
field but are a good illustration of another 
great need inadequately supplied. 


There is a Science of Your Business 


How many salesmen, advertising men, 
business managers and employes read and 
appreciate the special books and magazines 
published today? How many take an 
interest in endeavoring to be professional 
men in their line and to be up to date? 
How many take a real pride in their own 
useful knowledge and experience? 

The work now being carried on by a 
few to establish institutes for advertising, 
salesmanship, business research and instruc- 
tion deserve more support from the busi- 
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ness community, more active interest and 
intelligent appreciation on the part of all 
the individuals I have enumerated. 

There is a science of business for every 
character of legitimate business. "There is 
science of salesmanship and a science of 
advertising. 

It is imperative that we get the past 
experience together, organize the accumu- 
lated knowledge and formulate the sciences 
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—but to bring this about the workers in 
these fields must wake up, grow serious 
and earnest. 

Once this is done the day of waste and 
long physical effort will be ended, all to 
the betterment of society and the usefulness 
of life. It will increase the satisfaction 
and pleasure of living through increased 
efficiency for the salesman, the advertising 
man and the business man. 


'The Telling Point 


By WILLIAM R. BRIGGS 


ING eee men out of twenty stop 
short of the telling point. Plan well 
—start well—keep going well up to the 
point that would mean signal success if 
only passed, but alas! they stop on the 
wrong side. The "finishing touch," it 
might be called. 

А barber of the ordinary class cuts your 
hair and trims your beard in the ordinary 
way, and you feel fairly well satisfied—at 
least, you see no reason for finding fault— 
and yet you do not feel any special inclina- 
tion to go again to him. 

But when you strike the "one out of 
twenty" barber—what a difference? Не 
may not do the job any better until he 
comes to the finish, but how carefully he 
looks you over then. Once, twice, three 
times he allows you to start and then dis- 
covers a stray hair, and up he grabs the 
shears—how he tilts his head on one side, 
and then the other, to make absolutely sure 
that both sides are alike. And then, note 
the air of pride in his handiwork as he 
holds up the mirror for you to see how 
neatly he has performed his task. This 
barber, this high-grade workman, does not 
need to say "come again"—those finishing 
touches have said it for him—and you go 
again, again and again. 

'The salesman who continues to pull 
down the goods from the shelf after the 
customer has said "enough" is the salesman 
who pleases the trade. “Why, madam, I 
love to show these beautiful goods, I am so 
proud of our assortment that I just enjoy 
taking them down to see them again my- 
self.” That is what his actions say to the 
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customer, and the extra piece or two prove 
to be the finishing touch that bind the cus- 
tomers to that particular salesman. 

“Ts there anything else?" Oh, what a 
splendid combination of words. How like 
music those four words sound to the em- 
ployer when said in a cheerful, bright way 
at close of business. Аз far as the east is 
from the west, so far is the young man who 
finishes the day with such an inquiry from 
the fellow who “sneaks” when the first bell 
rings. 

It is quite possible that the "skipper" 
has done fully as good a day's work as the 
other young men, but one puts on the fin- 
ishing touch—the other leaves it off. One 
gets credit for being an efficient, obliging 
employe—the other for being a shirk—and 
possibly the only difference is that five or 
ten minute willing service over time. 

Thousands of employes are fairly good 
penmen. A little extra effort would make 
them excellent. Thousands are fairly good 
bundle wrappers. A little extra effort 
would make them excellent. Other thou- 
sands could easily graduate from fair to 
excellent in the exceedingly important mat- 
ter of arithmetic. Still other thousands 
could make the same change in the splendid 
virtue of neatness. 


This is intended to help those who are 
naturally capable, and yet are going 
through life as a “near-success,” simply for 
the lack of that one final “spurt.” Put it 
on; let yourself out; Give “good measure, 
pressed down and running over,” and you 
will soon find that words of commendation 
are frequently coming your way. 


Some Pertinent Questions for Traveling 


Salesmen : 


by an Unknown Questioner 


The source of this list of quéstions is unknown. Credit would gladly be given to the wide- 
awake author had he not be een so modest as to withhold his name.—Editor's note. 


ELL goods for others as you would 
have others sell goods for you.” 

Are you loyal to the house which 
pays your salary and expenses each week, 
without a cent invested by yourself? 

Do you get out early in the morning, 
and work all day for their interest, or do 
you steal from one to two hours each day, 
making yourself believe that the house 
doesn't know it, or won't find it out? 


Do you call upon all the desirable trade 
in each town assigned to you to work, and 
do you try as hard to sell them as if 
it were your own goods you were trying 
to sell? 

Do you try to make beneficial settlements 
for your house, and save them money when- 
ever you can, just as if you were saving it 
for yourself? 

Do you stick in a livery bill or incidental 
items into your expense account when the 
money in reality has not been spent, while 
you are sitting in some hotel smoking a 
good cigar, and the manager is sweating 
blood to make an honest dollar for the 
firm, and is unfortunately counting on your 
assistance? 

Do you do the position of traveling sales- 
man justice, by hustling along honest, con- 
scientious business-like lines, or do you 
hurry up with your customer or skip some 
so that you can spend an evening playing 
pool, or telling some innocent country girl 
how much you love her, while your wife 
and children are at home economising and 
praying for your success? 

Do you devote the time your house is 
paying for to their interest entirely, or do 
you belittle yourself by carrying side lines, 
for your own personal income at the 
expense of the house? 

Do you jump a town now and then and 
if a customer whom you have not visited 
for months sends the house a mail order, 
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do you make a “holler,” because you do not 
get credit for selling this particular bill? 

Do you ask your customers to send orders 
to your home, so that you may stick your 
name on the order, and claim credit or 
same, thereby delaying shiprhent, for which 
the firm gets h 

Do you work right up to Saturday night 
as you should do, and give your house your 
entire time, or do you take a train home 
on Friday, thereby losing Friday afternoon, 
all day Saturday, and Monday morning 
before getting on the battle field again, 
where a good soldier belongs? 

Do you at the end of the year, take these 
things into consideration ? 

Think it over. 

Mr. Salesman, remember Lincoln’s say- 
ing: “You can fool all of the people part 
of the time, part of the people all of the 
time, but you can 't fool all of the people 
all of the time.” 

Make a resolution now. 

Do the right thing, work hard and you 
will win. If you don’t, your benefactor 
will get wise, and you know the rest. 


Mental Dyspepsia 


By A. St. Paul Reynolds 


HOCKING murder. Woman hacked 

to pieces with a meat ax. Body placed 
in a trunk. Discovered by depot porter 
when pools of blood ooze out upon the 
platform.” 

“Negro burned at the stake by out- 
raged (?) citizens.” 

Whoa, Bill, give the young day a chance 
for its white alley; it is too soon after 
breakfast for this sort of mental muck. 

No wonder that most of us are sort о’ 
ailing, our nerves can't stand everything. 

We are suffering from mental indi- 
gestion, superinduced by this unwholesome 
literature. 
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Honestly now, would you select this sort 
of dope for your mid-summer light reading? 

Still most of us read it, and some even 
discuss these cancerous fungus growths 
found in the daily news. 

Hang on to the commuter’s strap and 
watch the “morbid squad.” They sit with 
their snoots buried deep among the serried 
black battalions which spell the horrors of 
the past twelve hours. 


Catch a later car and come down with 
the bankers. See them work themselves 
up into a frenzy over “copy,” mere copy. 
Call it news if you will, some of it is, some 
is not. : 

They don their armor to tilt against the 
wind-mills of civic or business injustices 
which may never come to pass. 

Their after-breakfast mental calisthenics 
are hardly more wholesome than those of 
the commuters in the car ahead. What 
they read makes them hot under the collar 
and grips the fresh young day with a 
strangle hold before it fairly begins. 

Evil is always with us. We are con- 
stantly reminded of it. We pay a penny a 
day to be reminded of it. 

It’s bum junk. 

Old Cap Collier or Dead-eye Dick, 
friends of our childhood years, are classics 
compared with modern journalism in some 
respects. 
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At any rate they did not destroy the 
peace of mind, or seriously shock the 
nervous system. 

Yet in defence of the daily howler let 
it be said that it must and shall print all 
the news, good and bad alike. It is the 
mirror which reflects the day’s history. 

Let it be realized that the reporter who 
witnessed the shrinking flesh ascending the 
scaffold would rather have been sitting in 
the bleachers, watching the "good old 


game.” Duty called him there to the jail- 
yard. Duty does not call you there, 
though. It is not on the statutes that you 


must read the stuff. 

You don’t have to seatch through the 
pockets of the suicide all messed up in his 
clotted gore. Remember that. 

Where is the simple faith of your child- 
hood years? Gone, hey? 

You can have it back again if you will 
eschew your daily gob of the morbid news. 

It will save your eyes, too, and your 
nerves. 

Scan the headlines. Read only what con- 
cerns you. Pass up the “Кие Morgue” 
stuff, and watch your weight increase and 
your business grow. 

The howler costs but ten mills a day but 
it’s worth ten dollars to read. 

It is instructive. Yes. It can also be 
destructive. 


Don’t Shout About Your Business 


By JAMES W. FISK 


I WAS three days late so that I wasn’t 
absolutely certain that the position was 
still open. As the train after many jerks 
and much hissing of air finally stopped at 
the station, I swung off the front platform 
of the smoking car and gazed about to 
get my bearings. 

Over in the distance behind a clump of 
trees, several columns of smoke extended 
skywards and I knew that the village must 
be located in that direction. 

Walking down the platform, I encoun- 
tered a dapper young man who had just 
alighted from the train and, grip in hand, 
was surveying the scene. 
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“Where is the Yawkey Lumber Com- 
pany’s store?” he asked. 

The thought flashed through my mind 
that here was the man who was to take the 
position for which I was overdue. 

Now, I hadn’t the faintest idea where 
the store was but I could see that he 
thought me a resident of the village and 
that I was supposed to know. So without 
hesitation I directed him up the path 
toward the columns of smoke. 

As I stood wondering whether to give 
up the idea of trying for the position or 
not, a man brushed past me dragging a 
heavy mail sack by one end. For some 
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reason, I took it upon myself to pick up 
the other end of the sack and together we 
hastened up the path after the dapper 
young man that I had directed to the store. 

When we overtook him, he had been 
joined by one who judging from their 
conversation must have been an employe 
of the store. They were talking in loud 
tones and I soon learned that my fears 
were not groundless. The aforesaid young 
man admitted to his companion that he 
was the "new dry goods man.” 

Without making my position known I 
found out from the man at the other end 
of the sack that the post office was in the 
store, and moreover received his assurance 
that as soon as we reached the store, he 
would point out the manager to me. 

Into the store we marched, the mail man 
and I having by this time gained the lead. 

“That’s him," whispered my companion, 
nodding toward a man who stood near a 
counter at the front of the store. 

Well, I presented myself and was told 
to report for work the following morning. 
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The other fellow—why, he took the next 
train out of town without even waiting to 
tell his story to the manager. 

What is the moral? Simply this: It isn't 
always policy to discuss your business 
affairs at the top of your voice, nor to tell 
what you are going to do until after you 
have done it. 


Failure 


Failures are stepping stones to success for 
strong hearts determined to  persevere. 
Napoleon failed as an essay writer, Shakes- 
peare as a wool merchant, Lincoln as a 
storekeeper, Grant as a tanner. But that 
indomitable something in the hearts of pur- 
poseful men did not permit them to brood 
over their failures, but gave them courage 
for other attempts. If you have failed, 
don't stop to make excuses any more than 
when you win you stop to count victories! 
Keeping eternally at it, through stress and 
storm, through bitterness and defeat, brings 
aman at last to the place where success 
crowns efforts.—T he Pilgrim. 


Power 


By MILTON BEJACH 
Assistant Advertising Manager, in The McCaskey Bulletin 


THERE are two kinds of power in this 
world that really amount to something. 
The one we hear about most often is horse- 
power. This is used to drive machinery 
and to make the things that you and I 
wear, live in, under, and sleep on. The 
other kind is man power, and though we 
hear less of it than we do of the first, it is 
about a million times more important. 

If there were no man power, there 
would be no horse-power. Or rather, there 
would be horse-power, but no one to apply 
it. The result would be a waste. 

'There is a big waste of horse-power, in 
dollars and cents. It runs into millions 
every year. This waste is due entirely to 
the fact that there is not sufficient man 
power. And even though the waste of 
horse-power is enormous, it is a trifle as 
compared to the waste of man power. 

Edison and some other prodigious 
workers never know when to quit their 
labors, have to be called to the dinner table 
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and reminded that it is bed time when 
the ordinary man has been tucked under 
the sheets for hours. These men grow fat 
and thrive on their work. They use all 
their man power in developing that other 
power. 

I don't remember just who it is, Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg of Harvard, I believe, 
says that not one man in a thousand uses 
even one half his power. 

Most of us quit when we have winded 
ourselves. We forget that when we were 
boys, running foot races, we always wanted 
to lose our first wind quickly so that we 
would have the enormous reservoir of sec- 
ond wind to draw on. 

The same rule applies in the larger 
affairs of life. 

Thomas Dreier in THE Business 
PHILOSOPHER, the other day, spoke of 
experiencing a sort of physical exaltation 
which kept him turning out copy by the 
ream. The force behind it was man power, 
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and this man power was generated by auto- 
suggestion. 

Horse-power, you know, requires some 
physical energy behind it. Man power 
does not. There are several ways in which 
it may be generated. One is auto-sug- 
gestion, another is high thinking, not high 
living. ‘There’s a heap of difference. 

We all want more power, more man 
power, more mental power. 

Here's a receipt for obtaining it. This 
formula was invented or discovered some 
thousands of years ago and in all that time 
has never failed to produce results. 

"Strive each day to make that day better 
than the last in clean living, service to man 
and adoration of God.” 


Can You Laugh? 
By Н. P. Wartman 
IN WHAT state of cultivation is your 
sense of humor? Have you learned to 
laugh? 
.Some day when things don't seem to 
break just right, try this. Spend a minute 


or two before the window of some picture 
store and look at the "comics." The vulgar 
ones won't do you any good but here's one 
I saw the other day that put me in good 
humor for the afternoon and was the cause 
of my tearing up a letter to a lad who 
deserved (?) a call. 

At the hour of 2 a. m. a gentleman in 
a most deplorable state of inebriation, 
collar and tie awry, vest open, watch hang- 
ing, hat battered, holds grimly to the stair- 
way which ascends in a series of curves 
and undulations unknown to architecture. 
The newel post is bent double, the grand- 
father's clock swaying, the  hat-rack 
toppling, etc., and the gentleman, the pic- 
ture of disgust tempered with commisera- 
tion remarks, “God help the poor sailors 
on a night like this!" 

My word-picture is weak—but take a 
look at the original some day when your 
better-self needs a tonic. 

And don't forget the moral the bibulous 
one teaches: "It is sometimes more profit- 
able to be the amused than the amuser." 


Self Contentment 


HE man who is content with 

himself is like the Mountain 
Rose—living an unseen glory and 
dying without having brought any- 
thing of cheer into the world. Self 
is nothing unless it forms a link in 
the lives of the living.— Don E. Mowry 
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Е These Men Know it, Don't ? 
You Want to Know it Тоо..... 


Pror. Flournoy, of the University of Geneva, Switzerland, says of it: “We have 
nothing so well done in French." 


Pror. RICHET, of Paris, France—‘I have read it with the keenest interest.” 
 PRor. Max Dzssom, of Berlin, Germany—"I was especially pleased with its sound, 
ideas,” 
Phor. SCHILLER, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, England—"I was particularly 
with book," 
Dr. Van EEDEN, Amsterdam, Holland—""The sort of a book I considered absolutely 
necessary for the enlightenment of the public on this important subject." 


Pnor. Barrett, of the Royal College of Sciences for Ireland—"I trust this work will 
really have the wide circulation it deserves." 


Sm WILLIAM Crookes, Е. ‚В. S., of London—“This book should be read with the 
utmost interest and care." 


Dr, I. К. FUNK, of Funk and Wagnalls, New York—"A strong book on a most 
vital subject.” 


Мортон c. Prince, M. D., of Boston—"'I am sure it is destined to do a great deal 


| How. Lyman J. Сасе, banker, ex-secretary of the 17, S. treasury—"It has made good 
its purpose, which cannot be said of all books." 
Pror. ELMER GATES, of Washington, D. C. “ть is the best simple statement of the 
subject extant." 
Rev. SamueL Farrows, D. D., LL. У., Presiding Bishop Episcopal Church, 
Chicago—" Practical, reliable, and has rendered a great service to the world." 


Rev. Мезпл, Dwicut Нилаз, D. D., Brooklyn, М. Y.—"Fills a real want. АП 
persons will find it most suggestive and helpful." 


_ Rev. Н. W. Tuomas, D. D., Ph. D., Chicago—"It reaches the heights of a singular 
power over its readers. "There i is certainly coming, and very near, a new birth of life.” - 


ЕтвЕвт HuBBARD, East Aurora, №. Y.—"It shows a sure insight into the heart of 
things that is bound to make the world better." 


What Are They Talking About? 


About a New Book by Dr. Stanley 
LeFevre Krebs entitled 


| "The Law of Suggestion" 


If you wish we can get a copy for you, cloth-bound, post-paid, 
for 75 cents. (Stamps, check or money-order.) 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 


OCTORS prey upon the moral and 

physical maladies of society; and to 

a large extent they excite, stir up, 

foment and bring about the ills they pretend 
to alleviate. 


If so, doctors are knaves plus. But, why? 


Medicine spells Ignorance, Superstition, 
Deceit, Immorality. But, why? 


It's gotten to be no trick at all to raise thirty- 
thousand-dollar pinks, fifty-thousand-dollar 
horses, billion-dollar trusts, but it still is the 
toughest proposition in the world to raise 
anything better than thirty-cent brains. 
Why? 

Because our universities and colleges graduate “Doctors of Medi- 
cine" when mankind needs Doctors of Health—doctors who would 
teach and practice that Health is Commonsense, that Health is 
Wealth, Wisdom and Happiness; that Health is Business and 
Brains; and that sickness is Hell, inexcusable, self-inflicted, degrad- 
ing; and only brain-lazy people get sick or stay sick, or would rather 
die in an orthodox manner than to get well or cured in the Common- 
sense way—the Autology way. 


Elbert Hubbard Tells Us | 


“Dr. Moras has written a Commonsense Book 
on Autology, and by so doing, placed the 


Standard of the Creed of Health farther to 
the front than any man «ho has lived for a 


GUIDE thousand years."—Elbert Hubbard. 
f Well or Sick, You Need AUTOLOGY 

ll , Autology is no theory, по fad, no creed. It deals with the 
( practical business of your body and brain as you have learned 


to deal with the practical business of your home affairs, plants 
and flowers, your land and grain, your dollars and cents. With 
it there need be no such thing as pain or sickness in your life. 
Do you realize what that means? That you may see afd know 
for yourself, write for | 


&& 1 99 Valuab 
Guide to Autology”’ о (dime or stamps! and twill send os my "C 


TO AUTOLOGY " containing а wealth of information whose health and brain value can't be reckoned in dol- 
larsand cents. Nofte—If you are notsatisfied and wish to return it, I will promptly refund the ten cents, Address 


Harvard University Medical School, '88; College of Physicians and Surgeons (Chicago), '89. 
Formerly House Physician and Surgeon in Cook County Hospital (Chicago); Professor of 
stetrics, College of Physicians and Surgeons (Chicago). Member of Chicago Medical Society, etc. 
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As a Man Thinketh Out From the Heart 
By JAMES ALLEN А Sequel to As a Man Thinketh 

Said by to be one of the most powerful books on Bv JAMES ALLEN 
Building $d Thought-Mastety ever published. Note the 'o 7f "Make thy heart, and thou wilt make thy life 
tents: tand Character, Effect of Thought on Circum ў, i Rich, hag and beautiful, unmarred pepe rié 
stances, Effett of Thought on Health and the Body, Thought `, Guard well thy mind, and, noble, strong, and free 
and Purpose. The Thought Factor and Achlevement. Visions Nothing shall harm, disturb, or conquer tbee; 
and Ideals, Setenity. | For all thy foes are in thy heart and mind, 


v м 
We say it revérently, this little book Is worthy of Emerson. routine Cae = ibn: ol Uae ides tad 
Tt is a prose poem, yet it is for the constant, every-day use of Yom hing little book, These is t be die 
ipee 524 women Who toll with bend snd hands, und love with Эе ol the pages that follow, Авдий the RUM 
hearts, In the midst of stress and burden-bearing. Here the Seine havo. сары Mio ERES ‘Sac EE 
author makes beuwutifully clear the power of thought, and in enlightenment and боба The author has dot only 


throws a light om the way to its right application. Of it he 
says, in his foreword: "This little volume (the result of medi- — йн, маони саста The directions са 
tation and experience) . . ‹ із suggestive rather than ex- ae а stata cor i eae 

search. n better books 
E ио аай бил от ‚тош pani our fase: ats, and 0 
‚Фот nate positions, are co-operating you to 
ONE ods cay map ак Ойына by ҮНДӨ ot vi» iT business а success, than "As а Man Thinketh," 

A noble and Godlike character is not а thing of favor or oec nom to Inn 
chance, but is на aeo irgend я 4 
mt X Ану мы on the Gate of Good 
Morning an и Thoughts Der 
By JAMES ALLEN 


Mum (! on of the mission and teaching 
Being sone of the choice meditations of Allen, lovingly { of Jesus in the light of self-perfection by noble moral conduct, 
р Dot Vo vtitur dig ами: ur L. Allen and A based upon the truth that spiritual enlightenment and the prac- 


tice of virtue are identical, An Hluminating commentary on 
_ Of these thoughts, the compiler says: | s present-day trends of thought, vital and valuable. In it Mr, — 
"Knowing, as I do, tbe writer às no one else him; TR deals with The Gate and the Way, The Law and the 
seeing him as I have, for many years under all c The Yoke and the B The and the Door, 
in’ of work and leisure, ín. the days of joy and sorrow, Vine and the Branches, and | a Day—here and 
ў sunshine atid In the cíond—I know that these writings now. A companionable book, 


the words of anidle brain, nor are they gathered ftom Tbe emential difference between а 
his thinking, 


очи ap hare and there, but they that the wise man controls is controlled 
j ` os art al ver ot v qd n ty »— James Allen, 
$ “That Jesus subordinated his own will to the will of the Fath- 
У ‘There are several choice selections, both prose and poetry. |. er, it is f 10 know, but it ls not it is necessary 
мат Akt watt heut Тш book doni ы э ү yon, UM Pa will чагы 
heart. A book wins heart. This book shoald be a се goodness 
every wisbing develop м were in Сап be of no value to less 
‘companion to o ° bis earning A Joa, UN day caa beret bate ае 
«ТМ niveri a kirt with sooinés aod ила, asd it pro. “боодон бов oats me arte roe Ше а exis." James 
as you ome) 
tects the good and strong." James Allen. Allen, in “Through the Gate of Good,” 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Ginger Talks 


235 PAGES—15 FULL PAGE CARTOONS 


Sales of Two Millions a Month 


The Course in Salesmanship that Built Them for the National Cash Register Company 
YOURS FOR TWO DOLLARS 


HINK of a course in practical salesmanship, written 

straight out of the heart of the greatest selling 
organization in the world, bv a Director of that organiza- 
tion; a course that does not merely describe the selling 
system of this colossal concern—but IS THAT 
ACTUAL SYSTEM ITSELF—the word for word 
Ginger Talks of that world famous company to its 1,000 
salesmen—the verbatim coaching, the exact specific 
instruction, the very selling pointers and arguments and 
inspiration and enthusiasm that built up, through those 
1,000 red-blooded salesmen, a business of over two million 
dollars a month in monthly sales, 


The Pabst Co. bought it for its 1800 Salesmen. 


The Quaker Oats Company invested $450 ти. 


1682 other giant concerns have taken it for 
their entire sales forces, many taking from 
100 to 1000 Each. 


Ask us to send you a list six feet long of these concerns which employ nearly 50,000 salesmen 


INGER TALKS are a complete text-book of INGER TALKS is the only business book 


instruction and pointers on the art of selling 
goods. They simplify the whole of practical 
salesmanship; make clear with wonderful illustra- 
tions and exact explanations how to make ap- 
proaches, how to secure attention, how to create 
desire, how to stimulate to immediate action and 
walk out with the order. They tell the salesman 
how to turn enmity into friendship, cold indifference 
into eager interest, casual inquiries into actual buy- 
ers, actual buyers into permanent customers. They 
touch on a thousand salesmen's difficulties and 
perplexities and show a way out of each one. 


I am enclosing Two Dollars. 


SEND YOUR GINGER 
SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Libertyville, Illinois. 
Send me a copy of Holman's " Ginger Talks." 


NATA оа aed d ae ll 


АЗатёвё: ase eee v E S Ed Ee oet 
You can enclose $3.50 and receive a copy of Ginger Talks and The те Philosopher Ia one year 


ever written that is as brilliant and fascinating 
in style and has the same human interest as 
George Ade's "Fables in Slang," Billy Baxter's 
"Letters," or Мг. Dooley's famous conversations 
with his friend Hennessy. The sentences are 
crowded with epigrams, sharpened with pene- 
trating wit, lighted up with humor, and made 
fairly alive with the tones of a masterful per- 
tonality. It is this wonderful combination of 
solid instruction and brilliant expression—"beef- 
steak nutriment and champagne style" that has 
brought Ginger Talks their tremendous sales. 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


30 Editions Since Publication 


It is Only Once in a Decade, not 
Oftener, that a Really Great 
Book is Written—this is One 


We want you to read Jules Payot's EDUCATION OF THE WILL,” 
because it is a great book. No matter what your present position in life 
may be, this book will help you to greater achievement— greater success. 


If after reading '"The Education of the Will” you tell 
us that you have not been benefited, have not been 
inspired to higher, nobler thoughts, have not been 
clearly directed to a better standard of life, send the 
book back to us and we will refund the purchase 


price paid by you. 


The author, one of the foremost edu- 
cators of France, proves that character 
is not wholly a matter of birth or 
heredity, but that through the education 
of the will, character can be formed 
and developed to the highest degree. 

All that is necessary is that one pos- 
sesses the desire for mental superiority. 

No matter how richly endowed you 
may be mentally you can only go as far 
as your will will carry you. 

If you follow the suggestions in this 
book you can secure mastery of your 
will, and that means not only spiritual 
but worldly supremacy, because your 


will is the force that drives and directs 
your faculties; the higher its develop- 
ment, the more profitably you may capi- 
talize your talents. 

While the author’s thesis is based upon 
the soundest laws of psychology, the 
book is written in-plain, frank language, 
unclouded by abstruse scientific terms, 
and it is easily understood бу the ordi- 
nary reader. 

Every father and mother should insist 
that their children, from seventeen years 
of age upward, read this book not only 
once but several times. 


CAUTION—Be sure that it is Payot'; book that 
you buy as there is another book with the 
same title, but which has no relation to this. 


ТНЕ EDUCATION OF THE WILL, by Jules Payot, Litt, D , Ph. D., trans- 
lated from the French by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Professor Clinical Psychiatry, 
Fordham University, New York, 12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50; post. paid, $1.60. 


Sheldon University Press, Area P. O., Rockefeller, Ill. 
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Seventeen Cents a Day 


| Buys an Oliver Typewriter 


This amazing offer—the New Model Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 17 cents а day—is 
open to everybody, everywhere. 

Its our new and immensely popular plan of selling Oliver "Typewriters, on little easy 
payments. The abandonment of /onghand in favor of clean, legible, beautiful typewriting is 
the next great step in human progress. 


Already—in all lines of business and in all professions 
—the use of pen-and-ink is largely restricted to the writing 
of signatures. 

Business Colleges and High Schools, watchful of the 
trend of public sentiment, are training a vast army of 
young people in the use of Oliver Typewriters. 

The prompt and generous response of the Oliver 
Typewriter Company to the world-wide demand for 
universal typewriting, gives treméndous impetus to the 
movement. 

'The Oliver, with the largest sale of any typewriter 
in existence, was the logical machine to take the initiative 
in bringing about the universal use of typewriters. It 
always leads. 


Save Your Pennies €? Own an Oliver 


This ‘17-Cents-a-Day” selling plan makes the Oliver as easy to own as to rent. It places 
he machine within easy reach of every home—every individual. А man's "cigar money"—a 
woman's "pin-moncy"—will buy it. 

' Clerks on small salaries can now afford to own Olivers. By utilizing spare moments for 
practice they may fit themselves for more important positions. 

School boys and school girls can buy Olivers by saving their pennies. 
| You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the regular catalog price—$100. А small first 
payment brings the machine. "Then you save 17 cents a day and pay monthly. 

: And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter enables you to earn money to finish paying 
for the machine. 


LJ . . . LJ 
Mechanical Advantages Service Possibilities 
The Oliver is the most highly perfected typewriter The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work—of better 
n the market—hence its 100 per cent efficiency. ^ quality and greater varietv—than any other writing ma- 
Among its scores of conveniences are: chine. Simplicity, strength, case of operation and visibility 
ilia Balance. Shift are the corner stones of its towering supremacy in 
—the Ruling Devise —Correspondence 
—the Double Release —Card Index Work 
—the Locomotive Base —Tabulated Reports 
—the Automatic Spacer —Follow-up Systems 
—the Automatic Tabulator —Manifolding Service 
—the Disappearing Indicator — Addressing Envelopes 
—the Adjustable Paper Fingers —Working on Ruled Forms 
—the Scientific Condensed Keyboard —Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 
| Can You Spend 17 Cents а Day to Better Advantage than in the Purchase of this Wonderful Machine 
| Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or See the Nearest Oliver Agent 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., това, Chicago, Illinois 
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Ring the Bell Every Time 


HAT is it worth to you to be able to ring the bell every time 

you strike for a customer's order? What is it worth to you to be 
able, when he puts forth an objection, to knock that objection sky 
high with the irresistible force of a selling argument that has been 
tried and proven by the best salesmen of the best concerns in the 
world—concerns whose names are household words by reason of the 
enormous sales these very selling arguments have brought them? 


What is it Worth to You: Every Page Coinable 


—To know in advance бе ; E Into Money 
objections your prospect will - Я : . 
make and the best answer to тты У, A chemical formula writ- 
each that has ever yet been dis- t. 0” ten on the back of ап еп- 
covered. : № kt velope may be worth a for- 

—To have a number of an- и i 4 tune; a few figures giving 
swers (in some cases as many № $ 3 iy Д the combination to а safe 
as twenty to thirty) to each AUN] M. ; may unlock a door with 
objection—all ^ irresistible—600 Pind ty р Ст. millions behind it. Every 
irresistible selling arguments? XCMDGS, | KC MODUN Pn M page of this book contains 

ATTE Г . : 

—To know that every one of We. X NIU ES a selling formula that you 
these arguments has been 4) e pd can coin into ready money. 
evolved by d of 20 d T д Every one of these 600 ir- 
perience—improved and made . ) p 
stronger by constant successful р i resistible arguments opens. а 
use? door that will lead you to 

—To know that many of 7 more sales and more com- 
these arguments cost thousands 4 5 missions. You could well 
of dollars in experience before ) | pay, if you had to, a green- 
they were discovered and per- $; - iy back for every page of this 


fected—and that many of them А М 
have sold millions of dollars book; but the cost to you is 


worth of goods? slight. 


Si This Co —Can you afford to pay one-half cent for an argument 
ign upon that has sold thousands of dollars worth of goods—an 
argument whose discovery cost hundreds or even thousands of dollars in time and experience and 
actual money of star salesmen and great concerns. 

—Ап argument that will surely close sales for you—that may clear you a hundred dollars in 
commissions the first day you use it, and hundreds or even thousands of dollars as you use it 
over and over again, throughout the entire year and for years to come. 

Can you afford to pay one-half cent for what is worth anywhere from $10.00 to $1,000.00 in 
actual money-making power to you? 


Then Sign This Coupon кәй Маі Тода 


Tue SHELDON University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
Enclosed please find $4.00 for your Two Big Volumes of Six Hundred Talking Points 
and Selling Arguments. 


Address, он 
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Make Your Vacation Pay 


AVE a good time on your vacation 
this coming summer—the time of 
your lifc. 

Make it a time of rest, of relaxation, of 
recreation, of fun and frolic. 

Get out into the open, close to nature, 
among the trees, by quiet waters. 

Ride, row, svim, fish, tramp, loaf, play, 
dance, sing, stroll in the moonligh., make 
merry with the right people, eat of the fat 
of the land with the appetite and digestion 
of a plowboy, and sleep under the silent 
stars like a babe. 


"That's the way to take a vacation. 

But, in addition to all that, you can 
make it pay. 

In the midst of all the g od times, the 
sports, and the social activities, take a few 
hours a day to learn something about the 
Science of Business—about Man В ilding, 
Character Analysis, Advertising, System, 
Salesmanship, Management and Business 
Psychology. 


You can learn these ings froum le:tu. s 
by the foremost experts of the country. 

Where? 

At the Sheldon Summ. 
Libertyville, Illinois. 

When? 

From Monday, July 3, 1911, to Satur- 
day, July 15, 1911. 

How? 

Рау a comparatively sr:zll fee to cover 
tuition, tent rental, board, use of boats 
and all the privileges of the grounds, and 
be on hand to join in the fun and study. 

Who? 

Arthur Frederick Sheldon, president of 
the Sheldon School and formulator of the 
Sciences of Salesmanship, Industrial Suc- 
cess, Service, and Business Building is also 
the president, director and chief instructor 
in the Sheldon Summer School. You get 
the personal instruction of the man whom 
the business world recognizes as one of the 
most successful of salesmen, sales managers 
and proprietors, as well as the highest 
authority on the Science of Business. He 
is assisted in the detailed instruction by a 
corps of experts and specialists. 


School, near 


In addition to the regular faculty, the 
Summer School will present lectures by 
men and women of national prominence in 
the business world. 

Besides the faculty, there will be your 
fellow students—the finest business people 
on earth. Why do those who attend the 
Sheldon Summer School always find them- 
selves in the most congenial company they 
ever experienced? Because they meet with 
kindred souls—men and women who are 
deeply interested in making themselves and 
their businesses better, bigger, of greater 
service to the world, and more profitable. 

You don’t need to take our word for it. 
Ask them. 


Just to give you a little foretaste of the 
replies you would get, here are a few 
extracts from letters from some of the good 
people that attended the Sheldon Summer 
School in 1910. You will notice that 
some of these were there also in 1909. 


“Better Than I Expected” 


We made our advertising for the 1910 
session just as strong as we dared, because 
we knew that it was hard to put on paper 
all the advantages and enjoyments of the 
school. But, notwithstanding that, John 
J. Moriarity, of 6218 Carl Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, says that it was better than he 
expected. And that is the way the rest of 
them felt, too. If we could only make you 
see and feel as those felt who were here, 
wild horses couldn't drag you away from 
here next July. 


I wish to express my thanks for the two 
weeks I spent at Sheldonhurst. The whole 
thing was a great experience to me; it was 
more than I expected. The place seemed such 
an ideal spot to spend a vacation with its woods 
and beautiful little Lake Eara. The lectures 
and outdoor games were indeed a wholesome 
combination. I enjoyed every minute of the 
time I spent with yourself and t: genial Tribe. 


They Have the Sheldon Summer 
School Habit 


Here is a letter Нот the Whittier 
family, of Red Oak, Iowa—Thad М., 
Mrs. Thad М. and Don E. ‘This was 
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written after their return from their second 
session. As you see, this school is now а 
habit with them. 


If there is any joy that is sweeter than the 
consciousness of work well done, I have not 
sensed it. 

The feeling of duty well performed is the 
elixir of the gods. 

Do your work—do it the best you know how— 
love it—live with it—sweat with 

«save no ear for the pessimist; there is more 
good in this old world than there is bad. 

Find your work, then work your find, work 
it with all the power of body, mind and soul 
that you possess. That way lies Success. 

And nothing сал keep you from arrivin;. 

You have certainly found your work, and the 
fact that we as a family attended your Summer 
School in 1909, and came back in 1910, naging 
three others with us, is conclusive evidence that 
you served us well. 

You may rest assured that when the Tribe of 
Area meets in 1911 that we wil be there, and 
the Band from Red Oak, on the Nishnabotra, 
will be much larger than in 1910. 


“The Best I Ever Experienced” 


Here is something short and to the point 
from the pen of J. H. Baird, of Winnipeg. 
Just notice how they all long to get back 
to Sheldonhurst for another session. That 
is what talks. 


The food which we received for the mental 
man was worth traveling many miles to get and 
the good things provided for the physical man 
were without question the best I have ever 
experienced in camp life. The beautiful lake 
for sailing and swimming. Art Koon’s splendid 
saddle horses and the merry times around the 
camp fire made such an indelible impression on 
the minds of the Cree Tribe of Western Canada 
that they have resolve? to return ne. year with 
all their friends. 


*Four to Six People From Our Firm 
for Next Summer” 


This telling note is from E. A. Florang, 
president of the Burlington Basket Com- 
pany, of Burlington, Iowa. How do you 
want your firm represented at the 1911 
session after reading this letter? 


We consider the educational features of the 
lectures worth many times the cost of the trip, 
not to mention the many pleasures connected 
with our stay on your beautiful camping 
grounds. Altogether it was one of the most 
enjoyable vacations I ever spent in my life. You 
can depend on from four to six people from our 
firm to attend your next year’s summer school. 
This proves better than anything I could say 
what we think of it. 


“Leave the Rest to Sheldon" 


Here is a little bit of sunshine from the 
Illinois Illustrated Review for July, 1910. 
Just one man’s opinion, but wait till you 


see all the others. We can pile up the 


evidence until you are absolutely convinced. 


“I never had a better time in any two weeks 
of my life,” said a man from Detroit last sum- 
mer, after a visit from the Sheldon Summer 
School. Coming from a citizen of the. most 
delightful summer town in this country, this 
means much to those who right now are looking 
for the best place for the summer’s outing. 

Mr. Sheldon and his assistants will give the 
business man a chance to make the dates from 
July 27th to August 9th red-letter days of 
relaxation, crowded to the limit with business, 
boating, lectures, horseback riding, character 


_ analysis, and so on. 


This all means that the man of affairs may 
take his pet business hobby out in the country, 
where it may be aired to the satisfaction of his 
fellow-workers. There he will get his criticism 
free from all restraint, and mixed with good, 
wholesome advice. At the same time he will 
find all kinds of amusements of the outdoor 
variety, and perchance he will give the other 
fellow’s hobby some consideration. He may find 
it good enough to take home as a souvenir of 
his outing. i 

A business exposition under the blue sky dis- 
playing chiefly a product of ideas—it does sound 


Think it over and look up the time table. 
Find Libertyville, and leave the rest to Sheldon. 


You will want to be able to feel this way 
about it after the 1911 session of the Sum- 
mer School is over. 

Better begin to plan for it now. 


Write to Us and Let Us Help You 
The Sheldon Summer School 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Ву the Fireplace 


Where We Talk Things Over 


ITH but one exception, 

V V there is no name so revered 

and loved by the peoples of 
the white race as that of Abraham 
Lincoln. | 

Year by year, from the time he 
first became known to the American 
people, down to the present com- 
memoration of his birthday, he has 
grown more and more deeply into 
their hearts. 

His life, his character, his every 
spoken and written word, have been 
the inspiration of millions. In fact, 
the whole American people are today, 
in some measure, striving to live as 
individuals and as a nation in accord- 
ance with the Lincoln ideals. 

Publicists say that the great moral 
awakening of the public conscience 
of our present day had its beginnings 
and draws much of its power from 
the simple backwoods lawyer, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Such is the magnitude of the per- 
sonality of a human being—a man in 
no way different from the rest of us, 
except in degree of development. 


I BELIEVE that all this veneration 
is richly deserved. The character of 
this man is a worthy ideal for the 
emulation of men and nations. 
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We should do well to study Lincoln 
more, know him better, and follow 
his example more closely. й 

Therefore I write of him here. 

There cannot be too much said and 
written about men of high character 
and lofty purpose that have lived and 
labored and left their heritage of 
accomplishment and inspiration to 
the race. 

As Omar says, the hand of the 
potter shook more or less in the 
making of the most of us, and all too 
few have done much to improve upon 
the work. | 

While I believe in humanity, in its 
fundamental goodness, in its perfecti- 
bility, and in its glorious destiny, I 
know too well that humanity has still 
a long way to travel on the upward 
journey. In the one thing of success 
in life commercially, only five attain 
the goal, while ninety-five fall some- 
where by the way. 

We all need help, encouragement, 
instruction, warning, guidance and 
inspiration. We all need stronger 
incentives to effort. 


And nowhere can we find more 
effective and helpful life lessons than 
in the biographies of those who 
have toiled, suffered, striven and 
succeeded. 


62 THE BUSINESS 
I MAY BE pardoned, perhaps, for 
making a little side-excursion from 
the main track of my argument, to 
talk to you a little about the value of 
biography for your continual study. 

Get the full meaning of the great 
fact that through a study of biog- 
raphy you may gain: 

First, a knowledge of yourself; 

Second, a knowledge of your fellow 
men; 

Third, a knowledge of the business 
of living; 

Fourth, wisdom in applying these 
three kinds of knowledge. 

Now, if you remember what you 
have learned in some of our previous 
talks, you will see that the getting of 
knowledge and wisdom of these four 
kinds is in obedience to the four 
fundamental laws of success in life. 

'That covers about the whole case, 
doesn't it? 

Let us put the ideas contained here 
a little more specifically, so that you 
may grasp more clearly what I mean. 

The study of the lives of great and 
good men helps you to develop your 
ability. 

It develops attention, concentra- 
tion, judgment, reason, memory and 
imagination. That is a big list of big 
positives, but think them over, and 
you will see that what I say is true. 
Or, better, put the idea into practice, 
study good biography, and you will 
see results that will prove the case to 
you—to your pleasure and profit. 

The study of biography helps you 
to develop reliability. It gives you 
the positive, constructive thoughts of 
others. It leads you to think positive, 
constructive thoughts of your own. It 
makes powerful suggestions for relia- 
bility through appeal to imagination. 
It arouses the positive feelings of 
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ambition or desire to serve, hope, 
faith, earnestness, justice, honesty, 
kindness and loyalty. It is an especial 
inspiration to your faith, because in 
it you see the triumph of others over 
difficulties even greater than those 
that confront you. You rejoice in the 
fact that what others have done you 
can do. | 

Biography helps you to develop 
endurance. It inspires you with the 
thought of the simple, abstemious 
lives and outdoor activities of nearly 
all men who have won anything like 
real and lasting success. 

In the development of action, the 
study of biography is of especial 
value. As we have seen, in the lives 
of those around us and in our own 
experiences, there is no more power- 
ful aid to mighty action than a 
mighty incentive. Under the inspira- 
tion of some soul-absorbing emotion, 
men have again and again accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible. 
And, in the study of the glorious life 
of a true man, there is the thrill of 
just such an emotion for those who 
get into harmony. 

The study of biography gives you 
an insight into the character and 
motives of other people. We learn to 
judge human nature largely through 
training our powers of observation 
in noting resemblances. Dr. Katherine 
M. H. Blackford, whose articles on 
the Science of Character Analysis are 
now running in THE Business Puli- 
LOSOPHER, is a swift and unerring 
reader of human character, and she 
says that the secret of it is in compar- 
ing people you meet with people you 
know well. 

You have done this yourself. How 
often have you said, "There is a man 
of the Franklin type" ; or "the Roose- 
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velt type"; or "the Lincoln type." 
And when your observation was cor- 
rect, you found that the men you thus 
classified were similar to their proto- 
types, not only in appearance, but in 
character. 

In the study of biography, you find 
many lights on the pathway of your 
own personal and business problems. 
Human life is pretty much the same 
everywhere and for all human beings, 
in its essentials. The differences are 
principally non-essential. Апа so 
these men whose lives we study had 
to meet and overcome—or be оуег- 
come by—the same difficulties and 
obstacles that confront you in your 
upward climb. The ways they found 
around them, over them, under them, 
or through them, are also open to 
you. 

Study them well. 

Finally, biography offers a course 
of practical instruction in relative 
values. In other words, it is one of 
the greatest and best developers of a 
proper sense of proportion. 

It has been said that the reason 
why ninety-five people out of every 
hundred fail to make a true success 
of their lives is because they have not 
put first things first. 

Humanity is prone to take the 
form for the substance, the imitation 
for the real, the husk for the kernel, 
the non-essential for the essential. 

Getting down to concrete things, 
people are strongly tempted to prize 
"accomplishments" rather than edu- 
cation, a minute knowledge of sport- 
ing "dope" rather than an accurate 
knowledge of their business, scholar- 
ship rather than wisdom, a college 
degree rather than ability, reputation 
rather than character, respectability 
rather than worth, riches rather than 
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wealth, place and position rather 
than usefulness, clothes and hair and 
complexions rather than true beauty, 
forms and ceremonies rather than 
devotion and desire to serve. 

A study of the lives and characters 
of men and women of power and suc- 
cess will open your eyes to the true 
values. If it did nothing else for you, 
it would be worth years of your most 
earnest study. 

Now, wE have had our little excur- 
sion; let us get back to the main road. 
The excursion will be good for you, 
and will help you to get more, by far, 
out of the rest of the mental journey 
we are taking together. 

I was talking about Abraham Lin- 
coln—saying that it would be well 
for us to study his life and words. : 

What little space I have left in this 
fireside talk I wish to devote to a 
brief consideration of three of the 
qualities in the character of this man 
that are worthy of the particular 
study of those who are daily striving 
to increase their AREA. 

These qualities are simplicity, gen- 
tleness and truthfulness. 

Simplicity, as has often been said, 
is one of the chief characteristics of 
greatness. It is a rare trait. But it 
can be cultivated. To the onlooker 
it seems the easiest thing in the world. 
But when most of us attempt it we 
find it to be one of the hardest. The 
reason is that simplicity is a quality 
of mind and soul, and cannot be put 
on, no matter how earnestly we may 
try. 
We know the virtue when we see it 
in others, when we find it in the great 
works of art and literature, when we 
behold it in the nature. But when 
we attempt to describe it, words fail 
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us. [ts definition, like its possession, 
baffles us. 

It is likewise hard to tell those who 
have it not how to cultivate it. 
Charles Wagner wrote a wonderful 
book on “The Simple Life," one that 
is well worth your study, by the way. 
But thousands read and admired the 
book and went on living their com- 
plex, artificial lives, doing their 
showy deeds, and writing and speak- 
ing their affected words. 

How shall we cultivate simplicity 
and gain the resulting power and hap- 
piness ? 

The first step in the cultivation of 
this unusual quality is a desire to 
serve. This is, indeed, the first step 
in the cultivation of any of the posi- 
tives. Let us see how it works out in 
this case. 

Your desire to serve will lead you 
to desire those qualities of mind and 
body that will enable you to serve 
well. And this will lead you to a 
study of men and women who have 
served well, that you may know what 
were their attributes. Chief among 
them, you will find our virtue, sim- 
plicity. This will lead you, naturally 
enough, to a desire for that virtue. 
And that desire is the next step in its 
cultivation. 

Desiring to possess the rare jewel 
of simplicity, then, your next task will 
be to examine carefully the characters 
of those you know who possess it, and 
those of whom you may read, who 
possessed it. And among all the 
figures that loom large on the pages 
of history none was more simply 
great, none more greatly simple, than 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Students of Lincoln may differ as 
to the source of the quality of sim- 
plicity in the man, but, to me it seems 
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to be in the three great soul-attributes 
of desire to serve, singleness of pur- 
pose and a sense of oneness with all 
the universe. 

The man who burns with the clear 
flame of a desire to render the best 
and highest service will not compli- 
cate his thoughts, his words, and his 
actions with any artificial ornamenta- 
tions mixed in or stuck on to get 
applause. Character experts tell us 
that all the frills and furbelows of 
dress, writing, speech and behavior 
can be traced directly to an enlarged 
brain-area of approbativeness, or a 
desire to caper in the spot-light. 

The man with a soul-absorbing 
desire to serve cares nothing for the 
plaudits and bouquets of the unthink- 
ing, nor for the gratitude of those 
who partly understand. He cares 
equally little for the sneers and jibes 
of the jealous and the tiny-souled, the 
rage of big, sincere, but mistaken 
critics, or the ingratitude of those he 
pours out his life to serve. His 
desire is to serve, and not for what 
some people think are the rewards of 
service—these are less than nothing 
to him. 

Similarly does a great singleness of 
purpose breed simplicity. 

The man who has a great work to 
perform has no time for complica- 
tions of any kind. His motto is, 
“This one thing I do." 

Such a man has clear vision. His 
view is not obscured by conflicting 
interests. He knows that the straight 
line is the shortest distance between 
two points, so, having his end in 
view, he pierces the maze of trivial- 
ities and goes straight. Не is simple 
because he has neither time nor 
strength to waste on complexities. 
His whole thought is concentrated on 
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obtainingxhe one result, and naturally 
follows simple lines. 

Lastly, and most important of all, 
l place а sense of oneness with all 
thought, at! life, all being. 

To a man or woman in whom this 
sense is keen, life will indeed be sim- 
ple. All seemingly conflicting inter- 
ests, ideas, creeds, ideals, purposes, 
methods and personalities will be 
harmonized in his thought. He will 
see only the great, universal desire, 
aspiration and struggle of the race in 
all these apparently warring manifes- 
tations. 

Lincoln did not need to forgive— 
for he did not blame. 

He did not have to try to love his 
enemies—he held no man as his 
enemy. 

He cherished no grudges, harbored 
no bitterness, felt the rankle of no 
jealousy, planned no revenge, nursed 
no wrath and vented no hatred. 

Neither did he curry any favor, 
fish for any compliment, pose for any 
admiration, seek any adulation, lap 
up any flattery, or demand any burn- 
ing of incense. 

Being one with all men, he could 
not hate himself. Having a sense of 
humor, he could not be gratified with 
self-praise. His sense of oneness 
kept him humble, teachable, patient, 
kind, and, best of all, as simple- 
hearted as a child. 

just note that simile. I use it 
deliberately—‘“as simple-hearted as а 
child." 

One thing that has struck me again 
and again in my study of great men 
and women, living and dead, has been 
their wholesome childlikeness. 

Man of the world—woman of the 
world—living your complex, artifi- 
cial, restless, unsatisfying life, it will 
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pay you to study the simplicity and 
unclouded happiness of a little child. 

Verily, there is a world of wisdom 
in the words, “Unless ye become as 
little children—" 


GENTLENESS S an attribute of 
strength—and its highest expression. 

All the mightiest forces of the uni- 
verse are exercised gently. Gravita- 
tion, that which holds suns and sys- 
tems of incomputable weight like 
pebbles in the hollow of its hand, 
works silently, easily, gently. Sun- 
shine, which lifts the ocean into the 
skies, grows giant redwoods and 
microscopic infusoria, sets the winds 
roaring and provides the impetus for 
every other living and inanimate 
motion on the face of the earth, is as 
gentle and kindly as a mother’s smile. 

Bluff, bluster and bravado are ever 
the pretensions of the bully and the 
weakling. The fice barks and shrieks 
in a hysteria of tiny rage. The mas- 
tiff is as gentle as he is strong. The 
two-horse donkey-engine coughs and 
sputters as if it were hoisting a moun- 
tain. The two thousand horse-power 
engine runs with a rhythmic and 
silent gentleness. 

Primitive man — man in lower 
stages of evolution—was fierce, cruel, 
destructive, warlike and a master of 
the art of hitting the other fellow 
hardest and first. Modern man of 
the highest type—the latest product 
of evolution—is a Lincoln, an Emer- 
son, a Tolstoi, a William James, a 
Luther Burbank. 

Primitive man was weak and puny, 
petty and sensual, superstitious and 
quaking with cowardice. Hence his 
ferocity. 

The highest type of man is strong 
and wholesome, healthy and clean, 
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full of faith and courage. Hence his 
gentleness. 

And what of it? 

What is the value of all this to you 
and to me? 

Look down the list of the world's 
great ones. 

Whose lives and works have served 
best and whose influence is most 
potent among men, the fierce, the 
cunning and the bloody, or the gentle, 
the true and the loving? Who have 
done most, the destroyers or the 
builders ? 

In your own life, in your busi- 
néss, in your dealings with your cus- 
tomers, employes and your fellow 
workers, you will find that gentleness, 
the gentleness of Lincoln, is the 
mightiest power. Try it. 

LINCOLN Is said to have been the 
greatest and most successful politician 
of his own time. And considering the 
difficulties of politics in his time, that 
pretty nearly makes him as great a 
politician as ever lived. 

In these days when politics are 
again becoming difficult, it is well for 
us to consider, for a moment, what 
were the political methods of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

I think that they can be expressed 
in the three words that I have taken 
as the text of this talk: Simplicity, 
gentleness and truthfulness. 

The fact that all three are unusual 
in politics makes them the mightier. 

The man who is cunning and tricky, 
insincere and shifty, expects others 
to be. And simplicity disarms him. 
He doesn't know how to meet it. He 
is helpless before it. Those who 
opposed Lincoln with the usual polit- 
ical methods found this to be true to 
their sorrow—and ultimate profit. 
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Similarly, the man who thinks he 
must secure everything by force has 
no recourse when he meets the gentle 
man. In his whole arsenal of weap- 
ons he has absolutely nothing that can 
match that invincible gentleness. 

Many a fierce, swashbuckling blus- 
terer of a politician of Lincoln's time 
was thus persuaded of the error of 
his way. ; 

Truthfulness is a rare virtue in 
politics, also—and one that is hard 
to beat. Politicians, as a rule, do not 
expect it and do not know how to 
meet it. Here again was: Lincoln the 
winner in many a political contest. 

Until lately, I am sorry to say, 
truthfulness has been very rare in 
business as well as politics. Perhaps 
I might-just as well acknowledge the 
fact that it is all too rare in business 
even yet, although there has been a 
great improvement in the use of it. 

But, my good brother, truthfulness 
Is just as mighty a force in business 
as Lincoln found it in politics. And, 
while I am about it, I might add that 
it is mighty and will prevail in all 
other interests of life. 

More and more are successful busi- 
ness men coming to realize that they 
cannot build business permanently 
and profitably except by a strict 
adherence to the truth in advertise- 
ments, selling talks, promises and all 
other transactions. 

You will hear a great many people 
say that one cannot be honest and 
succeed in business today, but you will 
please take careful notice that the 
people who make that foolish asser- 
tion are neither honest nor successful. 

Honest men, truthful men, success- 
ful men, will be almost unanimous in 
declaring that successful business can 
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be won in no other way than by hon- 
esty and truthfulness. 

I HAVE TOUCHED but lightly and 
sketchily three of the great, manly 
qualities of the great man of the 
people whose birthday we commem- 
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orate this month. He has many 
others as great and as worthy of your 
study and emulation. 

It will pay you to learn to know, 
to love, and to grow somewhat into 
the likeness of this simple, gentle and 
truthful soul. 
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SELF DENIAL 


ЈЕ YOU deny your- 
| self the petty pleas- 
| ures of youth —the 
pleasures that so many of our 
young men think they must 
have— you are on the road 
to successful salesmanship. 


DON E. MOWRY 
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'The Chant of a Man 


By RAY CLARK ROSE 


Give me my work, One blossom rare 
О, Master, of the throbbing years! To soothe the tortured eyes of Care 
I hear the thunder In later days. 
: Of Time's vast machinery | 
„And, trembling, wonder Give me my work! 
What my work shall be. I will be staunch 
With muscles tense, To delve far from the throng; 
And eyes white-hot with tears To toil 
Of eagerness, I cry, Deep into mother-soil, 
“Give work to me! And feel the bruise 
Without my work I die!” Of falling earth and rock, 
The shock 
I will not shirk Of hard realities— 
The bloody sweat of fears Yea, 
From weakness wrought, I will launch 
So I be strong at last. Across the hollow seas 
My hands shall dip Alone 
Unflinchingly In search of lands unknown, 
The molten grief If, at the labor’s end 
That disappointment brings, I may 
So I be taught ` But mark a clearer way. 
| To mold the useful things 
And cast, Give me my work! 
Perchance, one implement, О, Life, thou master-friend ! 
| Long sought, à Hold not my hands 
For man’s relief. Too tenderly, 
Nor let me drift in dreams 
Give me my work! Of summer lands, 
I will be strong Sweet shadowed streams 
To bear And scented coves { 
| The cross of unrewarded pain, With blossoms fashioned slenderly, j 
To harvest heavy grain Where lurk 
j I ; Soft pulsing loves | 
may not use; Б. 
і And purring indolence. 
i 7 Content Nay, lead me hence | 
To wear Into the Mart! 
The wooden shoes, Where, 
To gnaw the crust, With bounding heart, 
And, with parched lip, I, too, 
To lift Hope’s heart-full song, Shall do | 
Or weep, if weep I must, My share; 
i If from the dust Yea, though I give 
i My tears upraise My life—to live! 
і 


Lyons, Educational Advertiser, and the 
Results He Gets : by Arthur W. Newcomb 


OW, why in the name of all that is 
effective advertising should a man 
waste his good money on an ad like 

that, will you tell me?" growled Adcritic, 
slapping a trade journal down on the desk 
in front of me and pointing to a full-page 
display. 

I looked at it. On first acquaintance 
the offending announcement seemed to be 
a well-balanced, attractively set, artistically 
illustrated and advantageously displayed 
effort. 

"Why? What’s the matter with it?" I 
wanted to know. | 

"What's the matter with it?" snorted 
Adcritic. "Just read it." 

I read. The whole advertisement, with 
the exception of a two-line paragraph at 
the bottom and the name of the firm paying 
for the space was devoted to a mighty forci- 
ble, clean-cut exposition of a sound bit of 
business philosophy. It was good stuff and 
I read it all through, almost forgetting that 
it was in an ad until I reached the two-line 
reminder at the bottom. 

"Well," I said, "that is sound business 
sense, isn't it? And the man that wrote it 
is square with the reader. This is frankly 
a paid advertisement—he doesn't try the old 
game of pretending that his publicity is 
pure reading matter." 

“But, man alive! What he wants to do, 
I should say, is to sell his wall paper. At 
least, I should hardly suppose it to be his 
idea to blow in his good money to furnish 
the readers of The Wall Paper News and 
Interior Decorator and Carpets, Wall 
Papers and Curtains with a course in busi- 
ness building. And, if he wants to sell wall 
paper, all the advertising experts in the 
country will tell you that he has to talk 
wall paper, and not business ethics.” 

Of course, that sounded like common 
sense to me. But I was interested in that 
ad. It was something different — and 
exceedingly attractive. The more I thought 
about it, the more I wasn’t so sure that 
Adcritic was right about it. Of course, it 
smashed all the traditions—but then there 
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is nothing sacred about traditions in adver- 
tising, except to back numbers. 

Then I saw some more valuable space 
used in the same way. 

I wondered about these ads. They were 
all signed by the Allen-Higgins Wall Paper 
Company, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
but I wondered who wrote them—whose 
was the personality behind such a bold leap 
over the bars of custom. I had to find out 
all about it. 


The Man Behind the Idea 


The trail, once taken up, led me directly 
to the office of Albert E. Lyons, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the company. On 
being pressed for an answer, he owned up 
that he wrote the ads himself. Further 


inquiry also dug out the information that 
he created the line of papers, handled 
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The Spirit of the Ad 


T HAS been remarked upon several 

occasions that our advertisements are 

“too good"—that "they are over the 
heads of many readers.” While we appre- 
ciate the compliment implied, we do not 
feel just this way about them. As a fact, 
we do not think them half good enough. 
We should like to make them better— 
very much better—perhaps some time ‘we 
shall be able to make them so strong and 
so convincing as to leave no doubt of their 
value. But that is another story. 

This is our idea of our advertising 
work: We are not writing down to the 
appreciation of our audience or any part 
of it. On the contrary, we are writing 
our advertisements as we make our goods, 
up to the highest possible standard we 
know how, and we are finding apprecia- 
tion in quarters no less surprising than 
gratifying. Some time ago we received a 
letter, crude in composition and spelling, 
yet showing unmistakably that the writer 
had caught the spirit of our advertise- 
ments. He $aid in substance that he was 
working to secure the confidence of those 
with whom he dealt by doing his very 
best work—that it was the only way to 
succeed—that he wanted to handle the 
goods of a factory working along the 
same lines. This letter is but one of many 
we are continually receiving from varying 
classes of dealers expressive of this same 
interest in our work and our business 
methods—all of which, we submit, is the 
best and most practical proof that we are 
not entirely overshooting the mark. 

Back of all this is a great universal law 
we are bound to recognize. If we are to 
progress ourselves and be of any substan- 
tial assistance to those we seek to serve, 
we must look up, not down—we must not 
be content to simply supply existing 
demands — we must create new and 
greater demands—we must have ideas 
and seek to express them. The spirit with 
which we work determines whether we go 
forward or whether we have reached the 
limit of our possibilities—whether we are 
going to be leaders or just plain, every- 
day followers. 

This is the spirit with which “Vogue” 
papers are produced and offered to the 
public—it is the spirit that inspires those 
who handle them—it is the spirit that 
induces many new dealers to become inter- 
ested in them. 


Allen-Higgins 
Wall-Paper Company 


` Worcester, Massachusetts 
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the salesmen and planned the selling cam- 
paigns and did some of the big selling for 
the company. Also that the company, 
taken in hand by Mr. Lyons and his asso- 
ciates a few years ago, has increased its 
business by leaps and bounds ever since. 
But what I wanted to know was about 
those advertisements. 


"It was a radical departure from the 
beaten track," confessed Mr. Lyons, "but 
I began it with considerable faith in the 
outcome. 


“You see, one of the big problems every 
manufacturer has to face is that of the sale 
of his product. A few sell direct to the 


Character 
and Service 


WO words—Character and Service 

—emphasize the best possibilities of 

men's lives. Through them the 
merchant, the clerk, the workman, are 
given opportunities to grow—to expand— 
to express their inborn possibilities. What 
has this to do with selling wall papers? 
Everything. 

Character is the quality of being—the 
man distinguished from his surroundings. 
Some men are what circumstances make 
them—pliant tools of adversity. Others 
what they make of circumstances—grasp- 
ers of opportunity and success. 

Service is the expression of character. 
If your work is careless and cheap—if you 
lack courage—if you fail to win the con- 
fidence of those you deal with, there is a 
weak spot in your character—a puncture 
that needs immediate attention. 

Business is not a matter of luck. It is a 
Science unerring in cause and effect. You 
may violate its laws without bringing 
immediate disaster upon yourself, but you 
impair your ability and cripple your 
capacity. Success is not simply orders— 
but Re-orders—Value Received, the potent 
factor. This is the best service — the 
expression of the best and strongest char- 
acter. 

“Vogue” Papers are papers of character 
with which you can give the best service. 


. Allen-Higgins 
Wall-Paper Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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public, but most of us have to depend upon 
jobbers and dealers. 


"Now, in a very important sense these 
jobbers and dealers are our salesmen— 
upon their personal qualifications and busi- 
ness ability depends our success, in a large 
measure. In other words, our ultimate 
effort is not to sell goods to the jobbers 
and dealers, but to get the jobbers and 
dealers to sell them to the public. And 
yet these men are practically independent 
of us, in business for themselves, and we 
can neither hire, fire, nor train them as we 


Latent Abilities 


or abilities undiscovered—is an embar- 
rassment many men, young and old, are 
laboring under. We have heard so much 
in the past about salesmen being born, 
not made, that we had almost accepted a 
fallacy for a fact. We have come out 
of our shells, and taking a little respon- 
sibility as well as credit to ourselves, we 
say that salesmen are born and made. 
This is well, as it gives those of us who 
are short on natural ability more of an 
equal opportunity. The fact is, business 
is a science—the science of service—in 
which any man who possesses the desire 
and works may become proficient. 

The day of the salesman who relies 
upon his natural ability—who depends 
upon his goodfellowship—who promises 
but fails to perform—who belittles his 
competitors—who is satisfied with the 
“good old way"—is waning—his finish is 
in sight. In his stead has come the man 
possessing a systematic knowledge of his 
business—who knows his goods and his 
public from the ground up—who gives his 
customers new ideas—who shows them 
new ways of doing old things—who is 
quick to meet changing needs and ten- 
dencies—in short, who lives in the pres- 
ent, conscious that the future is what he 
makes it and that the past lays no 
restraining hand upon him. 

One of the prime requisites of good 
salesmanship is to know your goods, and 


Commercial 
Sincerity 


is today a recognized asset of every 
modern business, large or small. The 
reputation of being reliable—goods up to 
the standard and fair dealing—is indis- 
pensable to every man or company that 
expects to succeed. The very severity of 
competition compels those who might 
otherwise be inclined to cut the corners, 
to maintain certain standards of goods 
and methods that will bear comparison 
with the best. The moment there is an 
appreciable let down—a falling off in 
quality or consideration—it is quickly 
made apparent by comparison with com- 
petitors who are raising rather than low- 
ering such standards. 

Raising of business standards—of com- 
mercial and individual ethics—is more 
far-reaching in its effect than might at 
first be supposed. Some wise men go so 
far as to say that the uplifting of the race 
—of nations—will come through business. 
That when all men discover, as some have 
done, that it actually pays better to be 
honest than otherwise—to have the confi- 
dence of those with whom you deal than 
their distrust—better to work under the 
law of increasing returns than diminish- 
ing possibilities—they, too, will swing into 
line and stand for a square deal. Sin- 


cerity begets confidence and confidence is ` 


the life—the every soul—of business. 

“Vogue” Papers are the embodiment of 
a commercial sincerity because they pos- 
sess unusual values—values clearly in evi- 
dence and in excess of their cost—new 
values artistic — exceptional values for 
individual expression. They enable you 
to deal sincerely with your customers— 
that is the first step towards winning 
their confidence. Take it. 


Allen-Higgins 
Wall-Paper Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


—this is no secret—he profits most who 
serves others best. 

“Vogue” Papers possess latent possibili- 
ties—those who know them фей appre- 
ciate them most. 


Allen-Higgins 
Wall-Paper Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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would our own employes. So it is up to us 
to find some way to educate them if we 
are to get the highest and best results from 
them. Hence these talks on business 
science and philosophy. 

"But I believed that publicity like this 
would not only benefit us in the long run 
by raising the standard of business and 
sales efficiency among the dealers, but 
would sell our papers directly. The ideas 
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expressed were all sound and practical, 
and I believed that they would get favor- 
able attention to our goods." 


What the Unique Ads Accomplished 


So that was it. This quiet-mannered 
live wire in business might be an idealist 
— т fact, he admitted to me, in strict con- 
fidence, that he was—but he hadn't been 
spending money on good advertising space 
just for the fun of seeing the stuff in print 
or for the general benefit of mankind. He 
had planned on getting an adequate return, 
in the national circulating medium of 
exchange, for his advertising appropriation. 

Well, had he been on an idealistic wild 
goose chase, or had he safely corralled the 
dollars for his firm? That was what I 
was there to find out. 

And this is what I found, Mr. Orthodox 
Advertiser. 

These “preachment” ads had attracted 
widespread attention among the trade 
everywhere—and it was favorable atten- 
tion, of course. It couldn't be otherwise 
with the kind of little talks Mr. Lyons 
had been writing. And favorable atten- 
tion is always the first step in business 
building. Not only that, but the science 
and philosophy that they contained had 
taken сесі, just as Mr. Lyons had 
planned that it should. Jobbers and deal- 
ers were improving themselves and their 
methods. And, as a result, they were sell- 
ing more of the “Vogue” wall papers. 

Just to show you what these strange but 
effective ads are like, I am having the 
printer reproduce some of them to appear 
with this article. 


What one Magazine Says 


And, then, to show you how they were 
received among the trade, let me quote this 
from The Wall Paper News and Interior 
Decorator: 


AN ADVERTISING POLICY AND THE 
POLICY OF A MAGAZINE 


We received this month an advertisement 
from the Allen-Higgins Company which 13 
worthy of careful consideration. As the adver- 
tisement will show, it has been said that the 
“copy” of this Worcester concern has been too 
good; that it has been over the heads of many 
readers, this month the writer expresses the 
attitude which has prompted him in the prepar- 
ation of his “copy,” which, incidentally, is the 
same attitude that has prevailed in the make-up 
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of The Wall Paper News. We refer to The 
Wall Paper News because we, too, have heard 
the same criticism—that we are writing over 
the heads of our readers; that our illustrations 
are too good. We reply, with the author of the 
Allen-Higgins advertisement, that “We are not 
writing down to the appreciation of our audi- 
ence or any part of it.” 

And we are convinced—by much the same 
evidence as that which has proved to the Allen- 
Higgins Company the value of its advertising— 
that there is a widespread anpreciation of the 
very features which upon superficial thought 
would be termed “too good.’ 

If the dealer or decorator or manufacturer is 
pursuing his business with no desire to advance 
and progress and develop, then he is wasting 
his time in reading The Wall Paper News. 
As long as there are some who enjoy glimpses 
into new things, the discussion of new business 
methods and opportunities, and the portrayal of 
the highest types of art, there can be and should 
be many of the same mind. We can wish for 
nothing better than that all of our readers and 
all of our advertisers might find in our pages— 
editorial and advertising—benefit, advancement 
and progress. 

In reference to the matter which fills. our 
editorial pages—it is up to us, and we fully 
realize our responsibility; on the other hand— 
in regard to the benefit and progress which our 
advertisers may find through the use of our 
pages—it is not up to us, but up to them. 

We want all of our advertisers to be satisfied 
with their investment, and it is simply up to 
them to make such good use of the space which 
they occupy, that their announcements to the 
trade will be as much discussed as are the 
Allen- -Higgins advertisements, one ot which has 
given rise to this discussion. 


Speaking of “writing down” to the 
appreciation of one’s readers, a letter 
received by the Allen-Higgins Company a 
few weeks ago is significant. The communi- 
cation was badly written, in lead pencil, 
and made no effort at literary composition 
or even English grammatical precision and 
orthodox spelling. But the writer, evi- 
dently of foreign extraction, said, in effect: 
“I like your ads, and I should like to 
handle a line of goods from a house that 
believes in those ideas.” 

And that proves that Adcritic was wrong 
for at least once in his very positive life, 
doesn’t it? 

But there is a little more to this story. 


Speeding up the Salesmen 
The Allen-Higgins Wall Paper Com- 


pany has several salesmen of its own on the 
road—all high-class men. But even a high- 
class salesman can improve in his work— 
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in fact, he is the kind that usually does 
improve. He is high-class because he can 
improve. And so Mr. Lyons wanted to 
help these salesmen to improve themselves 
and their work. 

Every time, therefore, that one of these 
ads appeared in the trade journals, Mr. 
Lyons sent a copy to each one of his sales- 
men. This was to show him what the 
company was doing in the way of publicity, 
get him to call the attention of the dealers 
upon whom he called to the ads, and, of 
course, to instill into his mind and soul the 
thought in the "preachment." In order to 
aid in bringing about this last, Mr. Lyons 
wrote a strong letter to each salesman, 
taking the advertisement as a text, and 
applying the thought concretely and forci- 
bly to the personal and business problems 
of the traveling salesman. During the 
course of a year Mr. Lyons wrote about 
thirty of these ads and letters. And they 
got results, too. So much so that they are 
now being published in book form, under 
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the suggestive title, "Speed Talks.” The 
book also has made a hit. 

All of which goes to prove, first, that 
there is an important place in the business 
world for science about business building; 
second, that most traditions are good only 
until some one breaks them and shows a 
better way. 

It is a fine notion of Life to liken it to 
the loom. God puts on the warp in those 
circumstances in which we find ourselves, 
and which we cannot change. 'The weft is 
wrought by the shuttle of every-day life. It 
is made of very homely threads sometimes, 
common duties, unpromising and unwel- 
come tasks. But whoever tries to do each 
day’s work in the spirit of patient loyalty to 
God is weaving the texture whose other 
side is fairer than the one he sees.— Robert 
Southey. 

Go after two wolves and you will not 
even catch one.—Russian. ; 


upon the great waves of time will never, never, in all time 


again, be spoken. After it is said it will be too late to recon- 
sider, and the greater the longing desire to right it, the farther and 
farther time will have carried it from you. 
@ Be careful! Will it therefore be a word hastily said, that you 
will be sorry of, and one that will breed contempt and corrode 
everything with which it comes in contact? Will it leave the lips 
from which it falls sour? Or will it be a word of good cheer and 
encouragement that will be a soothing blessing to the one to whom 
it is addressed, causing an atmospheric sweetness? 
@ If the former, smother it and let it burn its own roots. 
@ If the latter, hasten the lips to speak with force, that it may 
gather momentum to carry it on, on, eternally brightening the path 
in which it travels. 


7 | \НІМК —Һає very next utterance you аге about to throw | 
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@ Investigate the case of the so-called self-made man, and in all 
probability you will find a case of a wife-made man.—F. L. Oilar. 
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The Gettysburg Speech of Lincoln as 
an Advertisement : by T. J. McLaughlin 


MERICA made Abraham Lincoln as 

God made Adam, out of earth. She 

made and developed him in such a 

way that his utterances symbolized the 

common sense of the American people. 
This she did to perfection. 

Historians tell us that in the days of his 


youth he was always eager to have every- ` 


thing explained to him in a language that 
he could understand. When but a mere 
child he would become irritated when some 
one talked to him in words beyond his 
comprehension. 

They tell us that quite often he would 
walk the floor at night in an effort to 
fathom the meaning of certain words he 
heard during the day. He simply could not 
sleep until he had the meaning clear. 
Invariably he would repeat a sentence over 
and over and finally put the same thought 
into language that his boy friends could 
understand. This was a kind of passion 
with him. It characterized every step ot 
his career. The effect of this incessant 
labor showed itself plainly in his Gettys- 
burg speech on that memorial day. 

When Abraham Lincoln addressed an 
audience he always appealed to the intelli- 
gence of the people, never their prejudice, 
their passion or their ignorance. And he 
always placed himself on a level with those 
addressed, not by going down to them, but 
only taking it for granted that they had 
brains and would come up on a common 
ground for reason. 

As to his verbal expression, it owed 
nothing whatever to any ceremonial garb 
of words, but to the manly movement that 
comes of settled purpose and an energy of 
reason that knows not what rhetoric means. 

After Mr. Edward Everett (a finished 
scholar) paraded his vocabulary, this man 
of the soil stood up and uttered a few words 
that sank deep into the hearts of the people. 
He told them things that were so. He 
believed every word of it and his message 
went home. 

This Gettysburg incident is pregnant 
with meaning from an advertising stand- 
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point. It teaches a lesson that ought to be 
of vital importance to every advertiser in 
this country. It shows plainly that the 
public does not care a rap about this verbal 
plumage. 

Sorry to say, we see much of this 
“Everett” style in advertisements—entirely 
too much. And very little of the “Lincoln” 
style—precious little. 

And what is worse, this extravagant use 
of words is costing a pile of real American 
dollars every year. In fact, it has come to 
pass that the advertiser’s hardest task is 
that of trying to live up to their written 
advertisements. A deplorable state, to be 
sure, and it is bound to have a disastrous 
ending. 

The Gettysburg speech was nothing 

more than a by-product of the man—the 
spirit from within, if you please. It was 
this divine spirit that gave his words the 
power they possessed. It was this spirit 
that communicated with the divinity in 
man. The electric current generated and 
the message went home. 
. Obey this commandment, then, and 
when writing copy do not let the heat of 
enthusiasm lead you astray. А sober 
thought backed up by a sincere motive will 
reach, preach, and yes, teach the reader as 
to your purpose. 

Why, then, all this prattle? 

The folly of it is obvious. 


“There isn’t any use in making haste 
slowly when the road is broad and the 
pathway clear.” —L. C. Bail. 


In all God’s creation there is no place 
appointed for the idle man.—Gladstone. 


Let us endeavor so to live that when we 
come to die even the undertaker will be 
sorry.—Mark Twain. 


Г have seldom known anyone who 
deserted truth in trifles that could be 
trusted in matters of importance.—Paley. 


Parental Power and Privilege in Prenatal 
Periods of Education : by Anna G. Sheldon 


E have stated that there are four 

periods of education: First, the 

prenatal; second, parental; third, 
scholastic; fourth, the school of life. 

In this article, you will remember, we 
are to talk about the first or prenatal 
period of education. 

'This is a period which in final analysis 
is the most important from the standpoint 
of the prevention of negative tendencies. 
When intelligently handled, prenatal edu- 
cation may determine the positive character 
of the whole future of the child. 

The child with the right prenatal educa- 
tion starts in the winning class. 

We all believe in heredity. Why? 
Because it is a self-evident truth. The 
knowledge on the subject of heredity is 
scientific. 

The Laws of Heredity 

Aristotle is the man who first discovered 
and classified the laws of heredity. He 
first experimented with plants and animals 
and found the laws that apply to the 
human plant, too. 

What is the basic law? It is, “Like 
produces like." 

Ribot says, “Heredity is that biological 
law by which ali beings endowed with 
life tend to repeat themselves in their 
descendants.” 

Bradford says, “Heredity is the law 
through which the individual receives from 
his parents by birth his chief vital forces 
and tendencies, his physical and spiritual 
capital.” 

Darwin says, “The tendency is to pro- 
duce an exact copy of the parents in the 
offspring.” 

Darwin, Ribot, Drummond, Weismann, 
Fowler, Tyndall, Spencer, Huxley and 
hosts of other scientists have since made 
this study of heredity a classified knowledge 
for the race. 

It is universally admitted that a child is 
born the sum of race inheritance plus the 
inheritance of both parents, plus the results 
of prenatal education. In other words, it 
is the answer to the sum of all past experi- 
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ence plus the experiences of its parents, 
until it begins to add its own experiences. 
These begin in the parental period of educa- 
tion when the child begins to reason. 

What a privilege then is parenthood! 
The past in any phase is never as vital as 
the living present. And so the parents’ 
heritage is more vital than that of the more 
remote ancestors. 

Parents are’ the most potent influence in 
the future of the child. Parents may cor- 
rect the defects of past environments and 
largely wipe out their influence. 


Why Some Children are Imperfect 


We sometimes hear it said that children 
naturally incline to evil; that they are bad 
before they are good. Is it not true of 
grown folks that while learning new things 
they make mistakes? 

Just so children who are not the product 
of master parents will lean toward the 
wrong side of things instead of the right 
side. If the wrong materials are in the 
make-up of the child at the start, how can 
we censure or criticise the child for the 
inevitable result? How great the handicap 
of such a onel 

The prenatal period is the preventive 
period, the period when we may put into 
the little bundle of possibilities then being 
wrapped up, all the good qualities and char- 
acteristics we desire to have represented in 
our boy or girl in the scolastic period or, 
greater still, in the man or woman in the 
school of life. 

When we intelligently and earnestly 
select the best and hold to it, our child will 
naturally shine out in all of his three suc- 
cessive periods of education. 

Children are not to blame for their 
natural inclination toward evil if they do 
lean that way. Parents are more often to 
blame than the children. If they search 
themselves carefully and study the condi- 
tions and environment and the mental 
states held for their children at conception 
or during the entire first period of educa- 
tion, they will redouble their efforts to 
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counteract the bad start in the development. 
'They will try to make amends for the 
wrong done their offspring by guiding and 
guarding most carefully in the second or 
parental period. 

Withhold, then, the censure. Criticise 
yourselves. Many parents do not know the 
truth of these statements, and for this 
reason may be reprimanding themselves 
through their children without receiving 
any benefit. With such unintelligent treat- 
ment the children will not improve, either. 

Parents should have the knowledge of 
scientific fatherhood and motherhood well 
digested before they actually ‘transmit their 
experiences to a new individual. They 
should know the degree of their own endur- 
ance, ability, reliability and action develop- 
ment. Their area measurement should be 
of a high degree. There should be а suffi- 
cient development of these four basic ele- 
ments in them to provide for themselves 
and a large share for the education of the 
new individual. 


Powers and Responsibilities of Parents 


The mother-teacher is the one who has 
it in her power to conserve all the positive 
qualities the parents have together con- 
tributed as an inheritance for the "little 
stranger." For nine blessed months she 
may suggest and mentally direct the char- 
acter of the little one yet invisible. 

When a father is not a scientific father 
he can hinder the highest fulfillment of the 
mother's hopes and suggestions. Апу nega- 
tives of thought or action during the entire 
period will be to some degree included in 
the little one's education. ‘Го a certain 
degree he or she will be less lovable, less 
tractable, less dependable in the coming 
periods of education. 

Fathers, see to it that you are area men, 
well rounded out in your own ability, relia- 
bility, endurance and action. 

If you are, you may rightfully reprimand 
Jack and Margaret for the fault you hold 
so serious and for which you blame them. 

Provided the father is a scientific father, 
the mother as a scientific mother has it in 
her power to prevent all negatives in her 
children. She can prevent viciousness and 
degeneracy of any kind. It is the parents’ 
privilege to lay the cornerstones of char- 
acter and health. It is the mother-teacher's 
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glorious privilege to keep these corner- 
stones rightly cemented in the foundation 
of her child. 


A Good Start in Life 


The asset of a good start in the journey 
of life is above price. The mother-teacher's 
privilege is the greatest of all pleasures that 
come to the truly normal mother. 

The scientific mother knows, knows she 
knows, and knows why she knows that all 
will be well in the little life from the 
beginning. Many mothers feel all right 
about having their children, but many of 
them do not know how to accomplish these 
things for them. 

А great many mothers have accomplished 
wonderful things because they have uncon- 
sciously followed the natural laws that have 
made their children great men and great 
women. Their sense impressions, their 
intuition directed them how to counsel 
their children. But accurate, scientific 
knowledge when applied will make all 
right, all successful. 

We find so many who do not know how! 
It is a mother's privilege to guarantee good 
citizens in their children. 

How important it is, when we stop and 
think that the good citizen is the nucleus, 
the heart of a good nation. The good 
nation is the light of the world. 


'The prenatal period of education is the 
one where we plant the right thoughts, 
right feelings and right actions that are to 
serve as an armor on life's otherwise peril- 
ous journey. 

You realize how perplexing the problems 
you must solve for yourself. You know 
the myriads of dire, destructive influences 
that have beset you thus far in your own 
experience. We all have to meet them. 
We all have to grapple with them. Our 
children must, too. 

Do you appreciate the privilege you as 
parents have to weld together the right 
armor for your children? This armor is 
composed of the upbuilding qualities, which 
you may select from a classified list. You 
may protect your child with this at the 
start and safeguard the little life from fail- 
ure in future problems and from destructive 
influences. Ability, reliability, endurance 
and action material evolves life’s victors. 
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They will have definite and desirable 
results. 


A Goodly Heritage 


The beautiful part of it is this: A child 
scientifically treated in this first or prenatal 
period of education naturally leans toward 
the good. It selects the constructive, the 
upbuilding or success qualities for itself in 
its successive periods of education. 

How much easier it is to guide the child 
who is so inclined. How much more of 
peace, joy and satisfaction to the father 
and mother, to itself and to the society in 
which it moves. 

It is the human birthright of a child to 
be happy, joyful and active. If he is not 
so he has been robbed of his human rights. 

A child should never be torn by anger. 

A child should never be lacking in self- 
respect. 

A child should never be gnawed by fear. 

A child should never be low-spirited. 

A child should never be dull. 

A child should not be nagged by con- 
tinual “don'ts.” 

A child should be free and spontaneous, 
bubbling over with health and goodness 
and live from the beginning, radiating the 
spirit of the inseparable twins—love and 
service. 

Such a child cannot be spoiled. Such a 
child is a favorite and is always a winner. 

Strive to give your ‘children, then, their 
human birthright. 

Someone has said that less than one- 
fourth are as well born as they could be 
if the laws of prenatal culture and heredity 
were understood and applied. And these 
figures are conservative. 

Many parents who seem true parents 
have inferior children. "There is a cause. 
Some one or more of these laws have been 
violated. Thousands of parents, through 
ignorance, give the inheritance of natural 
viciousness and crime in varying degrees. 

Heritage, inheritance—what до these 
word concepts mean to you as you read 
them? Some may have the full meaning, 
but many think of the sum of money left 
by grandparents or father or mother. It 
means to such merely a legacy of dollars. 
"That is not our meaning. 

Our heritage is the degree of develop- 
ment of the positive, the success or upbuild- 
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ing qualities—the qualities of love, faith, 
loyalty, honesty, reason, judgment, tact, 
concentration, order, perseverance, spon- 
taneity, cheerfulness, thoughtfulness, etc. 


Parents, Look to Yourselves 


Have you these qualities to а marked 
degree yourselves? Аге you holding them 
untarnished and bright and shining about 
your children as they grow up around you 
during the second period of education? 
Have you reviewed them and re-digested 
them with your growing sons and daugh- 
ters as they mount higher and higher in the 
third or scholastic period of education? 

Are you veterans in the fourth period, 
masters of yourselves in the true sense of 
that term? Are you rounded out examples 
of area development, sign-posts for the com- 
ing boys and girls who are about to enter 
the fourth period of education, the school 
of life? 

An important thing is the legacy. A 
legacy composed of a sound body and a 
mind in which the intellect is positive, the 
feelings right and the actions the result of 
a strong, controlled will. 

If you are strong enough to have these 
attributes in a marked degree yourselves 
and feel that you would repeat these qual- 
ities in even a greater degree in another, 
become scientific fathers and scientific 
mothers. 

Start your children right. 

Make them children of light. 

Lead them and direct them. 

Counsel and confer with them. 

'The early Roman mother knew the use 
of these laws. So did the Hebrews. The 
government saw to it that the Roman 
mothers were surrounded by the finest 
examples of endurance, agility and grace of 
body and mind. 

It was considered an honor; not a thing 
to be hidden. Special obeisance and rever- 
ence were paid to the expectant mothers in 
the arena and on the street, too. Some of 
our mothers go out only after dark, when 
bats fly and owls hoot. Instead they should 
be free to breathe the pure, fresh air when 
the sun is shining and the birds are singing. 
This is the time God especially made for 
the mother and child. 

The young Roman of early times 
expressed the freedom and nobility lived by 
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his mother during his first period of educa- 
tion. This very thing made Rome queen 
of the world. It was when she forgot to 
reverence her noble women, her splendid 
mothers, that she fell. 

There is a great bond between the scien- 
tific mother, the mother-teacher, and her 
child. This is human. They are in abso- 
lute harmony. “Аз the twig is bent, so the 
tree's inclined," is an old and trite saying, 
but ever a true one; doubly so when you 
bend the twig as it is forming. Then no 
time is lost in rebending. 


Chiidren of Light 


The twig (the child) knows but one way 
to lean, but one direction to take. If we 
wish our children to be area children, chil- 
dren of light, we must begin at the begin- 
ning. We must first lean toward the light 
ourselves. Furthermore, we must walk 
earnestly and firmly in the paths we wish 
our children to tread. 

Yes, some folks have been sadly robbed 
of their birthright, their human birthright. 
Such have insanity, tuberculosis, cancer, or 
the deep shadows of one mark or another 
of degeneracy: hovering over them. Such 
persons have a hard lot, a heavy cross to 
carry. 

It is difficult to forgive the ignorance 
that caused this, but, knowing how heavy 
the burden is, such unfortunates should be 
wise and refrain from passing on to others 
the birthright of the terrible negatives that 
daily hamper them. 

So live that you increase your area as 
much as possible, and when you are ready 
to pass on to the next higher plane you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing you have 
left no one hampered by you. 

You may be a spiritual scientific mother- 
teacher. There are many who never 
become mothers or fathers in the flesh who 
are beautiful examples of spiritual mother- 
hood and fatherhood. Many, for one 
reason or another, have not known the joys 
of physical motherhood and fatherhood, and 
yet their countenances glow with the spirit- 
ual light that comes to those who have lived 
and learned to protect the value and sacred- 
ness of this profession of professions. 

Let not ignorance or thoughtlessness per- 
mit you to wrong another. The legacy is 
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the important thing! The harmonious start 
is the best success asset. 

Why do children differ so in endurance, 
ability, reliability and action? Why are 
some children so bright and active while 
others are dull, indifferent and listless? 
The one thing—the difference in the start, 
the difference in the materials, in the 
instructions imbibed during the first period 
of their education. 


The Child Who is “Born Lucky" 


The child who is “born with a gold 
spoon in his mouth” is the one who has area 
parents. Such a child does not keep his 
busy father up nights walking the floor 
with him. 

It pays to be an area parent in all ways. 
An area mother is always a cheerful com- 
panion. An area father is always perfect. 
An area baby is literally “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” 

You see that such a child holds within 
itself all the elements and qualities needed 
to make the rounded-out man or woman, as 
the case may be. All it needs is the time 
to unfold or develop itself. 

You know, your child finally does every- 
thing for itself. Only in the first period 
do you really say, “yea, yea,” and “nay, 
nay.” Afterward you may guard; then you 
may direct. Again, you may counsel, but 
the child finally exercises its own will and 
decides and acts for itself. It does what 
you made it possible for it to do when you 
decided you had a legacy to give it. 

When God created the world he said, 
"Let there be light!" Area people are 
among God’s people, and when they bestow 
their legacy they say, "Let there be a child 
of light." 

A race of children of light, a race of area 
children. What a wonderful world is com- 
ing! What parents, what children, what 
teachers, what schools, what citizens, what 
cities, what states, what nations, what a 
world of light is advancing! 


This is the second in the series of articles on 
Child Education by Mrs. Sheldon. The third 
«vill appear in the March number.—Managing 
Editor's note. 


As the twig is archetypal of the tree, so 
childhood builds the ladder up which man- 
hood climbs.—Melvin 8. Severy. 


Mistakes—Mechanical, Mental and Moral 
and Their Cure : by George W. Wilkie 


Са ago Cicero said: “Апу 
man may make a mistake, but none 
but a fool will continue in it." 
Gladstone spoke as truly when he said: 
“Мо man ever became great or good except 
through many and great mistakes." 

Every mistake that can be classified as 
mechanical or mental can be turned into 
an asset. 

It is true that the damage caused by such 
error may exceed the value of the experi- 
ence as a future preventative, but some 
value, great or small, is there just the 
same. 

How hard it is, though, to turn a moral 
mistake into anything good. 

А moral mistake leaves a scar—it dis- 
figures many an otherwise sound piece of 
business timber. 


Open Confession Good for the Soul 


How often a mistake, purely mental, or 
mechanical, therefore forgivable, has been 
turned into a moral mistake by moral 
cowardice—by lack of courage to stand 
before the world and say, "I was wrong." 

'The hardest thing in the world for a 
little man to say is "I was wrong." 

When we meet the man who has blun- 
dered, who has made an error of omission, 
or one of commission, who has taken the 
wrong switch—when we meet this man, 
and he stands forth and freely and frankly 
admits he was wrong, how the balance 
swings in his favor! 

When our mistakes are involuntary we 
owe each other every candid consideration, 
and the man who, on discovering his errors, 
acknowledges and corrects them, is scarcely 
less entitled to our esteem than if he had 
not erred. 

How much more willing is the world 
to help him rectify the error! How much 
more ready to overlook the past! How 
much stronger the faith in him, than in 
the fellow whose zealousness, or careless- 
ness, whose activity or inaction, whose 
extreme care or carelessness has led him 
into an error, and who lacks the courage 
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to stand for it, who resorts to subterfuge, 
who will reduce his manhood, and who 
will sink his moral stamina in the mire of 
untruth, hoping to cover it! 

Cover it he cannot, and in the large 
majority of cases he knows that he cannot. 
But it is the fear to acknowledge himself 
wrong that dwarfs his vision of the right, 
that stunts his growth as a man among 
men. 


What Measures a Mistake 


The seriousness of a mistake is measured 
by its influence for harm. 

Its scope of damage is measured by the 
lapse of time before the remedy is applied. 

Suppose every error in your business was 
brought to the surface, frankly and man- 
fully by its creator immediately, wouldn’t 
many of them be corrected, be repaired, 
before they ever left your office? 

en you make a mistake, don’t turn it 
over and over. Don’t play with it. Don’t 
coddle it. Search out the reason. Impress 
that reason well in your mind, then look 
forward. 

The past cannot be changed, but the 
future is yet in your hands. 

Just as a mechanical or mental mistake, 
when discovered, carries a penalty that is 
surely enhanced by lack of the remedy, so 
does the moral mistake carry its penalty, 
and leave a scar on the self-respect. 


The Cost of Cowardice 


I recently read of a man who had been 
employed to make some repairs on a motor 
car. He made a mistake, he damaged the 
motor, but not beyond repair. 

Seeing his error, and lacking the courage 
to stand for it, he turned it into a moral 
error, became an open enemy to society, 
turned incendiary, and in the night set fire 
to the garage where he had been employed, 
causing great loss. He was suspected, 
arrested, convicted and at this writing 
endures a living death in the penitentiary. 

What for? Not for money, not for 
gain, not to prevent personal loss, as he 
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could not have paid for the damage his 
mental or mechanical error cost. 

Simply because he lacked the nerve to 
stand out in God's sunlight and say "I was 
wrong." 

Some men will, on making an error that 
is really attended by extenuating circum- 
stances—one that is really excusable—turn 
it into a moral error that leaves the trail of 
the serpent wherever it goes, then rack 
their brains, and draw on their imagination 
to prove their case. 

The initiative and energy they display in 
forming what to them seem reasonable 
excuses, would serve to correct a frankly 
acknowledged mistake, and still leave a 
balance in their favor. 

You will generally find these fellows 
have a twist in their moral make-up. Their 
mental, as well as their moral yardstick is 
considerably short of the standard thirty- 
six inches—and as we measure our progress 
by our mental and moral standard, it can 
be readily seen why these fellows are 
usually passed in the race of life. 

When one tries to hide his mistakes he 
is taking on a cargo of secret worries that 
are bound to impair his efficiency—he is 
thus doubly harming himself and his 
chances. Don’t waste time in such useless 
endeavor. 

Don’t be afraid the boss will learn the 
truth about you. 

Someone has said, “Мо man should fear 
for his firm to go over his record with a 
fine tooth comb, as, if he has played the 
game as it should have been played, nothing 
harmful will be brought to the surface. 
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On the contrary, much that is commend- 
able, but so far undiscovered, will be 
shown.” 

Avoid mistakes if you can, and you can 
avoid many by the application of those 
sterling qualities, Action and Judgment. 

Make them, if you must, they prove that 
you are human. But, stand for them, and 
prove you are a man. 


About Covering Others’ Mistakes 


The principle of covering up the other 
fellow’s mistakes is laudable, it is kindness, 
but oftentimes mistaken kindness. It is com- 
pounding an error. 

Better to encourage him to stand out 
and admit his error than to help him 
repair it. 

Deliver us from the man who never 
makes mistakes. He is usually the one who 
pries about with the wormwood and gall 
to spread on the sore spots that his long, 
treacherous fingers root out among his 
fellows. 

He always sees the errors of the fellow 
who is really trying to climb, and he is not 
above knowingly allowing his associates to 
make a mistake, that he may bring it forth 
and blazon it to the world, to show his own 
infallibility, by comparison. 

He, like the fellow who won't stand for 
his errors, has mental tuberculosis. 

We learn wisdom from failures, much 
more than from success. 

We often discover what we do by find- 
ing out what will not do, and probably he 
who never made a mistake never made a 
discovery. 
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Don't consider business 
done when it's only done 
` on one side. Turn it over or 
someone may turn it down. | 
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Three Principles and Three Expressions 
of Steadfast Loyalty : by H. B. Osgood 


F all the dramatic scenes in the 
world's history, probably there is 
none to equal in point of spectators 

and setting, the battle field of Balaklava at 
the time of the charge of the six hundred. 

Upon the surrounding heights were 
assembled fifty thousand men. "Through 
the blunder of some officer the little band 
of six hundred were ordered to take the 
enemy's guns. While the fifty thousand 
looked on in awe these six hundred men 
made their immortal charge. History 
records that during this battle a Russian 
peasant and his little son were seen upon 
the neighboring heights. The boy, turning 
to his father, inquired, "Father, what are 
they fighting for?"  'The father replied, 
"the Shrine, the Shrine," and fell fainting 
to the ground. Doubtless this humble 
man saw what many others did not dis- 
cover, that the Shrine of his nation was in 
danger when France undertook to crown 
with her eagles and lilies the spot where 
the man of Nazareth was born. 

А few weeks ago on the south side of 
our city a home was aroused by the scream 
of a young lady daughter. The father, in 
his efforts to protect his child, grappled 
with a negro ruffian who had broken into 
the house, and when the struggle was 
ended the father lay dead at the foot of the 
stairs with a bullet hole in his heart. 

Recently a large business house in this 
citys wired its representative in San Fran- 
cisco regarding an important deal then 
being negotiated. It was impossible to give 
definite instructions. The man on the 
ground must act and act quickly and decis- 
ively. On his energy, honesty and good 
judgment large interests depended. Know- 
ing the man, they felt no anxiety. 

Some years ago at the University .of 
Chicago I had the privilege of listening to 
a lecture by the famous Scotch novelist, Ian 
Maclaren. I do not recall the subject of the 
lecture, nor much of what was said. I recall 
vividly the place and the surroundings. 
It was in the old temporary gymnasium 
and all the available space in the building 
was occupied. The one incident of the lec- 
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ture that stands out in my memory seemed 
rather an interruption than a part of the 
lecture itself. 

Coming forward to the edge of the plat- 
form, the famous story teller leaned for- 
ward and waited a moment for absolute 
quiet, and then said: “I have a very plain 
word to say to the young men and young 
women in this audience. It is this—there 
are not three kinds of loyalty in a man's 
heart." 


Three Manifestations of Loyalty 


The three incidents I have related were 
intended to illustrate three expressions of 
loyalty which life demands. "They spring, 
however, from the same sourc: and the man 
who hesitates in defense of his hearthstone 
would not be safe to rely upon when his 
country calls. 

'The man who cannot be depended upon 
to make any sacrifice to forward or protect 
the interests of his employer and associates 
in business would not be a safe defender 
of the things the world holds sacred. 

here are not three kinds of loyalty in 
a man's heart. The demands of commer- 
cial life upon the steadfast and heroic 
attributes of a man's nature are no less 
exacting than those that come in time of 
invasion of either home or country. 


The Changeless Principles of Loyalty 


Loyalty is based upon three changeless 
principles. 

Confidence in your cause. 

Confidence in your associates. 

Inherent devotion to duty. 

It would be interesting to discuss this 
subject from the standpoint of either of the 
three great demands that life makes upon 
man's loyalty, but we are concerned 
tonight only with the commercial aspect of 
this subject. I can only hint at some of 
the considerations that grow out of these 
three principles. 

First: Confidence in your cause. 

No man can render loyal service in any 
field of activity who has not the utmost 
confidence in the cause he represents. The 
man who measures his service by the size 
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of his pay check is not basing his effort 
upon this point. 

Confidence in the institution you repre- 
sent and the goods you sell will make it 
impossible for you to rest satisfied until 
you have transmitted that confidence to the 
man whose business you are seeking to 
secure. Unless you have that confidence, 
this fact will unconsciously appear, 
although you may put forth your most 
plausible arguments. 

Second: Confidence in your associates. 

It is a trite saying and possibly too often 
true, that "corporations have no souls." 
This has been repeated so often that in the 
minds of some people it has become so 
firmly established that they are convinced 
that it is useless to look for anything 
resembling the expression of a man's 
nobler qualities in business transactions of 
today. 

I want to tell you, however, that while 
recent years have brought many changes in 
the business organization of our modern 
life, it is not necessarily true that corpora- 
tions have no souls. The corporation is 
the embodiment of men and the men who 
make up the organization have still the 
same opportunity to give expression through 
it of their souls. 

Confidence is only another name for 
faith, and faith is the foundation of all 
commercial life, as well as of all social life. 
Until you believe in me and I believe in 
you and we all believe that together we are 
working for a common cause that is in 
itself worthy, we shall not find the associa- 
tion very profitable, either to the organiza- 
tion or to ourselves. 

Third: Inherent devotion to duty. 

To some men this word “duty” has 
always had an irksome sound. But I am 
of the opinion that until the man recognizes 
that he has some obligations that can be 
expressed in no other way except by this 
word, which makes its insistent demand, 
that, he will never be worth much to the 
business world. 

А great many of our most important 
duties have an unfortunate habit of pre- 
senting themselves at the most inopportune 
times. Unless we were born with or have 
cultivated an attitude of mind toward the 
demands of the daily grind that can be 
expressed by no other word but this word 
"duty," we have a serious handicap in our 
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work and will fall short of the fullest 
expression of loyalty. 


Three Expressions of Commercial Loyalty 


Loyalty will express itself in three ways. 

Constant study to become more profi- 
cient. 

Eager response to every demand. 

Supreme effort to accomplish every task 
assigned. 

Here I can little more than suggest the 
three ways in which loyalty gives expres- 
sion. 

First: Constant study to become more 
proficient. None of us have progressed far 
enough to have learned all about our 
chosen task. The only way in which we 
can keep pace with the constantly increas- 
ing demands of modern life is by studious 
application to everything that comes within 
our range that will assist us to greater 
efficiency. 

Second: Eager response to every 
demand. In the keen competition of today, 
tomorrow is too late. If we are satisfied 
to put off until another hour the thing that 
might be done now we will be too late. 
Some other man will have seen the same 
eun and will have stepped ahead 
of us. 

Third: Supreme effort to accomplish 
every task assigned. The half-hearted try 
is not sufficient. Even the moderate effort 
will not do. The more difficult the task 
the more necessary that superhuman effort 
should be put forth if required for its 
accomplishment. If we are satisfied with 
less we cannot expect the greatest achieve- 
ments. 

I began with three incidents. In conclu- 
sion I bring them back to you. 

'The man shedding his blood for his 
country. 

The man dead across his own threshold. 

'The man bending every energy to suc- 
cessfully carry through a business under- 
taking. 

'The man is the same. 
hour varies. 

Let us understand that when some day 
at evening time our associates of today shall 
gather to name the characteristics of our 
life that are worthy, that for none shall we 
be held in greater respect than they shall 
be able to write at the very head of the list 
this one word, /oyalty. 


The duty of the 


The Law of Proportion in Character Anal- 


ysis 


N a former article it was stated that all 
human beings are composed of the same 
materials, the same elemental sub- 

stance. 

Chemical analysis of the human body 
reveals the fact that there are only four 
principal elements composing it—carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen. These 
same elements enter into the composition 
of the earth and nearly everything upon it. 

Science has demonstrated that "all mat- 
ter is eternally immutable in substance." 
In other words, all matter is composed of 
a single, uniform substance, the difference 
in form, size and color of things as per- 
ceptible to our senses, consisting in the 
variety of the arrangement of their ions 
and electrons, their atoms and molecules, 
and in their rate and form of vibratory 
activity. 

On first thought, it seems almost impos- 
sible to believe that the myriad things 
which we see, taste, hear, touch and smell, 
or perceive through our physical senses, are 
composed of the same elemental substance. 
'This, however, is true. 

Chemical experiment has proved that if, 
under heat, one atom, or part of oxygen 
and one of carbon are combined, they will 
produce carbonic oxide, which is a poison- 
ous gas; whereas the addition of one atom 
or part of oxygen to the combination will 
produce carbon dioxide, which is a harm- 
less gas. 

Granted that one atom can change a 
harmless compound into a poisonous one, 
or convert a poisonous into a harmless one, 
when we consider the infinitesmal size of 
the atom and the innumerable combinations 
that are possible, the thought of oneness of 
substance becomes more tenable. We real- 
ize that, after all, there may be but an 
atom's difference between our bodies and 
the earth upon which we tread. 

Since it is true that all things, and all 
individuals as well, have the same con- 
stituent elements, there must be some 
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fixed laws governing their differences. 
That individuals differ greatly no one will 
deny. Yet they have more points of like- 
ness than of difference. 

What the Law of Proportion Governs 


А most important law governing these 
differences is the law of proportion or sym- 
metry. 

Just as the chemical compound is the 
result of the proportion of the constituent 
elements to one another, so the human 
compound is the result of the proportion 
of its ingredients. The differences between 
different races of men, or between individ- 
uals of the same race, are due to these 
variations in proportion. 

These distinctions manifest themselves 
both mentally and physically. The law of 
proportion, therefore, must be applied to 
the man’s mind as well as his body. 

There are three general divisions under 
which we may classify all the functions of 
the body. First, the brain and . nervous 
system; second, the muscular or motive 
system, and third, the nutritive or vital sys- 
tem. Knowledge of the relative develop- 
ment of these elements gives us important 
facts about an individual. 

The brains of animals, as well as of 
men, become larger in proportion to the 
body, and more complex in structure as 
they ascend the scale of intelligence. 

The nervous system is divided into the 
cerebro-spinal and the sympathetic. 

The function of the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem is to supply the organs of special 
sense, to control the voluntary muscles 
and to transmit messages from the outside 
world to the various brain centers for inter- 
pretation. In fact, it is the medium of all 
the voluntary or conscious processes of the 
body. 

The sympathetic nervous system is that 
portion of the nervous mechanism which 
controls the internal organs, or the uncon- 
scious activities of the body. It regulates 
and accomplishes digestion, the heating and 
cooling of the body, its ventilation, the 
chemical changes, secretion and excretion. 
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'This is a wise provision of Nature, for one 
could scarcely take care of these intricate 
duties, consciously, and have sufficient time 
left for work and play. In animals, and 
in men who are well nourished, the sympa- 
thetic system is relatively larger than the 
cerebro-spinal. When the cerebro-spinal 
system is proportionately larger than the 
sympathetic there is greater intellectual 
power, but less vital strength. 


'The Mental Element 


When the brain and nervous system are 
relatively larger in development than the 
motive and vital elements, the individual 
expresses his inherent force through intel- 
lectual activity rather than in physical 
efforts. He also has certain well marked 
traits of character and will incline to lines 
of work and thought in harmony with his 
development. 

'The farther man is removed from the 
animal kingdom the larger is the brain in 
proportion to the body. The nearer he 
approaches the animal in his inheritance 
the smaller is his brain in proportion to the 
development of the body. То observe the 
relative size of the head to the body is 
therefore a strong diagnostic point in 
determining the system of organs that 
govern a given individual. 

The distinguishing physical character- 
istic of the mental type of man is delicacy 
of structure. The body and head are finely 
modeled, the features delicate and well 
chiseled. The body is slight in build, rather 
than large and rugged. The bones and 
joints are small and the limbs tapering. 
'The hair and skin are fine in texture and 
there is sensitiveness, feeling and spirit 
shown in the expression of the face and 
eyes. There is intellectuality, ideality and 
natural refinement shown throughout the 
whole organization. 


Negative of the Mental Temperament— 
& Sad Example 


"Those of the mental type naturally tend 
to intellectual lines of work. It is so much 
easier for them to express their inherent 
force in educational efforts that they 
naturally gravitate to positions that require 
mental rather than physical energy. Indeed, 
their greatest negatives are lack of physical 
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strength and a tendency to neglect their 
health. 

As a rule mental people have rather 
delicate digestive power, eat very spar- 
ingly, and are poorly nourished. Having a 
high degree of sensitiveness to the quality 
of their environment, they frequently 
become nervous, restless, tense and excit- 
able under stress. 

Children of this type need careful atten- 
tion. Their tendency is to precocity. They 
outgrow children of their own age very 
rapidly and prefer to associate with those 
much older than themselves. 

А very sad case of this type comes to 
mind. The man in question is now near- 
ing the age of thirty. "Thirteen years of 
his life have been spent in different penal 
institutions for almost every offense in the 
calendar. And yet this man is not natur- 
ally inclined toward criminality. 

His mother was from the lower stratum 
of society, his father an intellectual, refined 
and educated man. From his mother he 
inherited a weak will, a strong love nature, 
appetites and passions. From his father 
came fineness of texture and a predominant 
intellect. 

He was born in the slums midst poverty 
and ignorance. Having a constructive 
mind and splendid powers of imagination, 
he begun at an early age to contrive ways 
and means of acquiring the things he 
desired without putting forth great physical 
effort to obtain them. So he gravitated to 
the reform school. 

He served his sentence in one institution 
after another without having learned any 
trade or profession. 

Being disinclined to physical work, he 
resorts to devious ways to earn a livelihood, 
with the inevitable result that he is never 
long out of prison. 

For more than two years I have followed 
this man's career. Through the efforts of 
well-disposed people he has been given work 
at various occupations. But physical exer- 
tion is so repugnant to him that it seems 
impossible to keep him at it for any length 
of time. He desires intellectual expression, 
and because of his lack of educational 
advantages, coupled with the demoralizing 
influence of his years of incarceration, he 
drifts again and again into the old habits of 
theft and deceit. 
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And yet this man has intellectual capa- 
city far above the average, and when 
dressed in becoming clothes passes as a 
high-grade man. Had he been given the 
right kind of training in the early years 
he would today be a respected and useful 
member of society. 

What disastrous ignorance is ours that 
we cannot tell the born criminal from the 
intellectually active! What hurtful negli- 
gence that we do not train and direct such 
activity into usefulness instead of allowing 
it to drift into crime and then almost forc- 
ing it to remain criminal! 

I have heard this man called lazy. But 
that is not the right term to use. Intel- 
lectually he is very energetic— physically he 
is of such delicate construction that strenu- 
ous exertion is repulsive, and following his 
natural bent, he avoids it whenever possible. 

The mental element causes one to incline 
naturaly to educational pursuits, and so 
professional people, teachers, writers and all 
those who do intellectual work have a 
strong or dominant development of the 
brain and nervous system. 

During waking hours the brain is con- 
stantly active. Indeed, some there are who 
claim that it is active in sleep also, but 
whether or not that is true we do know 
that one cannot voluntarily suspend mental 
activity except through sleep. Inasmuch 
as the tendency of the mental type 1$ to 
excessive activity to the point of exhaustion, 
they require a great deal of sleep and 
repose and should have periods of complete 
relaxation and rest. If these are neglected 
they wear themselves out at an early age. 


The Motive Element 


When the motive or muscular system is 
relatively larger than the nervous and 
nutritive mechanisms, the individual 
expresses his inherent force through physi- 
cal activities. 

The distinguishing physical characteris- 
tics of the motive type are ruggedness and 
angularity in body build. He is often tall, 
"raw-boned," large-jointed and generously 
featured. His hands and feet are large and 
there is an absence of delicacy of build 
that is typical of the mental type. 

His face has long, strong lines, and the 
head and face incline to the square in form. 
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He is built for activity and motion and 
his movements of body are slow and ryth- 
mical, rather than quick and nervous, as in 
the mental man. 

He naturally inclines to lines of work 
that give him physical activity. If he is 
low down in the intellectual scale he will 
do physical drudgery only. 'The higher he 
ascends in the mental scale the stronger 
will be his inclination to pursuits that yield 
him both physical and mental opportunities. 

'The motive man does the physical work 
of the world. Not only does he love physi- 
cal activity and freedom, but he demands 
freedom from mental bondage as well, and 
some of our most successful reformers, 
pioneers and leaders have been strongly 
endowed with this element. Lincoln, 
Emerson and Whitman were all splendid 
examples of this type. 


Errors in Training Children of Motive 
Temperament 


In the education of children and the 
selection of their vocations, mistakes are 
quite as often made with this type as with 
others. 

Many youths are educated for office 
work or other indoor pursuits that restricts 
their physical activities to such an extent 
that they are, to all intents and purposes, 
in prison. 

The pitfall of this type is neglect of 
study. Not understanding the desire for 
physical expression and the necessity for 
balance between the mental and the physi- 
cal, they are prone to indulge the love for 
physical activity to the exclusion of the 
educational. This is to be avoided. 

The natural lines of expression for the 
motive type are engineering and other con- 
structive work. They are naturally indus- 
trious in a material way. "Therefore, man- 
ufacturing, merchandising, mechanics, agri- 
culture and transportation all make a 
strong appeal to them. 

The specialty salesman also needs a 
strong development of this element. I 
know many “knights of the grip’ who 
spend hours of valuable time planning ways 
and means of avoiding the strenuous physi- 
cal exertion that is so necessary in thor 
oughly covering their territory in some lines 
of selling. 
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There are two types of salesmen: the 
head type and the leg type. The former 
succeeds better in retail and wholesale lines, 
where the customer comes to him, The 
latter is better adapted to lines of selling 
that require him to go to his customer. 
"The mental type heretofore described is the 
"head" type and the motive man is the 
“leg” type. This principle carefully applied 
will help the reader solve some vocational 
problems for himself and perchance for 
those who are in his employ. 


The Vital Element 


When the nutritive or digestive system 
is the strongest in development, the indi- 
vidual expresses his inherent force in repro- 
ductive, creative and financial activities. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this 
type are rotundity of features and body- 
build, large chest and abdomen, relatively 
small, short limbs and a tendency to cor- 
pulency. The -features are curved and 
dimpled. The whole body seems striving 
to express the circle in its construction. 


'The man of this type naturally inclines 
to lines of work that do not require great 
physical exertion or activity. Indeed, 
strenuous effort of either the mental or the 
physical kind is distasteful to him. He pre- 
fers ease, comfort, luxury, good things to 
eat and drink, cheerful companionship and 
a position in the business world where he 
sits in the executive’s chair and directs the 
activities of others. In such lines he is 
often very efficient, being able to formulate 
the plan and direct its execution for a thou- 
sand men, while he would not care to do 
the physical work of one man. 

In disposition men of this type are jovial, 
good-natured, easy-going and usually social 
and optimistic. They make friends readily 
and delight in entertaining at banquets, 
dinners and luncheons. They are fre- 
quently devotees of the club. In selecting 
their lines of work they are especially suc- 
‘cessful in handling food products. Success- 
ful grocers, market-men, restaurant and 
hotel keepers, stock and grain dealers 
usually have a predominant, or at least a 
strong development of this element. 


'This type is sometimes called the judi- 
cial type. President Taft is а well marked 
example: 
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One of the negatives common to the 
vital man is the indulgence of his appetites. 
He has such keen and insistent physical 
desires that he tends to their unrestrained 
gratification. This leads to dullness, slug- 
gishness and grossness. 

The inclination to the excessive develop- 
ment of this element should be carefully 
restrained in early life, since it tends to 
become stronger as the years pass and may 
easily develop beyond the pivotal point and 
lead to physical and mental deterioration. 


Temperamental Combinations 


Going back, now, to the second of this 
series of articles where the law of vibration 
was applied and the dynamic and static 
types were described, and following the 
study up to the present moment, you will 
have observed that there are seven primary 
elements comprising the individual. Each 
element gives certain well defined charac- 
teristics to the man when it is strong in 
development. Weakness in the develop- 
ment of any element is due to deficiencies. 


If an individual possessed each of the 
seven elements in balance he would have 
a perfect mental and physical organization. 
It is the relative proportion of these ele- 
ments that give to him his natural ten- 
dencies, mental and physical. 

Few there are who even approach the 
balance. Some have three, others four, 
and a few have five or six of these temper- 
amental elements well represented. 

Balanced development gives mental and 
physical balance. Where some elements 
are strong and others weak we find the 
extreme types. . 

We may have any combination of these 
elements in any degree, and when we learn 
to analyze the human compound and deter- 
mine the relative proportion of each ele- 
ment in the organization, we are beginning 
to read the words and sentences of human 
character. 


Two Extreme Temperamental 
Compounds 


Let me illustrate what I mean by a brief 
description of two extreme types. 

You will remember that the blonde is 
charged with an active, radiant, driving 
form of force—the brunette with a pas- 
sive, absorbent, drawing form of force; 
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that those having convex features are 
quick, keen, positive and practical; tMat 
those having concave features are slow, 
mild and imaginative; that the delicately 
constructed mental type will express his 
form of force in intellectual activities—the 
motive, or muscular man, in physical activ- 
ities—the vital man in financial activities. 

Combining these elements, you will 
readily see that the man who is fair in 
coloring, with sharp, convex form of face, 
fine hair and delicately moulded features, 
angular and spare in body build, has all the 
positive elements represented in his mental 
and physical construction, and contact with 
him will readily convince you that he is 
the most positive, dynamic type that we 
have. 

On the other hand, the man who is dark 
in coloring, with broad, concave form of 
face, medium or coarse hair, large features, 
body rotund and corpulent, has all the pas- 
sive elements represented in his mental and 
physical makeup, and you will find him to 
be the most passive, static type that we 
have. 

'These types that I have described are 
opposites and the same methods used upon 
both will fail of best results. Each type 
inclines to certain habits of thought and 
work, is most easily approached through 
a knowledge of his preferences, and is per- 
suaded by entirely different forms of argu- 
ment. 


Modifying One's Temperamental 
Combination 


The question may arise in the reader’s 
mind whether or not the proportion of 
these constituent elements can be changed 
by intelligent effort. 

I answer, yes, to a limited degree. 

We should ever strive for balance in all 
things, and while each type has its strong 
points and its weak ones, all types are good 
and useful, and, I may add, necessary in 
the grand plan of existence. 

The primary cause of temperament is 
found in heredity, therefore it would ‘take 
considerable time and a complete change 
of conditions to effect a radical change. A 
study of emigrants recently made shows 
that the children of foreigners, born after 
a few years’ residence in this country, are 
much different from those born previously 
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to moving here, and that these differences 
in shape of head and facial characteristics 
can be readily traced to the change of 
environment of the parents. 

However, any temperamental element 
may be improved if deficient, or restrained 
if excessive. 

'The person who is deficient in the vital 
element should pay particular attention to 
the improvement of his digestive and assim- 
ilative system and not neglect his nour- 
ishment. 

'Those deficient in muscular power 
should take systematic physical exercise, 
while those lacking in mental endowment 
should strive to learn something new every 
day in an effort to cultivate the study 
habit. 

'Those who are pungent, sharp and 
abrupt in manner, should cultivate softness 
and sweetness of speech. 

Those who are slow and laggard should 
express themselves more energetically. 

And so the highest use of character 
analysis is character synthesis. 


This is the fourth in the series of articles by 
Dr. Blackford on the Science of Character 
Analysis. The fifth article, on the subject of 
The Significance of Texture in Human Char- 
acter, will appear in the March number— 
Editor’s note. 


Yourself 


You may retire inta yourself and take 
your own measure of yourself to the satis- 
faction of yourself. But when you are done, 
it is the world’s judgment of you which 
must be final and without appeal.—John 
Howland. 


“Басе your deficiencies and acknowledge 
them, but do not let them master you. Let 
them teach you patience, sweetness, insight. 
When we do.the best we can, we never 
know what miracle is wrought in our own 
life, or in the life of another.”—Helen 
Keller. 

'The man of forty must not think him- 
self old. Не is only beginning really to 
live. А man's usefulness is gone only 
when he ceases to grow. Age is not а mat- 
ter of increasing years so much as of wan- 
ing enthusiasm.—Milwaukee Journal. 


The Dictum of Economics Upon the 
High Cost of Living : by C. H. Ingersoll 


This is the second in the series of articles on Business and Economics by Mr. Ingersoll. Im it 
there are expressed some views on certain economic subjects that have for years been the cause 
of political controversy. The American people are, fortunately, coming to a belief that matters 
that affect business, industry, and the people's prosperity, well being and happiness so vitally, 
should not be left to the uncertainties and log-rolling of politics, but should be dealt with, 
sanely and calmly, and from a scientific standpoint. As a step in that direction congress has 
authorized the appointment, by President Taft, of a non-partisan commission, composed of econo- 
mists and business men, to investigate the tariff and its effects, and to make its reports, with 
recommendations, to congress. Likewise, the subject of the trusts and land monopoly are gaining 
daily greater attention from business men. This discussion is therefore presented, not as а con- 
tribution to any political controversy or to solicit votes for any man or men, party or parties, but 
solely as food for thought and discussion of these economic subjects from the standpoint of busi- 
ness building. We have readers who will disagree with Mr. Ingersoll. These columns are 
open to them for the quiet and calm, non-controversial expression of their views. Let us study 
these important problems, so vital to business, dispassionately and intelligently. They must be 


settled and we shall have to settle them. Let us be prepared to do tt right.—Editor's Note. 


HAT has economics to say on this 
great question and how does it con- 
cern business ? 

As economics has not got to the ironclad 
stage yet—as it hasn't even risen to the 
dignity of possessing a well developed 
creed, we may have to do much guessing 
in this answer; in fact, it may be accepted 
largely as a personal expression of “views.” 

But it is certain that economics is most 
vitally involved in the high or low cost of 
living, the only difficulty being to know 
just how—i. e., what law applies?. 

And, of course, business is vitally inter- 
ested in all possible discovery along this 
line. High costs mean restricted consump- 
tion, a narrowed market, curtailed produc- 
tion, idle factories, unemployment, stag- 
nant and fluctuating business, and a long 
train of evils directly affecting business. 

In the long run high costs accentuate all 
bad social conditions, impoverish the 
masses, create mendicants in place of con- 
sumers, and fill the poor houses, hospitals, 
insane asylums and jails; all of which 
places a heavy tax upon industry, which is 
business. In other words, high cost of 
living is distinctly a critical economic con- 
dition that directly and indirectly most 
deeply concerns the business man. This 
condition is not compensated for ordinarily 
by increased profits on the prices he obtains, 

One of the most recent discoveries is that 
the greater production of gold, due to 
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cheapening cost, directly bears on the price 
of commodities. This is quite plausible 
when one visualizes the proposition in the 
form of a big pair of balances, having all 
the gold at one end and all the goods at 
the other, which is the practical working 
of our monetary system. 

It is obvious that if the gold becomes 
easier to get, the goods at the other end 
become harder to get, when measured in 
units of gold. Measured by some other. 
standard, potatoes, for example, the results 
would not theoretically be altered by the 
cheapening gold, because you would get 
more gold for your bushel of potatoes, 
which advantage, however, would be equal- 
ized when you exchanged your gold for 
higher priced apples, for example. 

This brings you to the economic fact 
that money being a “mere medium of 
exchange,” does not make values, but only 
measures them, and its corallary that 
“prices” are not values, but only the desig- 
nation of them by the yardstick, money, and 
thus to the undoubtedly correct conclusion 
that if all prices advance consistently, 
equally, it makes no difference how high 
they are, because you get enough more gold 
for your commodity to enable you to pay 
the advance on the other fellow’s—“so, 
what's the use of kicking," you get in the 
comfortable habit of saying. 

And insofar as cheap gold affects high 
prices, it does bear on all alike with the 
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most important exception of the price of 
labor, which always lags years behind in 
the upward travel. 

My conclusion is only this, that the 
cheap gold theory of higher prices is, in a 
measure, correct, due to a general relation 
between commodities and gold, as illus- 
trated by the pair of balances referred to, 
but that as a cause it is least damaging in 
extent and also in character, because of its 
relatively uniform operation upon all 
products. 


The High Tariff as a Factor 


But an earlier, and I think more trust- 
worthy, accounting for the phenomenon of 
high prices of the things we buy (often 
coupled with high prices of the things we 
sell) is our high tariff, Senators Lodge and 
Depew to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

This is where the economic law of 
increasing prices seems a poor affair in its 
(un) uniformity of operation and cannot 
be credited with that impartiality accorded 
to its operation through cheapening gold. 

And yet the reason is obvious in the fact 
that various acts of congress, though theo- 
retically omniscient, involve awful guess 
work, and even far worse. The fact is, 
that economics, while frowning generously 
on our monetary system, has no use what- 
ever for our tariff—nor for that matter, 
any other tariff. 

A tariff is doubtless the most uneconomic 
device today standing to the discredit of 
mortal man. 

As a revenue raiser, it is the most expen- 
sive to collect, most destructive of industry, 
invites the most corruption and produces 
the worst indirect results, such as monopo- 
lies and high prices. Аз a measure of pro- 
tection it is effective only in upholding 
monopoly and includes all the evils just 
referred to. 

These are not personal "views," but the 
positive pronouncement of “economics.” 
I will not quarrel with the man who, while 
admitting these truths, sincerely advocates 
the tariff on grounds of utility or expedi- 
ency, though I do not believe the two prop- 
ositions can be reconciled. 


Now, in view of such facts, what may 
be expected of such an institution upon 
prices? 
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First, a tariff is concededly against the 
consumer, i. е., it makes prices high, an 
offset being claimed of high wages. 

But economics teaches that the "iron 
law of wages" is bound up with the law 
of rent, and is better understood as the law 
of supply and demand, and is in no way 
influenced by the price of anything else. 
In other words, economics laugh at the 
hypocritical protectionist claim that high 
priced goods make high wages, and proves 
that on the contrary they make low wages 
by restricting purchasing and consuming 
power, and tberefore, necessarily, produc- 
tion, which alone affects wages by reducing 
the demand for labor. 

It does not merely make high prices, it 
makes monopolies that keep on making high 
prices ad infinitum; monopolies that make 
high prices their whole business, that defy 
law, that make laws, that own legislatures 
and judges, that commit every crime. And ` 
it makes only monopolies; it makes or helps 
make no legitimate business, because legiti- 
mate business requires and can use no such 
help; and therefore, of course, it helps no 
workers in legitimate industry. 

Nor does it help any workers in monop- 
oly industries, because they need and can 
use no such help, for if there were no 
monopolies they would be working in leg:: 
imate industries. 

'The protective tariff produces all the 
horrors threatened by its defenders as sure 
to result from free trade; it is exploited as 
the gospel of high prices, high wages and 
prosperity ; it is proving to be the condition 
of high prices, low relative wages and 
poverty, because it has built up a system 
of commercial and industrial exploitation, 
plainly suggesting the question: "Free 
trade, where are thy terrors?" 

In other words, the claims of protection 
having proven hollow, people are put upon 
inquiry as to the theory of free trade, and 
reminded that freedom is a national ideal, 
and that without freedom to buy in the 
world's markets, the word is mockery. 

This, then, is economics as applied to the 
tariff and its relation to high cost of living 
and business. It is not the sophistry of 
these questions which will supply a thou- 
sand reasons, supported by examples, in 
opposition to the conclusions of economics; 
but the business man must some day learn, 
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and I think the time is approaching, that 
expedients like the tariff are ultimately paid 
for with compound interest, and that 
monopoly and business are distinct subjects, 
which must be clearly defined in the light 
of economics. 

I did not mean here to say so much of 
the tariff, but as the argument for it is 
entirely negative, i. e., defense of the high 
prices it is conceded to create, I pause to 
apply a few economic aphorisms to this 
defense. 

'The third standard reason for high 
prices is the trusts, and doubtless the most 
important one, but it is in a large measure 
identical with the tariff, which was desig- 
nated by one who knew (Havemeyer) as 
the mother of the trusts. 


Old Man Land Monopoly 


. But there is also a paternal parent which 

also fathers so vast a collection of price 
inflators as to dwarf all other causes— 
that is, Old Man Land Monopoly—or 
Land Speculation—or Опеагпед  Incre- 
ment, as he is variously called. 

It is obvious that the high value of 
land, agricultural and otherwise, must be 
summed up in the high price of all 
products, agricultural and otherwise. 

Land has a natural value, called eco- 
nomic rent, given it by the legitimate 
demand therefor, which depends upon pop- 
ulation; but this value is rendered fictitious 
and largely enhanced by what is termed 
“land monopoly." The latter is perhaps 
an unfortunate term, as land monopoly is 
different in its nature from the ordinary 
conception of monopoly, such as an indus- 
trial monopoly. 

Land monopoly in nowise implies the 
possession of the whole earth by an indi- 
vidual, nor of any particular portion of it, 
but the private ownership of the increment 
of any piece of land. 

As this increment is permitted by our 
laws to go to the individual, although cre- 
ated by the community, it naturally gives 
rise to speculation in land, whereas if it 
were taken by the community in the form 
of taxation or otherwise, there would be 
no incentive to speculation. 

And what is the effect of land specula- 
tion? Obviously "monopolization," since 
to realize upon the increment or increase 
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in value, the element of time must be util- 
ized, that is, the land must be "held for 
rise," which interesting process in turn 
makes land "scarce" and gives an unnatural 
impetus to its already rapidly increasing 
value. | 

Thus does "land monopoly" make the 
food on which it feeds, and by a process 
of involution all its own, produce a level 
of value, notable examples of which show 
astounding figures. 


'The Waste of Land Speculation 


And of course, all this land value must 
constitute an overhead charge on industry, 
and is compounded in the price of all 
products, agricultural and otherwise. Апу- 
one may roughly compute the extent to 
which it affects high living costs by taking 
a few handy examples, and reckoning the 
relation of investment in land and improve- 
ments. 

'Take a house, a factory, an office build- 
ing, a store. If, for example, the house 
and land are of equal value, as often occurs, 
you know that as to that important por- 
tion of domestic economy, land monopoly 
affects one-half the outgo; and in one case 
at least, in New York city, the land is 
worth $1,500,000 and the building barely 
one-tenth this amount. 

Looking around the suburbs of any city, 
or even in any city, will quickly convince 
you that I am conjuring up no bugaboo in 
dwelling upon the effect of speculation in 
tying up valuable land. А little intelligent 
reflection will again convince you as to the 
wastes involved in this condition, which 
wastes must be paid by those who live. 

Besides the wastes involved in high, 
fictitious values are those which might be 
termed ''wastes of inconvenience." 


Note in traveling to your suburban home 
how many miles of idle tracts you are 
obliged to pass, at an unnatural expense of 
time and car fare. 

Note how many more miles of street, 
sidewalk, gutter, sewer, gas pipe, etc., etc., 
your town has to provide by reason of its 
suspended development; but these are only 
examples of many phases of this subject, 
sufficient to justify my statement that land 
monopoly is the big underlying cause of 
high prices. 
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Waste of idle capital tied up in unpro- 
ductive land is another big item—for, mind 
you, such capital is absolutely buried from 
all usefulness, except to the speculator who 
charges the interest with the increment 
profits to us who live. Such capital 
employed in industry would reduce con- 
gestion in the labor market, cure unemploy- 
ment, raise wages, start an endless chain 
of industrial activity, and reduce house 
rents by building more houses, and thus 
definitely reduce high living costs and 
improve housing conditions. 

Another big phase of this subject is the 
fact that upon land monopoly rest wholly, 
or in large degree, all our biggest and 
most oppressive industrial monopolies, 
which notoriously push prices up while 
pushing wages down. This is dictinctly 
true of such monopolies as railroads, steel, 
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oil, coal, minerals, lumber, none of which 
would exist but for their ownership of 
“unearned increment.” 

And the tariff as a whole rests directly 
upon land monopoly, because the most sub- 
stantial excuse for its existence is the neces- 
sity for revenue, but a tax upon land suffi- 
cient to destroy land speculation would 
produce five times the tariff revenue and 
injure no business interest. 

Verily, business is interested іп eco- 
nomics, and especially as related to high 
cost of living! 


Whatever your occupation may be, and 
however crowded your hours with affairs, 
do not fail to secure at least a few minutes 
every day for refreshment of your inner life 
with a bit of poetry.—Charles Eloit Nor- 
ton. \ 


The Divinity of Non-Resistance 


By ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


E. me say something about non-resist- 
ance. I want to show that it is one 
of the greatest success forces in the world. 
And I want to say, too, that it is one of the 
divinest things in men who accomplish 
mightily. There is just about as much 
resemblance between your spineless, supine, 
vascillating, kowtowing, bowing mob and 
the real non-resister as there is between a 
jelly-fish and a Lincoln. Non-resistance 
takes a million times more backbone than 
resistance. 


Behold the invertebrate Pilate, cravenly 
truckling to the bellowing of the mob! 


Behold the man, Jesus, calmly meeting his . 


doom, that the world might have a perfect 
pattern of love and service! Which of 
the two, think you, "moved forward as 
tranquilly as a chip on a placid stream?" 
Which of the two was the real exponent of 
the law of non-resistance? The coward 
runs before the gale. The real man is 
above it. Why should he resist it? 


The incandescent doesn’t try to stop the 
current. On the contrary, it gets in line 
with it and is obedient to its laws. The 
current uses the incandescent, not the incan- 


descent the current. 
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You will observe that I make a sharp 
distinction between the mere gust of popu- 
lar frenzy and the current. The big 
fellow resists neither—he is above the first, 
and a part of the second. He may be going 
in the opposite direction to the first—prob- 
ably he is—but he doesn't go into hysterics 
of resistance to it. He leaves that to the 
little fellow, who doesn't know where he 
is going but tilts squeaking at appearances 
—surface indications. The great one sees 
below the surface, above it, and all around 
it—sees the silent but unbroken sweep of 
the great current. 

He makes himself a part of it. He 
knows where he is going. He is calm, 
unafraid, clear-eyed, untroubled. He is 
non-resisting and irresistible because of a 
great purpose. Why should he turn aside 
to resist a swirl here and an eddy there? 
The rise and fall of nations—the cataclysm 
of a handful of worlds are trifling incidents 
to him. His spirit does not even blink at 
the fireworks. 


Labor is the genius that changes the 
world from ugliness to beauty, and changes 
the great curse to a great blessing—Opie 
Read. 


The Heart of the Worker as a Factor in 


Business Success 


ARELESSNESS or indifference is a 
lack of the heart rather than of the 
intellect. 

That is why the heart enters so conspicu- 
ously into economic problems. 

'The ignorance of the presence of this 
heart element, and the lack of knowledge 
of how to appeal to it, is the weakness of 
many large employers, for they assume that 
the difference between production and 
waste is in devices and systems of account- 
ing and commanding. 

Accounting may be all right in its place, 
but by itself it does not produce the desire. 


How to Change the Heart Attitude 


In desire there are results. 

When a railroad fireman, for instance, 
temporarily in charge of a locomotive stand- 
ing in the yard, sits and looks out of the 
cab window, lets the fire get high and the 
water so low as to burn the crown out of 
the boiler, you cannot say that this is a 
question of intellect, for all he would have 
to have done was to reach over and open 
an inspirator valve, which he knew, and 
which he had done a hundred times before. 

This lack of will, desire, the indifference, 
the carelessness, just whatever we are a 
mind to call it, all resolves itself in a ques- 
tion of heart attitude, and to repair this 
damage it possibly costs the company half 
the fireman's wage for a year—to repair 
the damage done by the fireman's heart. 

We are not saying that this man's wage 
was too low or his hours too long, or that 
he had any kick against the company—the 
chances are that he did not. 

The way to change this man's heart 
attitude from one of indifference to one of 
interest is by exactly the same means that 
a commercial or industrial concern employs 
in its selling and advertising departments 
in changing the heart attitude of the buyer 
from one of indifference to interest. 


A Profitable Expenditure 


In a certain plant employing some four 
hundred and fifty people at a piece work 
proposition, it became necessary to work 
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by David Gibson 


overtime. When the order was issued that 
all hands return after supper, about twelve 
of them put in an appearance. 

The next morning the general manager 
had a loud-voiced session with the superin- 
tendent, which finally ended in the G. M. 
going over the product sheets for several 
years and showing the superintendent that 
his shipments for 1906 were in excess of 
the production of the current year with 
twenty-five more men on the payroll. 


The superintendent knew the reason, but 
he was one of the many afraid to tell his 
boss what he did not like to hear—the 
truth. 

Someone about the office induced the 
G. M. to get in a cost expert, or a business 
doctor, as they are sometimes called. 

Now, this expert was a professional with 
a number of jobs, so he did not fear losing 
one of them and was not afraid of the 
truth. 

The G. M. started the conference by 
calling his men cattle and other names not 
fit to print. 

“There,” said the business doctor, “the 
first thing in the process of increased pro- 
duction is your mental attitude towards 
your men. They are aware of it. The 
names you call them may not get to them, 
but your mental attitude towards them 
does, the rug on your floor does not absorb 
it and the partitions of your office are not 
proof against it.” 

The cost expert then called for the pro- 
duction sheets and put his finger on the 
trouble. It was this: The G. M. had 
reduced the piece work scale five per cent 
at the beginning of the panic of 1907 and 
had not restored it. 

The business doctor induced the G. M. 
to restore the five per cent and add another 
ten per cent. He had several talks with 
the men assembled and left the remainder 
of the problem to work itself out. 


Previous to the raise fourteen carloads 
were the highest number shipped per 
month. Six months has since passed and 
they are now shipping eighteen carloads per 
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month with no overtime and eight less on 
the payroll. 

Now, the management of this concern is 
the same, the buildings, the machinery and 
the men are the same. Now, what is the 
difference? 

It is the hearts of the men. 


Salesmanship 
When you put a new piece of goods in 
stock, suppose you have everyone connected 
with the store look it over separately. Give 
each a copy of the advertising matter to 
look over. Then have some one explain 


and try to sell you. Take the role of a 


customer who is hard to convince, using all 
your knowledge of other makes, and see 
how much interest and real salesmanship 
you can develop. If you do your part well, 
you will be surprised at the result.—Corey. 

Thank God every morning when you get 
up that you have something to do that day 
which must be done, whether you like it or 
not. Being forced to work, and forced to 
do your best, will breed in you temperance 
and self-control, diligence and strength of 
will, cheerfulness and content, and a hun- 
dred virtues which the idle never know.— 
Charles Kingfley. 


Business Maxims 


> By J. Е. MORETON 


NOTHER reason why so many 

employers are unsuccessful in busi- 
ness may be traced to that lack of sympathy 
and confidence so often observed between 
master and servant. When employers, by a 
foolish kind of pride, think they lower 
themselves if they are sociable with those 
in their employ, little else can be expected 
from their employes but a reserved manner 
—a kind of timidity preventing them from 
expressing opinions that might help their 
masters out of many difficulties, and per- 
haps save them from failure and ruin. 

Every servant, I know, is not worthy of 
confidence, reither are the commands of 
every master worthy to be followed. А 
servant should try to be worthy of the con- 
fidence of his master, and the latter should 
be prudent and circumspect before he 
reveals any important matter to his 
employe. But if he finds his employes are 
trustworthy, nothing will pay him better 
than to treat them, not as servants, but 
friends. 

Through the confidence reposed in him, 
the employe possesses, as it were, a view of 
his employer's mind, knows his desires, and 
will do just as he imagines his master 
would do if he was present to undertake 
the case himself. 

A good master considers the welfare of 
his servants, and a wise servant will bring 
good grist to the mill of his master; but 
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bad masters make deceitful servants, and a 
faithless servant is his own foe. 

Faint not, neither give thyself to despair 
if fortune seems opposed to thee. А wise 
man will use his failures as spurs to help 
him on to success; but he who fears failure 
brings what he fears upon himself. 


Enter not into rash speculations, neither 
allow thyself to run in debt, “for the wages 
of wickedness is death," and small debts 
speedily double themselves. 


'To build a good and noble character is 
better than building a vast business; and 
the peaceful returns of conscience are far 
more profitable than gold obtained dis- 
honestly. 

Make no bargains over the drunkard's 
cup, nor give thyself to the love of strong 
drink. Drunkards lose both their business 
and their soul; but a temperate man is 
always safe. 

Employ no base methods to gain your 
ends. Better to fail in striving for success 
than strive to build it on unrighteousness; 
better seem a failure in worldly eyes than 
gain the world by losing paradise. 

Forget not to praise him who serves thee 
well, and to reward him for his services, 
and he will joy in thy prosperity and 
delight in adding to thy fortune. 

Ап unjust master loses both credit and 
respect, but just dealings build up an honor- 
able, respected and prosperous house. 


The Incentives for Doing Our Level Best 
in Our Work : by Sheldon Leavitt, M. D. 


HE common experience is that a 

man fits himself as well as he 

can to the customary details of 
the work or trade he falls into, and tends 
it as a dog does a spit. Then he is a part 
of the machine he moves; the man is lost. 
Until he can manage to communicate him- 
self to others in his full stature and pro- 
portion, he does not yet find his vocation." 
— Emerson. 

'The energies of men are hard to esti- 
mate. Опе does not even know his own 
strength, though he usually thinks that he 
does. One is very apt to move within the 
points of limitations set by himself and 
usually based upon his feelings. When he 
begins to feel tired he thinks he is approach- 
ing the end of safe effort and feels inclined 
to stop. Should he continue to follow such 
a course he is likely never to become very 
strong or efficient. The weak and unsuc- 
cessful men of the world are usually such 
because they have been controlled in great 
measure by their sensations. The great 
and strong are such because they have had 
the resolution, the courage and the forti- 
tude to go beyond their seeming limitations, 
disregarding their feelings and continuing 
on when others would have ceased. 


A Man Sets His Own Limitations 


I said that a man commonly determines 
his own limitations, and so he does. He 
says to himself, '"Thus far can I go and no 
farther;" and by degrees his forces adjust 
themselves to his dictation, and suffering 
results, if, under the power of necessity, he 
goes beyond his usual limits. The truth 
is that we cannot attain to heights without 
undergoing a severe struggle and over- 
coming the restrictions which mind and 
matter seek to lay upon us. All efficient 
effort is beset with struggle, and the 
sooner we understand this the better. 

What we can do depends upon the 
energy behind the effort. We can lay 
hold upon all necessary power if we will 
and set it to drive us on our way, but this 

has to be done in accordance with mental 
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and physical laws, the understanding of 
which is highly important. 

The human will is capable of doing great 
things, but, when not backed by feeling of 
the right sort, its power soon wanes. It is 
much like the cross bow and arrow as com- 
pared with the rifle and bullet. The 
former can hurl the arrow with great force 
and efficiency, but it does not compare well 
with the action of the latter. 

The will must be sustained by the right 
kind of emotions in order to do its best 
work—a fact not always remembered. 
Certain emotions are capable of arousing 
the energies of men to theif very height, 
and, when they operate in connection with 
a well trained mind and a strong will, 
prove almost irresistible. 

The Road to Efficiency 


Those who become possessed of such 
facts as these and who are willing to apply 
them in their daily life and work will find 
themselves becoming progressively efficient. 

When there is lack of the driving and 
uplifting emotions, they should be sought 
as one would seek ammunition for his pet 
rifle. I need not tarry here to point out 
in detail the emotional elements of value, 
but I may say that the emotion which 
stands out most conspicuously and repre- 
sents the greatest efficiency is the love 
emotion. 

No one ever attained to heights of 
renown or usefulness in the world without 
having been moved thereto by love. 

It is not always the love of a man for a 
woman, because love means attraction, and 
it may be manifested toward a vocation as 
well as an individual. But love in some 
form has to move us to do our level best. 

It is easy enough to recognize one who 
lacks in this particular, for he shows 
little interest in the helpful things of life, 
and carries with him a spirit of indifference 
which prompts him to seek the minimum 
effort, the easy berth, the soft snap. 

“T received a letter,” said Henry Ward 
Beecher, “from a lad asking me to find him 
an easy berth. To this I replied: ‘You 
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cannot be an editor; do not try the law; 
do not think of the ministry; let alone all 
ships, shops and merchandise; abhor poli- 
tics; don't practice medicine; be not a 
farmer, nor a soldier, nor a sailor; don't 
study; don't think. None of these are 
easy. Oh, my son! You have come into 
a hard world. I know of only one easy 
place in it and that is the grave.’ " 


The Only Way to Develop Power 


“That is all very well" some one 
replies, "but it is not an easy thing to 
acquire the degree of impulse which you 
say is necessary to raise one to high levels 
of efficiency." 

I reply that this is quite true; the proc- 
ess requires a vast amount of careful 
thought and resolute purpose. 

I do not expect to start all the indifferent 
out of their listlessness, nor to fire: every 
young man with a strong desire to accom- 
plish something in the world. 

One cannot expect to make a whistle 
out of a pig's tail, nor to start a fire where 
there is no tinder. 

I am addressing myself mainly to those 
who do care, to those who have ambition 
which prompts them to rise in the world, 
and especially those who are earnestly seek- 
ing to know how best to attain. To such 
I want to say that the necessary moods can 
be cultivated, emotions can be successfully 
encouraged, and the will can be raised to 
a degree of great efficiency. 

I am often asked by sincere inquirers 
how one can best acquire a strong will, 
how one can best awaken within himself 
the uplifting and driving emotions, and I 
respond that these things can be done in 
the same way that one acquires more 
muscle. 

The physical trainer knows very well 
that, when other things are equal, he can 
take a young man with weak and unde- 
veloped muscles and make of him a strong 
man, and he knows that it can be done in 
only one way, and that is by making him 
use all the muscle he has day after day and 
week after week until his work is accom- 
plished. It is in just this way that the 
young man can develop his mental and 
spiritual qualities, and the work can be 
done in no other way. 
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I am often besought by those who are 
too indolent to work hard to accomplish 
a purpose, to give them, by some magical 
word, that which they so much desire. 
Weak and listless men and women often 
get the idea that the proper suggestion 
given to them in hypnotic sleep is able to 
transform them almost in the twinkling of 
an eye into the kind of men and women 
that they would like to be. But it goes 
without saying that this cannot be done, 
and it ought not to be done even if it were 
possible. 

Nothing of great value is to be had in 
this world except as the result of strong 
effort. 


The Urge of Necessity 


Did you ever stop to think that the bulk 
of our work is done under the power of 
necessity ? 

In general we do as little as we dare. 
We are perpetually seeking to lighten our 
labors and to shirk our responsibilities. We 
would do still less if we thought that we 
could attain our purpose in life and omit it. 

Necessity is our task-master, but it does 
not always drive us to strenuous effort 
through fear of poverty. Sometimes one 
feels impelled to strenuous effort by a force 
within him quite incomprehensible, but to 
ignore which would make him most 
wretched. 

The Apostle Paul evidently knew some- 
thing of this, for he declared that the 
obligation to preach the gospel: lay so 
heavily upon him that he was forced to cry 
out, “Woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel |” 

I venture to say that no man of spirit 
ever struggled and won without being 
exceedingly glad that he was driven to do 
so by the necessities of his situation. 

Many a young man is today passing 
through hard experiences that will ulti- 
mately bring him success, due to heavy 
financial burdens laid upon him by the 
misfortune of parents or an unexpected 
turn of family events. The necessity seems 
hard, and yet if he meets it in the right 
spirit it will be sure to prove a boon of the 
richest type. 

We ought never to complain, no matter 
what our age or station, when necessity 
lays upon us its heavy hand. 
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"Man's greatest actions,” says Victor 
Hugo, "are performed in minor struggles. 
'There are obstinate and unknown braves 
who defend themselves inch by inch in the 
shadows against the fatal invasion of want 
and turpitude. There are noble and mys- 
terious triumphs which no eye sees, no 
renown rewards, and no flourish of trum- 
pets salutes. Life misfortune, isolation, 
abandonment and poverty are battle fields 
which have their heroes—obscure heroes 
who are at times greater than illustrious 
heroes. Firm and exceptional natures are 
thus created. Misery, which is nearly 
always a stepmother, is at times a mother; 
denudation brings forth the power of the 
soul and mind; distress is the nurse of 
pride, and misfortune is an excellent milk 
for the magnanimous.” 


Being ‘Faithful Over a Few Things" 


When one is falling short of doing his 
level best, he is inclined to excuse himself 
on the plea of having a job not altogether 
suited to his station in life or character of 
mind. А little reflection should convince 
anyone that an excuse of this kind is 
puerile and insufficient. 

The man who truly merits success in 
life does with all his might what his hand 
finds to do, whether it be wholly in accord 
with his tastes or not. 

In a protracted business experience I 
have come in contact with many men and 
women who were under the pressure of 
necessity and yet were unwilling to accept 
fairly remunerative compensation because 
it happened not to be consonant with their 
ambitions, preferring rather to live for the 
time being on the credit extended to them 
by sympathetic friends. Men of sense and 
sensibility should refuse to act in so 
unmanly a way, but should be willing to 
accept, for the time, almost any respectable 
offer and put into the work their best spirit. 

Those who are faithful over a few things 
are the only ones entitled to become rulers 
over many things. 

Those who refuse to be energetic and 
faithful in the discharge of any obligations 
assumed by them are wholly unworthy of 
advancement to better positions. Trials 
such as those indicated prove the over- 
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throw of the weak and unwise, while they 

stimulate the strong to better effort. 

“Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids, nor sit, nor stand, but go! 

Be our joys three parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor count the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe.” 

Washington Irving is quite right when 
he says: “Little minds are tamed and sub- 
dued by misfortunes; but great minds rise 
above them.” 

None of our powers can best be devel- 
oped in any other way than by requiring 
of it the exercise of its strongest efforts. 
‘The muscular system cannot be brought to 
a high degree of strength without repeat- 
edly and perseveringly contracting the 
muscles to their very limit. What is more, 
mere contraction of the muscles in an auto- 
matic- way, no matter how perseveringly 
pursued, will not bring the best develop- 
ment unless there is associated with such 
action the resolute energies of will. The 
mind must co-operate with the physical 
action to get the best results. 

We are all handicapped to a considerable 
degree in the doing of our best by the 
varying states of our emotions and feelings. 
We do not always go to our place of busi- 
ness in the happiest mood, nor with a 
uniform feeling of health and strength, and 
yet if we allow our effort to be seriously 
modified by such conditions we shall be 
sure to fall far short of doing our level 
best. 

'Ihe proper course for us to pursue 
under all conditions, save those of down- 
right illness, is the strong one. When the 
feelings are not up to their usual level, the 
will should be relied upon to.carry us by 
the emergency, and then the feelings of a 
healthful sort will be sure soon to return. 

But of course man does not here reach 
perfection, and there are times when he 
will fall short of doing as well as he should 
do. He himself will be likely to recognize 
his shortcomings as soon as his mind returns 
to its normal level; but by such failures he 
is not to be discouraged. 

I am struck with the truth and beauty of 
this thought as I find it clothed in words 
by Edwin Markham: 


Defeat may serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out. 
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When the great oak is atraining in the wind, 
The boughs drink in new beauty and the trunk 
Sends down a deeper root on the windward side. 
Only the soul that knows the mighty grief 

Can know the mighty rapture. Sorrows come 
"To stretch out spaces in the heart for joy. 


Making Best Use of Material 


We are what we make of ourselves and 
we ought always to aim to do the best we 
can with the material that we have to 
work with. 


Talents and capacities vary greatly, but 
it is just as possible for the man of a single 
talent to do as commendable work as the 
man of many talents. 


The aim should be to do the very best 
we can in whatever station we may find 
ourselves, holding in‘mind the thought and 
expectation of rising to higher levels. 

I wonder how many of my readers are 
doing as well as they might where they 
find themselves placed т the business 
world? 

Says Henry M. Stanley, whom everyone 
will recognize as most excellent authority, 
"Whole-hearted striving and wrestling 
with difficulty, willing hold with firm grip 
and resolution, and toiling today, tomorrow 
and the next, until the task is done—this 
is the creed of forward, ever forward, and 
the bigger the work the greater the joy in 
doing it.” 

A conscientious man is discontented 
when doing less than his level best. There 
is something in the man who is entitled to 
win which urges him to the exercise of his 
best endeavors. 

Why have men been willing to toil hard 
during a whole day at their stated labors 
and then give their evenings, and some- 
times a good part of their nights, to study 
or experimentation? I have known a few 
such and have always regarded them with 
admiration. They are men of the right 
stuff and they are the men who are sure 
to win. 

The laggard and the ambitionless are 
always in a hurry to end their daily labors, 
not that they may give a few hours to 
efforts which will tend to raise them above 
the common herd, but that they may have 
what they call “а good time.” 

In those who are destined to rise in the 
world to greater or lesser heights there is 
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_ always an inner urge which tends to carry 


them, in spite of themselves at times, in the 
right direction. Those who are without 
such impulses make poor work of what 
they do and are never in demand. 

Men often wonder why they do not get 
on better in the world, when a moment's 
reflection ought to show them very clearly 
the reason for their failure. 


Many good and capable men find them- 
selves lacking in emotional experiences of 
an uplifting order up to a certain period in 
life, and then, as the result of a sudden 
awakening, they come to see themselves in 
a true light. 

The world is lacking in men who have 
really found themselves. 

When one comes to a full realization of 
what he is and what he may become, he is 
seized by strong enthusiasa and faith 
-which carry him rapidly and resistlessly 
toward the goal. 

In most men who have not fallen under 
the deadening influence of drugs or drink 
there is a latent spirit, which, under right 
conditions, can be awakened to envy. 

А few months ago a young man came to 
me, saying that he seemed entirely lacking 
in interest and enthusiasm. At an earlier 
period in his life he thought he had had the 
usual amount of these, but that for a year 
or more he had been entirely lacking. 
I took him in hand, and, by a system of 
re-education and suggestion, soon brought 
him to a point where he was filled with the 
very emotions. which he had before so 
seriously lacked. I quote this case only to 
show that, by the use of suitable measures. 
which the man himself is sometimes able 
to supply, one can be aroused from his 
lethargy and sent with energy along lines 
of strong doing. 

'Those who rise out of such an experi- 
ence sometimes find that the depression 
through which they have passed serves to 
impel them to morc energetic effort and to 
fill them with the greater enthusiasm when 
the reaction becomes well established. 

Some of the hardest workers and the 
most successful were in the early years of 
their life listless and ambitionless. А try- 
ing emotional experience or an arousing 
thought sometimes stirs one so energetically 
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as to give new point to his course and tre- 
mendous impulse to his movement. 


“Те no man pray that he know not sorrow, 
Let no soul ask to be free from pain, 
For the gall of today is the swect of tomorrow 
And the moment's loss is the lifetime's gain. 
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Let no man shrink from the bitter 
Of grief, and yearning, and need, and strife; 
For the richest chords in the soul's harmonics 
Are found in the minor strains of life." 


To the heights! my friends; to the 
heights! 


Who is to Blame? 


From the California Weekly 


I HAVE drifted on into a dreary middle 
age, poverty stricken and friendless, and 
I view with alarm the prospect of a depend- 
ent old age. I never was fitted to cope with 
this workaday world." 

So he wrote and then quaffed that which 
took him out of a world to which he was 
unfitted, and into one he knew not of. Life 
has no pathos exceeding this. 

Where was the fault? 

“I never was fitted to cope with this 
workaday world." ‘There, in a single sen- 
tence, is the whole lamentable story. 

But who, at the beginning, is so fitted? 

At the beginning we are all of us seven 
to ten-pound lumps of fat and pliable 
gristle, with power only to suck and to wail 
as prenatal suggestion, or discomfort under 
the swaddling band, may prompt us. 

It is our business in life to fit ourselves 
for life and, inasmuch as this is a workaday 
world, it is our business, and the business 
of those who fetch us into this life, the 
business of the public, to conspire to fit us 
into just such a world. 

Is society, are parents, doing quite all 
that needs to be done to help to fit the unfit 
“to cope with this workaday world ?” 

“I have drifted into a dreary middle 
age." 

In following up this tragedy to unravel 
it here is another clew, very important. 

Why was he without chart and without 
compass drifting in a world that has 
religion and the life lines of thousands of 
men who have navigated life's waters suc- 
cessfully ? 

What shall we say of one who puts to sea 
thus unprovided? What right has such an 
one to expect anything but shipwreck and 
disaster ? 
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True it is that, with the best appliances 
for steering that the world knows of, 
wrecks do occur. They cannot all be 
avoided. 

Some of those who go down to the sea 
in ships, and some who embark on the 
bosom of life's river, must and will perish, 
but to set forth wholly unprepared is to 
make destruction sure. 

Set our courses as best we may, adverse 
winds and currents, yes, economic pressure, 
too, like the pressure upon the crust of the 
earth that causes the strata to slip and the 
earth to quake, will crowd us aside from 
the right way. "Things happen. 

"There is good fortune and ill, commonly 


‘called luck, that modify all results and 


sometimes fetch crushing defeat, and yet, 
making allowance for all variations from 
the true course we have mapped out, it is 
still as true as can be that the only way is 
to map out a course and follow it. We 
may drift for a holiday, if there be no 
rapids below, but to drift on info middle 
life is to make sure of the rapids and to 
deserve them. 

Every wreck has its lesson which a pains- 
taking investigation may put to good 
account in preventing other wrecks. 

The wreck of this victim of suicide 
enforces these conclusions: ‘The child can- 
not be trusted to set its course; the youth 
must be persuaded, aided, lent a hand; the 
man, having been so prepared to be a man, 
must make his chart, steer his course, and 
upon no account must he drift into or 
through middle age. He may fail, anyhow, 
but if he drifts he is sure to face the 
alternative of death, either by his own hand 
or some other, or a dependent old age. 

And it is right and proper that it should 
be so! To have it otherwise would be to 
gather figs from thistles. 


* 
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Ic -BY ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


г was patiently and thoroughly 
obfuscating the cheery brightness of 
our little office with profanity. No light, 
frivolous curses were his, but heavy, dark 
imprecations, tinged with the lurid flames 
of anger. Believe me, it was a sincere and 
earnest job our blasphemous friend was 
doing on the short winter afternoon when 
this all happened. 

As cold and haughty and battered as the 
ruined Parthenon pictured just about three 
inches above this line, Wiggins sat through 
the storm. Poor fellow, he couldn’t leave, 
and he couldn’t stand it to stay! 

Fussberg—he of the artistic tempera- 
ment—was taking notes. It must have 
been just for his own literary satisfaction, 
because I can’t think of a publication on 
earth that would dare to print the language 
Lanecy was belching—crashingly sublime 
as it was. 

Socratic placidly went on reading proofs, 
apparently deaf to the greatest bit of work 
in comprehensive objurgation that had 
been released from the bitter heart of a 
thoroughly peeved man since Dowie told 
the New York newspaper men what he 
thought of them. Lanecy’s voice was good, 
his lungs sound, his grasp of his subject 
tenacious and his physical endurance con- 
siderable. I could see that Socratic didn’t 
expect him to be unloaded for a long time. 
So he worked away while Lanecy plodded 
sulphurously through his profane invective. 


A Line on Lanecy’s Trend of Thought 


After being thoroughly fumigated, expur- 
gated and sterilized, the burden of Lanecy’s 
picturesque remarks would read something 
like this: 

“May the vultures tear his gizzard from 
its anatomical moorings, furies flay him! 
He did me dirt, the slobbering spawn of 
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a million generations of jellyfish and eels! 
But ГИ get even with the empty sack of 
garbage if it takes me until hell-fire is used 
in cold storage plants, scorpions sting his 
eyeballs! ГП make him feel as if a cen- 
tury or two at the north pole in a swim- 
ming suit would be a glad relief, the leper- 
ous, atavistic dregs of a degenerate breed! 
The loathsome graduate of jails and hell- 
holes! He had the mountain-high audacity 
to do me dirt! I trusted him and he threw 
me down, the pet pupil of past masters in 
crime that he is! But ГИ make him smart 
for it until his gelatine spine shrivels to a 
crisp. Think of it! He did me dirt— 
Me!” 

I know that sounds pretty raw in these 
chaste columns, but you wouldn’t have got 
the drift of Lanecy’s remarks if I had sub- 
stituted blanks for the ugly words. 

“To do him dirt—a man with a vocab- 
ulary like that! It were a work of supere- 
rogation," muttered Wiggins to himself, 
shuddering. 

Lanecy heard him not. He was busy 
with the third variation of his theme, 
elaborating it with runs and arpeggios, 
fugues, da capos, and other Italian things. 

It was while Lanecy was in the turgid 
crescendo of his climax that Socratic 
looked up from his proof sheets and 
regarded the volcanic eruption with inno- 
cent interest, a meditative question in his 
eyes. 

Lanecy closed his discourse with a bang 


that left him stubbornly hissing undying 
hatred. 


A Thoroughly Bad Lot 
“Your late friend—now your bitter 


enemy—sure is an ill-born cur, isn’t he?” 
sympathized Socratic. 
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"You've guessed it, Socratic," sibilated 
Lanecy, biting an inch of rope off the end 
of a big cigar. 

*His ancestors have been either puny or 
punk for generations, haven't they ?" 

“Nothing worse in the insect resorts and 
solitary cells." 

“Man ought to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered for picking out a heredity like 
that, oughtn't he?" 

Lanecy glared at Socratic for a minute, 
but the philosopher's face was as wistfully 
inquiring and peaceful as that of a child 
at his mother's knee. 

“Huh!” he grunted, at last. 

Socratic seemed content with the reply, 
for he went on: 

“Badly brought up, 
scoundrel ?” 

“Yes,” snapped Lanecy, warily. 

“His early surroundings and later asso- 
ciations have been mostly vile, .haven’t 
they ?" 

“About the worst possible,” growled the 
now puzzled hater of his fellow man. 

“I think a man ought to use some judg- 
ment in choosing his birthplace and baby- 
hood environment, don’t you?” 

“What are you getting at, Socratic?” 
roared Lanecy. “I don’t care an expletive 
curse about this vermin’s ancestry and per- 
sonal history. He has done me dirt, and I 
will get even with him if it takes the last 
gasp of blasphemous breath in my body.” 

“Sure! Ап artistic job of removing -his 
hide and hanging it on the fence will undo 
the damage he did you, prove that he was 
wrong about it, and make him a better man 
and a more desirable citizen. Besides, the 
way to be happy, blithe and gay is to carry 
around a grouch like yours. Pleasurable 
excitement like this is good for your appe- 
tite, isn’t it?” 

Lanecy choked, sputtered, opened his 
mouth once or twice, and finally compro- 
mised the matter by a moody silence. 


too, wasn’t the 


Getting the Perspective 


` "Seriously, Lanecy, does it make you feel 
any happier to get angry and curse people 
the way you do?” 

“Well, it relieves my mind to swear a 
little when a man does me such a dirty 
trick.” 
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"Granted. But why should your mind 
need relieving? Can so despicable -a 
scoundrel do you any real damage?” 

“No, he couldn’t hurt me. But I hate 
him for trying to.” 

“Think his trying to damage you hurt 
him any?” 

“Yes, he has injured himself far more 
than he has me, but that is no consolation.” 

“Does a big, strong man like you need 
any consolation for a mere attempted injury 
by such a worm?” 

“No, I suppose not. 
learn to play square." | 

"Of course! And you propose teaching 
him the gentlemanly game by the use of 
his own rough tactics ?" 

“But what can a man do? I can't 
meekly stoop and let such insects walk all 
over me, can I?" 

“Is the fact that you have to screen your 
front porch any reason why you should 
poison your blood with wrath because the 
daughter of a pair of mosquitoes is not a 
canary?” 

“No, I guess not. It always gives me 
indigestion to get mad. But I can’t for- 
give this man unless he makes things right 
with me.” 

“Forgive him for what?” 

“Why, for the dirt he tried to do me." 

“But what have you to forgive? He 
wasn't to blame, was he?" 

“To blame? Why, of course, he was 
to Мате. Не did the thing deliberately." 


Who is to Blame? 


“With his lineage and his training, you 
would have done the same thing if you had 
been in his place, wouldn't you?” 

"Why, no, of course not. I have some 
honor about me." 

“Sure you have. Where did you get it?” 

“Why, I have always had it. It is my 
nature, I suppose." 

“But would you have that ‘nature’ if you 
had been born and brought up as this poor 
fellow was?” 

“Т get your point, Socratic. You are a 
fatalist.” 

“Not so fast, Lanecy. Know Sparling?” 

“The reformed crook? Sure. Madsen 
has done wonders for him. He told me 
the other day that he had been promoted 
again. He had just as bad heredity and 


But he ought to 
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just as vicious environment as this whelp 
that threw me down, and look what he has 
made of himself. If he can do it, the other 
man can. So he is to blame." 

“But has his environment been the same? 
"Didn't it change when Madsen took him 
out of the gutter and took care of him at 
Philo Ranch? Wasn't there a new element 
in Sparling's environment when Madsen 
and his wife began to teach him the 
better way?” 


“Sure! What follows?” 
Where We All Reap Benefit 


“Isnt this town far better off with 
Sparling a decent citizen than it was when 
he was a crook?” 

"Of course. Му property is safer and 
we all save a little in taxes. Besides, there 
is just that much less criminal influence in 
the town. I'm on, Socratic. I can go the 
rest of the way alone, thank you. People’s 
characters and acts are the result of hered- 
ity and environment—for both of which 
they are not to blame. But their cases are 
not hopeless. We can change environment 
for those now on top of the earth, which 
will change heredity for those who are to 
come.” 
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“And you are not going to get even with 
this poor fellow ?” 

“I don't see how I could, Socratic, with- 
out injuring myself, both in the reflex 
effect оп me of the act of revenge and 
because when I hurt him I hurt the whole 
fabric of which he and I are parts." 

" And since you and he and all the rest 
of us are but parts of one great whole—" 

"Why, life is too short; there is too much 
fun in being happy. and too much misery 
in being peeved for me ever to be spiteful 
again, if I can help it. It's a fool business 
to carry a grudge. Team-work is what 
counts, and we all belong to the great team 
of humanity. You have my gratitude until 
my dying day, Socratic." | 

"Do you think I was after your grat- 
иде?” 

"No, of course not. You took me in 
hand because you wanted to change my 
mental environment for the better. And 
that feeling I call gratitude ought to get 
action in changing other folks’ environment. 
Here's hoping." 


It is not the tyrrany of toil, but the 
galling harness we wear that makes the 
dollars grind out hard.—H ull. 


SELF-ADMIRATION 


By DON Е. MOWRY 


OU must admire yourself to the extent that you 
Y == that you can work out a pathway to success. 

If you look up to another and say: “There is a big 
fellow, he can succeed,” you will always be a little fellow, 
only capable of working for the man you admire. 


Life Insurance— Conserver and Devel- 
oper of Business : by Stewart Anderson 


An Address Delivered Before the Board of Trade 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, November 3, 1910 


MONG the objects of a Board of 

Trade are the conservation and 

development of business, and, there- 
fore, I bring to you today a brief discus- 
sion of a conserving and developing agency 
which business in the United States—big 
business, little business, business in general 
—is employing to an extent hitherto unpre- 
cedented. This agency is commercial life 
insurance. 

Within the last two or three years the 
business world seems to have discovered 
that life insurance can be even more useful 
to business than it is to the home, for 
whereas in the home it often merely modi- 
fies the injury caused by death, in business 
it can absolutely prevent that injury. 

* And the volume of commercial life insur- 
ance now being issued is so great, and is so 
greatly increasing, as to indicate that the 
time is fast coming when the life insurance 
policy will be almost as integral a part of 
corporate and co-partnership structure as 
are the charter, the bond, the stock certifi- 
cate and the articles of co-partnership. 

Business and the Home 

Let nie, first, remind you of the close 
relationship between business and the 
home, in order that I may better show the 
full utility of business life insurance. 

To maintain life is labor's great first 
cause. 

The ditch digger, the mechanic, the 
printer, the clerk, the employer, each works 
first of all for food, clothing and shelter. 
And as the home-centered life is the usual 
life, he works usually first of all to provide 
food, clothing and shelter for a family. 
Hence business in the person of the 
employer is primarily occupied in main- 
taining a home. I am speaking generally, 
of course. 

Therefore, prosperity in business means 
home prosperity, and adversity in business 
is liable to cause home adversity. And so, 
any agency that preserves a business from 
disaster usually performs the coincident 
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service of preserving a home from disaster 
—probably more than one home, because 
the destruction of a business frequently 
throws out of work, for long or short 
periods, many home supporters. 

"There is no need to call to the minds of 
this body of experienced business men cases 
of business and family disaster caused by 
destruction of a business through the sud- 
den death of an official or a valued 
employe of a corporation or valued employe 
or member of a co-partnership. Every siz- 
able community furnishes examples. The 
surviving employers or partners once again 
become employes, often at less than a living 
wage, and are broken-spirited and embit- 
tered by the realization that they are 
stranded on the banks of the on-rushing 
stream of life and can never reach the 
golden harbor of their dreams—the work, 
the hopes, the ambitions of years sunk deep, 
never to rise again. 

And sometimes—oh, how often—we 
read of a broken brain, a broken body, a 
wearied or frenzied deed, and a grave 
that ends all. 

And the home? 

Removal to a smaller house or to a flat. 
Maturing sons or daughters—the parents’ 
pride—called home from college and the 
younger boys taken from high school and 
put to work—the yoke thrust upon them 
forevermore, while yet they should be play- 
ing and gathering strength for the burden 
of life. A blighted home! Sweet may be 
the uses of adversity in training a saint for 
a life on high, but cruel are the uses of 
adversity when lives are ruined and our 
children are deprived of the best of their 
chance in life. And the pity of it is that 
by the employment of a simple and easily 
available precaution these disasters could 
have been prevented. 

But suppose there is no family, no home? 
Why, then, the disaster is less in extent, 
because there are fewer participants; yet 
the sufferings of the central figure are still 
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almost insufferable and the ruin of his life 
may still be complete. 

'This may strike you as being a melan- 
choly picture. But, as all of you well 
know, it is one of every day life. I have 
drawn it solely to show that heart strings 
reach into that swirling, multitudinous 
aggregate which we call business; and to 
show the height and depth and breadth of 
the service that commercial life insurance 
so successfully renders. 

And now, if you please, I will turn to 
the more practical side of the subject. 

I have said that commercial life insur- 
ance is an agency for the conservation of 
business, and for the development of busi- 
ness. By conservation I mean the creation 
of stability by the prevention of partial loss 
or total destruction. By development I 
mean the enlargement of business by the 
use of capital or credit. 

In the conservation of business many 
other kinds of insurance are employed— 
fire, casualty, surety, employers’ liability, 
title, plate glass, etc.—but none of these, 
except casualty (and that only in case of 
accident), defends a business against loss 
or destruction caused by the death of a man 
who is its mainstay. 

Curious, is it not?—fire insurance, 
embezzlement insurance, accident to a 
workman insurance, title insurance, broken 
pane of glass insurance—but against stag- 
gering loss or the supreme disaster of total 
ruin following the snuffing out of a man 
upon whom the whole fabric of the busi- 
ness rests—no insurance. And that snuf- 
fing out occurs in innumerable cases as 
quickly and as suddenly as a plate-glass 
front is smashed. 


Business Needs Insurance 


Business has greater need of life insur- 
ance than of any other kind, because this 
form is the only one that completely encir- 
cles business with impregnable protection 
against utter destruction through death. 
'This protection is commonly found in 
insuring the lives of partners or the life of 
some man who in one capacity or another 
is vitally necessary, either to the existence 
of the business itself, or to its present pros- 
perity. Here are some examples: 

That officer of a corporation upon whom 
its banking or other credit rests, whether 
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because of his executive ability or his worth 
as an indorser, or both. His sudden death 
might so impair the company's credit as to 
destroy the business unless a large amount 
of cash were quickly brought in. Life 
insurance would immediately provide the 
cash, which would carry the company 
along until its credit confidence was 
restored. And, of course, if he were ап 
indorser for the company, the insurance 
money would relieve his estate from respon- 
sibility. 

Or it may be that the corporation is to 
put out an issue of bonds. The nature of 
the business or of its organization is such 
that the death of one man might over- 
throw the company, in which event liquida- 
tion might fall short of redemption of the 
bonds in full. But if that man's life is 
insured, on the endowment plan, for the 
amount of the bond issue, and for the 
express purpose of safeguarding buyers of 
the bonds; then if he died before the bonds 
matured, the corporation would be in 
possession of enough ready money to redeem 
the bonds at once, if that were necessary or 
desirable; or if it was found that the busi- 
ness could continue, the corporation would 
put into a sinking fund so much of the 
insurance money as, improved at interest, 
would be required to take up the bonds at 
maturity, and the remainder of the insur- 
ance money would go into the business. 
The endowment policy is an easy means of 
meeting a matured bond issue and of pro- 
tecting investors. This is a plan that is in 
actual operation. 


Protecting Business 


In a manufacturing business is fre- 
quently to be found a man who alone has 
the technical knowledge for combining the 
elements of a product into the finished 
article of the necessary unrivaled standard. 
His death might inconvenience his employ- 
ers to the extent of severe financial loss, 
through the lowering of standard and the 
consequent losing of customers. 

Life insurance would indemnify the 
company or the firm against such loss and 
enable it uncrippled. to seek and secure his 
successor. 

Nowadays the sales manager of a great 
business is apt to be a high-priced man. It 
is his duty to find and hold profitable mar- 
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kets, to devise sales methods, and to main- 
tain in loyal unity and in vigorous selling 
power the corps of salesmen. His sudden 
death might very quickly result in a glut 
of product through loss of markets and dis- 
organization of the sales force. Heavy 
financial loss would be the almost certain 
result. 

But life insurance would supply all the 
money that the company or firm might lose, 
and by forestalling the loss make possible 
the careful selection of a suitable successor. 

Or frequently the chief officer of the 
company is a man whose wide experience, 
great executive ability and skill in handling 
men and situations have made him the very 
cornerstone of the business. Severe loss or 
total ruin, caused by the cessation of credit 
and the calling of loans, would be the not 
unnatural result of his unlooked for death. 
Life insurance would throw across this 
unfordable stream a bridge that leads to 
safety. 

'These are a few examples of life insur- 
ance used as a conserving agency—each of 
you can think of others—co-partnerships, 
as well as corporations have their valued 
employes. 


Partnership Insurance 


А few words now about partnership 
insurance. 

Death frequently winds up a co-partner- 
ship business because either the dead part- 
ner was the real head of the firm and its 
credit rested upon him, or because his 
estate demands a cash settlement, which 
cannot be made and the business continue. 

Life insurance is a sovereign reliance in 
such an emergency, for it instantly pours 
its money into the business. "There will be 
no embarrassing intrusion by an inexperi- 
enced executor, no litigation, no pressure 
by creditors. 

The deceased partner's estate is promptly 
settled with, and there is money in hand 
for the payment of notes and accounts as 
they fall due. “Мопеу talks" and the 
business survives. Without life insurance 
how complete might be the ruin. 

Partnership insurance is an invaluable 
agency for the conservation of business. 

Commercial life insurance conserves 
business in another way. Its office is not 
performed at death alone, for in a period of 
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financial stress, whether it be confined to 
the business of the insured or whether it 
be general, the life insurance policy that 
has been in force long enough to have a 
loan value is usable to tide over and save 
from ruin. 

In the last panic millions of dollars were 
loaned by life companies to men and busi- 
ness whose banks were calling and not 
making loans, or to men who, fearing that 
their credit might be harmed, did not wish 
their banks to know that they needed 
money. But for the possession of policies 
which could be pledged as collateral, thou- 
sands of these men and businesses would 
during that time have gone to the wall. 
Individual life insurance and commercial 
life insurance saved them. Here again is 
the conservation of business. 


As a Business Maker 


Life insurance is also an agency for the 
development of business. It furnishes cap- 
ital, it creates credit—the other self of 
capital. 

Through the loan value of a policy 
money may be had for the enlargement of 
business. This enlargement may be aimed 
at through a new or a larger building, 
more machinery, a new line of goods, 
entrance into new territory, and in other 
ways. 

Perhaps the company’s credit has been 
strained to the limit and more money must 
be had. Then comes in the life insurance 
policy, and with its loan upon the policy’s 
cash value provides the needed funds. 

Or perhaps the concern is a partnership 
made up of young, enterprising promiseful 
men. The value of the plant and their 
present volume of business do not warrant 
credit or more credit. But that value and 
volume plus the possibilities of the business 
when managed by men of such quality, 
would warrant it, but for the sole con- 
tingency that death might prevent the suc- 
cess of their plans. That obstacle is being 
every day overcome by means of term life 
insurance, which, although it has no loan 
value and therefore no property value as 
collateral, nevertheless makes sure that the 
desired accommodation would be repaid if 
death did intervene. In other words, the 
banker or manufacturer or jobber will 
trust the would-be debtors to overcome 
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everything but death. Only insure him 
against loss through that contingency, and 
they may have the money or the goods. 
And this is happening every day—ask your 
banker. 

So, as a provider of money and a maker 
and extender of credit, life insurance is an 
agency for the development of business, and 
so useful an agency that it has become a 
widely recognized necessity. 

Insurance not Expense 


Some make the mistake of classing life 
insurance premiums as pure expense. They 
fail to take into account the cash surrender 
value of the policy. 

All life and endowment policies have a 
cash value, which increases from year to 
year. Therefore, the amount paid in pre- 
miums is not the cost of the insurance and 
should not be accounted an expense. 

Suppose that at the end of the fifth or of 
any other year a policy were surrendered 
for its cash value. To find what the insur- 
ance has cost; that is, what its expense has 
been, deduct the amount of cash value from 
the total amount paid in premiums; the 
result will be the net cost, chargeable to 
expense. 

Or suppose that when the policy was 
taken out a life insurance account was 
opened on the ledger. Each premium would 
be charged to the account, and year by year 
the increase in cash value would be credited 
to it. 

Strike a balance at the end of any policy 
year, and the cost of the insurance may be 
obtained. 

А premium, on a life or endowment 
policy, is only in part an expense, for it 
builds up a cash asset which is as real and 
tangible as cash in bank or as stock on 
hand. So that a corporation or co-part- 
nership when insuring a life or lives for 
its own benefit, adds to its annual compu- 
table assets. And indeed, it is not uncom- 
mon for a life or an endowment policy to 
pay to the beneficiary considerably more 
than the total of the stipulated premiums 
paid to the life company. Whereupon life 
insurance should rightly be regarded as an 
asset rather than an expense. 

Policies Employed 


For commercial uses both the individual 
policy, that is, the policy covering a single 
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life, and the joint policy, which covers 
two or more lives, are employed. If the 
purpose is to insure the life of a valued 
official or employe, an individual policy is 
issued. This is made payable to the corpora- 
tion or firm, and to it is granted the right 
of surrendering the policy for its cash value 
and of terminating the insurance—which it 
would probably wish to do if the official or 
employe should at any time leave the 
service. 


For insuring members of a co-partner- 
ship, both the single life and the joint life 
policy are used. 

If single life policies are taken, each part- 
ner's life is separately insured and the 
policy of each is made payable either direct 
to the individual survivor or as co-partner- 
ship assets to the firm itself. And whether 
the insurance is effected by single life 
policies or by a joint life policy, its cash 
value, for which it may at any time be 
surrendered, is in most instances, and can 
be made such in all cases, a co-partnership 
asset, subject to the control of the co-part- 
nership and not to that of the individual. 

Both the single and the joint life policies 
are in demand, and circumstances, widely 
variant and peculiar to each case, determine 
the form to be selected. 


Having shown how commercial life 
insurance conserves and develops business, 
and having touched upon its two-policy 
instruments, it may not be amiss to name a 
few businesses—big, little and of diverse 
sorts—that are employing it for their pro- 
tection. 

Chicago Crayon Company, $25,000; 
Commodore Robert E. Peary, taken by his 
publishers to protect contract, $50,000; 
Swenson Land Company, Chicago, $50,000 ; 
Broadbent Mantle Company, Maryland, 
$60,000; Carthage Sulphite Company, 
New York, $80,000; Balch Publishing 
Company, Chicago, $100,000; Tennessee 
Real Estate and Investment Company, 
"Tennessee, $100,000; Muncie Wheel Shop 
Company, Indiana, $100,000; Footers Dye 
Works, Maryland, $200,000; Raymonds- 
ville Paper Company, New York, $250,- 
000; Derby Chair Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Gardner, Mass., $250,000; Currier 
Publishing Company, Chicago, $250,000; 
Seward Trunk and Bag Company, Peters- 
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burg, Va., $300,000; Ferro-Concrete Con- 
struction Company, Ohio, $300,000; Lei- 
cester and Continental Mills Company, 
Pennsylvania, $500,000; Solvay Process 
Company, New York, $500,000; Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, 
$500,000; Cargill Elevator Company, 
Minneapolis, $500,000; Commonwealth- 
Edison Electric Company, Illinois, $700,- 
000; F. H. Peavey Company, Minneapolis, 
$1,000,000; People's Portland Cement 
Company, Chicago, $1,000,000; Pittsburg- 
Buffalo Company, Pittsburg, $1,250,000; 
H. N. Byllesby, managing engineer of 
electric companies, $1,250,000; George Е. 
Nicholson, in favor of four cement com- 
panies, of which he is president, $1,500,- 
000; “Boston Store," Chicago, $1,500,000. 


Insurance of Big Men 


Most of this insurance is upon the lives 
of such great men as presidents, vice-pres- 
idents, secretaries and general managers, 
together with co-partners. But you doubt- 
less noticed that $1,250,000 was upon the 
life of a managing engineer. And there is 
$50,000 upon the life of even a purchasing 
agent. 

"These names, together with many others 
that did not indicate the nature of the 
business, were published in a recent issue 
of an insurance journal—the list could be 
expanded, of course, so as to take hours for 
its reading. 

Business is not made up altogether of 
corporations and co-partnerships. 

The individual business man is а numer- 
ous portion of the aggregate, and he, too, 
is making extensive use of commercial 
life insurance. Once he would take out a 
policy, made payable to his widow or chil- 
dren or parents, without much regard to 
the condition of his business. Now he car- 
ries a home policy or policies, and in addi- 
tion, he has policies payable to his estate, 
and these are designed to put his business 
into instant condition for a successor's man- 
agement. If he enlarges his business, to 
cover the temporary risk, he takes a term 
policy. If he mortgages his business prop- 
erty, he covers it with a term policy. And 
commonly he carries an endowment policy 
made payable to himself, thus setting up a 
fund for his own use when the policy 
matures, and in the meanwhile providing a 
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ready resource for times of stringency and 
opportunity—a resource that may save the 
home policy's protection from being reduced 
through resort to its loan value. Also, he, 
like the corporation and the co-partnership, 
insures for his own benefit the life of a 
valued employe. 


Gain of Insurance 


As a last word, gentlemen, may I point 
out to you that there was a time, within 
the memory of the elderly among you, 
when life insurance was without position 
and had small repute, and when the sug- 
gestion of a Board of Trade meeting to 
listen to a discussion of it would have been 
killed with derision. 

'That day has passed. 

For in all the host of homes to which the 
help of life insurance has come in the wake 
of death are grateful praisers of its unpar- 
alleled usefulness. 

If the widow has no pension and can 
find no estate and the amount in the sav- 
ings bank is pitifully small, and there are 
"silver threads among the gold," and she 
has no strong son to support her or no lov- 
ing daughter to take her home—or if she 
is young, and there is no pension and no 
estate, and only a few dollars—or none— 
are in the savings bank, and the children 
are 2 and 3 and 5 years old—there's where 
life insurance comes in; there's where noth- 
ing but life insurance can be relied upon 
to come in; there's where if life insurance 
does not come in the woes of life do come 
in—treading upon each other's heels. 

And now, having amply demonstrated 
its fitness to guard the home, life insurance 
is with marvelous celerity moving into the 
wide realm of business and occupying its 
posts of danger. It has no rival in supreme 
service, for there is no similar economic 
instrument. 

At the close of 1909 there was in force 
in the United States more than $11,000,- 
000,000 of old line life insurance backed 
by about $3,750,000 of assets. 

Regard these vast sums as destined pre- 
venters of misery, as sponsors of hope and 
ambition, as guarantors of happiness, in 
the lives of a myriad of men, women and 
children—then the figures cease to be 
merely stupendous, they become also 
sublime. 


The Opportunities for American Trade 


in Argentina : 


by Francisco C. Enright 


From an Article in Chicago Commerce by the 
Argentine Vice- Consul, at Chicago, Illinois 


of the United States has been directed 
in many ways to the possibilities of 
trade awaiting them in the great continent 
to the south, but there still exists great 
misinformation as to what these countries 
really are, and what opportunities lie there 
for American manufacturers. | 
Chief amongst the countries of South 
America is the Argentine Republic, the 
most progressive and up-to-date of our 
southern neighbors, and which offers a 
ready market for almost every article manu- 
factured and used in the United States. 


What the People Are 


The Argentine Republic has a distinc- 
tion, which it shares with Uruguay and 
Chile, of having an almost exclusively 
white population, there never having been 
any considerable number of slaves imported 
in colonial times, and the Indian tribes 
have gradually become almost extinct. Out 
of 7,000,000 inhabitants in Argentina 
today there are barely 15,000 negroes, 
Indians or half-castes, and of these 85 per 
cent are Indians on reservations. 

The temperate climate which prevails 
over the greater part of the country has 
also tended to develop a more virile race, 
of a’more energetic and progressive tem- 
perament than that usually characteristic o 
the Latin race. Another factor that has 
made for the development of the national 
character has been the flood of immigration 
that has been entering the country for the 
last fifty years. 


The Immigrant Element 


The old Argentine families are, of 
course, of Spanish origin, and have con- 
served the purity of the race to a wonderful 
degree; in fact, it can be well said that in 
the Argentine Republic can one best see 
what the descendants of the old Conquista- 
dores could become in favorable environ- 
ment. There are no more courteous, 
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upright and cultured gentlemen than the 
members of the old Argentine families. 

'Ihe principal immigration has been 
from Italy, chiefly from the north, the 
provinces of Piedmont and Lombardy hav- 
ing provided the largest number. There 
are no more thrifty, honest and hardwork- 
ing people than these, and the republic 
owes them a debt of gratitude which it 
fully recognizes, as they have been the 
builders of our great agricultural wealth, 
the greater part of the grain crop being 
grown by them; they have also provided 
all the labor on our railways and docks, 
and have been the pioneers of civilization 
in the waste places of the country. 

Next in numerical importance come the 
Spaniards, and there are also large numbers 
of British, French, Germans, Russians and 
Swiss; almost every nationality on earth has 
representatives in the Argentine Republic, 
thus making a most cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, which may be seen by the fact that 
Buenos Aires has the most polyglot press 
in the world, as, in addition to 412 publi- 
tions in Spanish, there are twenty-two in 
Italian, eight in French, eight in English, 
eight in German and one each in Arabic, 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Basque, Rus- 
sian, Dutch, etc. 


The Business Man 


From all this it will be readily under- 
stood that the merchant who wishes to do 
business with Argentina must prepare to 
deal with practically the same kind of busi- 
ness man as he meets in the United States, 
except that he will have the Latin point of 
view instead of the Anglo-Saxon. The 
Argentinian is just as close a buyer and as 
well informed as to prices and value, with 
the added enormous advantage of having 
been accustomed to deal in the markets of 
the world. As a rule he is far better 
informed as to prices, places of production 
and methods of manufacture than the 
average merchant in the United States who 
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has never had any necessity to go outside 
of his own country for any of the goods 
he sells. 


Any Old Thing Will Not Go 


The corollary to this is, that the manu- 
facturer who is desirous of obtaining this 
trade must take steps to do so with as much 
care and thoroughness as he has displayed 
in building up his business at home. Не 
must be prepared to give his customers 
every care and attention, to cater to their 
wishes in the preparation, packing and ship- 
ping of the goods they desire, remembering 
that he is dealing with a different people, 
with different ideas, and that if he is going 
to get their custom away from the 
European manufacturer he must be pre- 
pared to do as they do, and do everything 
possible to please his customers and meet 
their views. 


Know the People and Language 


It is useless to send a man to any country 
who cannot speak the language of the 
people he has to deal with, who is abso- 
lutely unacquainted with their habits, cus- 
toms or point of view, and who may some- 
times unintentionally and sometimes from 
the mistaken idea that he is of a superior 
race, and that the people he is dealing with 
are "only dagoes," ride roughshod over 
their tenderest susceptibilities and then 
wonder why he cannot get the orders. 

'The European merchant, especially the 
German, never sends a man out unless he 
at least speaks the language, and if possible 
gets a man who has lived in the country 
he wishes to open. Therefore, when he 
gets down there he soon makes friends, falls 
into their ways and habits and, nine times 
out of ten, makes a success. 


Why Argentina is Worth While 


Is this trouble worth while? may possibly 
be asked. А glance at some statistics of the 
Argentine Republic will be the most con- 
vincing reply to this question. I believe 
they will prove to anyone that it is well 
worth while, and also that now is the time 
for the American manufacturer to bestir 
himself, if he wants his fair share of this 
trade. Every day Europe is strengthening 
her hold on these markets. It will be far 
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more difficult to break in ten years from 
now than today. 


The Run of Trade 


The following statement shows the 
foreign trade of the Argentine Republic 
with the leading countries during the first 
quarter of 1910: 


Country. Imports. Exports. 
United Kingdom...... $26,299,178 $18,380,708 
Germany ............ 16,089,554. 14,065,828 
United States......... 11,773,060 8,228,272 
France. .............. 8,474,105 15,193,338 
Italy: etus 7,339,114 2,514,946 
Belgium ............. 4,657,772 9,828,667 
Spain .::.2 eee 2,597,691 599,116 
Brazil ............... 2,297,149 4,494,177 
Austria Hungary..... 849,763 614,461 
Switzerland .......... 794,256 ........ 
Holland ............. 600,092 907,097 
All other countries.... 3,908,231 4,681,817 
For orders............. ........ 31,623,379 

Total... bes $85,679,965  $111,151,806 


The percentage of imports of the three 
leading countries are: United Kingdom, 
30.75 per cent; Germany, 18.8 per cent; 
United States, 13.7 per cent. 

The total foreign trade for the year 1909 
was $700,106,623, as compared with 
$638,978,077 in 1908, an increase `of 
$61,128,546. 

The value of the export was $397, 
350,528, as compared with $366,005,348 
in 1908, and of imports $302,756,095, as 
compared with $272,972,736 for the pre- 
ceding year. These figures show a trade 
balance of $94,594,433, as compared with 
$93,032,605 in 1908, an increase of more 
than a million and a half over the preced- 
ing year. | 


Britain's Big Lead 


The imports from the six leading coun- 
tries for 1909 were as follows: 


United Kingdom................... $99,198,269 
Germany ~... ооа e rrr cassie ne 44,555,770 
United $тагев...................... 43,068,829 
France елее ДЬ 30,801,132 
Italy ........ aay аагар ар Vaca dvs 26,868,106 
Belgium: 222.21 Rle RIS 13,570,074 


It will be seen from these figures that 
the United Kingdom has a commanding 
lead over all its rivals, shipping to the 
republic goods of a value much greater 
than those from both the two countries, 
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Germany and the United States, next on 
the list. 
What Argentina Buys 


The imports under nineteen major classi- 
fications are as follows: 


Live animals...................... $ 1,545,853 
Food ргойисїз..................... 23,014,691 
Tobacco: i122 ye e orsi recs 6,201,028 
Wines, liquors and other beverages. 13,410,486 
Textiles and manufactures therefrom — 59,923,699 
Oils oss I eve rtc ee Stee eee 11,852,943 
Chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
чё Doo о Sr oe eto tale 10,203,393 
Paints, dyes, еїс................... 1,997,105 
Timber, woods and manufactures 
therefrom ...................... 7,639,715 
Paper and manufactures therefrom.. — 6,638,359 
Hides, skins and manufactures 
therefrom ...................... 2,581,165 
Iron, steel and manufactures there- 
from uli welr.me dd nex ave 36,575,232 
Other metals and manufactures 
therefrom ...................... 10,210,824 
Agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery- на ааа 16,651,610 
Railway cars, equipment, rails, etc.; 
wagons, automobiles, bicycles, etc. 31,711,285 
Coal, coke, earthenware and glass 
products, graphite, asphalt, etc.... 21,758,269 
Building materials ................ 28,365,889 
Electrical apparatus............... 4,216,914 
Miscellaneous .................... 8,257,635 
Гоа еар: $302,756,095 


Among the principal food imports were 
cheese, sugar, rice, coffee, tea and codfish. 


Textiles, Oils, Iron, Steel, etc. 


Of textiles the imports were as follows: 
Silks, $5,229,130; woolens and worsteds, 
$11,198,397; cotton, $33,761,176; other 
fibers, $9,734,996. 

About one-half of the wool 
imports was in the form of cloth. 

Unmanufactured cotton to the amount of 
$588,615 was imported. Other cotton 
imports were quilts, covers, etc., $634,357 ; 
laces, $175,481; sewing thread, $240,422; 
canvas and duck, $185,497; stockings, 
$1,455,103; handkerchiefs, $630,651. 
Nearly two-thirds of the total cotton 
importation was in the form of cotton cloth 
to the value of $20,521,604. 

Cotton seed oil to the value of $489,445 
was imported ; lubricating oils, $1,885,445; 
olive oil, $3,113,426; kerosene, $2,162,616, 
and gasoline, $2,722,312. ur 

The principal iron and steel imports 
were: Wire, $4,154,862; nails, $2.825,- 


textile 
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473; bar and sheet iron, $4,056,804; gal- 
vanized iron (not including wire), $7,675,- 
363; bolts and nuts, $1,534,851; cooking 
and household utensils, $989,724; bath 
tubs, $432,005 ; windmills, $581,472; wire 
cloth, $345,833. 


Agricultural Implements 


Of the agricultural implements and 
requisites the principal imports were: 
Plows, $1,366,885; sacking for bags, 
$6,301,149; binding twine, $1,260,989; 
reapers, $1,110,552. 

Steel rails, $8,780,016; railway cars, 
$4,960,362, and automobiles, $793,656. 

Coal, $15,313,398, and coke, $373,410. 
About 14 per cent of all the coal was 
re-exported, or rather, sold to foreign 
vessels touching at Buenos Aires. 

Under building material appear iron 
tubing, $2,342,582, and pine and spruce 
lumber, $16,660,298. 

'The financial institutions of the Argen- 
tine Republic are controlled principally 
from Europe, but the Bank of the Argen- 
tine Nation, the government depository, 
is the largest, and with its many branches 
all over the country exercises considerable 
influence. 


Banking Resources 
On November 30, 1909, the condition of 


the banks of the republic is reported as 
follows: 


Deposits coo ce pr EV $276,195,596 
Loans and discounts............... 251,118,584 
Cash on hand..................... 136,617,752 * 


"These sums are in Árgentine gold ($1.00 
United States gold equals $1.036 Argen- 
tine gold). 

The public debt of December 31, 1909, 
was: External debt, $310,000,000, and 
internal debt, $111,221,468. The public 
revenues for 1909 were nearly $131,000,- 
000, зо that the public debt is only 3$ 


times the revenue. 
Public Debt 


A considerable part of the debt is repre- 
sented by paying improvements, such as the 
state railways, Buenos Aires port works and 
Buenos Aires water works, and also 
includes the $50,000,000 loan of 1909, of 
which $32,600,000 has been set apart for 
construction and equipment of railroads 
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and other public improvements, the 
remainder going to increase the capital 
of the Bank of the Argentine Nation. This 
loan was issued at 5 per cent and is quoted 
at Buenos Aires at 102$. 

In 1909 the paper circulation was $685,- 
150,000 and the gold reserve $201,000,000, 
which represent 668 per cent of the guaran- 
teed circulation. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture continues to be the ranking 
industry of the republic. Of a total of 
19,000,000 hectares (2.47 acres) under 
cultivation in 1909, 5,836,550 were sown 
in wheat, 3,005,000 in maize, 1,445,600 in 
linseed, and 572,600 in oats. 

'The exports of wheat, corn, linseed and 
oats ш 1909 were 2,576,009, 2,336,334, 
918,413 and 435,540 tons, respectively. 
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There are 3,409 wine factories employ- 
ing 45,776 employes, which produced in 
1909 380,800,000 quarts of wine. 

Thirty-seven sugar factories produced 
sugar valued at $10,617,406. 


Manufacturing 


The total number of factories in the 
republic in 1909 was 31,996, with an 
annual output valued at $281,252,795. 
The raw material employed in these fac- 
tories during the year was estimated at 


$163,670,749. 


If every day we can feel, И only for a 
moment, the elation of being alive, the 
realization of being our best selves, of fill- 
ing our destined scope and trend, you may 
be sure that we are succeeding.—Bliss Car- 
man. 


Using Opportunity 


By C. FIRST JOHNSON 


ACK of success is not caused by a 
dearth of opportunities. Men grow 
their opportunities, but they fail to harvest 
the crop. Every day has its own particular 
kind of fruit of opportunity, which must be 
gathered on that day, if ever. 

Opportunity beckons ability. She stands 
with open arms. She offers prizes for 
effort and development. Train yourself— 
don't envy success. It comes with con- 
structive work. Opportunity says to the 
worker: 

“They do me wrong who say I come no more, 

When once I knock and fail to find you in; 

For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 
Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 
Each night I burn the records of the day. 

At sunrise every soul is born again." 

'The world has always been full of oppor- 
tunity. It exists everywhere for those who, 
with hands, eyes, brains and ears are seeking 
to render service that serves. 

Whatever has been done in the world's 
history can be done again through the oper- 
ation of the same laws and forces. We can 
be men and women of power or we can be 
men and women of impotence. The 
moment one grasps the fact that he can 
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rise, he will rise, and he can have no limita- - 
tions except those he sets for himself in the 
efficiency of his work. 

The world is crying out for workers who 
can carry things of all kinds to where they 
are needed. It wants workmen who can 
create desire for its wares where there was 
no desire before. It offers rewards to those 
willing to increase their efficiency and then 
sell their services at a profit to themselves 
and to the institution that employs them. 

All big corporations, as well as individual 
employers, are alive to the value of a 
worker who strives to earn more and is not 
afraid of doing more work than he is paid 
for, and who is not so much worried about 
wearing out his brains as he is about using 
them too little. In short, dear reader, 
“The world rears its loftiest shafts to the 
men who deliver the goods; with plow, 
lever, brush, hammer, press or pen, they 
deliver the goods; and while we their 
eloquent epitaphs scan, that say in the 
world's work, they stood in the van, we 
know that the meaning is, 'Here lies a man 
who delivered the goods.’ " 


‘Motto: Constructively using oppor- 
tunity, I win. 


- ^ Try ати 


Extracts from the Actual Correspondence between the Sales Manager of the George Е. 
Eberhard Company, San Francisco, and a Live Organization of Business Builders 


The Value of a Sign 


"THE co-operation of the sales and adver- 
tising department in most modern 
organizations is becoming better appre- 
ciated and the value of one department’s 
help to the other better understood than 
ever before. 


A decalcomania, counter display or win- 
dow display that advertises a given article, 
is becoming better understood by the sales- 
man as a real selling help. 

A sign, fixture, display or decalcomania 
that is not put in a position where a pos- 
sible user of the article advertised can see 
it, is wasted. There can be no dispute 
about it. 

The number of signs that are wasted, 
however, is heart-breaking to the man who 
has to check them up. 

The sales force and the advertising 
department must realize the added value 
in actual sales that this supplementary 
advertising will develop if placed so that 
it can be seen and the full use got out of it. 

They must spend all the time, attention 
and money necessary to see that none are 
wasted. 

Do not use cheap signs or displays, as 
they are of no value. Everything that goes 
in or about the dealer’s store must be of 
good finish and high quality for its purpose, 
and such signs and displays in and about 
the dealer’s store are good friends of the 
customer, the manufacturer and the sales- 
man. 

It is easily demonstrated that the small 
signs, display or fixture in or about the 
dealer’s store connect him directly, and 
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under the most favorable circumstances, 
because, with the campaign of the manu- 
facturer, the dealer has the article ready 
for sale. 

Small signs, displays and fixtures prop- 
erly placed connect the manufacturer’s 
campaign, whether national or local, 
directly with the stock in the hands of the 
retailer and remind the prospective con- 
sumer when he is in a location convenient 
to easy and immediate purchase of the 
article. 

Small signs, displays or fixtures, prop- 
erly placed about the retailer’s store, are 
of assistance to the consumer, as they 
remind him of the article that he has need 
to purchase, suggested, probably, as a 
result of advertising observed in a maga- 
zine, on the bill-board or in the street cars. 

While I realize that our organization is 
unusually well drilled in this field of adver- 
tising work, I believe that a general 
reminder of the fundamentals involved is 
of value to each of us. 

In the majority of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and other distributors’ campaigns, 
the waste of small advertising is enormous. 

Co-operate with the advertising depart- 
ment at all times. It means sales and 
dollars for you. 


Posies and Ginger 
I WANT to congratulate you and every 
other man, boy and girl in the organ- 
ization for the big returns in business last 
month. 
To date it’s by far the biggest month in 
our growing history. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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And the coming months present an 
opportunity for more records and earnings 
for you and me. 

Candidly, I feel like the captain of old 
at the head of his troop of horses in a 
charge—I wish I could personally be right 
with you riding hard and cheering at your 
side. 

When our service, our goods, our ideal 
is rewarded, it's easy to do more, to be 
more successful. Our cause is right. If 
we hold to the work we continue to win. 

Let us build the business on every line 
to the utmost from now on. It means 
friends among the trade and satisfaction 
for ourselves. 


How to Write Letters to the 
House 


GP to get your personal. I don't 
want any of the salesmen to feel that 
it is necessary to answer every letter that 
I send out. I do, however, appreciate an 
occasional letter acknowledging several of 
the letters received and indicating that they 
have been read and understood. 


This, of course, does not apply to letters 
specifically calling for an answer. When- 
ever an answer is requested, see that we 
get it immediately and see that the reply 
is one worded so that we can understand it. 

A good many of the letters we receive 
at this office from customers, salesmen, men 
in the advertising department and others, 
show a lack of appreciation of this very 
important feature in letter writing. They 
seem to assume that because they know all 
the circumstances, we do, and so only refer 
to them instead of telling us about them. 

Write clearly and fully, taking nothing 
for granted. State your case—all of it— 
then close. Only in that way can we get 
what you want us to know. Consequently, 
we make the best guess we can—often- 
times not the right one. 


A Little Speeding Up Talk 


I SHOULD think you would be anxious 
to climb up without our saying any- 
thing to you. There is no reason why you 
should not enter into the spirit of trying 
to put your average higher with the most 
cordial interest. 
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It looks ta me to be a very simple matter 
for you to stir up $10.00 worth of addi- 
tional business every week. Со right at it 
and do it. You can never succeed at any- 
thing unless you try for it, adding the spirit 
of extra endeavor with the belief that you 
are going to succeed is bound to make for 
success. 

Н you start out thinking that you can 
not do any better than you are doing, I 
will bet everything that I have that you 
will not improve your sales. 

If you will decide to take your work 
seriously and put more enthusiasm in it, 
you can never reach the limit of the interest 
and the enthusiasm that you can put into 
your work. 

I know that from my own experience. 
Four or five years ago if anyone said that 
I could put any more thought, effort or 
interest in my business than I was at that 
time doing, I should have ridiculed his 
judgment. Today I find that I am putting 
in twice as much thought, effort and inter- 
est, and I look forward to the time when 
my efficiency will have increased to a point 
where I can double it again. 

You know that you can put forth extra 
effort. When you have put forth that 
extra effort, by the very doing of that task, 
you will be the better able to put forth 
still further effort in a way that will pro- 
duce results. Your sales will climb with- 
out in any way hurting you mentally or 
physically. 

What I mean by extra effort in this case 
is throwing more vigor, heart, interest and 
enthusiasm into the work you do each 
working hour. 

Get more out of every minute. 

Put more energy, thought and enthusi- 
asm into each demonstration or sales talk. 

The best friends you have are your line 
of samples of the goods you are selling. 
They are what enable you to bring in the 
necessary dollars that keep you traveling. 

You have one of the best paid positions 
as a demonstrator on the Pacific coast at 
this time. You are working for fine people 
and are selling a line of merchandise that 
is at the top of its class. If you can not 
build up your business from year to year 
and do all the other work you have been 
doing, I am disappointed in you and I don’t 
think you are doing yourself justice. 
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In regard to Mr. 's warning 
that your position is in.danger if your 
reports are not better, I told him some time 
ago that it would be up to him, so he has 
a perfect right to say that. What is more, 
you should have speeded up before he 
said it. 

It is never too late, however, to get the 
right thought and accomplish things. 

I believe my letter will, if you read it 
rightly, put your mind and effort in a 
channel where it will be productive of good 
returns for you and for the factory. 

Go right after it and show what you can 
do, and don't be satisfied with any sales 
record you make. 

Keep climbing. 

Good News of the Service 
Idea 


RECARDING my trip with the 
members of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation through the San Joaquin valley, 
I want to say that the placing of adver- 
tising and display matter in the man- 
ner we do on our different lines is worth 
to you as salesmen all kinds of busi- 
ness as you build up your territory. To 
find the signs as I did on my trip, on the 
windows in the stores, outside of the stores, 
on the counters, on the other. fellow’s show 
cases, everywhere, in fact, telling about 
the goods we are campaigning for was an 
inspiration. 

Every man that I talked to, and I pre- 
sume that I had more than one conversa- 
tion with over eighty out of the one hun- 
dred gentlemen on board the train, men- 
tioned the fact that we certainly had a 
representation that sold the goods in and 
about the stores visited. 

It is this continuous advertising, this 
continuous interest and effort that makes 
work easy, makes life pleasant and gets the 
full return in the way of business. 

It is the old proposition that you get back 
from a business just what you put into it. 
If you put the best you have, feel right 
toward it; the other fellow is going to look 
upon it favorably, basing his value upon the 
value you put upon it. If you value it 
highly, full of enthusiasm, you convey that 
thought to the other fellow. He will then 
have the best kind of an impression of the 
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goods you are selling, the way we do busi- ° 
ness and the way you yourself work. 

I felt mighty proud on a number of 
occasions when retailers singled me out 
from parties of wholesalers, and stated 
frankly that they wanted to meet me or 
wanted to renew an old acquaintance 
because they liked the way we did business, 
and that the plan behind the way of 
doing business is one the retailer should 
encourage. 


Suggestions from the Field 


ECENTLY I had occasion to make 

inquiry as to what the boys thought 
of my correspondence, whether there was 
too much of it or not enough. Out of the 
replies I am quoting from one that seemed 
to voice, not only a favorable opinion, but 
a sane view and a full appreciation of what 
I am trying to do: 

“Your several letters of recent date at 
hand. I have carefully noted all the con- 
tents. In regard to your writing too much 
to the boys, I will admit that a number of 
hotel clerks say I get more mail from my 
house than any salesman upon the road, 
but I really like to hear your ideas upon 
different matters. It helps build up the 
mind and an occasional letter sticks a pin 
in one’s side, making him get up at 7 
o’clock instead of 9 a. m. Keep up the 
good work. If anyone upon the Board of 
Directors is kicking at the extra stenog- . 
rapher’s expense caused by these letters, I 
will contribute my share toward the good 
work. What is bad goes to the waste 
basket, and the good will be bound in 
morocco,” 

Following this, I am just in receipt of a 
letter from friend that suggests 
an idea that I will try to put into force 
next year, and that is, getting out into the 
small towns with each one of you men. I 
don’t want to decide on this idea of spend- 
ing a few days in each man’s territory in 
the small towns without hearing from each 
one of you about it. Read what ————— 


“says and then give me your opinion: 


“Just a line on the subject of your calls 
on the trade. You are likely to underesti- 
mate the results, and not take credit for the 
full amount of good it has done. 

“Tf it is possible so to arrange, that you 
can make a tour of all the principal points 
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"in your territory, meeting and working 
with each man for at least a few days, the 
results will be such as to surprise everyone 
connected with the organization, and the 
results will not be temporary, but such that 
you can see the dollars where you now see 
the dimes. 

“Мо, I am not dreaming." 


'Things cannot always go your way. 
Learn to accept in silence the minor aggra- 
vations, cultivate the gift of taciturnity, 
and consume your own smoke with an extra 
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draft of hard work, so that those about you 
may not be annoyed with the dust and soot 
of your complaints. More than any other 
the practitioner of medicine may illustrate 
the second great lesson, that we are here 
not to get all we can out of life for our- 
selves, but to try to make the lives of others 
happy. А habit of courage and cheerfulness 
will not only carry you over the rough 
places of life, but will enable you to bring 
comfort and help to the weak-hearted, and 
will console you in the sad hours when, 
like Uncle Toby, you have “to whistle that 
you may not weep.”—Dr. Osler. 


The Silent Eloquence of Personality 


From a Brotber to His Sister 


My Dear Sis:— 
A LETTER from you to Mrs. ; 
which was forwarded to me by ; 
has just been read with much pleasure. It 
certainly does not come to me as a surprise 
that you found in L_——— some folks who 
raised your ideals, nor am I surprised to 
learn that you demand more of your 
acquaintances than ever before. 
not know that in you was latent the desire 
for the very best, your letter would not be 
so easily understood. Also, if I did not 
know some of the people you met on your 
. vacation, and know their sweetness and 
wealth of those things that are most worth 
while, I might be a bit astonished. Know- 
ing you and knowing them, your letter con- 
tains no surprise, but it does yield much 
pleasure. 

One mistake I used to make more 
frequently than I do now 15, when I met 
folks who were better than those with 
whom I had been associating, to fail to see, 
or at least, fail to remember, the good in 
the old. I think you will discover, in the 
light of the new knowledge that is yours, 
that in the old friends there is much good 
that you did not see with the eyes you had 
last year. You will also find, I am sure, 
that many folks with low ideals have low 
ideals because better ideals have not been 
shown them. Perhaps it may be part of 
your mission in life to help your old friends 
see something finer in life than they have 
been accustomed to see. 
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If I did 


About the finest kind of a sermon that 
can be preached by man or woman, old or 
young, large or small, is the living of a 
noble life—really practicing what you may 
be tempted to preach. Somehow or other, 
no matter what words one may use, one’s 
personality preaches the most powerful 
sermon. Your acquaintances will treat you 
for what you are rather than for what you 
say. The strong man does not have to tell 
folks that he is the head of his institution. 
If they do not know him as the head with- 
out his words, they will never know him 
as such, though he spend all his time pro- 
claiming his headship. 

The lessons you have learned from Mrs. 
and , and those others who 
have helped you, were lessons those persons 
taught by what they are and not by what 
they said. You felt rather than heard. 
'Their souls spoke rather than their lips. 
Had they remained silent they would still 
have been the most eloquent to you because 
you were fit to hear them. Even the sun 
can only open those buds that are ready to 
open. Oftentimes the sunshiny folks grow 
impatient and lose faith in their power 
because so many buds remain green. They 
sometimes do not see the beauty of the 
buds that do open— the buds whose 
fragrance and beauty help make the world 
a more livable place for neighbors. 

And with you it may be the same. "There 
may be many of your friends who will not 
respond. Remember the sun. It does not 
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open buds with one hot blast. It patiently 
pours its golden wealth upon the world day 
after day and week after week and month 
after month. And, Sis, even though there 
may be cloudy days, even though it rains 
to the accompaniment of thunder and 
jagged flashes of lightning, harvest time 
always comes. The crops may be poor опе 
year, but there are other years coming. 
Be patient as the sun is patient. To the 
Great Sun every day is a harvest day. And 
even you, as a Little Sun in your Little 
Garden, will find every day a harvest day 
if you are watchful of all the plants. 

If you will permit me to preach a wee 
bit more to you, since I seem to be in a 
preaching mood this glorious evening, I 
should like to remind you that you are a 
Little Sun and that your sunshine must 
come from the Great Sun. Emerson called 
this Great Sun the Over-Soul. It matters 
little what men call it. Call it God if you 
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will. For your inspiration go direct when 
you can. Depend on no middleman. But 
recognize this truth: that among the Little 
Suns which we call men there are some that 
radiate more of the Divine than others. 
You will find always, as you have found 
on your vacation, that the inspiration 
which comes from associating with these 
people will make you a wee bit brighter in 
your shining. 

Desire the best and the best will come to 
you. At the bottom of all getting is desire. 
As it is true that "that which I feared is 
come' upon me," so is it true that that 
which we desire will come to us. Read the 
best books, associate with the best people. 
These will raise your desires. Even the 
poor plant, suddenly buried under some 
huge mass of earth, will find its way to the 
sunlight. Surely you, being free to grow 
in your own way, will, like a flower,. let 
your being be flooded with the light. 


Our Neglected Trade 


By O. J. VOGL 


AS a nation our business is to sell goods. 
We are known to the world as 
tradesmen. 

Europe’s great men have been diplomats, 
artists and musicians. Our great men 
have been business men. 

Naturally we grew rich rapidly, and like 
all newly made wealth, we have been pluto- 
cratic, proud and prejudiced. 

“Our way is the only way,” we say, and 
build a Chinese wall around our factories. 

"We have all we can do to supply the 
home market; why bother with those 
blooming foreigners?” 

Suddenly we stop, retract, consider and 
wonder if we have not made a mistake. 

We do need foreign trade expansion. 
Export business is the life of a trading 
nation. 

Without export, Great Britain would be 
bankrupt. So at last we awake, like the 
man who doesn’t want an auto until all of 
his friends and neighbors buy them, and 
then he wants one, too. 

Long neglected foreign trade has become 
suddenly a worth-while proposition to our 


industries. 
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As in all things, we want to do too much 
on the jump. 

Great Britain, Germany and France 
have been laying plans for years, while we 
have just tumbled. 

Our careless attempt to enter export did 
not bring us desired results. Things done 
in haste have to be done over again. 

We must prepare with care. Study con- 
ditions, not propositions. Develop men fit 
for the places of commercial ambassadors 
as we have developed captains of industries. 
Only then can we claim a position among 
the world’s traders, the nation builders; 
only then will the fine metal of our sales- 
manship be able to stand the test of inter- 
national competition. 


Business 


No man ever manages a legitimate busi- 
ness in this life who is not doing a thousand 
fold for other men than he is trying to do 
even for himself; for in the economy of 
God’s province every right and well organ- 
ized business is a beneficence and not a 
selfishness.—Blain. 
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The Analysis of a New Corporation for the 
Sale of its S urities 


By Roscoe Royal 


. New corporation—Owne largest and richest deposit of 

. Nature limestone in world. 
. Business—Sale of limestone, salt and manufacture and 

sale of by-products. 


1. Land-—Owns 8,000 acres. 

. Limestone—98 per cent pure, less than 3-10 per cent 
silica, over 700,000,000 tons. 

VPN ORAN salt, under limestone, deposit 300 feet 
thick. 

. Culcits—Company’s town, natural harbor, good docks, 
by-products factories. 

. Clay—Large deposits suitable for making Portland 

1. In cement. 

Itself. | . Electric current —From company's water power plant. 


. Machinery— Modern design, economical, large capacity. 
. Soda and by-producta— Better grade, lower cost, nearer 
market than others. 


. Discovery After forest fire in 1908. 
. Examination— Expert tests and 600 analyses, 1,200 
tons taken out. 
3. Formation of company to take up project. 
. Securities—Preferred, common and sinking fund. 


. Supply of raw material will last two hundred years. 
. Demand for our limestone—5,000,000 tona per year 
on great lakes in making of iron and steel alone. 

. Expense of operation will be lowest. 
. Earnings on eale of just raw limestone by-products 
will increase. 


. Necessity of investments for income and provide for 
future. 

. Convenience—Is high grade and sold in any lots. 

. Comfort—Existing contracts will make it profitable 
from start. 

. Luxury—Investment is unusually safe and permanent. 


. General —1, sound undertaking; 2, sufficient capital; 
3, efficient management. 
2. Convenience-- Meets requirements of good investment. 
бте bez гей. 1. Мало securities; to hold; to eel! 
2. Increasing earnings and increasing 
value. 
3. White Investing Company is retain- 
. Аз to pur. ing permanent interest in enter- 
chase prise and ie responsible fer con- 
2. In E duct of business and efficiency of 
1 management. 

Resin 4. Faith of others in the company. 

А 5. Present price of preferred, bonus of 
common stock, sinking fund, limit 
of offering. 

6. Signing order. 

. Superior quality of this limestone. 

. Large supply and growing scarcity elsewhere. 

. Low cost and case of operation cannot be equalled. 

. Location in center of world's greatest market gives 
lowest cost and best facilities for transportation to 
consumers. 

. Monopoly of a natural resouree. 

. Ability to serve customers best in service and quality 
of product. 

t. Suggestiveness . Old standard and modern demand for quality. 

4. An ideal business where the profits are large and cer- 
tain the cost of operation is low and the demand 
is an ever increasing one. 


3. Comparison.. 
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Woman's Caprices а Potent Factor in 


Business Building : 


ROM the time woman was made 
from a mere rib of Adam, she— 


though considered an inferior creature , 


to man—assumed a certain power, and at 
times a dangerous control over him. 


Man is and always has been a victim to 
the caprice of woman. 


Gradually through the ages man has 
learned to master the elements, and step 
by step he has fathomed the secrets of sea 
and earth and sky. But he is as dense as 
in primeval days in his understanding of 
woman. Не is unconscious of this ignor- 
ance, however, being obsessed by the hallu- 
cination that he is the master and that 
woman always has been and always will be 
a plaything—a toy in his hands. 

Nature is responsible for the arrange- 
ment that man is physically the stronger, 
whereas womaa is endowed with keener 
intuitions. The acuteness of woman's 
intuitive powers were given her, as were 


the wings given to the birds of the air, аѕ 


an especial equipment whereby she might 
reach the goal of her desires. For since 
man is superior to woman in physical 
strength, had woman not been endowed 
with certain inherent powers not possessed 
by man she would perforce have remained 
a slave to man through the eternities. 

Woman is given the power to perceive 
man's weaknesses; his vanity, his egotism, 
his selfishness, his love of conquest—and 
woman has ever played upon these weak- 
nesses to attain her own ends. 

Thus it has been since time immemorial, 
from pre-historic days down to the time 
when Cleopatra's wiles and caprices, her 
powers and her charms, became Anthony’s 
undoing. 


The Power of Woman in Business 


Today more than ever the power of 
woman must be reckoned with, in these 
Twentieth Century days of industrialism. 
Life has latterly become a vast business field 
wherein both man and woman are striving 
to reach the summit of success. 
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by Bertha A. Loeb 


Woman has entered the field of business 
and wotnan figures conspicuously in the life 
of trade. But again man does not realize 
the vast power woman wields in the 
business world—through her desires, her 
caprices, her will. 

Man is not yet thoroughly awake to the 
fact that the militant suffragette is a stir- 
ring sign of the times. This new type of 
woman is here to serve as a finger post 
pointing the way of evolution. . 

Woman no longer is satisfied to exert her 
powers secretly and unknown to man. She 
wants to fight in the open for the acknowl- 
edgment of the equality she long has felt 
belonged to her by inherent gifts. 


Woman the Big Buyer 


Similarly in the field of business, the man 
who overlooks the fact that the modern 
woman is the big buyer—and that the 
aggregate number of women purchase the 
greatest part of the necessities of life—that 
man is asleep. [It is time he be awakened 
if he does not wish to be foredoomed to 
business failure. 

The woman buyer today numbers legion. 
Her household utilities, her progeny’s 
outfits, her daughters’ trousseaux, all of the 
furnishings of the prospective brides in her 
family—do not all these purchases fall to 
the woman of family today? Witness the 
billows of femininity surging in and out of 
the great shops of Paris, New York, or 
Chicago, and one realizes that woman is 
not only the power behind the throne, but 
she occupies the chair of dictator. It is she 
who decides how the money earned and 
placed at her disposal shall be spent. 

One of the first business axioms of 
modern industry that every wide-awake 
business man must learn is this: Man 
makes the money (if he does) and woman 
spends it (if she gets half a chance)! 

e woman who has her husband 
accompany her nowadays when she is buy- 
ing, in order to have her desires ratified by 
his approval is an anomaly—a back num- 
ber, who isn't up to the Twentieth Century 
code of women’s business ideas. 
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"The second business axiom to be learned 
is that woman is attracted to buy through 
her eye—through her love of the beautiful, 
rather than by her reason. А woman buys 
that article or those utilities that please her 
taste and that appeal to her whims and her 
notions, | 

Since such is the case, a tradesman must 
study the tastes of women and learn to 
satisfy them. Woman is not primarily a 
rational being—she wants what she wants 
because she wants it. 


What Appeals to Women 


À woman likes to enter a shop—a hard- 
ware store, a garage, a laundry, a butcher 
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shop, a grocery, that “attracts,” that 
"appeals" to her sense of order, cleanliness 
and general “up-to-dateness.” 

It is therefore up to the business man, 
the shop man, the garage proprietor, the 
butcher to satisfy woman's demands if he 
wishes to succeed. Let him ignore woman 
as a negative quantity and he is lost. He 
will be swept away in the undertow of life 
as a business failure, whereas the man who 
caters to woman's desires will meet with 
success. It will be a case, not of his 
superior brains, but of the superior use of 
them. He has kept awake to the trend 
of the times. 


Smile-Power 


By M. E. YERGIN 


A REAL power of life lies in smiles. 
You can hitch a smile to anything 
and it is bound to move. 

Smiles are the only potentials known 
that move things whether they intend to 
move or not. 

The old proposition, “If the irresistible 
should come in contact with the immovable, 
what would happen?" can have only one 
answer when the irresistible is a smile— 
the immovable will move. 

А smile has a pulling power that cannot 
be calculated in foot pounds. А smile is 
the real-life locomotive. It is immensely 
more powerful than the iron and steam 
kind. 

А smile with smiles inside of it is a type 
of engine that cannot be duplicated in 
capacity by any other make. It is the loco- 
motive that does the real, worth-while 
business of life—a double-compound type of 
engine that pulls trainloads of success. 

A person who has an equipment of these 
locomotives and knows how to use them— 
what to couple them to, and what tracks 
to run over, will pull with ease and speed 
loads that a thousand horse wagons would 
wear out and break down under. 

Provinces, kingdoms and nations know 
the power of smiles and employ men who 
know how to smile, and who can and will 
smile with power, to do business for them 
with other states and nations. 
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You may not be in the habit of smiling, 
and may not know how to begin, but if you 
are determined to make the effort, you are 
on the right track. 

It is related that during the civil war, 
a Northern conductor who had his locomo- 
tive stolen by confederate prisoners in his 
charge while his crew were lunching, 
started afoot down the track after the van- 
ishing machine. Of course, the engine was 
soon out of sight, but he kept on and in 
about four miles came upon a track crew 
with a-hand car. Pressing them into 
service, he continued in pursuit for another 
ten miles and found an engine lying idle at 
a junction, Enlisting this in his cause, he 
went forward, and about thirty miles 
further on came upon his engine. 

If your first efforts at smiling are only 
comparable to a weak walk, nil desperan- 
dum—never despair—keep on till you find 
a hand car, a grade better smile than your 
own, and keep that going till you get the 
smile of the real locomotive type. If that 
is only a borrowed one, don't stop until 
you get your own. Then keep it going, 
with a good head of steam in it and a good 
man at the throttle. 

Hitch it up to every kind of business that 
needs moving, and just observe with what 
ease you can move things that the combined 
effort of a thousand like you could not have 
budged by mere physical force. 


To My Book: 


Silent companions of the lonely hour, 

Friends who can never alter or forsake, 
Who for inconstant roving have no power, 

And all neglect, perforce, must calmly take— 
Let me return to you; this turmoil endin 

Which worldly cares have in my spirit wrought, 
And, o’er your old familiar pages bending, 

Refresh my mind with many a tranquil thought, 
Till haply meeting there, from time to time, 

Fancies, the audible echo of my own, 


My native language spoken in a friendly tone; 
And with a sort of welcome I shall dwell 


| "Талі be like hearing т a foreign clime 


On these, my unripe musings, told so well. 


WorLD CongPoRATION—By King Camp Gillette. 
The New England News Company, Boston. 
This is a great scheme. And it reads beauti- 
fully in the book. Far be it from me to say 
*that it wouldn't work. No scheme of any kind 
has ever been proposed that the experts did not 
almost unanimously condemn as unscientific, 
impracticable and contrary to the moral law. 
The only possible exceptions have been the 
Mississippi Bubble and the Keeley Motor. 

So I am just going to outline for you Mr. 
Gillette's plan for *World Corporation," and you 
can decide for yourself whether it will work or 
not. And if you make the right guess your 
сосе may be able to claim the credit 

it. 


ог 

Briefly, Mr. Gillette has incorporated his idea 
for the social, ponca sonans ine jer oe 
omar per sa T the T ча н ш е 

aws of the state zona. e title of the 
new company is "World Corporation." 

The idea is for “World Corporation" to pur- 
chase reliable stocks, bonds, and other securities 
in other corporations, and all other kinds of real 

го until it owns the entire 
and ] property until it the enti 
wealth-producing quod of the с. пе 

ital stock of the corporation is divi 

2 The сарна! аге of the value of one dollar 
шо d are limited only in number, from time 
tach, an the number of dollars paid into the 
to time, "i the corporation for shares of stock, 
treasury 
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less the number of dollars returned to investors 
who sell their stock back to the corporation for 
cancellation. Anyone may buy at any time as 
many of these shares as he has dollars to pay 
for, and anyone may sell back to the corporation 
at any time as many shares as he wishes—pro- 
viding he has them to sell. And the par value 
of one dollar is always maintained. 


'The certificates of stock are issued in the 
following denominations: one, two, five, ten, 
twenty, fifty, one hundred, one thousand, ten 
thousand, fifty thousand, five hundred thousand 
and one million shares. All the denominations 
up to and including twenty are not registered 
and do not share in the dividends. "They are 
redeemable by the corporation on demand. 


Certificates of fifty shares or more may be 
registered and share in the quarterly dividends. 

'The corporation is managed by a board of 
directors at the present time, but the members 
of this board directors from each nation, 
when the corporation is doing business in several 
nations, are going to elect one out of every ten 
of their number to a delegate body, to be known 
as the World Corporation Congress, in which 
is to reside the supreme authority of the cor- 
poration, 

The corporation has the power, at any time, 
to call in, redeem, and cancel "T Pu of its 
stock, paying par value for it. And after the 


corporation has reduced to its possession 
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control all agencies for production and distribu- 
tion throughout the world, it will have the 
power to redeem all of its stock, "after which 
time the assets of the corporation shall be the 
joint property, in equal shares, of all the peoples 
of the earth." 

The revolutionary things that will happen 
when this has all been carried out are too 
numerous to mention here, but Mr. Gillette 
explains them all very plausibly in his book. 

And he may be right. I'm no prophet. 

Anyhow, he's a doer as well as a dreamer, 
because he has already started. his World Cor- 
poration. 


Tue Destiny or Desine—By Ruby Archer Doud 
and Frank Newland Doud, M. D. Indi- 
vidual Life Series. The Parsifal Press, 
Granada Park, Los Angeles, California. 
Fifteen Cents. 

Here is a little book that will give you some- 
thing to think about. It’s a little different wa 
of looking at the problem of desire. I’ve read it 
over and find a good deal of truth in it—do in 
nearly everything I read, no matter who writes 
it. This isn't a book for everyone, though, 
according to my judgment. In the first place, I 
think that most people would have some trouble 
in getting at just what Ruby and Frank are 
trying to get at, anyhow. And, in the second 
place, there are some people who might think 
that they had caught the idea when they hadn't 
and get into trouble as a result. The idea seems 
to be, “Whatever you desire to do, do it" But 
the real message of the book, if I have read it 
aright, lies deeper. 'The real necessity with most 
people is the clarifving of their desires. As a 
matter of fact, everyone does act in accordance 
with his strongest desire. The great trouble is 
а lack of a sense of proportion. 


HINTs то’ STENOGRAPHERS—By J. В. Huling. 
General Composition, Letter-Writing, Desk- 
work, Capitalization, Punctuation, Proof- 
reading. Commercial Printing Company, 
Chicago. Twenty-five Cents. 

This little vest pocket book of forty-eight pages 
is packed as full of practical information for 
stenographers, writers, proof-readers and others 
who have written pages to prepare as a Chicago 
steer car is of passengers at the rush hour. That 
is all it claims for itself, and that is all it is. 
But it is that. Referring to some of the letters 
I have had to read, and especially to manuscripts, 
I can soulfully say that I hope the little book 
will have a wide and effective circulation. 


SPARKS OF INSPIRATION—STEPPING STONES TO 
Success—By C. First Johnson, LL. D. W. В. 
Delchamps Lithographing and Printing 
Company, Mobile, Alabama. 

The following excerpt from the introduction 
to this little book, By Newton A. Fuessle, tells 
what the book is and what it is worth. И 
expresses my sentiments better than I could 
express them myself. Readers of THE Business 
PHILOSOPHER are not unacquainted with Mr. 
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Johnson, as he is a frequent contributor to its 
pages. 

Mr. Fuessle вауз:. 

"Mr. C. First Johnson, secretary and general 
manager of the Union Mutual Aid Association, 
of Mobile, Alabama, is a man to whom has been 
vouchsafed a rare desire to go far afield, if 
necessary, to give the men under his supervision 
that measure of encouragement and incentive 
that will enable them to live fuller, more satis- 
factory and more successful lives. 

“Мг. Johnson has acquired the interesting 
habit of writing letters to his men the first of 
every month. I have read his series of letters 
for the year nineteen nine. They are written in 
а plain, blunt, telling manner. By both direction 
and indirection, Mr. Johnson speaks to his men 
in a language they understand. In them there 
is no affectation, no preaching, no demagoguery— 
only the plain, simple, forceful message of man 
to man. 

“The writer of these interesting letters has а 
keen insight into the psychology of business. 
The letters are reformatory in effect, without 
being radical. е © © Not insurance solicitors 
alone, but men in other departments of modern 
business endeavor cannot fail to derive important 
benefits from the serious perusal of these docu- 
ments. For they are essentially human docu- 
ments, written with a purpose, with delightful 
zeal, with faith plus." 


Books Received 
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The Annals of Апп..................... 1.50 
Son of the УўїпЧ........................ 1.50 
The Steering УўһҺее]..................... 1.50 
The Flying Мегсигу..................... 1.50 
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UR *Deferred Tuition Schol- 
arship" supplies the way and 
removes the last barrier between 
the progressive, ambitious youn 
man and the higher position and 
salary to which E. aspires. 


chance for you if you improve it. 


This country is 
Ne full of energetic, 
eti 1 capable men 
whose days are spent in work which is not 
suited to their natural talents. "Thousands 
of these men realize that all that stands be- 
tween them and good positions with big pay 
is their lack of special training in some one 
thing. They lack the time and the means 
to stop work and take a course of training, 
and so they go on year after year, always | хине 
getting farther away from what they most | «ss ss 
want. We are going to help these men. 
We are going to lend them the cost of the 
training they need and let them make their 
own terms about repaying us. 
This is the greatest offer ever made to men who 
have "got it in them to rise." We have studied 


the matter very carefully, and are fully prepared 
to help everyone who comes to us in earnest. 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I can 
qualify for the position marked “*X.** Bus. Phil, 1-11. 


111 Fire Insurance Eng'r 
Reclamation Engineer 


If you are one of these capable, ambitious fellows, 
willing to study for an hour every evening after working 
hours, willing to stick to it with the kind of persistence 
that wins, and without which nothing worth while is 


ever won; then you are on the right track. 
Check the coupon, mail it to us, and we will explain fully our 
“Deferred Tuition” plan, how we will lend you de cost of the 
tuition, and allow you to pay us back when the increase in your 
yearly income equals the amount of the loan. 
o Promotion—No Pay—that’s what our “Deferred Tuition" 
scholarship means. 


Ask for the little book, “Profitable Worldly Wisdom." It 
will be sent to you free and will help you. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE | b i-e 


CHICAGO. U. S. A. " 
SAY—"I SAW IT IN THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER” 
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Letters for You, Sir! 


ү. like to get letters, don't you? 


6 


Everybody does. Suppose you were 

to receive a whole package of letters 
from friends who loved beauty, good- 
ness, and truth in nature, in books, in 
poems, and in people. Suppose that they 
were to write to you their best and noblest 
thoughts—write from the woods, from the 
lakes and streams, from Nature’s clean, 
wide, free, open places. 


Wouldn’t you feel rich to get letters 
like those ? 


You can get just such a collection of 
splendid letters—not originally written for 
publication—letters written by those 
whose profession is writing, but who put 
down some of their finest thoughts and feel- 
ings for some friend. We have had them 
printed in a little book —very artistic—and 
have called them Gleams of Optimism. 


Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. Order today. 
These little books of letters will make 
the finest kind of gifts for your friends. 


Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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About Remembering 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


For some long time I have been promising myself to write up 
my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and I have 
not forgotten. 


Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System, whichever you 
choose to call it, which I believe `$ of more importance than 
the entire curriculum of your modern college. Мг. Dickson 
teaches memory. Good memory is necessary to all achievements. 


I know a man who is fifty-five years old. He is a student. 
He is a graduate of three.colleges, and he carries more letters 
after his name than I care to mention. But this man is neither 
bright, witty, clever, interesting, learned nor profound. He's 


a dunce. 


America's foremost authority 
on Memory Training and Prin- 
cipal of the Dickson School of 
Memory. 


This man openly confesses that he cannot 
memorize a date or a line of poetry, and 
retain it for twenty-four hours. His mind is 
a sieve through which sinks to nowhere the 


stuff he pours in at the top. Education is 
only what you remember. The lessons that 
you study into the night and babble about the 
next day in class are rot, unless you retain 
them and assimilate them by the slower 
process of memory. You cannot gulp and 
discharge your facts and hope they will do 


you any good. 
valuable. 

Every little while in business I come across 
a man who has a memory, a TRAINED 
MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. He 
can tell you when, where, why, how much, 
what for, in what year, and what the paper 
said the next morning. 

Like this man is another, the general 
manager of a great corporation in a Western 
city. He never misses a face. If he sees you 
ence, that’s enough. The next time he'll call 
you by name, inquire about the folks at home 
and ask if you have recovered from that 
touch of rheumatism. 


He told me how he did it. He told me 
that he studied memory-training with Pro- 
fessor Dickson of Chicago. Also, he said a 
lot of nice things about Professor Dickson 
that I hesitate to write down here lest my 
good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson System of Memory-Trainin 
as I understand it, and I do understand it, is 
very simple. If you want to enlarge your 
arm to increase the power and strength of 
your muscle, you exercise it. The same with 


Memory only makes them 


And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. 
Withou* his notes and his reference literaturc he is helpless. 


your mind. You must put your brain through 
a few easy exercises regularly to discover its 
capacity. You will be surprised, when you 
go about it the right way, to know how 
quickly it responds to you. To the man or 
woman whose memory plays you tricks, I 
especially recommend that you write to Pro- 
fessor Dickson to send you his literature. It 
will cost you nothing, and if his credentials 
and recommendations and the facts he sets 
forth do not convince you, you are not to be 
convinced—that's all. You do not know 
when you will be called to stand on your feet 
and tell what you know; then and there a 
trained memory would help you. 


You've sympathized with the little girl 
who stuttered her “piece.” But you've wept 
for the strong man who stammered and 
sucked air and gurgled ice-water and forgot, 
and sat down in the kindly silence. In the 
child it was embarrassment, but in the adult 
it was a bad memory. Professor Dickson's 
System can give you a BETTER MEMORY 
because it is based upon right principles. 
Write and ask Professor Dickson to tell you 
how he trains the memory. 


Fill out coupon or postal and mail today. It means suceess 


Prof. Henry Dickson, 938 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
Send me your free book “HOW TO REMEMBER.” 
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I Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


says this man, Grenville Kleiser. 
Will you give him the opportunity ? 

People always listen to a man 
who has something to say—if he 
knows how to say it. 


** Ninety-nine men in every hundred in the 
crowded professions will probably never rise 
* above mediocrity because the training of the 
voice is entirely neglected and considered of no importance,” 
wrote Gladstone, 

Isn't there a world of truth in his words? 

Haven't there been occasions when усы have noted 
the tremendous advantage possessed by the man who can 
clearly express himself before one or a thousand people ? 

If you are lacking in this essential qualification, why 
not acquire it now # 


Let Grenville Kleiser (lately of Y ale Faculty)teach you £y mail 


HOW TO SPEAK 
CONFIDENTLY —FLUENTLY - POWERFULLY 


— in Salesmanship - Politics Society —at 
Public Meetings -Dinners -ANY WHERB 


Let Him Teach You How to Develop Self- 
Confidence, Power and Personality 

It will take only fifteen minutes of your time daily for a 
few mor ths, and the results are assured. Mr. Klciscr'e suc- 
cessful students number thousands of men in every profession 
and business - lawyers, physicians, bankers, clergymen, 
teachers, salesmen, and other ambitious men who desire to 
win recognition in fraternal orders and clubs, 


JOSEPH P. DAY, who sells $35,000,000 worth of New 
Yerà real estate yearly, says: ** | want to take tbis occasion to 
exptessto you my opinion of the really great educational work 
you are doing іп teacbing men public speaking bv mail, and 
aiding themto develop their selling force and personal power, 
You have put into your course your own personal magnetism 
and enthusiasm,so that men in all parts of the country now 
bave the opportunity of teceiving your splendid instruction, 
Y bur course has been of great service to me in my business, 
and | commend it to others in the bighest terms,” 


m "USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE, NOW 4868 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44d East 23d St., М. У. 

Without cost or obligation to me, please send full infor- 
mation including your special price on Grenville Kleiser's 
Correspondence Course in Public speaking and the Develop- 
ment of Mental Powcr and Personality. 


Bus. PHILOS 


Name 
Date 


Leal Address 


It Pays to BuyYour Goods 
From a Reliable House 


Read What our Customer says 
in Regard to Our Carbon Paper 


“We have found the Carbon Paper which we have secured 
from you people to be the most satisfactory of any carbon that we 
have secured from any other firms, and we have bought Carbon 
from at least four other dealers since we got the last from you. 

"We need some Carbon now and we enclose herewith check 
for $2.00 which we believe із the price we paid you for one 
hundred sheets heretofore. Оп an old box which we bave in 
the office which we secured from you is printed; "100 Sheets 
Durable Typewriter Paper, $2.00 а Box." 


How ts That for a Boost? 


Don't you want to try a box of this good 
grade carbon? [If во, send $2.00 along to the 


National Office Supply Company 


ZION CITY, ILLINOIS 


“The Square Deal House'' who will 
promply fill your order. 


We carry two kinds; **Favorite,"" the high- 

de, light weight carbon for manifolding, 
3.00 а box. Also, our *Durable'* carbon at 
$2.00 а box per hundred sheets. 


Agents wanted to carry our up-to-date line of office supplies 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. SEND FOR CATALOG 


Embossed Business 
Stationery 


Printed from Steel Dies 
Send for Samples 


We engrave a one-line plate and furnish 100 
engraved cards, postpaid. Engraved in script, 
$1.25; block, $1.50; solid Roman, old English 
or French script, $1.75; shaded old English 
or block, $2.00; shaded Roman or French 
script, $2.25. Cash to be sent with order. 
Best stock used. Monogram stationery. Wed- 
ding and business announcements. 


The American Embossing Co. 


192-69 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO, М. Y. 
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WANTED 


USINESS men everywhere, who appreciate 
B the value of system, without red tape. The 
used by 


Commercial System із alread 


thousands of retailers. It gives all the necessary 
information at the very minimum of labor. 


If you are really a salesman (not an order 
taker) and desire to better yourself, we know of 
no line that offers the same opportunity. Territory 
guaranteed, and liberal advertising co-operation. 


Commercial Register Company 
37 South Avenue. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Need Envelopes? 
“Write Hogan” 


MAKERS OF 
VERYTHING IN 


NVELOPE 


Hogan Envelope Company, Inc. 


319-331 West Ohio Street, Chicago 


Turkish Baths at Home Do Wonders 


There is internal body-waste 
always goingon, An over-accu- 
mulation of this poison means 
nerve-exhaustion. Drugs can- 
not drive It out. Takea scien- 
tific Turkish Bathat home, at cost 
ofonly 2с а bath, bymeansof the 
Robinson Turkish Bath Cabinet 


and feel the rapid change in 
your condition inside of 30 min- 
utes. It has produced astonish- 
ing results in men and women, nervously exhausted and afflicted 
with rheumatism, blood, stomach and other troubles. Prominent 
physicians in many cases are abandoning drugs for this new treat- 
ment. The Robinson Bath Cabinet is tbe only scientifically con- 
strocted bath cabinet ever made—a model of ingenuity. Sold by 
dealers or sent direct at prices to fit any purse. Send for illustrated 
booklet of astonishing facts, free with full information. 

ROBINSON MFG. CO., Suite 145 Snowflake Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


ONE DOLLAR BRINGS YOU 


“The Rational Life" 


Ву Witt J. Enwoop 


@ The latest word on: Levi e ri Dover 
The Sex Question; Social Evils; The Rational 
Life; The Conquest of Self, etc. It is as fasci- 
nating as a romance. It is live thought on live 
issues. 


It is written for you . EVERYMAN! 
And for you... EVERYWOMAN! 


@ And you, too, mother and father, it has ideals 


for you Send for it! Read it together! It 

will help to make "Home, Sweet Home!" 

@ Finely bound, cloth and gold, about 200 pages; 

just from the press. Postpaid, only One Dollar. 
Address; WILL J. ERWOOD 


Dept. B. 717 East 22nd Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Ask For Book You Want 


Place check in the square below indicating 
number of book desired; write name and address 
on lines below and forward, with 10 cents post- 
age attached, and the book is yours—without 
further expense or obligation, of course. 
1-THE ART OF FINANCIERING 


[Showing bow business men may raise capital for business 
proje&s], 

2-FINANCIAL HAND BOOK 
[For promoters, Gscal agents and brokers! 

3 - BUSINESS BUILDING BY CORRESPONDENCE 
[For the man who uses circular letters] 


4-T'E Жыгын; FORCE AND THE SELLING 


[Showing why the great majority of selling plans do not pay] 
—THE GREAT LAW OF AVERAGE 

[A new principle discovered by a business expert, bring- 

ing CERTAINTY to business affairs) 
6-How $250 MAY RAISE $200,000 

[For the man with a real opportunity] 
If more than one book is desired add 10 cents additional for 
each extra book. Money refunded if not perfe&ly satisfaQtory. 
Each book conveys a MESSAGE. Each tells something NEW 
and VALUABLE. 


The Business Development Co. of America 


Founded 1901 
119 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


February B-P ы 


Read Below What Practical Business 
Men Say of These Books 


“Booklets sent are бое and Ideas О. K,"—L. В. BAILEY, 
Зап Jose, Cal. 

"Certainly ‘Еуе-Орепет.'”— E. C. ELWOOD, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

"One of the best investments I have made for a long time.” 
—LE GRANDE DUTCHER, Editor of "Profitable Publicity.” 

"Consider brochures of real value to me and worth many 
more times the price asked." —L. C. KELLOGG, Seattle, W asb, 

"after carefully reading, 1 want to state that, И 1 could have 
had the information contained in ‘How $250 Can Raise $200,000" 
1 would have been saved several hundred dollars, much valua- 
ble time and been spared much hamilation. The idea № right. 
1 paid hard cash and barder experience in proving it ”— E. D. 
CRIBBS, Higbland Park, 111. 

“ ‘How $250 May Raise $200,000' is the best article I ever 
remember seeing emanate from your establishment and ‘HITS 
THE NAIL SQUARELY ON THE HEAD." I bave succeeded 
at last in promoting my mine, but could have saved about 
three years of the time out of the four it has taken, if the 
proper course had been pursued from the first, as laid down. 
The course finally pursued followed closely along lines laid 
down now by you, save differing in details. The method was 
very much the same. 

"I think the very logical and convincing argument set forth 
in "How $250 May Raise $200,000' would wake пра mummy 
one thousand years old, for EVERY WORD ISABSOLUTELY 
TRUE.” Very truly yours, 

MARK E. DAVIS, Oakland, Cal. 

"I was very moch interested in ‘How $250 May Raise 
$200,000," for the reason that it appears to hit the situation 
exactly. 1 bave read nearly all your issues for the past two 
years, and much of your printed literature, but never saw any- 
thing that covers the situation so completely as does this 
aríicle."—]. T. RYAN, American Tire Armor Co., 816 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

“The Business Development Company of America is the 
publisher of five little books which are the most unique and 
Interesting publications in their way that The American 
Banter has ever had the pleasure of receiving * * * they 
contain a vast amount of information tbat will be of value to 
bankers, promoters and business men who are Interested in 
building up their business. 

"These books sell for ten cents a copy and are worth $10 a 
copy. We advise our readers to send forthem.” Editorial 
extract (тот Tbe American Banter, March 5, 1910. 
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Used Extensively by the United States Government 


The 
Royal 
Standard 
Typewriter 


The Simplest, Strongest and Most Prac- 


tical Typewriter Made . 


` $65.00 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


21 Monroe Street, Chicago, lll. 


Royal Typewriter Bldg., New York 


Speed Up Your Sales 


You, Mr. Sales Manager! 


Do you want to put something into the 
hands of each one of your salesmen that 
will speed up his sales to record pace? 

You? Мг. Salesman! 

Do you want to get hold of something that 
will put you in the running for the top-notch 
prizes? 

Here is the thing. 

Mr. Albert E. Lyons, vice president of the 
Allen-Higgins Wall Paper Company, Wor- 


cester, Massachusetts, issued a series of letters 
to his salesmen last season. They helped to 
speed up sales in a way that made everyone 
concerned open his eyes. "These letters were 
along Sheldon lines. Мг. Sheldon has seen 
and approved them—given them his hearty 
endorsement. 

But the great point is that they actually 
did speed up sales. 

Most important to you is the fact that you 
can get those letters to speed up your sales. 
They are now issued by us under the title 


Speed Talks 


'This book isn't big—contains just thirty letters—but a few words written on the back of an 
envelope once gave a man an idea that helped him to speed up his sales one hundred per cent. 


That's the kind of ideas you'll find in this book. 
It's yours for a dollar, postpaid. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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"" DETROIT 


AT 


E ac ^ Nome 
a uem f Nl RU, ‘Cor. Adams Ave. 
i E - К э, and Park St. 


> In the center of the 
'Theatre, Shopping 
and Business 
District. 


Has large Conven- 
tion Hall. 


Has d Roof 
E Garden Cafe, 


Music from 6 P. M. 
to 19:30 A. M. 


Every Room has Private Bath 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
RATES: $1.50 PER DAY AND UP 


L. W. TULLER  - - 


$2,000 to $3,000 a Year in 
Vacuum Cleaning Business 


Proprietor 


STEADY, sure, permanent income 

of from $2,000 to $3,000 a year 

is easily and quickly established in cities 
from 5,000 up, with the Aero Vacuum 
Cleaning Power Wagon. Running ex- 
penses are small and profits remarkably 
big. Safer, more profitable than any 
other line of staple investment. Makes 
money from the day wagon arrives. 
$1,000 starts you. 'The Aero Power 
Wagons are standard—established by 
years of test. The only apparatus of 
enough power to do effective commer- 
cial cleaning. Send for wagon catalog. 
Largest builders in the world of 
Built-into-the-house Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems. Send for "Stationary Plant" 
catalog, stating kind and size of building. 


American Air Cleaning Company 
268 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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CORRECT SYSTEM FOR BALANCE WITH UNLIMITED EXPANSION 
Y = = _ 


BUSINESS / 
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LEDGER 

This high-grade loose-leaf outfit, 11x114, containing 200 pages 104x104 
fine quality ledger paper, ruled and printed, with alphabetical index, 
letters embossed in gold on extension leather tags, teinforced with linen 
to extra strong index paper, bound in a manner that if used hard enough 
to wear away the Russia leather, you will still have a strong canvas bind- 
ing. No posts or knobs to mar yourdesk. Can be adjusted to hold from 
one hundred 10 any number of pages desired. All for $4.00. Sent pre- 
paid on approval, If not satisfactory send it back—no expense to you. 
Write today. Ask for Vol. 32, 200 pages, $4.00; 400 pages, $5.00; 600 
pages, $6.00; 800 pages, $7.00; 1000 pages, $8.00. 


Е. N. Volkert & Co., 85 Fifth Ave., Chicago 


WANTED! We are very anxious to 


secure about 25 copies of 
1910, 


the January, number of The Business 


Philosopher, and will gladly pay for them, if 


any of our subscribers have them and care to sell 
them. In some way our file of this particular 
issue was lost and we wish to secure other copies. 
Address, SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Libertyville, Illinois. 


$3,000 to $10,000 
Per Year For You 


I can make you prosperons. If you 
want to earn moro money—if you 
want to establish yourselfin an ір 
dependent business requiring no 
capital — send me your name and 
address on coupon below. (or а 
ostal will dô) and 1 wii] mall yon 
ree, our Big 62-Page Book, 
fully explaining Just how you can fit 
yourself to earn big money in th« 
Real Estate, Brokerage and In- 
surance Business. Our thoroughly tested snetessiul aye 
tem not only ЗЧ! ре you fully on every point of Real Estate 
Brokerage and Insurance, we also give yon, free, a valuable 
course In Commercial Law, Our Free Book is of great inter 
ost to anyone, but is of vital importance to Cie rks, Book 
Keepers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and othe rs who are 
ambitious to be in a good paying business of their own. 


International Realty Corp., 1199 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 
Successors to The Cross Co. aud H. W. Cross & C^ 
This Book 
Shows You 
How to Suc- 
ceed in Real 
Estate, Brok- 
erage and 
Insurance 


Send no money, 
but merely your name 
and address on a postal or 
cn the Coupon below 


ADDRESS 


Original fi 
‘SITY OF CHICAGO 
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Banish Disease! Annihilate Fear! Incarnate Health! 


Do you want to thrill and tingle and pulsate ceaselessly with the ecstasies of splendid digestion, superb 
sex, sublime thought? Do you саге to вее opulence, success, happiness coming your way? ould you like 
to have beauty and power and pride fairly radiate from your regenerate being? 

"THE NATUROPATH" and Herald of Health is a 100-page тошу resume of the best things 
progress-ward, from Physical Culture and Dietetics to the Pre-Natal Culture and Idealism. But it 
tranecends these limits and makes YOU the real basis of study and your development, physical and mental, 
the real object of attainment. Subscribers receive FREE cack month personal advice on the treatment of 
all diseases. Specimen copy 10 CENTS, a full year of embodied health, $2.00. 

THE KNEIPP NATUROPATHIC HEALTH STORE comprises Health Foods, Health Clothing, 
Health Exercisers, Health Books, Kneipp Articles, Health Helps of every description, The Naturopathic 
Catalogue glistens with Health-Nuclei, and is sent for the asking. 

The Naturopathic Institute and Sanitarium, 465 Lexington Avenue, New York 

studies and teaches, and applies and lives the truths of Dietetics, Hydropathy, Physical Culture, Massage, 

Heliotherepy, Mental Regeneration, and all phases of Natura! Healing. 

COUNTRY BRANCH, "YOUNGHORN," BUTLER, N. J. An idyllic nook among the mountains. 
Entire treatment also given by correspondence. Open all the year. 

THE NATUROPATHIC PROGNOSIS BLANK of over 300 questions is based on Heredity, Environ- 
ment, and Temperament, including Etiology, Diagnosis and Prognosis, and prepares for Physical Culture, 
Hydrotherapy, New Thought and all phases of Naturopathy. It will reveal you to yourself in a new 
and wonderful way.` Sent for a stamp. : 

Father Kneipp's World Renowned Books 

"MY WATER CURE," (The Kneipp Cure,) 500 pages, 200 illustrations of the different treatments, 
as Water Applications, Baths, Wet Sheets, Vapors, Gushes, etc. This book is originally written by 
the famous Hydropathist, the Rev. Father Kneipp, is translated in fifteen languages and sold in over 
one million copies, alone in the German language. Price, elegantly bound, $1.00, paper cover, 60 cents. 

THE CARE OF CHILDREN. Ву Seb. Kneipp, paper 50c, bound 75c, postpaid. А treasure for 
every mother, 

GUIDE TO HEALTH and a complete catalogue of books on Nature Cure. Health Underwear, Health 
Foods, and Hygienic Supplies free. 

Send 12 cents for Magazine, Catalogue, Prospectus and Question Blank. Address 


BENEDICT LUST, Naturopathic Physician, 465 Lexington Ave., New York City 


A Library of Success for Only 50 Cents 


1.A 10-Lesson Course in MEMORY TRAINING. 


By FREDERIC W. BURRY 


2..А 5-Lesson Course in SUCCESS. 


By SHELDON LEAVITT 
Dealing with the true principles of Success in every line of action 


3.. The HUMAN WILL and Its Cultivation. 


By SHELDON LEAVITT 
'This is the most important book of the three, and is invaluable 
to those who desire success 


'These books are worth one thousand dollars to 
any man or woman, but you can have them for 50 Cents 


This offer hoids good but a short time, so attend to the matter at once. 
Remit by stamps, money order, draft or silver. 


MAGNUM BONUM CO., 4665 Lake Ave., Chicago 
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Same Old Job for 1911? 


Have you gone back to work in the new year to a bigger salary and a 
higher position? Or is it back to the same old rut? 


Your situation is no different from that of 
48,000 Sheldon men who were once drudging 
along, until they learned through Sheldon 
methods the secret of how to get ahead. 

Any athlete will tell you that victory on any 
field depends chiefly upon how well you know 
the ''Rules of the Game.” And business is no 


different—governed by fixed rules and easily 
understood laws, 

Sheldon has classified these laws. He has 
placed the means of learning the laws of busi- 
ness success within your easy reach through a 
few remarkably interesting lessons in your 
spare time at home. 


The Secret of How to Get Ahead 


Sheldon has written a book — an inspiration 
to any man, and your copy is free for the 
asking. This book proves that, after all, there 
is a royal road to success. 


It lays plainly before you just what The 
Sheldon School is, what it has done for 48,000 
level-headed men, who were tired of the ''rear 
rank'' and tells what it 
can do for you. It ex- 


The Sheldon 
__.. School 


1108 Republic Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 


| Мате 


por every detail of the Sheldon Courses in 
alesmanship and Business Building. 

То the man who is dead in earnest we want 
to send a copy of this book without charge. 
Are you that man? Then, today, make the 
request on coupon just below—and the book 
goes forward by first mail. Get busy! 


The Sheldon School, 1108 Republic Bldg.,Chicago 


Please send me FREE copy of THE SHELDON ROOK 
and full information regarding Sheldon Methods, 


ИИ | 
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Sherwin Cody's Latest Book 


How to Do Business by Letter 


and Training Course in Business 
English Composition 


The most successful book on letter-writing ever published, 
now in its 47th thousand, eleventh edition, though but 
recently published. 

Contains over 125 model letters of all kinds, including a num- 
ber of the more successful pulling letters used by prominent houses. 

Also the Rules of Grammar complete, with all common 
errors; the Rules of Punctuation, Words Often Misused, Rules 
and Regulations of the Postoffice (correct to 1910), etc. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. See table of contents. 


Sherwin Cody's Form Paragraph 
Letter-Writer 


An indexed and gummed blankbook, full letter size, loose 
leaf, in which to paste form paragraphs to be used in answering 
all kinds of correspondence. 

By this system an $8-a-week girl can write better letters 
than a $25-a-week correspondent, because she simply copies 
into her book the best paragraphs in the regularly dictated 
letters of the head of the business, and all letters are in his 
language, perfect in every detail of. punctuation, grammar, etc., 
and may be signed by his name though he never sees the letter 
himself. This is a wonderful means of raising the quality of 
correspondence, as well as saving much time and expense. 80 

mmed pages, 20 index pages, 100 pages in all; price, postpaid, 

3; subject to approval and return at my expense. 


Sherwin Cody's Compendium of 
All Card Systems 


An instruction book on loose-leaf and card systems (the 
only book ever published clearly stating the simple fundamental 
principles of these systems), accompanying a neat box of 500 
cards, size 3x 5 inches, printed from specially engraved wax 
plates in the best style, representing. 18 complete systems all 
ready for use, including forms for mailing lists, advertising, 
salesmen's report and route cards, perpetual inventory forms, 
cost systems, school forms, and loose-leaf and card ledgers of 
all kinds, for wholesale, retail, mail-order, instalment, and 
specialty businesses. Electrotypes of plates sold and directions 
Price, 


given for printing systems at one-third the usual price. 
complete, $3.00. 


«CODY 


8) 


How to Make Advertising Pay 
How to Write Letters that Pull 


Office Salesmanship & Business 


м я, 
т Psychology : 


SYSTEM 


CONTENTS: 


Using Words So аз То Make 
People Do Things. 


How to Begin а Business 
Letter. 

How to Clese a Business 
Letter. 


The Body of the Letter. 
Applying for a Position, 
Sending Money by Mail. 
Ordering Geol 

“Ниггу-ир” Letters. 

How Money is Collected. 

Letters 10 Ladies, 

Professional Letters. 

How to Acquire an Easy 
Style in Letter. Writing. 

Two Kinds of Letters—Buy- 
ing and Selling. 

When to Write a Long Let- 
ter and When to Write a 
Short Letter. 

Answering Inquiries. 

Talking in a  Letter—Col- 
loquialisms and Slang. 

Complaint Letters. 

Condensation — Writing Ad- 
Vertisements. 

Advertising 
Letters. 

Display in Letter Writing. 

Salesmanship in Letters and 
Advertisements. 

Customs and Regulations of 
the Post Office. 

Social and Official Forms; 
the Rules of Grammar, with 
Common Errors; the Rules of 
ene for Business Office 

se. 


and Follow-up 


I have made a detailed personal study of forty-six leading lines of business: Manufacturing, 
wholesale, retail, mail-order, and specialty, and have taught presidents, secretaries and adver- 
tising managers how to make a success of their publicity—/ know what will win in forty-six 
different businesses, yours among the number, and this information I give in my complete 
course, together with all the books and special features described above, with scores of others— 
everything I have for only $30, including twenty personal lessons. Write for complete catalogue. 


SHERWIN CODY, LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Elliott-Fisher 
The Standard Writing-Adding Machine 


Writes — Adds — Subtracts 
Manifolds —Tabulates 


Writes on loose sheets or in bound books or on the heaviest card— 
writes on any size paper—writes on anything from the thinnest 
sheet of tissue to the heaviest card—writes easily, rapidly and pro- 
duces nice, clean, clear-cut copy. | 


Adds automatically while it writes in one column or in any number 
of columns desired—adds dollars and cents, English currency, feet 
and inches, weights and measures, hours and minutes, fractions, etc. 
—adds with absolute accuracy. 


ee mechanically Decimal and Quantity units as easily as 
it adds. | 

Manifolds two copies ог twenty—all the same size or all of differ- 
ent sizes—most powerful manifolder made; the last copy is clear 
and legible. 
Efficient because of the flat platen upon which forms of any size or 
thickness are placed, in correct position to be written upon, as easily 
and quickly as they can be laid on the top of a table. A number of 
forms of different size or thickness can be handled at one time as 
easily as a single sheet. The work always remains flat, and mani- 
fold copies always register exactly with the original. 

Speedy because it does in one operation what must be done other- 
wise in many. 

Durability proved by time and service, the real test, in the hands of 
thousands of users. It does the work and is fully guaranteed. 
Versatile. Writes, adds, subtracts, manifolds, tabulates, all in one 
operation or separately; writes without adding, adds without writ- 
ing, etc., as your needs require. There is some of this kind of work 
in your office that can be done better, easier, faster and more 
economically on  Elliott-Fisher, the standard  writing-adding 
machine, than it can be done any other way. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


Elliott- Fisher Company 


HARRISBURG, РА. 
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There is No Royal Road 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


to 


Wealth—But—Some Roads are 


occupation.” 


Easier Than Others 


I have helped thousands of men to succeed—and my definition of 
acquiring success is: “To make more money, in a more congenial 
If you will read this page, you will learn how to find 


The way from wage-earning to business management 4" ГП 
and how you can make that way upward in the business world your own. 


тш 
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I have succeeded—others have succeeded with me—this їз Success's invitation to уой. 


Disappointed ambition is the curse—fulfilled ambition 
the glory—of any man's life 


The average man who succeeds in this world is the 
man who realizes he was not born to set the world 
on fire—but aims at & goal within his reach and 
keeps on with courage, persistence, and intelligently 
directed purpose until he gathers the sweet fruits 
of his labors, - 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster and James С. Blaine 
died from disappointment of their thwarted ambitions 
to attain the Presidency. They aimed probably not 
too hizh, but with all their statesmansh ip they lacked 
the knowledge of Жото to achieve their purpose. 


I, W. А. Shry 


er, was а 
earning $15 a week when I learned 
an easier way to make $15,000 a year 


And how many men have died from disappointed 
commercial ambition simply because they did not 
know how to succeed is beyond the count of any 
earthly record. 

But the number of successful, life-enjoying busi- 
ness men is growing every day. In the past, men 
have pursued and acquired academic knowledge— 
this is the day when men seek and acquire business 
knowledge through avenues such as / offer уом. 
Will you profit by my experience? 


grown man 


1 found that many honest people neglect to pay their bills—but that they wil? pay them if their obligations 
are pt 'sented in a dignified, business-like, human-nature way. 


That way is so easy that I can make it clear and easy 
for you—for any man with ambition 


Merchants have their hands so full with the problems of buying and selling merchandise that they have 


This Coupon the First Step—Take lt Now 


о. we (Cm . © A ш f= um = un о... ear’ 
W. А. SHRYER, President, 
American Collection Service, 399 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me full information, illustrated with photos, 
about how you and other men have succeeded in the 
Commercial Agency Business, starting without capital. 


no time to look after delinquent accounts. 


The men who, for various reasons, do not рау their bills, are 
just like any other class of men—a class of many types. 
And the knowledge of how to approach and handle each of 
these types is the specialized training that makes a successful, 
commercial agency manager. 

You do not need capital to establish yourself in this busi- 
ness. You can begin in your spare time, just as ] began. 
The field is so full of business waiting to be handled that 
put earnings will supply vou with all the capital you need 
or expansion. Every ambitious man who wants to establish 
himself in his own successful business should write to me at 
once. Mail the coupon. 


W. A. SHRYER, President 
American Collection Service, 399 State St., Detroit, Iich. 
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1 Secures this Great 
Reference Book 


An entirely new, up-to-date, down-to-the-minute Refer- 
ence Book, for bookkeepers, cashiers, accountants and 
business men. 

This magnificent volume weighs nearly six pounds; contains over 500 
pages, 200,000 words and2700 illustrations of AM аз - tables; yer pore 
printed on fine paper; handsomely and strongly produced а 
sented to the business world at a cost which brings tw within the oath st all; 
easiest for reference, plainest for acquiring information, and most economi- 
cal when compared with all other publications of like nature. 


Itis yours on payment of only $1.00 


down and the balance in monthly installments of 50 cents 
or $1.00 as you 

Monthly instal ment price, $4.00 per сору; за, 
special cash price (less 10 рег cent) only $3 

In either case the expressage is prepaid to с, address 
in the United States and Canada. 


E.H. Beach, Publisher, Detroit, Mich. 


Send 25 cents for 12 months subscription to 


Beach's Magazine of Business 


A handsome monthly magazine for business men, bookkeepers, ac- 
countants, cashiers, credit men, stenographers, advertising managers, etc. 
The man “behind the desk" must have it. Splendid business stories. 
Your money back if you do not like it. 


E. H. Beach, Publisher, 69 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


The International Business Correspondence Course 


Special Instruction for Home Study in 


Higher Accounting and Manufacturing Costs 


For those who desire to qualify for Higher Positions and Higher Salaries as Chief 
Accountants, Cost Accountants, Auditors, etc. 


The Course Comprises 


The International Business Encyclopedia (described above); six lessons on Higher 
Accounting; six lessons on Factory Cost Accounting; twelve sets of Exercises to be 
worked out; twelve sets of Standard Answers, and the personal attention of the Board 


of Examiners. 
THE COST 
Special Terms Until October 1, 1910 
This comprehensive, complete and fully effective Business Correspondence Course 
- is offered at the temporary and very low introductory price of $10 cash, or $12 payable 


in easy installments of $2 down or $2 per month for five months. On and after Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, the price will be $20 cash, or $24 on the installment plan. 


Е. Н. BEACH, Publisher :: Detroit, Michigan 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Are You a Big Man? 


O you feel competent to take 

a position involving large 

organizing and executive abil- 
ity? Have you confidence in yourself 
strongly enough to think that you 
could really earn an income of from 
$3,500 to $10,000 a year? Can you 
exercise authority and be responsible 
for results? 


Are you satisfied with your present 
work, your present rate of achieve- 
ment, your present income? Or would 
you like work that would call out all 
your powers, a chance to show what 
you can do under the best of condi- 
tions, and an income that will put you 
on Easy Street whenever you care to 
live there? 

Think these questions over care- 
fully. They may be the turning point 
in your life. They have been in the 
lives of others. And when you have 
thought it all out, then fix your deter- 
mination. 

You know what a demand there is 
for trained executives — especially 
sales managers. You know that a 
truly successful sales manager—one 
who gets the business and gets it 
right—can pretty nearly name his 
own figures. 

And, if you have the right stuff in 
you, there are more places open to 
you right now than a regiment could 
fill. Your big problem is to get the 
training and the opportunity to show 
what you can do. 


So, as if your life depended upon 
it, listen to this: 


You can get the training for these 
big jobs at the Sheldon Business Nor- 
mal. And you can get the chance to 
make good as a graduate of that 
school. 


Here is what happened at the first 
session, held during the summer of 
1910: 


Of the students enrolled, every one 
finished the course. 


Of those who finished, fully four- 
fifths are now representing the Shel- 
don School, some as general agents, 
in charge of important territories, 
organizing the work, training their 
assistants and managing their own 
business. 


Others are district managers. Still 
others are assistant agents. 


And these men are making good. 


Others are in business for them- 
selves in other lines and are realizing 
the benefits of the Business Normal 
course. Some are occupying import- 
ant positions with large corporations. 


Proprietors and managers were on 
the lookout for the graduates of this 
class. 

This spells Opportunity to you in 
big letters. 

Now is the time to begin to look 
the thing in the face seriously. 


Hold some important executive 
sessions with yourself and answer the 
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questions at the opening of this 
advertisement honestly. 


The next session will be held at 
Libertyville, Illinois, beginning Mon- 
day, July 3, 1911, and will run for 
ten weeks. 


The course will include: 


First—Personal study and class 
instruction in: 


(a) The Science of Business 
Building, which is the fourth 
edition of the Science of Suc- 
cessful Salesmanship. 


(b) The Science of Service. 


Second—An extensive series of 
personal lectures by Mr. Sheldon, 
assisted by specialists, in Salesman- 
ship and Business Economics. 


Third—A course of lectures on 
Character Analysis, or the reading of 
Human Nature. 


Fourth—Frequent drills in the Art 
of Salesmanship and Sales Manage- 
ment. 


This course of study leads to the 
appointment of those students who 
desire to take up our work, and who 


PHILOSOPHER 


shall be selected as being worthy and 
qualified, to immediate positions in 
connection with the work of the Shel- 
don Schools. 


The gross earnings of those who 
prove successful in these positions 
will not be less than $3,000 a year. 
Experience shows that earnings of 
$10,000 can be realized by men thus 
trained and employed. 


You who are now well placed in a 
congenial line can get here the train- 
ing you need to ginger up and build 
up the work of your sales depart- 
ment. 


The class is also open to employers 
who find the training of competent 
sales managers a problem. 


You find here quick, sure, sane, 
tried, plain, direct, and scientific 
training for efficiency in sales man- 
agement. 


Now is the time for you to begin 
to get sales data on this most unusual 
opportunity. Time is short. You 
can begin planning now to come. 


Write to us right away, and we 
will answer, giving full particulars. 


The Sheldon Business Normal School 


Тнв SHELDON Business NoRMAL SCHOOL, 


Libertyville, Illinois 


Will you please forward full particulars regarding your session for the summer 
of 1911, as advertised in THe Business PHILOSOPHER for February. 
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Our Great New Year Bargains 


FULL JEWELED WALTHAM $105 


in Рае 20-Year Gold-Filed Case. — Gesrantend to Азер Accurate Teme 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 

. You do not pay one penny until you have весп and examined this 
High-Grade, Full Jeweled Waltham Watch, with Patent Hairspring, 
т any style plain or engraved Casc, right in your own hands. 


H Ever 

n O Greatest Bargain ог .$Та Month. 
BIQ BARGAINS. Diomend No matter how far away you live, or how small your salary or income we E 

Rings, в style monili will trust you for a high-grade adjusted Waltham Watch, in gold care, 

Terma: r^ per Month. warranted for 25 years, and guaranteed to pass any railroad inspection. 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND Write for handsome New 1911 Catalog, 
OFTIS AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 


filled with benutiful photographic illustra- 
tions of Diamonds, Watehes, solid gold Jewelry, 
Silverware and choice Novelties, Select any article you wouldliketoownor 
present toa loved one: itwillbernentonannsovel Wrltetodov, Don'tdelay 


A Rapid, Medium-Priced THE VERY LATEST THING IN DUPLICATORS 
Duplicadog Machine 


EE GANTYPE штислток 
practical, compact, noisciess. 

= rn ! DUPLICATOR 

— 


1 00 Perfect Reproductions per Hour of Hand- 

writing, Typewriting, Music or Drawing 
Circulars can be taken direc from the duplicator, and laid one copy on top of another 
without of-setting ог blurring. No other duplicator possesses this advan- 
tage. Circulars and samples of work on application. The only makers in America of 
all descriptions of ribbons, clean carbon papers, duplicators, stencil papers, inks, etc. 
Agents wanted In all unoccupied territory. 


АН | CHAS. Е. ARCHIBALD, PRESIDENT 


Sp RING ERAM ” Pen-Carbon Manifold Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


4 Originators and only manufacturers of Non-flake carbon er 
Cheaper to Buy Cheaper to Run for typewriter, pen, pencil and stylus per 


A Business Asset 


The ability to speak and write English correctly £s a business asset of no means import 
ance. Yet how rare it is! You, Mr. Salesman ог Mr. Business Man need this ability and it can 
, easily be acquired. There is a fascinating way to 


Polish Up Your English 


It is by reading “Correct English— How to Use It," а monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the use of correct English. It will pay you to get in touch with this unique magazine, 
as it is the only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


Partial List of Contents—Shall and Will; Should and Would; How to Use Them: Correct 
English in the Home; Correct English in the School; What to Say and What Not to Say: Course 
in Grammer; Letter Writing and Punctuation; Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
Words; How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you prefer to see a copy before subscribing— 


Send Only 10 Cents - 


for a copy of the current issue. You will never regret it. So if you are interested In your own 
welfare, do this now before you turn another page. But better still, use the Coupon TO-DAY. 


Correct English Publishing Company ... 212 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


=тмаштевштштшәэш=шш®юшешшш шты = шшш ш›шш=шш! СОТ OFF HERE e"»nuunaaaEERERGREERREEENPEPEUROGOSNERUNG 


: CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : 
: Маше: C — ———————— ПО a eh ne ДЫ z ` 
t Local Address. : 
Н ql о... : 
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Salesmen Positions 
| NOW Open— 


ID you ever stop to consider that it requires special 
training, experience and proper methods scientifically 


applied, to find the best positions, for exactly the same 
reason that special study is necessary to accomplish the best 
results in any other line? 


@ Of course, a capable man can always keep himself employed 
but he cannot possibly have all the facilities necessary to learn 
of every opportunity to better his income. You may even 
know all the firms in your line. 'They may know of you. But 
that is useless if you lack the knowledge of when their changes 
or increases in force are likely to be made. Besides, your 
present position must be jeopardized by too strenuous efforts 
on your own part to keep in touch with other opportunities. 


@ Let us do the work for you. Twenty thousand employers 
use our service to secure capable men for Sales, Executive, 
Technical and Clerical positions | 
paying $600 to $10,000 per 
annum. Hundreds of the finest 
opportunities are referred to us 
daily. 


| Pact 
@ Write our nearest office today 
for booklet, “Salaried Positions,” 
which explains our entire system 
and facilities. Mention briefly 
your qualifications. 


Nuun 77 
уы 


Business Service Company 
1214 Commonwealth Building .. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


805 Singer Bldg....... New York 818 Chemical Bldg......... St. Louis 
508 Park Bldg........ Pittsburgh 305 Loan & Trust Bldg., Minneapolis 


1016 Hartford Bldg...... Chicago Foreign Correspondents 
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GET TOGETHER PAGE 


In this page our subscribers will have the free use of а four line space for one insertion. In this space they 


may advertise themselves for sale or ma 
to Thx Business PuiLosoruzn—will obli, 
your ads you should figure seven words to 


SHELDON STUDENT WISHES POSITION AS 

traveling salesman in New York territory. Specialty 
line preferred. References furnished. A. Theodore Meyer, 
54 Martin Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. F 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, NOW "MAKING 

good,” desires correspondence with progressive farm 
implement manufacturer having opening in Central Illinois 
or adjacent territory. Sheldon student. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address, “Salesman,” care Philosopher. 


YOUNG MAN, GRADUATE SHELDON SCHOOL, 
desires position with a good retail hardware firm in a 
hustling town. Employed. Address, Nelson H. Cath- 
cart, Flushing, Mich. F 
VANCOUVER WILL PROBABLY BECOME THE 
New York of the Pacific. Better buy a lot in or near 
Vancouver while it's within reach. Nasmith & Drum- 
mond, Hutchinson Block, Vancouver, В. С. 
YOUNG MAN WITH GOOD HABITS, Al REFER- 
ences, also a Sheldon graduate, who has been on the 
road for a number of years with success, would like to 
represent a few American firms in Montreal or other 
parts of Canada. Address, Albert E. Cox, 403 St. 
Hubert, Montreal, Que., Can. F 


WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN OF EDUCATION 
and character to travel and sell the NEW 
STUDENT'S REFERENCE WORK. The pioneer 
and the standard brief reference book for the home and 
school; complete in five volumes; sells on easy terms; 
universally endorsed by educators. Position permanent and 
affords opportunity to travel extensively. Big field for 
experienced travelers. Address, F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany, Dept. К, 191 Market St., Chicago, Illinois. 


SELL WITH PROFIT—OPPORTUNITY FOR SEV- 

eral industrious, honest, ambitious men (experience 
unessential). Start country canvassing; become field man- 
ager. Proposition self introducing, ready sale, guaranteed 
the best. Write now to C. W. Chadwick, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED — SPLEN- 

did income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. АП we require is honesty, 
ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative busi- 
ness. No soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for a man in your section to get into a big- 
paying business without capital and become independent 
for life. Write at once for full particulars. Address, 
E. R. Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 
киш. rx Suite 494, Marden Bldg. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


BUILD А BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN AND 

escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection 
Business. Limitless fields; little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for ‘Pointers’ today. 
American Collection Service, 165 State Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


$10 A DAY SELLING NEW ARTICLE—EVERY 

firm needs quantity. Nice, pleasant business. Big 
demand everywhere. Samples free. Metallic Mfg. Co., 
431 М. Clark, Chicago. 


WANTED—SOLE AGENCY FOR INDIA—UNDER- 

taking administration of goods under consignments; 
agreement if required. Quote agency terms, commission 
and terms of payment with samples. Apply to L. 
Svienousan & Co, Importers and Exporters, 1 Albert 
Victor Road, Bangalore, British India. 


vertise for the services of some one else. Others—not subscribers 
to pay 25 cente per line for classified ads. In sending in 
line so that there will be no trouble over the insertion. 


A GOOD SHORTHAND REPORTER 


is the only kind you can afford to em- 
ploy. I am well prepared to handle 
all kinds of law and general reporting. 


FRED H. GURTLER 


SHORTHAND REPORTER 
Phone Randolph 3038 — 810-811 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 


N ILLINOIS corporation located in Chi- 
cago, manufacturing and jobbing a line 
of staple novelties, has for ten years 

successfully sold its product by mail to 
clothiers and furnishers. The owner is now 
increasing the line, has abundant capital, but 
wants a few good, reliable salesmen to 
become interested and sell the goods. They 
may take stock, if they desire. Arrangements 
to become effective January next. Young 
men desiring connections where immediate 
financial advantage will accrue, and where 
they may acquire substantial interest, if they 
so desire, please address, BUSINESS PHI- 
LOSOPHER, LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Financing an Enterprise 
By FRANCIS COOPER 


WO volumes that have 

helped hundreds of men 

win fortunes by showing 
them how to successfull 
finance and promote their busi- 
ness or their discoveries. High- 
ly endorsed. Only successful 
work on promotion. 


Volume 1 describes condi- 
tions necessary for successful 
financing; how to investigate, 
protect and capitalize an 
enterprise; experimental work 
and model making. 


Volume 2 tells best methods 
for securing money, privately, 
or publicly, by advertising; how 
to advertise, how to write a 
winning prospectus. Import- 
ant chapters on stock, bonds, 
incorporations, etc. 


Invaluable knowledge 
gathered from fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Save you hundred 
times its cost. Full descript- 
ive circular if you want it. 


600 pp. 1909 ed. Buckram binding. Two 
vols., $4.00 prepaid. Either vol. 
separately, $2.00 prepaid. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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66 °¢ 99 A Remarkable Book for the 
The Successful Life PEOPLE WHO DO THINGS 
Written by that Eminent Author, Editor and Lecturer, ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 


This book tells yon just how to make your life a success, how to keep it a success if you are in 
business, and how to get up from failure and achieve success in spite of former downfalls. It points 


The Way to Wealth, Health and Happiness 


for all three are necessary to and come with a successful life. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS ARE: 


@ Facts and Foolishness Advised. The Wheat and Chaff in so-called "New Thought” Literature on this 
subject. What does it mean to "Concentrate" ? What “Holding the Thought of Opulence” brought. Can 
men do several things well today, and how? How to find your "Calling" in life. Why some men with 
Advantages fail, and others without Succeed. How to make Failure Help. When are you “Down and 
Out"? How to meet Competition. How to deal with the *"Knocker." How to meet Financial Crises. 
How to Secure Money to run your Business. How to Select Partners. How to “Branch Out.” When 
and Where to Invest, etc. 


@ Тн $2.50 Boox Free то You. Issued in fine cloth, it will cost $2.50. But to quickly increase the 
circulation of Tur Lyceum Wonmrp, a magazine for everybody in the home, office, library, study, etc., full 
of Instruction—Entertainment—Inspiration. Edited by the well-known lecturer, Arthur E. Gringle, and 
published at Indianapolis, Ind., at 15 cente a copy, and $1.00 per year (no FREE samples), we shall issue 
a special edition, bound in handsome cloth, and give copy absolutely free to all who send $1.00 now for a 
year's subscription to the magazine. 

@ Srrcrar—If you read the first three numbers of Tur Lyceum Wonrp and are not more than convinced 
that the magazine is worth the dollar, then ask us to stop it and get your money back. Is that fair? 


крат. THE LYCEUM WORLD ^g ame 


@ Have You Авпату? As Musician, Dramatic Entertainer, Vocalist, Speaker, and do you want to increase 
your ability or use it on the platform? Then write to the editor for help and information how to secure а 
place, and send $1.00 for subscription to The Lyceum World, which gives you the latest news about this field. 


You Are a Human Chemical 


\ £3 are therefore interested in “Human Chemicals," which is a little book written 
by Thomas Dreier and pronounced by Dr. Katherine. M. Н. Blackford, the formu- 
lator of the Science of Character Analysis, to be one of the best things written on 

the subject.—It is a snappy, keen, analytical, bright and scientific booklet intended 

to help executives manage their helpers.— It will enable you to more easily adjust your- 
self to others so as to produce harmonious relations.— It will give you Reasons Why 
some persons make you unhappy and How you can avoid that irritation. —It contains 
information that to big executives will prove of incalculable value in dollars and cents. 
Joseph P. Day, the New York real estate auctioneer who sells $100,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty a year, ordered all his associates to read it.—' This is a practical, common-sense, help- 
ful, inspirational, business-building essay that will help you, no matter what your profes- 
sion or position.— It is written for men who 
desire to climb.— It is attractively printed 
and bound, and sent prepaid at these prices. 


ч 


Here's а dollar; send me The Backbone 
Monthly each month for one year and a copy 
of "Human Chemicals" (de luxe binding) by 
return mail. 


Art Binding, рег сору. . .. . .35с 
De Luxe Binding (limp leather) 75c 


Note—1f you will send us one yearly subscription to The 
Backbone Monthly (for yourself or any other person) we 
will send you a copy of this book in de luxe binding free. 


The Backbone Society 


145 FOX STREET * AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Name. . . 


Address 


W.P. 1-11 
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“Power of Will” tells you 


The Law of Great Thinking. 
The Four Factors on which great 


thinking depends. 3 
How to develop analytical power. 
How to think “all arocnd" any 
subject. 


How to throw tbe mind into deliberate, 
controlled, productive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Perfect Mind 
Concentration. 

How to acquire the power of Consecu- 
tive Thinking, Reasoning, Analysis. 

How to make any оре yield ideas, 
instructions, material, for essays, 
speeches, compositions, descriptions. 

How-to acquire the skill of Creative 

ting. - 

How toguard against errors in Thought. 

How to make the Wil) supreme in 
the Mental Realm. 

How to drive from the mind all un- 
welcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of thought 
with keen, concentrated гет. 

How to develop Reasoning Power. 

How to handle the mind in Creative 
Thinking. 

The secret of Building Mind Power. 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Master of Body. 

What creates Human Power. 

The Six Principles of Will-training. 

Definite Methods for developing Will. 

The Seven bi that Mo develop- 

Н ment volos рар А à & 
ow to develop to a hig ee the 
Mental Moods of Interest. Posting, 
Energy, Permission, Decision, Con- 
tinuity, Understanding, Reason. 

The Six Crown Principles for multi- 
plying Will-Power. 

The NINETY-NINE STAR METHODS 
for usi Will-Power in the Con- 
duct of Life. 

The Seven Great Principles of drill 
in Mental, Physical, Personal power. 

The FIFTY-ONÉ MAXIMS for Applied 

wer of Perception, мазо 
agination, Self Analysis, Control. 

How to make the Eye a great power 
in Influence and Observation. 

How to develop a strong keen m 

How to make the Eye yield values in 
Mind-Power. 

mow to concentrate the eye upon what 

before you —object, person, 
printed page, work. 

How to school the eye for power in 
business, society, public. 

How to force Will into the eye. 

How to cultivate a bright, attracting, 
intelligent eye expression. 

How to become aware of Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body well-poised 

How to open the Mind and Body for 
reception of incoming power. 

How to exercise the nerves. 

How to throw off the mood of Worry 

Affirmation of Supreme Well-being. 

How to overcome the tyranny of 
the Nervous system. 

How to secure steady nerves. 

How to зир the body quiet, controlled 
conserved in power, eliminating all 
nerve-force destroying habits. 

How to train the great executive 
servant of tbe Mind—the Hand. 

How to maintain the Central Factors 

‚ 9f Body health. 

The First, Second and Third difficulties 

in Mastering Harmful Habits. 

Тре Law of Will-Power іп Habits. 

Mental Law of Habit Cure. 


FOR YOU IN 


"POWER OF WILL" 


By FRANK CHANNING HADDOCK, Ph. D. 


This great Training-System builds 


Power of 


MIND 
WILL 
CULTURE 
MAGNETISM 
INTELLECT 
INFLUENCE 
LEADERSHIP 
MASTERY 
FINANCIAL 
ABILITY 


Makes Masterful Men and Queenly Women. 


Contains a vast amount of Direct Personal 
Instruction. Its hundreds of fascinating pages 
are crowded with the diamond - value dis- 
coveries of 18 years research by a keen schol- 
ar-philosopher-scientist. It tells in clear, 
po nted, easily understood language exactly 
what to do and How To Do 'THAT for mul- 
tiplied Success- Powers, Its instructions 
will make you a leader in any Business, Art, 
Profession, Society. Claimed by authorities 
“the most searching study of psycho-physical 
man in print." Read the very brief analysis 
given here and answer: "Can I afford to be 
without this lifetime Manual and Guide 
to Business, Financial, Personal, 
Social Success?" 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 


A noble volume, 400 pages, gilt top, choice 

paper and printing, 28 елар», 30 original power 

poems. Superbly bound in royal purple rib- 

silk, size 6x9. " Edition Royale" now ready. 

Delivered anywhere on earth. Order your 
copy at once. 


So extremely good that I will buy 
the book back from anyone who 
will part with it inside five days 
-— from receipt. 


Descriptive booklet "SECRETS OF SUCCESS" 

mailed to anyone not already convinced of 

of the Necessiry of owning this Peerless 
Guidebook, 


Tear this page out, write your name and 
address on the bottom, enclose remittance 
aud mail immediately to 


Albert Lewis Pelton, 


Associate Manager; PowEn-BooK LIBRARY, 


Meriden, Conn., Я. S. А. 
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UCCESS-POWER 


«Power of Will" teaches you 


The Seven Laws for ridding yourselt 
of Profane Speaking. 

Te oe a bu оба for master- 

ng and Irratibility. 

What the cho-Physical cause of 
the Drink Habit is. 

Nine lo demonstrated regimes for 
mastering this curse (Rare Value). 

How to overcome embarrassing Hesi- 
tation of Speech. 

How to develop a direct, forceful, 
effective stvle of talking in business, 
society, anywhere. 

How to eliminate Mind-wandering. 

How to hold the mind closely upon 
any desired line of thought. 

How to speak qon роже 


and think ahead for t expression. 
How to school y against 
Thoughtlessness. 


How to overcome Indecision. 

How to develop abundance of Thought. 

The Principles of Memory. 

How to throw Attention and Energy 
into Memory culture. 

The Psychological Principles for mem- 
orizing words, sentences, anything. 

The Inner Law of Memory. 

The Star Method for remembering 
the substance of any book. 

How to plan ahead in your career 
th: the г“ Pioneer Power— 
IMAGINATION. 


How to plan conduct so as to avoid 
former mistakes of Thought, Action. 

Ноу to make the proe fill 
the mind with Life, Action, Energy, 
Beauty, scenes of Pleasure, ofit. 

How to work the Imagination for 
discovery and invention. 

How to improve mechanical devices. 

How to create and build new devices. 

How to make Imagination create for 
Literary Ability. 

How to make Imagination sugges 
improvements in  busin the 
home, your environment, conduct. 

How to look into the Workshop of 
the Mind — and ve ideas and 
thoughts Practical Creation. 

How to cure diseased Imagination. 

How to banish unhealthly mind states. 

How to banish fear of Men, Ш Luck, 
Death, Hell, Misfortune., 

How to arrive at best decisions. 

How to use the power of deliberation. 

What Francis Bacon said you must 
do to work (influence) any man. 

The First Principle for success in 
contact with others. 

The Mental Attitude you must hold 
to impress people. 

The Secret of Control of Others. 

How permanent Influence over others 
is secured. 

The Best Rule in the Control of Others. 

The FIFTY-FOUR MASTER RULES 
in the control of others. 

The chief difficulty of Public Speaking. 

How to use the Skill-Art of Influence 
before any audience. 

How to acquire Thought, Develop 
^m OU ^ Exercise Expression. 

How to be instructive, 
pointed, effective, clear. 

How to overcome stage fright and 
embarassment. 

How to secure poise, power, persuasive 
ability. 

How to handle eyes, voice, body. 

How to deeply impress the audience, 

A scientific treatise with hundreds of 
rules for training the child's will. 


impressive. 
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By Arthur Edward Phillips, Author of * Natural Drills in Expression," etc., 
Director, Department of Public Speaking, the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical Luther Church at 


Chicago; Principal, Phillips School 
of Oratory, Chicago. 


Adopted by Representative Schools and Uni- 
versities Throughout the Nation. 


ness in speech. It is a distinct departure from anything yet published on the 

subject. There is no book now in your prany. that can fill the place of 
“Effective Speaking.” 

This book presents the essentials of effectiveness in ali departments of speaking , 
—business, social and public. It trains the judgment in the use of the great prin- 
ciples that govern power and success in speech, and offers a logical way to develop 
skill as an extemporaneous speaker. 

Further, this book presents a complete set of exercises covering every important 
point discussed; also, a complete set of questions. It gives over one hundred 
examples from master speakers illustrative of the principles developed. 

If you wish to increase your power as an entertaining speaker, read pages 63 to 
78; if you wish to increase your power as a convincing speaker, read pages 42 to 47; 
if you wish to increase your power as an impressive speaker, read pages 39 to 42; if 
you wish to increase your power as a persuasive speaker, read pages 48 to 62; if you 
wish to increase your power of memory, read pages 211 to 213; if you wish to 
increase your power to speak extemporaneously, read pages 88 to 171; if you wish to 
improve your style, read pages 181 to 201. 

If you sincerely seek power in speaking you cannot afford to be without this 
book. It is a need. 


Г. THIS work is found the first presentation of the true principles of effective- 


t 


Some of the Institutions Using ‘‘ Effective Speaking:’’ 


University ог CHICAGO Cornert University Le.anp STANForp UNiversity 
University oF VIRGINIA University or ILLINOIS University or GEORGIA 
MicuicaN. State NORMAL BzLorr CoLLEGE Knox COLLEGE 

Universiry or MINNESOTA Cornett COLLEGE Drury COLLEGE 

University ог Iowa Baxer University Lawrence University 
Missourr State NogMAL Ox tanoma State NORMAL Bucxne tt University 
University ор OKLAHOMA DnmAxx University WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON UNIVERSITI 
Upper lowa University University or DENVER Orivrr Со1тЕСЕ 

Universiry or ОТАН Скоксїл State NORMAL Yanxton COLLEGE 

University ог GEORGIA SourHwzsrERN Universiry AvuGustina COLLEGE 

Iowa Statz NonMAL INpiANA ЭТАТЕ NORMAL University оғ CHATTANOOGA 
NoxrHWrxsTERN Universiry — Torzpo UNiversity ALBION COLLEGE 

Аормлм Со1тЕСЕ OTTERBEIN UNiversity University or Norta Daxota 
Syracuse University NoaruwzsrERN COLLEGE University or Soutn Dakota 


Price $1.50, Delivered 


The Taylor Book Store, Rockefeller, Illinois 
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Examine the List—Select Those That Will 


Help You—Mail Your Order Today 


Authorized American Edition of 


, 
DICKSEE'S AUDITING 
Revised and Enlarged 
By Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. A. 

The acknowledged authority in both England and 
America on all subjects connected with auditing. 
The pem edition retains all the valuable mat- 
ter of the first edition, revised and brought up to 
date, and in addition oper 200 pages of enttrel, 
new matter. 'The subject treatment is (1) Aut 
iting—Up to the Trial Balance; (2) Methods of 
Account; Qi Special Considerations in Different 
Classes of Audit; (4) Auditing—From Trial Bal- 
ance to Balance Sheet; (5) Forms of Account and 
Balance Sheets; (6) What Are Profits? (7) The 
Attitude of the Auditor; (8) The Liabilities of 
Auditors; (9) Investigations; (10) Interest; (11) 
Professional Ethics; (12) C. P. А. Examination 
Questions, Contains 100 pages of model forms 
of Balance Sheets, Income and Profit and Loss 
Accounts, etc., etc. 6x9. 586 pages. 1900, Dur- 
able cloth, gold stamped. $5.00 delivered. 


A Manual of 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 


By Thos. Conyngton of the N. Y. Bar 


No corporation official can really afford to be 
without this book. In it can be found immediately 
a clear, accurate, non-technical answer to any quts 
tion concerning the legal side of corporate manage- 
ment. Tells the purposes, scope, and uses of the 
Charter and By-Laws: the rights, duties, powers 
ind liabilities of Officers, Directors, and Stock 
holders under all circumstances: explains fully 
the issuance, sale, record and transfer of stock: 
tells how to conduct meetings: how to keep all 
books of record; and discusses such important 
matters as Committees, Dividends, Consolidations, 
Re-organization, etc. А safe guide in any state. 
Contains also over 200 model legal forms, covering 
practically every matter in corporation work re- 
quiring а form. Third Edition 1909. бхо. 
Buckram binding. $3.50 delivered, 


A Manual of 
CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 
By Thos. Conyngton of the N. Y. Bar 


Explains clearly and in detail every step necessary 
for the organization and incorporation of a new 
company ог the reorganization of an old one. Des- 
cribes ends sought by incorporation: stock sub- 
scription lists and contracts: tells where to incorp- 
orate and the expense: detailed explanation of cap- 
italization and the stock system and the status of 
stockholders: describes the nature and functions of 
the Charter and By-laws: tells how to conduct 
meetings: how to elect officers and directors, and 
defines their duties, powers and liabilities; full in- 
formation for the protection of minority interests, 
protection of an inventor, underwriting, promoters, 
etc, etc, Accurate, authoritative, up-to-date, and 
entirely free from legal technicalities. Second Ed. 
1908. бх о. Buckram. $3.00 delivered, 


CORPORATE FINANCE 
and ACCOUNTING 


By H. C. Bentley, C. P. A. 

Ev corporation treasurer and accountant 
should possess this book. И is a complete work- 
ing manual covering the daily duties of these offi- 
cials, In six parts, as follows: (1) The corpora» 
tion treasurer, his legal status, the requirements 
of his office, his duties, powers and liabilities, his 
relation to corporate affairs ín general, his bond- 
ing; (2) An extended exposition of the methods 
and forms for practical corporate accounting, des- 
cribing the various forms of books and entries; 
(3) Corporate finances, includi funds in gen- 
eral, bank deposits, checks and dividends; (4) 
Negotiable instruments, their nature and requi- 
sites, their general and special liabilities, their 
collection; (5) Corporate securities; (6) 44 model 
legal forms for signatures, checks, receipts, reso- 
lutions and certifications, 6x9. Buckram. 
500 pp. $4.00 delivered, 


CONDITIONAL SALES 


Ву F. B. Haring of the ВаНаю Bar 


No concern which makes credit sales should be 
without this book. l: states clearly the require- 
ments for a valid contract of conditional sale in 
every state of the Union, whereby title to goods 
sold is retained in the vendor until payment has 
been made. This information is arranged under 
uniform headings giving Legal Status of Contracts, 
how to execute them, acknowledgement or proof 
required, recording or filing necessary, recording 
fee, renewals, discharge, Landlord's lien, criminal 
liability of vendee, action for money judgment, 
claim on fixtures, when vendor or vendee loses, etc. 
Approved forms of contracts, acknowledgements, 
etc, Used asa guide by hundreds of the largest 
concerns in the country. ‘Send us another copy,” 
say Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 6x9. Buckram 
1909. $5.00 delivered, 


FINANCING an ENTERPRISE 


By Francis Cooper 


A practical two-volume work telling how 
to secure capital and successfully promote 
a business enterprise of any kind, Vol. 1 
describes conditions necessary for success- 
ful financing: tells how to investigate, pro- 
tect, and capitalize an enterprise, discusses 
experimental work and model making. 
Vol. II tells best methods for securing 
money, privately, or publicly, by advertising: 
how to write a prospectus. Important 
chapters on stocks, bonds, incorporation, 
underwriting, etc. Written from 15 years’ 
promoting experience. Only reliable work 
on the subject Third edition. 1909. 
543 рр. Buckram. Both vols, $4.00 
delivered, Either vol, singly $2.00 de- 


livered, 
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17 И Thes К. Men Know it, Don't ? 
You Want to Know it Тоо..... 


ror. FrouRnwor, of the University of Geneva, Switzerland, says of it: “We have 
- nothing so well done in French." 


С Pave. RICHET, of Paris, France—“I have read it with the keenest interest.’ 


! Pror. Max DESSOIR, of Berlin, Germany—"I was especially pleased with its sound, 
N original ideas.” 


I. Pror. SCHILLER, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, England—“I was particularly 
_ pleased with this book." 


р». Van EEDEN, Amsterdam, Holland—" The sort of a book I considered absolutely 
RYE _ mecessary for the enlightenment of the public on this important subject." 


Poor. Barrett, of the Royal College of Sciences for Ireland—"I trust this work will 
really have the wide circulation it deserves.” 


ES WiLLiAM Crookes, Е. ‚В. S., of London—“This book should be read with the 
| utmost interest and care.” 


Da TE FUNK, of Funk and Wagnalls, New York—“A strong book on a most 
‚ vital subject.” 


„М е С. Prince, M. D., of Boston—“I am sure it is destined to do a great deal 
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| How: Lyman J. Gace, banker, ex-secretary of ће U. S. treasury—‘It has made good 
s purpose, which cannot be said of all books." 


Pror. ELMER GATES, of Washington, D. C.—"Tt is the best simple statement of the 
. subject extant.” 
Rey. бами, Fattows, D. D., LL. D., Presiding Bishop Episcopal Church, 
i _ Chicago—“Practical, reliable, and has rendered a great service to the world.” 


— Rey. Муал. Dwicur Hinr, D. D., Brooklyn, М. Y.—"Fills a real want. All 
|. persons will find it most suggestive and helpful.” 


| Re, Н. W. Tuomas, D. D; Ph. D., Chicago—"It reaches the heights of a singular 
|. power over its readers. There is certainly coming, and very near, a new birth of life." 


_ Еівват HussBaRp, East Aurora, ЇЧ. Y.—"It shows a sure insight into the heart of, 
that is bound to make the world better." 


What Are They Talking About? 


About a New Book by Dr. Stanley 
LeFevre Krebs entitled 


he Law of Suggestion" 


__ M you wish we can get a copy for you, cloth-bound, post-paid, 
“ for 75 cents. (Stamps, check or money-order.) 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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when you purchased business stationery you had to pay 
‘the cost of wasteful methods of distribution. Today you 
can secure the advantage of every modern economy in both 
manufacture and distribution by insisting that your sta- 


tionéry be produced on 
In White and Best at the Price Envelopes 
Six Colors to Match 


This fine paper is sold direct to responsible printers and 
lithographers, in quantities of 500 lbs. or more. While — 
other fine papers are sold in ream lots through jobbers, . 
just as they were fen years ago. di 


The marked economies of our method of distribution and | 
the substantial quality of Construction Bond have brought _ 
us the support of the leading makers of high-grade staz. 
tionery throughout the United States—from Boston and. — 

New York to Seattle and Los Angeles, from the Twin = ~ 
Cities to Galveston. So you can get Construction Bond ~ 
from at least one /eading firm in your city. ү ^ 
Their name and portfolio of handsome specimen letterheads on ders n. AIT 
Bond will be sien free if you ask on your business stationery. Маке — Б 
а note now to write us, if you want 


_ W. E. Wroe & Co. 
308 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Your Leading Makers of 
Fine Business Stationery — 


in almost esi city —from Boston and New York 
to Seattle and Los Angeles—carry in stock and: 
recommend 


(Trade Mark negistered) 


CONSTRUCTION 


In White and А Envelopes 
Six Colors the Price te Match 


BOND 


as the oz/y paper in which they can produce 


Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 


Such “trade support” as this is given to no other paper. It 
has been achieved by the substantial quality of Construction 
Bond combined with the marked ecomomtes of our modern 
method of distribution,—i. e. selling direct to responsible 
printers and lithographers in quantities o) 500 lbs. or more 
while other fine papers are?sold in ream lots through jobbers. 


You get the benefit of the utmost efficiency in every stage 
of manufacture and distribution oz/y when you specity Con- 
struction Bond for your business stationery and do business 
with the kind of concerns who can furnish it. The names 
of those in your locality and handsome specimen letter- 
heads sent free if you ask us on your билес letterhead. 


W. E. Wroe & Co. 
308 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Sheldon Will 
Show You How 


ООО 


More money, bigger salaries, bigger profits 
are all the result of better salesmanship. If you 
will spendafew minutes of yourspare time with 
Sheldon to master the fundamental principles 
of how to sell your product or your services to 
best advantage in the best market, you can im- 
mediately put yourself on the way to more 
money. 

Men are beginning to realize that it takes 
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more than ability and hard work to make a big 
success. Hundreds of hard working, willing 
men of ability are pushing a pen over a lot of 
books when they ought to be pushing a 
business. 

If these men only knew it, there's а way 
to analyze their own success qualities, a way 
to understand the every-day operation of 
business laws, a quick and easy way to 


Overcome the Margin Between Failure and Success 


In your spare time at home you can 
master the fundamentals of business success 
through a series of fascinating lessons without 
any heavy problems to work out. 

You can readily put your finger on the 
difflculty that stands between you and more 
money or more prospects. 

Sheldon wants to point the way for you—he 
wants to mail you a copy of The Sheldon Book 
now, Free of all expense, 
if you will agree to read it. 


The Sheldon 


This book is a key to The Sheldon Courses 
in Salesmanship, Business Buildin and Man 
Building. It's an opportunity to ''look into’’ 
'The Sheldon Proposition at no more expense 
than a two-cent stamp. 

Place one on a letter today and get your 
copy. Fill out this coupon and mail it today. 
You ought to have this Free Book now. 
The Sheldon School, 1047 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me FREE copy of THE SHELDON BOOK 
and full information rexarding Sheldon Methods. 


IVR Une cci КРИТ 
School SIfébt «aeos ооо AE XC AV EE 
1047 Republic Building, City 
E Chicago, Illinois 3n 
DUANAN AAA О 
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“I Would Give Thousands 
of Dollars to Know Men" 


HE managing proprietor of a large 

factory recently entertained a student 

of the Science of Character Analysis, 
formulated and taught by Dr. Katherine 
М. H. Blackford. The two walked 
through the plant. 

"I will introduce you to the heads of 
my departments," said the Big Man, "and 
afterwards I want you to tell me what 
you can about them." 

When they returned to the office the 
student said: 

“Two of your men are unfit for their 
positions. So-and-So is a hard worker, 
conscientious, skilled, thorough and accur- 
ate. He takes no account of his own time 
and energy, and is always on the job. But 
he is a poor executive, doesn't control his 
men, can't get their confidence, and his 
department falls far below the standard in 
quantity and quality of output. 

“The other man, head of your 
department, is also industrious and skilled. 
He is a splendid executive, and gets the 
maximum of efficiency out of his men. But 
he can't be trusted. He is untruthful, and 
is unreliable in money matters. Не is cun- 
ning and hard to detect in his dishonesty, 
but you know that he is robbing you. 

"Your other heads of departments are 
all good men for their jobs." 


"You have hit the nail on the head in 
every case," said the Big Man. "I would 
“gladly give thousands of dollars to know 
men as you do. It has cost me months of 
time and a pile of good money in actual 
losses to learn about these men what you 
saw at a glance." 


How Much Would You Give? 


How much time and money does it cost 
you to learn the true character and capacity 
of your employes? Your customers? 
Your clients? Your business associates? 

How much would you give to be able to 
read them all at a glance? To know the 
worker, the executive, the artist, the detail 
man, the salesman, the honest, the dishon- 


est, by infallible indications instantly seen 
and interpreted? 

How much would it be worth to you 
to know how to combine human chemicals 
in your organization most effectively? 

What would you be willing to pay to 
be able to know, scientifically, just what 
profession or occupation that boy of yours 
ought to follow? 

These things need no longer be matters 
of blind ignorance or groping guesswork. 
Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 
has formulated the Science of Character 
Analysis, and has taught it, successfully, 
by personal instruction, for several years. 

She counts among her satisfied and 
enthusiastic students thousands of the lead- 
ing business men of the United States and 
Canada. 

Dr. Blackford writes about the Science 
of Character Analysis exclusively for 

The Business Philosopher 

She began a series of twelve articles on 
the subject in the November number. 
'These articles have awakened widespread 
interest among business men, educators, 
parents and others. 

You can get T'he Business Philosopher 
for one year, beginning with the April 
number, which will contain Dr. Black- 
ford's sixth article on Character Analysis, 
and all the back numbers containing this 
series, for Two Dollars and Thirty 
Cents, if your subscription reaches our 
office on or before the 31st of March, 1911. 

This is your great opportunity. Send 
the Two Dollars and Thirty Cents 
today. Use this coupon. 


Sheldon Universitv Press, Libertyville, Ill. 
Here is Two Dollars and Thirty Cents 
($2.30), for which send me ТнЕ Busi- 
NESS PHILOSOPHER for one year, beginning 
with April, 1911, and back numbers from 
November to March, inclusive. 


City and State... osse 
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30 Editions Since Publication 


It is Only Once in a Decade, not 
Oftener, that a Really Great 
Book is Written—this is One 


We want you to read Jules Payot's ‘EDUCATION OF THE WILL,” 
because it is a great book. No matter what your present position in life 
may be, this book will help you to greater achievement— greater success. 


If after reading '"The Education of the Will" you tell 
us that you have not been benefited, have not been 
inspired to higher, nobler thoughts, have not been 
clearly directed to a better standard of life, send the 
book back to us and we will refund the purchase 


price paid by you. 


The author, one of the foremost edu- 
cators of France, proves that character 
is not wholly a matter of birth or 
heredity, but that through the education 
of the will, character can be formed 
and developed to the highest degree. 

АП that is necessary is that one pos- 
sesses the desire for mental superiority. 

No matter how richly endowed you 
may be mentally you can only go as far 
as your will will carry you. 

If you follow the suggestions in this 
book you can secure mastery of your 
will, and that means not only spiritual 
but worldly supremacy, because your 


will is the force that drives and directs 
your faculties; the higher its develop- 
ment, the more profitably you may capi- 
talize your talents. 

While the author's thesis is based upon 
the soundest laws of psychology, the 
book is written in plain, frank language, 
unclouded by abstruse scientific terms, 
and it is easily understood by the ordi- 
nary reader. 

Every father and mother should insist 
that their children, from seventeen years 
of age upward, read this book not only 
once but several times. 


CAUTION—Be sure that it is Payot'; book that 
you buy as there is another book with the 
same title, but which has no relation to this. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL, by Jules Payot, Litt, D , Ph. D., trane- 
lated from the French by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Professor Clinical Psychiatry, 
Fordham University, New York, 12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50; post-paid, $1.60. 


Sheldon University Press, Area P. O., Rockefeller, Ill. 
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Ring the Bell Every Time 


WHAT is it worth to you to be able to ring the bell every time 

you strike for a customer's order? What is it worth to you to be 
able, when he puts forth an objection, to knock that objection sky 
high with the irresistible force of a selling argument that has been 
tried and proven by the best salesmen of the best concerns in the 
world—concerns whose names are household words by reason of the 
enormous sales these very selling arguments have brought them? 


What is it Worth to You: 


—To know in advance the 
objections your prospect will 
make and the best answer to 
each that has ever yet been dis- 
covered. 


—To have a number of an- 
swers (in some cases as many 
as twenty to thirty) to each 
obiection—all ^ irresistible—600 
irresistible selling arguments? 


—То know that every one of 
these arguments has been 
evolved by years of hard ex- 
perience—improved and made 
боот by constant successful 
use 


—То know that many of 
these arguments cost thousands 
of dollars in experience before 
they were discovered and per- 
fected—and that many of them 
have sold millions of dollars 
worth of goods? 


Every Page Coinable 
Into Money 


A chemical formula writ- 
ten on the back of an en- 
velope may be worth a for- 
tune; a few figures giving 
the combination to a safe 
may unlock a door with 
millions behind it. Every 
page of this book contains 
a selling formula that you 
can coin into ready money. 
Every one of these 600 ir- 
resistible arguments opens a 
door that will lead you to 
more sales and more com- 
missions. You could well 
pay, if you had to, a green- 
back for every page of this 
book; but the cost to you is 
slight. 


: : —Can you afford to pay one-half cent for an argument 
Sign This Coupon that has sold thousands of dollars worth of goods—an 
argument whose discovery cost hundreds or even thousands of dollars in time and experierice and 
actual money of star salesmen and great concerns. 

—An argument that will surely close sales for you—that may clear you a hundred dollars in 
commissions the first day you use it, and hundreds or even thousands of dollars as you use it 
over and over again, throughout the entire year and for years to come. 

Can you afford to pay one-half cent for what is worth anywhere from $10.00 to $1,000.00 in 
actual money-making power to you? 


Then Sign This Coupon and Mail Today 


Tue SHELDON University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
Enclosed please find $4.00 for your Two Big Volumes of Six Hundred Talking Points | 


and Selling Arguments. 
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Plan to"Come to the Sheldon 
Summer School This Year 


OW, that is my hearty word to 
N you — whoever you are — reading 
this page. 

And I am going to give you the reasons 
— some of them. I couldn't give you them 
all if I used the whole magazine. 

First of all, it is agreed that you will 
take a vacation this summer, isn't it? That 
being settled, the next thing is to decide 
where you will go. 

Where you can get the most for your 
 money—isn't that right? 

Now, just figure up all the things that 
make a vacation ideal. Take your time 
about it. Get them all down in the list. 
Then see if the list I set down here doesn't 
equal yours, almost item for item, with a 
: few thrown in for good measure. 

Here is my list: 

'The open air, the forest, the meadows, 
a lake, good roads, quiet, comfort, con- 
venience, good food, good water, fishing, 
horseback riding, sailing, canoeing, swim- 
ming, base ball, tennis, basket ball, cross 
country, dancing, good company, music, 
simplicity, quick transportation. 

Now add to all that the fact that at 
Sheldonhurst, on the shores of Lake Eara 
. next summer, you will get the personal 
instruction of Mr. Sheldon and his chosen 
staff of specialists in man building, business 
building, salesmanship, character analysis 
and practical business methods, and where 
can you beat it? 

The business world has paid Mr. Shel- 
don about two million dollars in the last 
nine years for his man building and busi- 
ness building ideas. 

Why? 

Because he has helped people to make 
more money. 
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Wouldn't it be a great combination to 
get the finest kind of a vacation, and, at the 
same time, get the personal instruction of 
a man like that? 

And you can, at the Sheldon Summer 
School—and at a very modest expense. 


You see, I speak confidently. 


This is not an experiment. Mr. Sheldon 
conducted a Summer School at Sheldon- 
hurst during the summer of 1909. And, 
although it was the first, it was a great 
success. Then he conducted the second 
session at Sheldonhurst during the summer 
of 1910. The enrollment was more than 
twice as large as in 1909, and everybody 
present said he had the time of his life. 
I am going to print a few letters from the 
students themselves, so you will not need 
to take my word for it. 

But before I yield the floor to them, let 
me tell you some more about this school. 

Sheldonhurst is only thirty-five miles 
from Chicago, the greatest commercial 
object lesson of the age—or any age. 

There are two hundred acres of forest, 
one hundred acres of lake, and nearly seven 
hundred acres altogether in the Sheldon- 
hurst estate—and it is all yours during the 
Summer School. 

'The camp is reached by Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul; St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Sault Ste. Marie, and Chicago 
and Milwaukee electric railways. 'The 
stations, Libertyville, on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul; Rockefeller, on the 
"Soo," and Sheldonhurst, on the Chicago 
and Milwaukee electric. 

Now, here is what some of the students 
of last summer's school have to say: 


“Better Than Any Vacation I Ever Spent” 


'This, by E. A. Florang, president of the 
Burlington Basket Company, of Burling- 
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ton, Iowa, puts it pretty strongly. But if 
you had been there, you would know why 
none of them can find words expressive 
enough to tell how much they enjoyed and 
profited by the school. Come and try it 
for yourself. 


I enjoyed the two weeks at your camp better 
than any. vacation I ever spent in my life. 'The 
lectures were a positive treat and you can look 
for from four to six people from our firm to 
attend your.next year's Summer School. 


. Never Spent More Profitable Time 


Honestly, now, wouldn't you like to be 
able to write a letter like this one by Orloy 
А. Freeman, of Joplin, Missouri, after the 
Summer School this year? Better be count- 
ing on it. 

With all sincerity, I can say that never have 
I spent two weeks more profitable than the time 
I put in at your Summer School this year. It 
was real recreation gained without losing a 
moment of time. Only after I had promised 
myself to be on hand again next year did I 
become reconciled to leave Sheldonhurst on the 
Wednesday morning following the close of the 


School, and if all goes well, I will be with you 
three months next year instead of two weeks. 


“The Days Were Golden” 


Homer Kessler, with the Chicago office 
of the Central Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, puts his feeling briefly, but strongly, 
in these words: 

My experience at the Sheldon Summer School 
was indeed a delight. The days I was in 
attendance were golden. 


A Big Ratio of Service to Cost 


Morris Kobacker, furniture dealer, from 
Flint, Michigan, brought his family and 
was with us throughout the session. And 
this is what he wrote when he got home: 


Am home and feel more capable of being in a 
harness than I was before I had that delightful 
vacation and season of instructions at your 
Summer School. I feel under great obligations 
to you and your able associates. You certainly 
practice what you preach, namely, "Service." 


‘each additional hour. 


I have certainly received fully $16.00 worth of 
“Service” for every $1.00 that I have paid. 


Make Your Reservation Now 


Tuition, tent and board for the session 
will be forty-five dollars. Foz shorter peri- 
ods, three dollars and seventy-five cents a 
day—board, two dollars a day. Children 
under fourteen years, half price. The pay- 
ment for tuition by the head of the family 
includes the other members. Board at the 
big table and a good tent will be ten 
dollars a week for those not paying tuition. 

Boats furnished free. 


Art Koon’s famous saddle horses, seven- 
five cents for the first hour; forty cents for 
Single buggies, one 
dollar for the first hour; seventy-five cents 
for each additional hour. 

The Sheldon Summer School session for 
1911 opens on Monday, July 3, and closes 
Saturday, July 15. 

Make your reservation now, if possible. 
Anyhow, send it in just as soon as you can 
decide to come, so that a tent may be pro- 
vided for you, and a plate laid for you at 
the table. 

Bring your old clothes, tennis racquet, 
fishing tackle, walking shoes, riding habit, 
camera, swimming suit, mandolin, guitar, 
good appetite, a merry heart, family and 
congenial friends. 


Use this coupon in making your reser- 
vation: | 


SHELDON SUMMER SCHOOL | 
Libertyville, Illinois | 


Make reservation #ог........................ persons 


in a good tent, also a place at the table. 
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Lonely a pilgrim toiled along the way 
Across an unknown land. He sought the Height 


О eem 
Compensation's Glass 


His eyes had barely glimpsed across the miles — 

And through the mists of years that hung between. 
Hardships and terrors shrieked and hissed their threats, 
As he began the long and arduous climb. 

Lashed by the winds and stung by sullen cold; 
Drenched by floods and burned by brazen suns; 

Torn by the thorns and gashed by treacherous rocks; 
He struggled day by day 'till, numbed by pain, 

He scarce could feel the tortures he endured. 


Then fiercer anguish roused the torpor of his soul. 
Slow famine stole away his ebbing strength; 

In blinding snows, and darkness like a pall, 

He lost his way and wandered ’till he fell, 

Frozen and spent and almost glad to die. 

And yet he rose and weakly stumbled on 

"ГШ morning came and showed again the Height. 


A valley fair and fertile met his sight, 

With sunny leas and flowers and rarest fruits. 

Refreshed, he lingered there, and thought to stay; 

But sunset's light revealed again his goal 

And flung him eager on his upward way. | 


Now sharper claws and teeth the mountain showed 

To tear and rend him from his task. 

False lights befooled and led him far astray 

And then went out. He reddened all the path - 

О’ег which he groped to find the trail again. 

Then crazed with thirst, he chewed his crackling tongue; 
Choked with bitter dust, he fell face downward on the earth, 
And once more prayed to die. But up again— 

The vision of the Height compelled his will. 

And thus he toiled and suffered ’till at last 

He won the goal of all the anguished years— 

Scarred and battered, weary and worn and faint— 
Looked his Compensation in the eyes 

And smiled; then turned and viewed the way he came, 
While Compensation held her magic glass 

Before his searching eyes. And all he saw 

Was that fair vale with fruits and flowers rich, 


| Where he had rested one brief little day. 
Forgot was all his pain. He laughed and said: 
“It’s been a pleasant journey all the way." 
сис ————_—-]]—_o—— 
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By the Fireplace 


Where We Talk Things Over 


F THIS magazine has any right 

I to exist at all, then it must prove 

that right by attacking and help- 

ing to solve the problem of success 
in business for its readers. 

The task is a big one. | 

It is said that ninety-five out of 
every one hundred people who live to 
middle age fail to make a true suc- 
cess in life. | 

Whether the figures accurately rep- 
resent the fact or not, it is true that 
the tragedy of disappointment, disil- 
lusionment and hopeless failure is 
written in the dull eye and care-lined 
face of almost every middle-aged 
man or woman you meet. 

I know that all the woe of human- 
ity is not due to lack of money. And 
yet poverty and financial worry are 
the sources of about all the different 
kinds of unhappiness there are. Con- 
versely, so closely are all human 
interests interwoven, that about every 
other kind of suffering is a contribut- 
ing cause of commercial failure. 


Ir 1s for these reasons that THE 
Business PHILOSOPHER has, from 
the very first, viewed the problem of 
human existence as a whole. 

It is plain that there can be no real 
success in business unless the whole 
life is a success, and there can be no 
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success in life unless one's business 
is successful. I have tried to keep 
this in mind during the six years and 
three months of this magazine's 
existence. 

The more I have studied the prob- 
lem of success, the more clearly I 
have seen that such things as account- 
ing, organization, financing, selling, 
advertising, system and all the rest of 
the technique of business, play a com- 
paratively small part in the winning 
of success. The real sources of power 
lie in the intellect, feelings and will, 
in the body, and in the social, civic 
and economic relations of the man 
behind the business. Make those 
right, and the technique of business 
will take care of itself. 

And so THE Business Puiroso- 
PHER has been consistent in devoting 
the greater part of its space to the 
man himself. Its pages have been 
frankly inspirational, as well as 
instructive; have discussed the deeper 
significance of living, as well as ways 
and means of selling goods; have 
treated of man's relation to other 
men in human brotherhood, as well 
as in their relation as partners, 
employers and employes, salesmen 
and customers; have thrown light on 
economics and business, as well as 
economy in business; and have laid 
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the emphasis upon making a life 
rather than making a living. 

That our readers have approved 
of this editorial policy is evidenced 
by our constantly growing subscrip- 
tion list, with its heavy percentage of 
renewals, and by the never-failing 
stream of commendatory letters 
that flows in upon us. My co-workers 
on THE Business PHILOSOPHER 
join me in saying that your saying 
that you have been helped by the 
magazine makes the work a delight 
and improves its quality. Not only 
that, but your approval of the policy 
of our magazine insures to you 
that it will be continued, and the 
quality of work under it constantly 
improved. This by way of paren- 
thesis. Now to return to my subject. 

I was laying emphasis on the fact 
that the technique of business is of 
little importance, compared with man 
and his relations to his environment. 
That is true. But let me add to it 
the statement that the technique of 
any business is an important out- 
working of the ability, reliability, 
endurance and action of the men 
engaged in that business. 


You wiLL remember that I have 
frequently given you the four funda- 
mental laws of success. They are: 

Know, yourself ; 

Know, the ether fellow; 

Know: your business; 

Apply your knowledge. 

In.these talks By the Fireplace and 
in many. of the contributed articles 
every month we have devoted a great 


deal,of space to helping you to know · 
We have pointed out to · 


yourself. 
you. the way of self-improvement 
through self-knowledge. ~ 
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In the series by Dr. Katherine M. 
H. Blackford on the Science of. Char- 
acter Analysis you are learning how 
to know the other fellow in a scien- 
tific and accurate way. 

We do what we can to assist you 
in knowing your business, but it is 
obvious that we can do little more 
than suggest. Each man's business 
is peculiar to itself, although all are 
built upon the same fundamental 
principles. Thorough and accurate 
knowledge of your business, there- 
fore, can come to you only through a 
minute study of every phase of it. 

I wonder just how carefully you 
have made that study of your busi- 
ness. 

From extended observation among 
men and corporations, I feel quite 
safe in saying that the great majority 
in business, 
whether employers, employes or pro- 
fessional people, know very little 
about their own business. 

This statement may: startle you. 
But it is true. 

Go to anyone you know—no mat- 
ter whom—and ask him some ques- 
tions like this: 

What have you for sale? 

Of what is it made? 

How is it made? 

What do the raw materials cost? 

Where are they procured? 

What is the cost of transporting 
them to the place where they are 


- manufactured ? 


What is the process of manufac- 
ture? 

What does it cost? 

What are the uses of the article? 

What is its intrinsic value? 

What is its: value compared with 
the offerings of competitors? 
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Who are the possible users of 
what you have to sell? 

How do you find them? 

Do you sell to them direct, through 
salesmen, by mail, through jobbers 
or through jobbers and retailers? 

What does it cost to sell each unit? 

What does it cost to keep accounts 
and make collections on each average 
unit sold? 

What percentage of waste, spoil- 
age and accounts non-collectible does 
each article sold have to bear? 

How is your commodity adver- 
tised? 

What is the average cost of an 


inquiry ? 


What percentage of inquiries result . 


in sales? 

What share of the insurance on 
your store or factory should each 
article sold bear? 

What share of rent? Of light? 
Of heat? Of the telephone bill? Of 
janitor service? Of the office boy's 
salary ? 

These questions are general in 
their nature, but they give a little 
idea of what every man ought to 
know about his business. They 
would not apply in’ exactly this form 
to every business. On the other 
hand, many more questions, much 
more specified and detailed, could be 
asked were the nature of the business 
known. 

Take, for instance, the case of a 
young man in business for himself, 
in one sense of the word. That is to 
say, he is going into the market to 
sell his services. What ought he to 
know about his business? 

Well, suppose he were able to 
answer the following questions: 

What have I for sale? 

Of what do these services consist? 
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How and where can they be used 
to the best advantage? 

What are the usual wages paid for 
such services? 

What are the highest wages? 

What is the reason for the differ- 
ence? 

Can I offer services that will com- 
mand the highest price? 

If not, why not? 

Can I prepare myself to command 
such a price? 

What will it cost? 

How long will it take? 

Will it pay? 

What are the prospects for future 
advancement in this work? 

Are they sufficient for the growing 
needs of my family? 

What steps must I take to secure 
that advancement? 

What will they cost? 

Will it pay to take them, consider- 
ing the advancement sought? 

If my present line of work does 
not promise enough for the future, 
what talents have I, developed or 
latent, that can be made to produce 
more? 

How and where must they be 
trained? 

What will it cost? 

How long will it take? 

What is the best way to make the 
change? x 

What does it cost me to live under 
present conditions? ' 

How much will it cost under the 


.new conditions? 


Will it pay to make the change, 
considering the new cost of living? 

What particular kind of work in 
my line pays the best? 

Can I do that kind of work? 

Can I prepare to do it? 
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[п how many ways can I make my 
services more valuable? 

What is the best way of presenting 
my case to the employer to whom I 
wish to make the sale? 

How can I best convince him that 
I can render 100 point service? 

What can I do now that will make 
my business more profitable now? 
Ten years from now? 

How many business men and 
employes know their business well 
enough to answer such questions as 
these intelligently? 

And, after these general questions 
have been answered, how many can 
go further and answer the thousand 
and one specific questions about their 
business that they ought to be able to 
handle off hand? 

Тозт TO give you an idea of the 
minuteness with which successful men 
know their business and the results, 
let me tell you a little about the 
printery where THE Business Pui- 
LOSOPHER is put into its attractive 
dress, that of Eugene Smith Com- 
pany, of Aurora, Illinois. 

This firm began business only a 
few years ago with two little job 
presses and very little capital. Today 
the plant is the largest in the city of 
Aurora, with the best and most up-to- 
date equipment, and doing a profit- 
able business as large as the capacity 
of the plant will permit. 

Now, it is a well known fact that 
the majority of printers can only 
guess at what it costs them to turn 
out a job of printing. 

It is also a well known fact that 
most printers run along for several 
years, not knowing whether or not 
they are making money until the 
question is summarily settled for 
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them by the sheriff. The same thing 
is true of many other kinds of busi- 
ness, of course, but the printing busi- 
ness is a good example. 

It is a well known fact that you 
and I can go out to half a dozen 
printers with the same job, getting 
estimates on the price of doing it, 
and find a variation, at times, of two 
or three hundred per cent between 
the maximum and minimum prices 
quoted. 

Why? 

Because few printers know how to 
estimate. They have no definite 
knowledge of what it costs them to 
do the work, and so can only make a 
bold stab at it. A great many printers 
let their competitors fix their prices. 

But the Eugene Smith Company 
business was not built up in that way. 

In this plant there is a simple, 
easily operated and almost automatic 
system that tells the manager these 
facts about every piece of work done 
in the plant: 

To the fraction of a cent, just how 
much that job must pay for rent, 
light, heat, insurance, interest on 
investment, telephone charges, adver- 
tising, selling expense, accounting, 
collections, management, supervision, 
deterioration of equipment, idle and 
non-productive time of operatives 
and machines, freight, express, wrap- 
ping, handling and shipping, janitor 
service, taxes, etc. All these are 
apportioned according to the number 
of hours spent in the actual produc- 
tion of the work, down to one-tenth 
of an hour, and to the departments 
of the plant where the work is done. 

The total cost of each hour's time 
spent in actually producing the work, 
estimated in hours and tenths of 
hours. 
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The actual cost, including waste, 
spoilage, deterioration, interest on 
investment, handling, purchasing, 
accounting, etc, of all material enter- 
ing into the manufacture of the job, 
including paper, ink, thread, staples 
and all other stock. 

All this is accurate, reliable, defi- 
nite knowledge, based upon exact 
records: There is no guess work— 
no more estimating. 

Now, let me tell you some of the 
results of this kind of knowledge. 


In the first place, the manager 
knows, every day, whether he is mak- 
ing money or not. That is funda- 
mental. : 

He knows how much to charge for 
any product in order to make a profit 
on it. 

He knows just what kinds. of work 
pay the best profit and on what kinds 
there is little or no profit, or a loss. 
This is something that very few 
printers know—in fact, few men in 
any kind of business. I have known 
of many firms that were throwing all 
the energy and power of their organ- 
ization into the building up of one or 
two departments of their business, 
when an accounting showed that 
there was little or no profit in it. 
Meanwhile some neglected part of 
the business was paying a big per- 
centage of profit and could be made 
to pay more. _ 

He knows what machines аге the 
most profitable to install. 

He knows just what every worker 
in the plant has been doing during 
every tenth of an hour for which he 
is paid. 

He knows just when any operative 
or machine has been idle, for how 
long, and why. 
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He knows where any job has been 
delayed in process of manufacture, 
for how long, why, and who was to 
blame. 

He can detect at once any leakage 
of time, trace it to its source, and 
correct it. 

He knows just what each operative 
is producing, whether or not he is 
earning his wages, and when and 
how much to increase his pay. 

All this gives the workers an incen- 
tive. 

Where the records are so accurate 
and so complete every man and 
woman in the plant is playing a 
game. Не yearns to beat his own 
record of yesterday—of last week— 
of last month. Не strives to beat the 
record of the one next to him. And 
he is on the alert to see that none of 
the delays and leakages of time аге, 
charged up against him. ОЁ course, 
this spirit is not wholly the result of 
the system. I can see how some man- 
agers might use the same system to 
make hypocrites and shirks or rebel- 
lious grumblers of their helpers. But, 
without the system, even the best 
management could not get the results 
that this company is enjoying. 


. JUST ONE more example of knowl- 
edge of business as a step to success. 
I take it from what I saw in a large 
department store in Boston during 
one of my visits to that city. 

Mr. William R. Briggs is the 
superintendent of the big store of the 
Shepard-Norwell Company. One of 
his duties is to look after the effici- 
ency and wages of every one of the 
hundreds of salespeople in the store. 

By a simple system, he has, right 
at his finger-tips, the record of every 
one of them for every week of the 
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year. This record shows just how 
many cents in wages this salesperson 
received for every dollar's worth of 
goods he or she sold. That, of 
course, would vary with the season, 
and in different departments. ]t 
would be unfair to judge all employes 
at all times by any fixed standard. 

The method employed by Mr. 
Briggs is fair to all, because the work 
of each is measured by the average 
wage drawn іп. that department, for 
that particular time, for each dollar's 
worth of goods sold. That tells him 
who are the salesmen and who the 
order-takers—who needs a word of 
encouragement and who an increase 
in‘ salary—who should be dismissed 
and who promoted. No guess-work, 
no favoritism, no personalities 
about it. 

SUCH EXACTITUDE and accuracy of 
knowledge as we have been discuss- 
ing is the mark of practically every 
successful business today. 

The day of guess work and the 
rule of thumb has gone. 

The man who thinks that he has 
come “near enough” to the actual 
facts is left behind in the race by 
those who know. = 

Knowledge of your business, how- 
ever, depends upon something deeper 
than figures and statistics. Тһе 


Perseverance is mental rubber— though 
pressed or dented it always returns to 


its original form. 
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figures and the system that produces 
them must be economical, direct, 
simple, accurate, adapted to the busi- 
ness, and must furnish exactly the 
information wanted in the form 
wanted. 

There are thousands of elaborate 
and costly systems tha: ar? a burden 
to the business and furvich neither 
accurate nor useful inform.::on. 

It takes observation, judgment, 
reason, memory and imagination to 
devise and work ..:: the details of a 
practical and .-ctul system. It takes 
industry, pers тепсе, concentration, 
patience, cheerfulness, kindness, firm- 
ness, tact and many other qualities 
to apply the system and make it 
work. 

Only the man who nas developed 
his positive qualities, therefore, can 
know his business. 

It all comes back to a question of 
the degrée of ability, reliability, 
endurance and action. 

And these, as we have so often 
seen, are the result of education. 

For you and for me, then—for the 
rising generation—the price of suc- 
cess is in the nourishment and use of 
the qualities of mind and body with 
which we have been endowed. 

Let us get action on ourselves— 
action on our business follows by 
natural law. 


—R. P. 


“We Put itin the Box"—4A Different Kind 
of Advertising : by Arthur W. Newcomb 


How H. D. Foss & Company, of Boston, Built Up a National Repu- 
tation for High-Grade Chocolate Confectionery in Fourteen Years 


OU have heard of all kinds of adver- 
tising plans—some of which were suc- 
cessful—most of which were not. 

You have here the story of a different 
kind—and a kind that has been successful. 

"Some firms make money by burning 
their advertising appropriation as incense 
upon the altar of the great god of the pub- 
licity world, Printer's Ink," said Charles 
D. Rice, treasurer of H. D. Foss & Com- 
pany, tome. ‘We put it in the box.” 

In other words, this concern takes the 
money and invests it in additional purity, 
toothsomeness and workmanship for their 
chocolates and other goods. 

Now, I will admit that I am talking 
rank heresy. 1 know that nearly every 
living advertising solicitor would tell me, 
with convincing logic, that the way to build 
a successful business is to buy printer's ink 
—and especially his brand—putting the 
extra quality into the box just the same, 
and letting the increased business pay for it. 

And I believe fully that Mr. Solicitor 
would be right about it-—in most cases. 

But the whole business world is too 
prone to walk in the beaten paths—to wor- 
ship at the shrine of tradition. 

'The experience of H. D. Foss & Com- 
pany proves that it is possible to spend the 
advertising money in an unorthodox way 
and succeed. 

Please take very careful note of the fact 
that I say nothing about this concern mak- 
ing a success without advertising. That 
would be an impossibility. 

Advertising, according to Elbert Hub- 
bard, is the instruction or education of the 
people as to who you are, what you are, 
and what you have to offer. . 

Now H. D. Foss & Company are edu- 
cating the people as to who they are by 
means of traveling representatives, of whom 
I am to tell you a little later: What they 
are and what they have to offer, they are 
teaching by "putting it in the box." "Their 
succes$ has come by obedience to the funda- 
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mental laws and principles of business, but 
they have worked out the details in a differ- 
ent way from most firms. 

You may be sure, always, that every 
truly successful business is built upon the 
solid foundation of law. 


The Men Who Built the Business 


I had heard much about H. D. Foss & 
Company, of Boston. I had eaten their 
Premiere and Quality Chocolates, pur- 
chased at one of our leading drug stores, 
right here in Libertyville. So, when I was 
in Boston the other day, I looked them up. 
I wanted to know more about how they 
had done it. 

Fortunately, I found both Mr. Charles 
D. Rice, the treasurer of the company, and 
Mr. Herbert D. Foss, president and sales 
manager, in their offices. And while it was 
in the midst of their busiest season, they 
were good enough to consent to tell me a 
little about it. 

About fourteen years ago Mr. Foss was 
a wholesale confectioner in Boston. He 
knew little about the confectionery business 
except as a distributor of candy. At the 
same time Mr. Rice was in the lumber busi- 
ness and knew nothing about candy—except 


'as a sweetmeat—but was an unusual organ- 


izer and executive. 

Seeing an opportunity for a profitable 
business with fine candies, and especially 
chocolates, they formed a company, got 
together a little equipment, and began the 
manufacture of Premiere and Quality 
Chocolates and some other lines of candy. 

And there in the office of the company 
I was shown the first two chocolates dipped 
fourteen years ago. 

“These are the same in quality and 
workmanship as those we are selling today," 
Mr.. Rice told me. “They were the very 
best of their kind that money and skill 
could produce, and there is no way of 
improving upon that. If we learn anything 


.new, we make it into a new piece, with a 
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new name. One of our strong features 
with our customers is that our goods are 
absolutely uniform." 

So painstakingly is uniformity sought 
that you might buy a pound box of Pre- 
miere Chocolates in San Francisco and 
another one in Porto Rico and find not 
only the same quality, but practically the 
same number of pieces arranged in exactly 
the same way. 


How the Goods are Sold 


But I wanted to know about their selling 
plan. If they didn't spend any money in 
printer's ink, how on earth did people ever 
learn about their goods, no matter how fine 
and uniform their quality might be? 

“Our sales are entirely through dealers," 
said Mr. Rice, "but we never forget that 
our money comes from the people every- 
where who eat chocolates. Our policy is 
not to persuade the dealer to buy, so much 
as to help him sell our goods. We are 
constantly studying the best methods of 
retailing Quality and Premiere Chocolates. 
Our men on the road are always on the 
lookout for successful ideas of displaying 
and marketing the product. These are 
reported to our sales department, and then 
passed on to the entire sales force. From 
the sales force they go to the dealers who 
sell our goods and are put into practice. 

“It isn't the goods the dealers buy that 
we make our money on, it's the goods they 
sell. And our sales force is really a corps 
of teachers, instructing retailers how to sell 
Premiere and Quality Chocolates." | 

Is И necessary for me to comment upon 
that policy? 

How many manufacturers and whole- 
salers load up the dealer with all the goods 
they can persuade him to buy, and then 
leave him to work out his own problems 
as to disposing of them at a profit? That 
is not so common as it used to be, but I see 
a great deal of it, even yet, as I watch the 
work of traveling salesmen. 

I know it is hard for the average sales- 
man—and even the average sales manager 
—to lose sight, almost entirely, of the 
immediate sale and to look only upon the 
aggregate sales, not only for the year, but 
for a succession of years. 

And it is because it is so hard that it is 
so rare, 
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And it is because it is so rare that a firm 
following that policy, as H. D. Foss & 
Company have, make such a phenomenal 
success—building up a business of world- 
wide reputation from that small start four- 
teen years ago. 

The Success Value of Harmony 

But there are other reasons for the suc- 
cess of this firm, as I found when I began 
to scrutinize their methods a little more 
thoroughly. 

And I believe that one of the funda- 
mental causes is harmony. 

Mr. Rice, I discovered, is a princely 
character. In addition to being a master 
of system, order and efficiency in methods, 
he is a philosopher, a humorist, an 
epigrammist and a real altruist. Also, 
he has immense respect for Mr. Foss’ 
ability as a sales manager, and leaves all 
that part of the work, together with the 
publicity of the business, to him without 
asking any questions. 

Mr. Foss, I likewise discovered, is a rare 
personality. Big, strong and clean, he is a 
master of men, has the gift of teaching, 
attracts and wins people instantly, and 
knows human nature. Also, he has great 
respect for Mr. Rice's ability as an execu- 
tive, and leaves to him the entire manage- 
ment of the factory and office without 
interference. So there is perfect harmony 
between the official heads of the house. 

And, of course, that harmony expresses 
itself throughout the entire institution. 
Just to show you that it does, let me tell 
you that some of the company's employes 
have been with them for the entire four- 
teen years of their existence. Many others 
have been with them for long periods. 

Here are some of the concrete ways in 
which harmony finds expression: 

АП through the plant, authority and 
responsibility are commensurate. п other 
words, the management, while holding 
every superintendent, foreman, forelady, 
and even the janitor, responsible for results 
in his department, never interferes in any 
way with his authority in that department. 

All employes are made to feel that the 
house is interested in them personally—not 
merely to the extent of getting the most 
efficient service from them, but because they 
are human beings and belong to the great 
brotherhood of man. When they are sick, 
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' firm not only pays them for their time, but 
Mr. Rice actually goes to them, himself, 
and takes their pay to them. And this gives 
him an opportunity to see whether there is 
any other service that he can render. 

Exact records are kept of the work of 
each employe, so that promotion and 
increase in pay are not delayed when they 
are deserved. 

Every possible effort is made to help the 
employes to increase their efficiency. Classes 
. аге formed for study, instructors and 
lecturers are engaged, and books and 1лара- 
zines purchased. 

These sre only some indicatiors of a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness that finds its 
expression in many ways. 

And how does this spirit of harmony 
express itself through the employes? 

Why, they, like the manegement, "put 
it in the box." . 

You can taste it when you eat Premiere 
or Quality Chocolates. 

“It’s Cheaper to Move than to 
Рау Rent" ` 

'This homely old saying is given а new 
meaning in the business economy of H. D. 
Foss & Company. 

"Many manufacturers," explained Mr. 
Rice, "either build their own premises or 
lease large quarters for long terms, provid- 
ing, in both cases for the future growth of 
their business. The result is that, if they 
build, they have a large sum of money tied 
up in unprofitable investment for the first 
few years of their occupancy. They have 
no real use for the space they expect to fill 
when they have grown big enough, so it is 
just so much dead capital. If they take a 
long term lease, they are paying rent on 
space they do not use for the first few-years 
of their term. Our policy has been to rent 
quarters to fit our business, and for short 
terms. And we find that it is much cheaper 
to move every three or four years than to 
pay rent on space we do not occupy. And 
what we save that way, we can ‘put in the 
box,’ too.” 

The Spirit that Dominates 

I wonder if you can get the spirit in 
these words of Mr. Rice. If you do, can 
you find the same spirit in this remark of 
Mr. Foes, made to me with great earnest- 
ness? 
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“A great factor in our wuc-c> has been 
true salesmanship. Salesmanship is a great 
science, and the practice of it a great pro- 
fession. And, fundamentally, salesmanship 
is knowledge of human nature.” 

Here is another of Mr. Foss’ remarks: 

“You can make a line of chocolates so 
fine and so superior that they will fight 
their own way slow but strong and continue 
to grow stronger and stronger just as long 
as you continue to give the same value. 

“Change your price if you must but 
never your quality. 

“Or you can make an ordinary line of 
chocolates and spend the difference in 
printer’s ink and build up a business, but it 
won't be strong enough to stand unless you 
continue to use a lot of ink. When the ink 
stops flowing the business which has taken 
many years to build falls quickly, as it has 
but few genuine friends. Not so when 
your business is founded on quality." 

Think into both of them, and into the 
rest of the story of this firm, and you will 
see tha: the grcat ideal of these men, all 
the way through, has been service. 

When they took their advertising appro- 
priation and "put it in the box," the pur- 
pose was to render better service to the cus- 
tomer. 

When they built up their system of help- 
ing dealers to sell goods, it was with a 
spirit of service to the dealers—and in the 
end, to the public. 

The harmony in the institution, from the 
top down, is there because of the individual 
and collective desire to serve. 

Mr. Rice has evolved a perfect system 
of cost-accounting, stock-keeping, manufac- 
turing and purchasing, so that the firm may 
render better service, 

The factory is moved frequently, to save 
paying needless rent, so that, by "putting it 
in the box," the company may serve better. 

Mr. Foss and his selling force perfect 
themselves in the science of salesmanship 
and make a thorough study of human 
nature, so that they can better serve the 
dealers, and, through them, the public. 

Of course, such a spirit as that makes 
sunny the whole personality of the institu- 
tion. І saw the glow and felt the warmth 
of it when I was there and carried away 
with me some of the brightness of it in my 
heart. 


Put First Things First 


By E. N. FERDEN 


W ORK for your house first, your cus- 
tomers second and yourself last. 

No, I am not subsidized by any employ- 
ers’ association, even if it would look that 


away. 
Think of a man working for himself 
last! The very idea. But— 


Many a man who considers himself last, 
by so doing really considers himself first. 


Work for the interests of your house 
whether or not you think you can gain a 
passing advantage yourself by acting other- 
wise. Work for the interests of your cus- 
tomers, even if you can make a few extra 
dollars by acting contrarywise. 

If you didn't have your house, if you 
didn't have your customers, where would 
you be? 

Your interest, therefore, is, first, identi- 
cal with that of the house; and when your 
house has been looked out for, identical 
with that of your customer. 


'The man who sells goods at cut prices 
when he should sell at list price may be 
gaining a temporary advantage in point of 
volume of sales, but he's working against 
the interests of his house. Не works for 
himself first, his house last. But another 
year where is he? He gets specific instruc- 
tions from the house (who are on to his 
game) that no more cut prices will be 
allowed ; his customers, on the other hand, 
refuse to pay list price. “You cut the 
price last year, didn't you?" is the demand, 
“Why not now?" And the order passes 
to a competitor, probably at a list price 
fully as high as that turned down. 

Whose loss has it proven to be? Has 
the house alone lost? No, the salesman as 
well. For in the long run salesman and 
house either gain together or lose together. 
And when they lose, the salesman who 
always thought of himself first loses more 
than the house, for the house has other 
salesmen to draw upon—the salesman has 
only himself. ; 

Suppose it's a question of a nice two hun- 
dred dollar order and the salesman needs 
business badly, hasn't closed an order all 
day. 
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“This cloth looks nice,” says the mer- 
chant," but it's not all wool, is it? The 
price seems low for all wool." 

Another chance to gain a temporary 
advantage, this time at the expense of the 
customer. 

“Mr. ‚ it's all wool; but we're 
making the price low because we are over- 
stocked.” 

The order is signed, the salesman gets his 
commission, the merchant gets his goods, 
and the house loses the confidence of the 
old customer. For the goods weren't all 
wool; the house never represented them 
to be. 

"The house loses one customer in several 
thousand, the salesman loses one in a few 
score. Whose loss is the greater? 

It doesn't make one bit of difference 
whether you're selling goods on the road 
or behind the counter—your interest is one 
with the house. Look out for your house, 
look out for your customer, and you won't 
have to look out for yourself. 

When mistakes are made, don't be too 
ready to blame your house; rather take its 
part and smooth the matter over with a 
little diplomacy. Your customer will be 
pacified and saved for you 4nd for the 
house. Yet be fair with your customer; 
don't misrepresent things. If his grievance 
is a just one, tell your house what it is and 
you can be sure the management will 
make it right. Only don't always take 
sides with your customer, "right or 
wrong," because your house isn't always 
wrong. You are the ambassador whose 
work-it is to keep up cordial relations. 

Work for your house first, your cus- 
tomers second, and thereby work for your- 
self all the time. 


Every year of my life I grow more con- 
vinced that it is wisest and best to fix our 
attention on the beautiful and good, and 
dwell as little as possible on the dark and 
base.— Cecil. 

When I found I was black I resolved to 
live as if I were white, and so force men 
to look below my skin.—Alexander Dumas. 


The Annual Report That Made You Weary 


—the Lesson in It: 


your name. That, however, 1$ a 

detail that need not interfere with 
a bit of conversation tossed between us for 
the passing of the time. You may be a 
merchant, a salesman, a clerk in a lawyer’s 
office, a policeman, a professor in a college 
—well, you really don’t have to tell me. 
It makes no difference. 

If Tarford, that keen young fellow who 
is building up a fine little manufacturing 
business in your own town, should come 
to you and ask you to put a couple of hun- 
dred dollars into his business, you would 
probably remember some humorous story 
and let your laughter ring out like a Har- 
vard cheer leader at the annual Harvard- 
Yale gridiron slaughter. 

Put money into Tarford’s business! The 
very idea! 


O* COURSE, I really do not know 


Turning Down Tarford 


Tarford you have known all your life. 
He was born in the neighborhood, gradu- 
ated from the local high school, attended 
business college for a term, worked for the 
Brambert Manufacturing Company in the 
office and in the factory for three years, 
seemed to be climbing right along steadily, 
married a local girl, went into business for 
himself in a small way, made the thing go 
right from the start, was known to the 
local bankers as a sincere, earnest, hard- 
working, careful, honest young fellow— 

Well, really, there was nothing wrong 
with Tarford. 

He had a good business. : 

He saw that with more capital he could 
build a bigger business. Не spent many a 
night thinking the matter over. He knew 
that he could keep right on with his own 
money and eventually build a fairly large 
concern. That would take time. 

'To him it really seemed a pity to waste 
all those years developing that business to a 
big profit-producing plant, when by the 
addition of a little capital it could be devel- 
oped speedily and yield profit to himself 
and to others. 
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by 'Thomas Dreier 


He talked the matter over with his 
home partner and then, like a very wise 
young business man, he went to his banker 
and told him what he hoped to do. Таг- 
ford was no fool. He did not exaggerate 
anything when he talked to either himself, 
his wife or his banker. 

It seemed wise to form a stock company 
and sell stock. The banker advised it. He 
even offered to go in himself after some 
stock had been sold outside. "I'd do it right 
now," he told Tarford, "but that would 
make some folks think that this bank was 
back of you, and you really ought to do 
this alone—on the strength of your own 
standing and the goodness of your propo- 
sition." 

It was then that Tarford came to you— 
just a little while after. He wanted you 
to invest. And you laughed. You didn't 
do it. And yet you didn't even investigate. 
You said, "I won't" You did it laugh- 
ingly. You really liked Tarford. But you 
liked your money better—so you told your- 
self mentally. You knew all about Tar- 
ford, his fine local reputation, his honesty, 
his cleanliness and all the rest. But you 
didn't take seriously his reques: that you 
go into business with him. Your meeting 
ended pleasantly with a talk about the new 
golf course. Then Tarford went away and 
you turned to your mail. 


Persuasive Prospectus that Pulled 


Say, didn't that letter from that pro- 
moter fellow in New York grip you? 

Wasn't it a persuasive—a promising sort 
of thing? 

And that prospectus—wasn't that a 
glorious bit of printing? And weren't 
those arguments presented in a skilled, 
attention-getting, interest-arousing, desire- 
developing manner? 

"Only five hundred thousand dollars 
worth of stock in this company will be 
offered to the public at this time, and you 
(how that did make you sort of feel warm 
inside)—and you,” continued the letter 
from the promoter, “have been chosen as 
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one of the very few to whom this unpre- 
cedented offer will be made." 


Now that, you thought, was real kind of 


the promoter fellow. Of course, you did . 


not know him personally. You had not 
met him. But doubtless he knew that you 
were a prominent citizen (this really 
should be spelled in italics, Mr. Printer) 
of Brandonville, that you were president 
of the local street railway, head of the gen- 
eral store, cashier of the Chemical Bank or 
—well, whatever you are in your town. 

It made you feel good to know that this 
generous, noble-hearted, wide-visioned mas- 
ter of finance thought you of sufficient 
importance to let you in on a business deal 
which was certain to pay at least ten per 
cent dividends the first year. 

Ten per cent. 

You read the letter again. It has a sort 
of a personal ring to it, hasn't it? 

And how that prospectus fairly gets into 
your bank account with its persuasive para- 
graphs? 

So you send—after a day or so and after 
reading a few more letters urging you to 
come in while bathing in the big business 
pool is .fashionable—a check for $500 or 
maybe $1,000. 


Getting Your Dividends — Whence? 


Yes, you get your dividends. "They are 
paid quarterly. Fine thing, that invest- 
ment. You feel sorry that you did not 
send in $5,000 when you had the chance. 


"One of our large stockholders has con- 
sented to sell us $100,000 worth of his 
holdings, in order that we may give some 
of our smaller stockholders an opportunity 
to become more closely identified with us," 
says a letter you receive about this time. 
It continues, “We confess that our inten- 
tion, when we found we could secure this 
stock, was to offer it to some of our friends 
not at present identified with us. But the 
managers feel that this would be unfair 
were we to fail to present this opportunity 
to our old friends. We therefore invite 
you to fill out the accompanying order and 
send. it immediately with your check. We 
regret to announce that no more than 
$5,000 worth of this block will be sold to 
any one person." 

Unfortunately you haven't $5,000 to 
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spare. But you have $2,000. That goes 
out by the next: mail. 

And you get dividends on that, too. 

Three years later— 

But why wade through any more? 

In the office of the company all is con- 
fusion. А million dollars worth of stock 
has been sold and the money spent. The 
concern is worse off than when it started. 
It owes $100,000. 

You are asked to send in more money to 
save what you invested before. You are 
frankly told that the dividends paid you 
came out of the money received from other 
stockholders and from you, yourself, plus, 
of course, the regular income of the business 
itself. 

But the letter seems honest. Various 
circumstances—bad luck, you know—sim- 
ply dogged the footsteps of the managers. 
They had done the best they could. They 
were willing to step out—do anything, in 
fact, that the stockholders desired them 
to do. 

But, they believed that with $200,000 
more capital they could, in the light of 
experienced garnered, gathered, picked-up 
and otherwise acquired by their past mis- 
takes, build up a business that would make 
Standard Oil look like a country grocery 
compared with Marshall Field's beside it. 


The Touching Finish 


You send the suffering managers $500— 
all you can spare. You also write a letter 
of advice. In fact, you are a bit sharp. 

Others do as you do. 

Half the needed amount comes in. 
‘While this is not what was asked for, the 
managers announce that they, with bravery 
onp recedente will tackle the Herculean 
task. 

Another year goes by— 

This is painful, but you must know the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. The creditors have—rudely, and 
wholly without an engraved invitation— 
stepped in. 

The big business is on the blink, the 
bum, the slide, the chute. 

“Nothing was left for the stockholders,” 
said the final report. '"The managers were 
masterly men as promoters, but were 
wholly lacking in managerial and execu- 
tive ability." 
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It sure is, as the classic poets have it, 
devilish tough. 

And that night, after you have sat at 
table and found something sticking in your 
throat that refused to let your food into 
your stomach, you pick up the Brandonville 
Recorder and read this: 

“The Tarford Manufacturing Company, 
at the annual meeting of the stockholders, 
held this afternoon, declared an eight per 
cent dividend. ‘The report showed that 
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this dividend had been paid after paying 
for improvements which have practically 
doubled the output of the plant, and after 
placing $10,000 in a low interest bearing 
fund, where it may be immediately 
obtained in case of necessity—” 

There is a column or more of that sort 
of stuff. It makes you weary. 


Imagination leads every growing busi- 
ness. 


Self-Organization 


By JAMES H. CRAWFORD 


OUNG man, how are you organized? 

Did you ever stop to weigh and con- 
sider the fact that the average successful 
man of today and his affairs follow very 
closely the lines of the modern business 
organization ? 

We are told that in the business house 
of today there are the following depart- 
ments: 'The executive department, the 
finance department, the producing depart- 
ment, and the disposing of or selling 
department. You know all of that your- 
self. | 

Yourself and also your business building 
abilities can be divided up into just so 
many divisions. Are you a good executive? 
Are you neglectful in the keeping of 
engagements; in the paying of your per- 
sonal debts; careless in your speech ; untidy 
in personal appearance, or extravagant in 
your expenditures? If you find that you 
are guilty of any of the foregoing and of 
as many more as you can think of, get after 
them and straighten them out. Above all 
things, be a good manager. 

Next, how about your financial affairs? 
If you can’t save money let some good bank 
do that for you. And again, if you are not 
earning enough, find out just why you are 
not. Nine times out of ten the trouble 
will be found to be right with yourself. 
Root out that trouble. 

Take a personal interest in your work. 
Know more than you are supposed to know. 
Some one of these days that fellow on your 
left there is going to leave, or get pro- 
moted. Other things might also happen. 
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You know that he is getting more money 
than you are. When that event comes off, 
if you can show that you know more about 
the work that he has been doing than the 
fellow on your right, and who has been 
there about four years longer, is that other 
chap going to get the work? Answer that 
yourself. 

If you can't get along with the people in 
charge, and the fault is not yours—get 
another position. "There are lots of them 
waiting for men of ability. 

Your producing department is very 
closely related to your financial depart- 
ment. You've got to produce the ability, 
the goods or the brains to get the money. 

Finally, you must dispose of your wares. 
Learn how to approach the men you have 
business to transact with. If the only man 
you do business with is your employer, be 
businesslike about it, and beware of his 
petty likes and dislikes. When you've some- 
thing to submit to him, don't crawl into 
his office with a "good dog Towser” look 
on your face. He will jump on you then, 
sure. 

The average employer, to my knowledge, 
likes and appreciates the man who has the 
courage of his own ideas. And a man, to 
get along these days, has to have ideas. 

If your business keeps you on the road, 
your business will take a few good, big 
spurts if you study scientific salesmanship. 

Now, doesn't it seem reasonable to you. 
that the organization of the individual 
along business lines and principles will be 
an initial step towards his success? 


Bases of Justice and Harmony Between 
Man and Man : by Sheldon Leavitt, M. D. 


HERE is no necromancer like the 

| human ego, and there is по песго- 

mancer like the point of view. At 

one angle an object looks very different 

from what it does at another. This, in 
part, explains our differing opinions. 

In my own profession I find that a spe- 
cialist in one line of work is quite inclined 
to find in his field of study and observation 
the supposed cause of the ailments which 
move people to get medical aid, while 
another specialist is very apt to refer the 
cause of the particular ailment under 
review to conditions which fall within the 
range of his particular line of observation. 

We, ourselves, even when fully recog- 
nizing this truth, fall into similar error. 

Ап example in point is to be found in a 
recent personal observation of speculation 
in the stock market. Although quite dis- 
posed to be optimistic with regard to gen- 
eral, as well as special conditions, a good 
friend of mine, partly from a study of con- 
ditions and partly from general impres- 
sions, found himself on the bear side of the 
market. Once there, he not only saw a 
very sure decline in the price of stocks, but 
found himself earnestly hoping that condi- 
tions would favor such an action, and this 
in the face of the fact that the general 
depression which he was led to court would 
be a far greater loss to him than the imme- 
diate profit to be made upon the declining 
stocks. At heart he felt that the welfare of 
the public, which is always to be favored, 
lay upon the side of general prosperity, and 
this spontaneous, natural view ought to 
have impressed him more deeply than the 
artificial view which he was so strongly 
disposed to take. 

Put Yourself in His Place 

'This is but a homely illustration of 
what is taking place from time to time in 
the experience of all. 

"[ earn far more than I get," says the 
employe, because he is viewing his position 
from the side of the worker. 

"[ can't afford to keep him," says the 
employer, "unless he does better" — a 
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statement which is given out with equal 
sincerity, because he is looking at the same 
thing from a different angle. 

Strife in the market place, the factory, 
and everywhere that men and women are 
employed in large numbers, grows out of 
this very difference in the point of view. 
For this reason we can never hope wholly 
to eliminate strife or ill-feeling, though 
learning to take a calm and fair view of 
the situation from all points should greatly 
modify the bitterness of strife. 

It is very hard to put ourselves in the 
other. man’s place, and yet this is the only 
way in which we can arrive at a just view 
of the case. 

'The employe ought always to remember 
that he, himself, may some day be an 
employer, and, forecasting the situation, he 
ought so to temper his present view with 
his possible future one as to make him 
just and reasonable in his immediate 
action. 

It is a common observation that men 
who rise from the ranks to become officers 
in the army or employers of men are quite 
disposed to be haughty, domineering and 
unreasonable in their dealings with those 
under them. The very reverse of this 
might be expected, since their own experi- 
ences of unkindness and unfairness should 
make them the more reasonable when they, 
themselves, attain to like. positions. 

Man's inhumanity to man is a spirit to 
be deplored, and it is this that we ought 
to seek to correct. А man of good heart 
and just purposes makes an efficient and 
trustworthy worker wherever he is placed 
and he cannot live a right and satisfactory 
life without geing true to his convictions. 


The Sowing and the Reaping 


No advancement can be expected except 
on the basis of well doing. We expect 
remuneration for our services, but it is 
only in the proportion that we give that we 
should hope to receive. 

No matter what may be said to the con- 
trary, the question of payment for services 
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is settled in large measure by a rule of 
justice. 

Labor is valuable in proportion to the 
skill involved, the degree of qualification 
required for its doing and the faithfulness 
with which it is rendered. 

The man of capacity and capability who 
renders indifferent service is not worth as 
much to his employer as one of less skill 
who is thoroughly devoted to business. 

“‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap." Not only is this true, but 
we may also say that the manner of our 
sowing determines in large degree the 
manner of our reaping. 

“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bear- 
ing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him." 

There is a wonderful amount of truth in 
these sacred epigrams. The true signifi- 
cance of this one is that he who goeth forth 
10 do his work seriously and interestedly 
will be sure to reap his reward. There are 
some apparent contradictions to this state- 
ment, but they are more apparent than 
real. 

To be sure, we see many men of different 
ages who appear to succeed, whether as 
employes or employers, who, to those who 
know them well, do not give evidence of 
marked sincerity, candor and interest. But, 
when we come to follow these cases, we 
find that they at last reach a point where 
they really begin to reap according to their 
sowing. 

Reaping the Whirlwind 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceedingly small." 

I distinctly recall a conspicuous incident 
in point. 

Years ago I became acquainted with an 
English surgeon of great renown. In 
truth, at the time he was the most 
renowned ‘surgeon before the medical 
public. His home was in Birmingham, 
England. Those who knew him only on 
his reputation knew very little of the real 
«nan. He was exceedingly popular with 
outsiders, but very unpopular at home. 
At his public clinics I often heard him 
abuse his patients in a most ungentlemanly 
way. I found him domineering and dicta- 

torial in the hospital, at his surgical clinics 
and to his assistants. More than this, to 
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those physicians who brought him cases he 
was often most discourteous, and he treated 
in a rude way many colleagues of distinc- 
tion from other parts of the world. He 
acted like a little god, and, for a consider- 
able time, he was looked upon by the pro- 
fession as a most remarkable man. 


On making a second visit to England, 
five years later, I found that the place 
which once knew him, knew him no more. 
He had lost the regard of his associates, 
his business had dropped away from him, 
and he had been succeeded in his own hos- 
pitals by others. 

Two or three years subsequently, after 
passing through most unhappy experiences, 
he died, and was doubtless glad to leave 
the world where he had been reaping 
according to his sowing. 

Now this all occurred, not as the result 
of drink, or drugs, or destructive habits, 
but evidently because he had been so long 
sowing to the wind seeds of unkindness, 
discourtesy and abuse, that he at last was 
compelled to reap the whirlwind. To me 
this was a very sad, but highly instructive 
case. 

The Poison of Unearned Bread 


What I have just been giving the reader 
may sound a good deal like sermonizing, 
but really, I have no disposition to do that 
sort of thing. I merely want to make plain 
certain vita] truths that have a profound 
bearing upon the outcomes of life. 

When we take what we have not earned, 
we always get harm. 

When we sow one kind of seed we need 
not expect to reap another. If we sow 
wheat, we reap wheat; if we sow barley, 
we reap barley, and, no matter how 
optimistic we may be, we cannot get other 
results. 

Failing to give a full measure of service 
for the stipulated wage, no matter what 
our ideas concerning the value of our 
services, works as much harm to ourselves 
as it does to the employer. 

Why? 

It is harmful to us because it is dis- 
honest. 

Dishonesty never thrives. In the very 
nature of things it could not thrive. 

Truth is mighty and always prevails; 
and truth is the opposite of dishonesty. 
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'To be sure, one whose practices would not 
pass muster may, for a time, flourish “like 
the green bay-tree”; but, as I have before 
intimated, the time of reckoning is sure to 
follow, and, in the weighing, such a man 
is found wanting. 

It is harmful to us because action and 
reaction are about equal. Things do not 
run on a dead level in this world, but they 
rise and fall, and they usually fall about 
as far as they rise. 

If we set in motion a wrong action—an 
injustice—while it may run on and on for 
a considerable time, in the course of time 
it comes back in the form of reaction, to 
our chagrin and pain. 

Taking what we have not earned works 
for us harm, also because it is unjust. The 
very foundations of intelligent life rest 
upon justice. We see it manifested every- 
where and at all times, and to violate this 
principle is exceedingly dangerous. ‘With 
what measure we mete, it shall be meas- 
ured to us again.” 


Loyalty 


One who works for another should 
remember that he is not paid alone for his 
work, but also for his loyalty. A man's 
salary should be like a lawyer's retainer's 
fee, the acceptance of which pledges good, 
earnest, interested and faithful service. 

Employer and employed should work 
together, not only in harmony, but as 
cheerful units making up а complete 
whole. To fall short of this is to fall 
short of one's privilege and duty. 

Let the employed devote his energies 
unremittingly to his work, doing every- 
thing as faithfully and well as though it 
were being done for himself, and then if 
it should prove that the employer, whether 
it be an individual or a corporation, is 
unappreciative, still let him continue faith- 
ful while he remains, meanwhile earnestly 
hoping and looking for another position 
where conditions will conform closer to 
the ideal. 

'The employer is under as great obliga- 
tions to fulfill his part of the contract, 
explicit and implied, as the employed, and 
the latter cannot be blamed for demanding 
what is his due. 

Unearned salaries are often taken 
through failure on the part of the worker 
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to make the business his. Аз long as the 
spirit of separateness exists and the spirit of 
interest is absent, fraud is unwittingly 
being perpetrated. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 


Optimism 
By James H. Crawford 
O REAP the benefits of a life in this 


world one must learn to take it as it is. 
I never found that out until an old crippled 
friend of mine asked me, on returning from 
the theater one evening, how I had enjoyed 
the play. It happened that it had been a 
production with a wide reputation. I 
replied that I thought it lukewarm as 
compared with what I expected. To that 
he replied thus: 

"My friend, I think you are wrong. 
You were not in a state of mind to receive 
the words of the actors and the jokes of the 
comedians, if you say that. I know, for I 
have seen the play. If you had been, you 
would have enjoyed it and pronounced it 
the best ever. You probably had some 
little irritating misfortune take place before 
you started out. That put you in a sort of 
rebellious frame of mind and made it just 
so much harder for the people who took 
part to please you. Do you see? Had you 
gone there feeling good and satisfied with 
the way things were going, you would 
have liked it, even if it had not been up to 
snuff in your opinion. 

"And, my friend, let me tell you some- 
thing else before you go. It is the same 
way with the world. 'I would like to see 
this done,’ ‘I haven't the slightest doubt 
but that Jones, across the street, there, 
would like to have my home and fortune.’ 
Some people are dissatisfied with the way 
the railroads are being run, and so on. 
I could name a dozen instances and apply 
most of them to ourselves. Аз a solution 
to the whole problem, why not be satisfied 
and take things as they are? Put yourself 
in a frame of mind calculated to give you. 
the best results for the short time we all 
spend here. See the good in others and 
forget their faults and shortcomings as far 
as possible. And then you will find that 
all men are not crooks and that it is not a 
half bad world, after all.” 


The Dover Service to the Dealer and How 
it Builds Up Business : by John E. Morris 


'LL give a dollar for every idea that 
I can hitch up and put to work." 
'That is a good idea, but a small 
price. In fact, there are two ideas there— 
first, to pay for ideas; second, to put them 
to work like a horse. 

Where do we get ideas? Like babies, 
they come “out of the nowhere into the 
here." We go to conventions, we talk with 
friends, we read a page, we walk, ride, boat, 
fish, hunt or work, and ideas come to us. 
Occasionally we give them a home, bring 
them up and train them to be useful. 

How the Dover service idea originated I 
know not, but President Charles T. John- 
son, of the Dover Manufacturing Com- 
pany, gave it a home, raised it, trained it, 
and is making it work to the profit of him- 
self and others. 

. The Dover service stripped of all its 

embellishments is simply a method of get- 

ting the Dover product to the people. 
How the “Developer” Works 

A Dover salesman is not a drummer, but 
a developer. He calls on a dead dealer, 
and asks if he has any asbestos sadirons on 
hand. 

“Yes, I have, and you can’t sell me any 
more. They are dead stock.” 

“Т didn’t ask you for an order. Let ше 
see your irons.” 

Mr. Dead Dealer takes Developer to a 
back shelf, where the irons are out of sight 
and dusty. The Developer takes note of 
the number and condition and leaves the 
store. He goes to several residences and 
demonstrates the value of the asbestos sad- 
iron. He secures a dozen orders, takes 
them to Mr. D. D. and asks him to fill 
them. 

D. D. awakes, takes notice of the Devel- 
oper, and gives him a window for display 
purposes. The Developer advertises and 
more people come into the store than D. D. 
has seen there for months. 

Results: Developer goes away with a 
large order, for which he did not ask. 

D. D. rearranges and tidies up the store, 
resolves to change window displays occa- 
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sionally, reads for new ideas, puts them 
into practice, builds up trade, and brings 
out the almighty allrightness from within 
himself. 

Introducing the Product 


` If Developer finds a town where no 
dealer carries his goods in stock he makes 
a tour of inspection, selects a live wire and 
arranges for a "counter week." Six feet of 
counter is all he asks. 

He wires for a Dover instructor. While 
she's on the way, he informs the people, 
trims a window, educates the clerks and 
gets ready for the crowd. Sometimes the 
demand is so urgent that "counter week" 
is extended to “counter fortnight.” 

Sometimes Developer suggests to a regu- 
lar dealer the advisability of securing a 
young lady to canvass the town and dem- 
onstrate to the good wives the usefulness 
of the asbestos sadiron. This results in 
healthy and profitable employment for the 
young lady and in an increased trade for 
the dealer. 'The same idea can be carried 
out in other lines than sadirons. 


The Dover System 


Sadiron is from sad, heavy (and) iron. 

'The large iron used by tailors is called 
goose, and it is a matter of dispute whether, 
when he wants two, he should order two 
geese or two gooses. 

The asbestos sadiron consists of a core, 
an asbestos hood, a heat reservoir, a shield, 
a lock and a wooden handle, which latter is 
always comparatively cool. 

In form and size there are the laundry, 
presser, flounce, sleeve, tourist and polish- 
ing irons. 

'The asbestos sadiron is the exclusive 
product of the Dover Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Canal Dover, Ohio, which is said 
to be the largest plant of the kind in the 
world. It employs about three hundred 
people and puts out over a carload of 
finished product a day. 

The company believes in standard quality 
and fixed prices, having gone so far as to 
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prosecute price-cutters clear through to the 
Supreme Court and winning out. 


The Dealers’ Aid Department 


The Dover "Dealers! Aid Department" 
sounds like "Ladies! Aid Society," and 
believes that the only way to develop busi- 
ness is to give service. 

Hot air days are over in salesmanship 
as well as in sadirons. 

'This department, at great expense, fur- 
nishes dealers with printed matter of all 
kinds, electros, trims, automatons and 
instruction. 

One great trouble with clerks is lack of 
knowledge about what they sell. Some 
dealers fail in not giving their help proper 
instruction, but depend entirely too much 
on experience. 

The Dealers’ Aid Department is also 
good in giving suggestions. It suggests to 
the dealer that women are good buyers; 
that where one carpenter will buy a saw, 
twenty women will buy sadirons. 'There- 
fore, why make a fine display of saws and 
put sadirons on a back shelf? 

It instructs the dealer to guarantee every 
iron, for the company will replace every 
broken piece and ask no questions. 

The Dover service believes in bacteria 
because they multiply so rapidly. There 
are service bacteria, stock moving bacteria, 
advertising bacteria and profit bacteria. 
Another lot of bacteria that climb the lad- 
der to profit are developers, displays, sales- 
manship, honest values and satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

Some Dover Maxims 


Other features and teachings of the 
Dover service аге: The Booster, a maga- 
zine published for the benefit of the sales- 
men and the trade. 

Advertising is salesmanship multiplied. 

Show windows are worth more than 
newspaper ads and should be changed often. 

Display saves talk. 

Focus on goods that mean bic sales and 
big profits. 

Increase gross sales by selling large 
units. 

Imbue the merchant with a strong desire 
to sell. 

Be humane to women who iron and cul- 
tivate wives’ trade. 
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Properly post clerks on particular articles 
that are being pushed. 

Plug all leaks of heat, sales, profits and 
expenses. 

Candle days are over. 

'Take time to be better merchants. 

Water your store with energy, pride and 
judgment. 

A quality store should have cleanliness, 
courteous salesmen, better selected stock, 
more smiles, more profits, more intelligence, 
more character. 


Hot Shots on Export 
By О. J. Vogl 
A BUSINESS doctor said that export 
trade is suffering from appendicitis on 
account of our overfeeding the patient with 
hot air. 

Red tape is the worm that eats away the 
life blood of many institutions. 

'The best salesman couldn't supply a 
careless shipping room forever. 

'The science of service is as important to 
export salesmanship as it is to domestic 
trade building. Not until we can serve 
the South Americans better than Great 
Britain, Germany and France shall we be 
able to get their business. 

Foreign trade connections cannot be 
made via wireless. The personal touch of 
business friendship is a valuable asset in 
doing business abroad. 

Before you blow the big horn of business, 
disinfect yourself with self-improvement 
powder. 

А confidence-winning young man opened 
an office for a New York life insurance 
company in Berlin. His business grew 
rapidly from the start. The people did not 
know the company from Adam, but they 
knew the young agent. 

Moral—Get a man to represent you who 
knows how to get on with the people. 

Before you embark in business, think 
once; before you increase your output, 
thick twice; but before you go after export 
trade, think hard three times. 

It is much better to grow into export 
than to go into export. 


Method is like packing things in a box; 
a good packer will get half as much again 
as a bad one.— Cecil. 


Jack Spenceway's Tragedy 


"ГЕ door burst open with a crash. 

Thrill, gentle reader, thrill! I wrote 
my first line just like that to startle you, 
and I hope you will oblige me. ІЁ this 
tragic tale is to get its little pound of goose- 
flesh, we must make some kind of loud get- 
away. 

Now, let's open that door again—and 
please remember your part, this time, and 
work in business of being thrilled. 

The door burst open with a crash. 

Thanks, that's better. 

Now, let's get along with our little 
tragedy. 

'The door, having been thus rudely 
opened, admitted Jack Spenceway. And, I 
hate to make the admission, but our friend 
Jack was not calm. Yes, you might have 
known that from the door episode, but the 
full meaning of it will not take hold of 
you unless I tell you that Jack had always, 
in all our acquaintance with him, presented 
to the world a surface as beautifully 
unruffled as that of Mirror Lake. And to 
see his steady, level gaze grow wild, his 
sunny smile chased away by a scowl, and 
his erect, self-possessed bearing crumpled 
into a droop of discouragement was like 
looking at a dog fight in a bed of pansies. 

We all had our thrill, all right, whether 
you are getting yours or not. 

Before even hair-triggered Fussberg 
could comment, Jack atomized this into 
the spring sunshine of our neat little office: 


Jack's Plaint 


“Curses! I'm through. I quit. This 
is the end. For every minute of torture, 
these last two weeks, I want a year of bliss 
—law of compensation! "Гуго weeks’ steady 
going, twelve hours a day, and three atro- 
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phied, dessicated, cominuted little pros- 


pects! Reward of industry! Fine! Am 
I a salesman? No. Am I even an order 
taker? No eventualities. Look at me, you 
flint-hearted icebergs. Do you know what 
I am? No, no, don’t say it! I can’t bear 
to hear it from your lips. Let me speak the 
accursed word—I’m a time-tried and fire- 
tested dub.” 

My toes had curled tight in my shoes. 

Wiggins’ jaw had dropped. Eighteen- 
carat beads of cold perspiration stood out 
upon the marble front elevation of his head. 

Only Dubheimer; his usually ruddy face 
the color of blue mud, could find voice. 

“Jack! ' Why, Jack! Where is the—is 
the peaceful, self-possession we all loved so 
well? Where that dogged persistence of 
the diamond drill, so gently applied? 
Where is that unfailing good humor and 
quiet cheerfulness? We mourn their loss." 

"Last fluttering vestige of them blown 
off by the gale, Dubb. Like a ship driven 
by bare poles, I am in the welter of a rag- 
ing sea. Record shows two hundred and 
eighty calls. Two hundred and seventy- 
seven of the patient victims proved to me 
that they were not in the market for my 
proposition. When I land the one I'm 
after now and two more, ГИ have three 
tiny orders. First two hundred and fifty 
turn-downs were fun. Kept smiling. Kept 
the calmness you profess to love. After 
that, even my vulcanized vertebral column 
began to crack. Could feel it going. Had 
to keep on. Now it is fractured. Going 
down! Peace to my ashes. No flowers, 
please." 

“But, my dear fellow,” oozed Wiggins, 
“your commissions on the three will aggre- 
gate three hundred dollars. That’s not bad 
for two weeks' work." 
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“There, I knew someone would be 
heartless enough to say it. And it had to 
be you, Wigg. Will three hundred greased 
dollars repay me for two hundred and sev- 
en-seven cold shoulders and icy eyes? For 
the steady pounding down of the nerve I 
was so proud to call mine? For the com- 
pound fracture of one perfectly good spine? 
The only one I have? No, boys; you see 
before you the sad wreck of the once 
happy Jack Spenceway. Let the debris be 
removed." 


Getting Hold of the Little End 


Just then Socratic came in from the golf 
links. 

He gave Jack one look. 

"So it's come, has it?" he inquired, car 
lessly. | 

"Come!" chattered Jack, opening and 
clenching his trembling fists. “Come! It's 
fallen. Smitten. Stricken. Were you 
expecting it?” 

“] wondered how long it would take you 
to find that you couldn't swing your propo- 
sition by trying to get hold of the big end 
of it. Are you ready, now, to take it by 
the little end ?" 

"Having just emerged through the little 
end of the horn, I am supposed to take 
hold of it right there, am I?" 

"Don't you think you could handle it 
better that way?" 

“That sounds like the United States 
vernacular, all right, Socratic, but it might 
just as well be Arabic. Could you drop 
the metaphor and put it to me in words of 
one syllable?” 

“Why should you wear out good cowhide 
calling on people who don’t want your 
offering, and couldn’t buy it if they did?” 

“Oh, for pastime, Socratic. I must have 
a little recreation in my strenuous life. I 
picked them out to canvass just for that 
reason." 


How to Read the Placards 


“Picked them out is good. ‘I thank thee 
for the word.’ But why didn't you pick out 
a few prospects to call on while you were 
about it?" 

"Yes, why didn't I? It’s soeasy. These 
men all wear placards b.aring ‘this strange 
device,’ ‘I want to buy the Exetin Service.’ " 

"Well, why don't you go to them, then?" 
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“Must I also label my figures of speech? 
That was fatuously intended for irony, 
Socratic." 

“Pray, pardon me. 
placards, then?" 

“I’m groping again, Socratic. The mono- 
syllables again, please." 

"Here goes. Do you see the man? Yes, 
I see the man. What has the man in his 
hand? The man has a bank-book in his 
hand. Touch the man. Touch the bank- 
book." 

“Yes, I've been trying to touch the man 
and his bank-book, but couldn't get the 
tactual image. Plenty of men. Plenty of 
bank-books. But no touch. They have to 
be interested in progressive ideas." 

“That ай?” 


“No, they have to be comparatively 
young, of good character, fairly well edu- 
cated, and of good business and social 
position.” 

“And how were you trying to find such 
men?” 

“By a straight canvass of the offices and 
business houses. I believe in the fine-tooth 
comb idea. Let no possible client escape.” 

“And it has worked fine for you, 
hasn’t it?” 

"Withhold the blow—I am broken." 


How to Save Shoe Leather 


Can't you read the 


“Have you no friends in the city?” 

“T thought I had." 

*Did you ever think of asking them to 
get you in touch with the kind of men you 
want to meet ?" 

"Yes, but they wouldn't know all the 
possible prospects, and I might miss some 
if I went jumping around like that." 

"It would be a great pity, don't you 
think, to miss any one of that noble two 
hundred and seventy-seven ?" 

"Well, I suppose it might hurry things 
a little to have my friends help me. But 
I should soon exhaust the list they could 
give me and would be using the sieve 
again." 

"No possibility of making new friends 
out of your clients ?" 

"[ suppose I might, of course, but that 
would soon be working mostly in a circle, 
wouldn't it?" 
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"Well when you found that it was, 
don't you suppose that your initiative could 
think of some other sources of leads?" 

"Well, I guess I might possibly get some 
by consulting the directories of clubs and 
societies of literary or scientific character. 
Your remark just now suggested that to 
me. The kind of long-suffering dub I have 
been is indicated sufficiently, I think, by the 
blood-curdling fact that I never thought of 
it before." 

"Right along that line, Jack, you go to 
church, don't you?" 

"Sing i in the choir." 

“And don't you suppose that your pastor 
knows the kind of people that would be 
interested in your service?” 

Getting His Head to Work 

For reply, Jack rose, walked to the 
corner of the room, and stood on his head. 

“There,” he said, when he had come 
to rest in his inverted position, "let my feet 
do the thinking. My head has proved that 
it can't." 

"Hasn't that been your 
Socratic wanted to know. 

“What do you mean?” gasped the lad, 
coming to a right side up, a little red in 
the face. 

"Haven't your feet been doing most of 
the work that your head ought to have 
done?” 

"Guess you're right. Scrub me some 
more. I'm beginning to like it. And I 
muc my vertebral column is beginning to 

it." 

"Sure it was really broken, Jack?" 
Sometimes a couple or fourteen painstaking 
and pain-giving kicks feel like a broken 
back, you know." 


More Suggestions 


trouble?" 


"Well, anyhow, the kinks are coming 
out. Can't you give me another treat- 
ment ?" 


“Are men in certain occupations and pro- 
fessions more likely to be interested in your 
proposition than those in others?" 

"Oh, yes, sure. But I should have to 
cover and re-cover ту territory if I were 
to canvass it like that." 

"Couldn't you find out by a little inquiry 
who were the most progressive and success- 
ful men in these professions and occupa- 


tions ?" 
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“Never thought of that, either. Yet it is 
as easy as breaking eggs when someone else 
tells me. Go ahead. Hand me another 
wallop.” 

“Do you watch the personals in the news- 
papers to see who gets business promotions, 
who has money to loan on mortgages, who 
gives money to schools and colleges, who 
goes back to Alma Mater for commence- 
ment, who gets elected to boards of trustees 
of colleges and schools, and many other 
such items of information ?" 

*No, Socratic, no—but I'm a splendid 
walker. But I believe there are still a few 
brain cells in my skull that can function, 
vaguely, it is true, but enough to work out 
the conclusion that a man can't make money 
gathering watermelons with a fine-tooth 
comb. After this I'll look for the melons 
instead of sifting the soil in the melon 
patch." 

Now, I know that this does not end at 
all like a tragedy, but then if you have read 
8s far as this, that's what I wanted. 

And it might have been a tragedy if 
Socratic hadn't taken a hand. 


Out from Behind the 
Intrenchments 


Yo all know Dubheimer, of course. 
And, really, aren’t you beginning to 
like the fellow? We really think a lot of 
him since Socratic cut a few large, jagged 
holes in his balloon of conceit, arrogance 
and bluff, and let the calorified atmosphere 
out of it. | 

After that chastening experience, Dub- 
heimer pulled down all his false front and 
got down to business that was his size— 
soliciting advertising for Fussberg. 


The Contagion of Success 


Now, if you have begun to like “Dubb,” 
as we call him, you want me to tell you 
that he is filling magazine space as if he 
were selling bill-board surface—that he has 
had his wallet brass-riveted so that it won't 
burst. 

Well, I wish I could. 

I wish the good fellow were doing more 
and making more. 

I should be glad for his sake. And, 
besides, he would be a much more accepta- 
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ble companion in our chats after hours in 
the office. 

Don't you know that a man who is mak- 
ing good has a glow about him that is infec- 
tious and contagious? Might call it the 
success germ. 

On the other hand, the fellow who has 
the pallor of failure upon him communi- 
cates something of the malady. 

Now, don't get the idea that Dubheimer 
is a shriveling failure. Не is making a 
living, but that is all. He keeps fairly 
cheerful most of the time, but he is very 
eager to do more and better business. 

We all help him all we can, and he is 
slowly pulling up his sales. 

But yesterday he came into the office, 
along toward quitting time, looking as if he 
could easily chew up a cut-glass instand. 

"I wish that the man who invented 
advertising had to go out and try to get a 
little of it from the case-hardened, brass- 
bound, copper-riveted tightwads and back 
numbers in this town. Нед hesitate and 
linger some before he invented anything 
else of the kind." 


Squally Weather 


"Better take out your spite on the man 
who invented your style of salesmanship, 
Dubb," growled Fussberg, who had been 
hungry for orders for over a week. "No 
trouble to sell contracts right in this man's 
town if you only go at it right." 

Now, that was unkind in Fussberg. 
What poor Dubheimer needed was a bunch 
of posies, and not a lemon. No wonder he 
lost the last shred of his lascerated temper 
and flung this back: 

"Well, let's see you go out and do it, 
then, Mr. Phenomenon Fussberg. Go after 
old Blackheath yourself, for a change. You 
sent me there this afternoon. Try to sell 
him that thirteen thousand lines, and see 
how quick you'll come back with that lily 
white neck of yours full of cavernous 
dents. If you don't four-flush on the trick, 
Il eat Wiggins’ overshoes." 

"No, you wont," objected Wiggins, 
seriously, "overshoes cost money.” 

"Your footwear is perfectly safe, Wig- 
gins," snarled Dubheimer. Fussberg would 
rather tackle a tiger with a split stick on 
his tail than that old pickle-face." 
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Meanwhile, Fussberg had been flying all 
his storm signals, and it looked as if we 
were in for a bad night. But Socratic 
looked up from his drawing board, where 
he had been laying out an ad, with this: 


Where Blackheath Lost 


“Blackheath turn you down, Dubb?” 

“Yes, and smothered me with objec- 
tions.” 

“Do you think that he could use thir- 
teen thousand lines of Fussberg’s captivat- 
ing publicity in his business?” 

“Well, I should think he could.” 

“Do you consider that he really lost 
money by turning you down?” 

"[ know he did, the old miser!" 

"Your knowledge is based on all the 
facts, is it?" 

"Never gave an advertising proposition 
more thorough study." 

“Then you allowed Blackheath to make 
an error in judgment that cost him, per- 
haps, several thousand dollars?" 

“Allowed him to? Allowed him to? 
My, but you are a joker, Socratic!” 

"Tf he had seen the proposition as you 
дщ, he would have come across, wouldn't 

е?” 

"Yes, I guess he would. Не isn't the 
man to overlook a bet." 

“Then you failed in some way to get 
him around to your way of thinking, didn't 
you ?" 

“Yes, but I can't help it if a man is so 
blind that he won't see." 

"But Blackheath has the reputation of 
being able to see fairly well, commercially, 
hasn't he?" 

"Yes, I suppose he has. But I did my 
best with him.” . 

“How did he get away Нот you? 
Wouldn’t he listen to you?” 


Meeting Objections © 


“Oh, yes; he listened, all right. But 
he was as full of objections as San Diego 
is of tourists.” 

“What were his objections?” 

“Oh, the same old stock objections.” 

“Well, you knew how to answer them, 
didn’t you?” 

“Of course, but he wanted to argue 
every one of them with me, and the more 
he argued the more stubborn he got.” 
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"Why did you fight behind intrench- 
ments? Don’t yoy know that the army 
that fights behind intrenchments is always 
licked ?" 

"Say that in my kind of talk, Socratic. 
It sounds interesting." 

"Since you knew that he was of the 
objecting kind, why didn't you answer his 
objections before he made them?" 

“As how?” 

"Well, suppose you had given him the 
argument in favor of adding to his pub- 
licity, even if his appropriation for the year 
was all placed, and got him to agree to the 
conclusion ?” | 

“I think I see myself." 

"Couldn't you have applied it to some 
other man's business, so that he would not 
have suspected just what admission he was 
making ?" 

“That’s good, Socratic. ГЇ use it if I 
ever solicit any more advertising." 

*"Thank you, Dubb. Now, what do you 
do when you have answered an objection?” 

"Well, I usually wait to see what the 
prospect has to say about it." 

"And he usually reasserts his objection 
in a little stronger form, doesn't he?" 

“Yes, that's about the tragedy of it." 

“Then, why don't you take it for 
granted that the objection is answered and 
out of the way, and go on with some 
strong point in your offering—something 
that may have impressed your man the first 
time you went over the thing with him?" 

“Just ignorance, thick ignorance, Socra- 
tic. I'll do that hereafter. I can see it's a 
great force." 


Fatuous Objections 


"Don't you suppose, Dubheimer, that 
most objections are made by prospects more 
for the sake of objecting than because they 
are real obstacles to the sale?" 

“I have often thought so, and it has 
made me mad." 

"Why get angry? What do you think 
would be the right way to meet such an 
objection? Think, now." 

"Why, pay as little attention to it as 
possible, I suppose, and go on with some- 
thing positive. The more one said about 
it, the bigger it would grow in the pros- 
pect’s mind. I’ve had the thing happen to 
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me like that more than once. Yet I 


couldn't think of a way out." 


The Law of Non-Resistance 


“When you do answer an objection, do 
you tell the man that he is mistaken ?" 

“Well, not in so many words. But I 
let him see that I take issue with him." 

“If a man came in here and tried to push 
you out of the room, what would you do?" 

“I should probably throw him out if I 
could." 

“And if he were too strong for you?” 

“Well, I'd put up all the fight I could." 

“But what would happen if you backed 
up every time he pushed ?" 

“Т should soon be outside." 

“And if he kept on pushing?" 

“Then he'd be outside, too." 

“Then you could walk back in again, 
couldn't you?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

" And if he kept following you and try- 
ing to push you all the time, he would 
actually push you back into the room, 
wouldn't he?" 

“That’s good geography. And it's good 
salesmanship, too. I see the point— when 
a man objects, agree with him, but lead 
him the way vou want him to go, and he'll 
soon push himself over the dotted line." 


Gist of Successful Advertising 


By Jerome P. Fleishman 


ее people who you are, where 
you are and what you have for sale, 
and telling it in such a way that there will 
be aroused a desire on the part of the reader 
to do business with the advertiser—that is 
about all there is to advertising, after all. 

People there are who know very little 
about the subject and who insist that adver- 
tising is more or less magic—that the man 
who can write advertising that will sell 
goods must be a wonder-worker. 

Don't you believe it! The successful 
merchants of today place their faith in hon- 
est, persistent, commonsense publicity. They 
know that advertising is simply news— 
news of merchandise and prices and store 
service, and so on. And the advertiser who 
gives the people the news they want to read 
has the only sort of power over pocketbooks 
that is fundamentally sound. 


Some Tried, Winning Methods of Mar- 
keting a New Article : by Don E. Mowry 


HE public pulse, we are often told, 

is usually quickened when an article 

of merit is brought to the front and 
given reasonably general publicity. 

In other words, a national campaign, 
waged in the advertising space of the 
leading magazines, is destined to attract 
the attention of the public and force the 
retailer to stock up on the article, because 
there is, or seems to be, a demand for the 
new article. ‘The retail trade, as a unit, 
has gradually been educated up to this 
feature of marketing a new article; and, 
it 1$ now quite a simple task for the manu- 
facturer to stock up the retailer in advance 
of the advertising campaign. 


Courage in Facing a Big Loss 


Several years ago there were about 
thirty breakfast foods launched at Battle 
Creek, similar in quality and quantity, but 
all different in name. Salesmen were sent 
out in advance to display the samples and 
stock up the grocers. ‘These salesmen 
stated that heavy advertising campaigns 
had been planned and that the article 
would be a “winner.” 

Many retail grocers were “taken in.” 
because the breakfast foods were adver- 
tised only in a small way and no great 
demand was created. Somie of the standard 
breakfast foods on the market today have 
survived the so-called g/ut by constantly 
advertising in a large and conspicuous way, 
thus creating a steady demand for the par- 
ticular article. This method of maintain- 
ing and gaining business seemed to be the 
only solution of the problem during what 
might be called the "breakfast food manu- 
facturing craze." 

Several years before, however, another 
breakfast #004 manufacturer, taking 
advantage of the fact that there was, prac- 
tically speaking, no one standard food on 
the market, proceeded to interest a large 
advertising concern to carry him for 
$75,000 in advertising. At the end of the 
campaign the returns did not begin to come 
in. The advertisers were feeling pretty 
much discouraged. The manufacturer said: 
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“The only way you can get your money 
back now, as far as I can see, is for you 
to carry me for another amount equally 
as large." The final result of this cam- 
paign is that the advertisers and the manu- 
facturer are independently wealthy today. 

This incident illustrates the saying that 
"any article of merit, properly advertised 
and brought to the attention of the public, 
will meet with success.” This method of 
gaining a market is often expensive and 
speculative in the extreme. The average 
inventor or manufacturer cannot secure the 
desired parties to interest themselves in his 
venture. The result is that other methods 
must be devised to gain a reasonable 
amount of success, in a small way, often- 
times, before a larger and more extensive 
campaign can be launched on a fair-sized 
capitalization. 

Getting Started 

One of the standard safety razors, 
known the world over, was floated in 
a very small way. Headquarters were 
secured in Chicago as a drawing card to 
begin with, and then agents were secured 
all over the country to sell the razors at a 
very liberal commission. ‘This policy was 
maintained for over two years. 

During all this time the razors had 
been manufactured on contract. Shipments 
were made for cash only direct from the 
factory and the company paid for the 
razors as they left the factory. At the 
end of this period capital was secured, on 
account of the wonderfui showing made, 
and a national campaign of publicity was 
inaugurated. 

'There is not a razor advertised today 
that is better known from coast to coast 
than the one [ refer to. One of the special 
merits of the article is that it can be turned 
out for one-tenth of its retail selling price. 
'This allows the manufacturer a large 
margin for advertising, selling and organ- 
izing, and gives him a handsome profit. 


Some Neglected Opportunities 


А man of my acquaintance has recently 
patented a useful music cabinet, which will 
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enable anyone in the home to select from 
it any sheet of music desired at a glance, 
without consulting an index. In its pres- 
ent form, this cabinet is a very beautiful 
ornament to any home. To market the 
article, however, it will be necessary to 
substitute a metal interior and thus reduce 
the first cost. 

In its present form this cabinet will cost 
the manufacturer in the neighborhood of 
$5.80. Му friend insists on maintaining 
that the cabinet must be made to ''look 
beautiful." I cannot make him believe 
that modern selling demands that the first 
cost must be reduced to the very bottom 
figure. The article, if manufactured оп a 
practical basis, would ultimately find its 
place beside nearly every piano in most of 
our homes. 

A small manufacturing concern in the 
middle west has placed upon the market 
a remarkable floor scraper. The sales are 
what they are at this writing because the 
article has been given good publicity in the 
trade publications and some attention has 
been paid to the hardware merchants. 

The article can be turned out at a 
reasonable cost, but no special attention 
has been paid to the most expedient method 
of marketing. The field has not been 
studied with a view of forcing an entrance. 
'This company is also turning out several 
hardware novelties that could easily be 
placed in every hardware store of any 
importance. The plan of campaigning is 
not an expensive one, but requires a careful 
follow-up system, similar to many now in 
operation. 

'The dollar watch did not meet with 
favor by the jewelers of this country, and 
England, especially. What was done? 
'The public was told of the watch and its 
year guarantee. The public wanted just 
that kind of a watch. Well! The watches 
were sold to druggists, stationers and hard- 
ware merchants. You can buy one there 
now if you want to. Many jewelers carry 
these very watches because they are business 
getters, even if there is only a fair profit in 
them. 

A Winning "Theory" 


This, you may say, is all theory, but the 


man with the selling plan for a particular 
article is the man who is in command. 
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It was all theory, I suppose, when the 
leading carriage and wagon manufacturers 
started to manufacture automobiles. “What 
do farmers and farm machinery people 
want of automobiles?" they said. But the 
theorist knew that in every town in the 
United States where there is any degree of 


_ prosperity there is sure to be some agricul- 


tural machinery sold. This, our theorist 
said, will make an excellent market for 
our car. A queer notion, no doubt, but, 
when tried out in a small way, at first, 
proved to be a certainty. 

Our theorist figured it out that he only 
had to sell one or two cars to the three or 
four thousand agents who handled his 
wagons to take care of the year's output 
of his big automobile plant. Today there 
are over nineteen thousand dealers selling 
automobiles, and the manfacture of buggies 
has decreased sixty per cent. 

And so, if you will study your special 
field in a creative way, you will come to 
realize that there is more truth than fiction 
about marketing your article, whatever it 
may be. "There is something besides the 
merit of your article that must be con- 
sidered in marketing. 

Another Way of Marketing a Product 

Your article may be ever so good, but 
you must get down to business and think 
out your marketing plan. 

If you are a small manufacturer you 
may be able to work up a profitable small 
business Бу adopting a good set of business 
letters. Рау as high as twenty-five dollars 
for having a single follow-up letter writ- 
ten, if need be. It is cheaper in the long 
run. Make yourself understand that your 
business requires the very highest kind of 
selling devices. Build up your business on 


this basis. Don’t blame the article. Don't 
say it is not a seller. Give it a thorough 
trial. 


An absolutely reliable scalp remedy is 
now being given publicity. The owner 
was, at first, interested with several other 
Chicago parties. They became disgusted 
because the sales did not come in at once. 
The present owner bought out the others 
who were originally interested in the ven- 
ture. He did not have any money with 
which to launch the proposition. 

He has gone about his marketing in this 
way: By correspondence he secures the 
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name of one barber in a town. Не sends 
him his preparation and tells him to use 
it on his customers and if the results are 
not satisfactory to let him know. Prices 
on future orders are quoted. The barbers 
are the only advertisers that he has. They 
are proving to be good ones. The article 
is not on sale, as yet, in the drug stores of 
the country. When the demand for the 
article reaches the public in a more general 
way, druggists will be forced to carry the 
preparation. In this plan of marketing the 
manufacturer secures advertising without 
advertising, and the demand is created at 
a slight cost. 


'The Necessity of Analysis 


А man in the government service com- 
piled a handy book for ready reference for 
persons operating under the revenue laws. 
Officials and others told him he had a good 
thing, but when he came to market the 
book he was at a loss to know what to do. 
'The people who were most vitally con- 
cerned did not buy the book, although it 
would save them costs and fines if they 
knew what was contained in it. Local 
interests would not buy the book and give 
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it to their customers with their compli- 
ments, The prohibition wave was in full 
swing when the book was published and 
there seemed to be no interest taken in any- 
thing, except the holding of what business 
was in operation. Finally, the first edition 
was sent out entire to the brewers and 
wholesale liquor dealers of the country at 
a cost of 15 cents each. These large inter- 
ests were asked to examine the book and if 
they believed it to have merit, to send the 
retail price. In this way the first edition 
was disposed of and follow orders are now 
coming in. Another edition is in the press, 
'The point that I want to emphasize in 
the examples that I have given is that in 
order to market a new article the particular 
line must be studied and the campaign 
must be blocked out according to your 
means. Your article may be very similar 
to one of the examples which I have cited, 
and yet you cannot follow any hard and 
fast rule. The successful business man will 
work out his own market along special 
lines. Не should, however, aim to study 
what others have done. He ought to 
know how to approach the field. He must 
make a thorough study of marketing. 


Have You Ears? Listen! 


By ROBERT T. AISTON, D. D. S. 


НЕ WHO is not able to rise upon 
adversity and become, and on its 
stairs to ascend to heights of greatness, will 
never be able to maintain these heights if 
placed there by the labor of another. 


Temperance in all things—especially in 
food and exercise—has Promethean powers. 


Right thoughts emanate from healthy 
brain cells and healthy brain cells are pro- 
duced by perfect nourishment. 


I am by no means exhausted; for the 
more I give away the more I have left. So 
draw on me ad libitum, for I want to add 
to my own store. 


Many people are and have been killed 
by what is commonly held to be good than 
those things that are generally considered 
bad. This is logically true, for most evil 
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things are only good things in excess. 


Let us be the embodiment, the materiali- 
zation of truth. 


Education without physical training is 
not education at all, or only in part, for 
the mental is physical. 


The only ground on which man may 
stand with assurance is the immediate— 
the mean. 


The first and most important thing in 
making progress in enlightenment is to 
destroy fear. 


If we materialize truth we have a per- 
fect man. 


If you do not control yourself, yourself 
will destroy yourself. 


The Laws of Texture Applied to Human 
Nature: by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford" 


MAN living in a small town on 
the Chippewa river in Wisconsin 
wanted to build a flat-boat. Не 

wasn't content to build a boat similar to 
others, but wanted one bigger and better. 
It was to be almost twice as large as the 
largest boat of the kind in the town and 
was to be fitted up with lockers and other 
conveniences for camping trips. 

The boat was built. In shape, it con- 
formed to the rules of boat building. It 
looked right. Its lines were correct. It 
was well calked with pitch, in which a bit 
of lard had been melted to destroy brittle- 
ness. The long side boards of two-inch 
pine planking had been secured at the mill 
especially for this boat. But the rest of 
the lumber was what the man had on hand. 
He used it because it was most easily 
obtained, and therefore entailed less 
expense. 

The boat was launched. The man was 
proud of his work. Into his mind flashed 
pictures of the trips he would take down 
the river. He saw the lockers filled with 
food and he imagined himself and friends 
floating down the river by day and tieing 
up in some quiet spot by night. The boat 
was tied up and the following day was 
selected for the trial trip. 

And the next day the boat had sunk. 

And the reason was that the man had 
used basswood for the bottom, not know- 
ing that basswood is a wood that absorbs 
much moisture and is wholly unfit for boat 
building. 

The plan was right, the lines were cor- 
rect, the calking along the seams was well 


done, the sides were made of clear pine.. 


But the basswood bottom—the one thing 
wrong—carried all these good things to 
failure. 

The man failed because he didn’t konw 
woods and their uses and qualities. 

Only one thing was wrong. But that 
one was enough to cause failure. Knowl- 
edge of woods would have enabled him to 
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choose a wood that would not absord 
water readily—pine, for instance—whose 
closer, straighter fibre and its pitchy, 
water-resisting quality, would have served 
even without the addition of paint or other 
artificial protective. 

So may a business institution, founded 
upon correct principles of organization, all 
departments closely united, sinks into fail- 
ure because of the selection of the wrong 
human material for one important depart- 
ment. 


The Importance of Observing 
Texture 


In forming an estimate of the value of 
a human being, it is not enough to know 
what kind of force he has, how he will 
express it in action and the proportion of 
the parts of the body and brain to each 
other. 

We must go still further in our study 
or often be guilty of over or under-esti- 
mation. 

Indeed, it is a common fault to look upon 
the man who is large in stature, with well 
formed features and head, attractive cloth- 
ing and pleasant manners as a high-grade 
individual. 

Conversely, the man who is small of 
stature and not particularly prepossessing in 
appearance, often suffers the humiliation of 
under-estimation at the hands of his fellow 
men. In either case, the man may or may 
not be greatly capable. These mistakes are 
often made by the student of human nature, 
as well as by the casual observer. They 
are due to failure to understand or apply 
the laws of texture. 

Webster defines texture as “the disposi- 
tion of the several parts of the body in 
connection with each other, or the manner 
in which the constituent parts are united.” 

In other words, texture is the inherent 
grain or fiber of the organization. 

Primarily, texture is the result of inher- 
itance. One inherits his fiber of brain and 
body. Не may either coarsen or refine it 


by his habits. 
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It is true that there is much less differ- 
ence in the texture of babies than in adults. 

All babies are fine in grain, but, as the 
years pass, the habits of life show in the 
structure of the body. So, while the ten- 
dency to coarseness or fineness of fiber is a 
matter of inheritance, like all other inher- 
ited tendencies, one may improve upon it 
or fail to do so. 


What Texture Indicates 


‘Texture of organization is the key to the 
natural refinement of the individual. It 
shows the degree of responsiveness or 
impressionability. 

In common terms, people are often 
spoken of as “thin-skinned” or "thick- 
skinned." Like many slang expressions, 
these have a scientific basis. 

The “thin-skinned” or fine-textured man 
is sensitive to all impressions. He readily 
grasps finer shades of meaning. Subtle and 
implied thoughts do not escape him. In 
other words, he is a highly sensitized plate 
which registers impressions of all kinds 
clearly and rapidly. He is, therefore, 
keenly alive to the conditions of his envir- 
onment. He feels deeply, hence suffers 
pain and enjoys pleasure intensely. Coarse 
objects, thoughts and sensations are repul- 
sive to him. His preferences are for the 
refined, delicate and beautiful. With these, 
he vibrates in harmony. 

The “thick-skinned” or coarse-textured 
man is less sensitive to impressions of all 
kinds. Не does not grasp readily the finer 
and more delicate shades of thought and 
meaning. He registers his impressions more 
slowly and less deeply. He is less affected 
by conditions and environment. The acute 
panes of sorrow and intense pleasures are 
not his. Rough, coarse, uncouth objects do 
not repel him; indeed, they often give him 
more pleasure than the finer ones. His 
natural adaptation is to coarser uses, both 
mentally and physically. 


Three Phases of Texture 


Texture in human beings has its anal- 
ogies in the temper of metals, the fiber of 
woods and the texture of fabrics. The 
properties of steel and gold are quite as 
diverse as their adaptation to different 
uses. There ате many grades of fabrics, 
from the delicate, fine-textured silk to the 
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coarsest canvas. Woods present the same 
variations in texture. 

Texture is judged in the human being as 
to fiber, consistency and flexibility. 

Fine hair and fine skin, well formed, 
balanced, and symmetrical features are indi- 
cative of a high degree of responsiveness or 
cultural capacity. 

Coarse hair and coarse skin, ill-shapen, 
disproportioned and unsymmetrical features 
are indicative of a lesser degree of respon- 
siveness and cultural capacity. 

'The consistency of the body is judged 
as to its hardness, softness or elasticity. 
'The consistency of the body gives knowl- 
edge of the degree of natural adaptability. 

Soft substances are mouldable. Gold 
and lead are impressionable, yielding and 
pliant. 

Hard substances are not easily moulded. 
Platinum and iron are hard, resistant and 
strong. Other substances like steel, are 
elastic in fiber-—will bend, but not break. 

Soft fibered people are impressionable. 
easily influenced by others, yielding in dis- 
position, susceptible to conditions of envir- 
onment, tender hearted and sympathetic. 
They are not adapted to positions where 
strenuous effort, rigid discipline and sus- 
tained energy are required. 

Many a soft fibered individual, whose 
intentions were of the best, has been placed 
in a position where he has been assailed by 
temptations subtle and alluring, and found 
his power of resistance insufficient, Influ- 
enced overmuch by others, he has been led 
into wrong-doing because of the battering 
against his conscience by a stronger force. 

Hard fibered people are less impression- 
able. It is not as easy to influence them 
as those of softer texture. They have more 
energy, greater mental and physical resist- 
ance, and are adapted to harder usage. Án 
appeal directed toward the sympathies of 
the man of hard texture is usually produc- 
tive of little response. Where the fiber is 
very dense and hard, there is ofttimes an 
almost brutal, crushing spirit dominating 
the man. 


The Superiority of Elastic 
Consistency 


Either extreme in the matter of consist- 
ency of body is not desirable. Here, as 
elsewhere, there is a "golden mean" or 
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balance that is best. This consistency of 
texture that shows balance between the 
hard and soft qualities is called elastic. 

Those having elastic texture are resilient 
in body. They are easily recuperated after 
strenuous exertion. They have rebound. 
'Their natures are normally sympathetic. 
They have sufficient energy, but not ап 
excess of it. Disproportion between energy 
and the ability properly to direct and con- 
serve it often leads otherwise capable men 
into grave errors. So an excess of a good 
quality becomes a fault as surely as the 
lack of it. 

The durability of the body is measured 
by its natural flexibility. 

Some woods are tough in fiber and can 
be bent almost double without breaking. 
Other woods are brittle and fragile and 
will snap apart when pressure is brought 
to bear upon them. The human body also 
has these qualities. 

One man is easily adjusted to conditions 
of environment. Не yields for the time 
being, but when the pressure is removed 
his tendency is to return to his original 
state. He can readily conform to the 
wishes of others when the need arises. He 
is also tenacious. He is not easily dislodged 
from his beliefs and plans, but is willing 
to make compromises. He will often con- 
cede a point for the sake of harmony. It is 
true that it is in the non-essentials that he 
yields. His original purpose is more often 
adhered to. The extreme of toughness of 
fiber results іп. rigidity. Tough fibered 
men have great wearing qualities and are 
enduring. ‘They stand the strain and stress 
of an active life without serious conse- 
quences to themselves. 

The brittle or fragile man is easily over- 
taxed. He snaps asunder when placed in 
unusual positions. It is hard for him to 
conform to new rules of conduct. His 
mind and body lack rebound. He adheres 
strictly to his beliefs, and when forced to 
change them, he is shattered. It is very 
easy to sever a taut cord, so the brittle tex- 
tured individual, when put to severe tests, 
often suffers a nervous breakdown. 


Woods and Human Beings Compared 


А comparative study of woods and 
human beings reveals some interesting 
facts. 
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Mahogany is a fine textured wood. In 
consistency, it is hard; in flexibility, it is 
brittle. It is susceptible of taking a high 
polish and is distinctly the wood of culture 
and refinement. The individual whose tex- 
ture is fine, whose consistency of body and 
brain is hard and whose fiber is brittle is 
also capable of taking a high polish. 
А room furnished in mahognany somehow 
suggests one's best dress. So also, the 
mahogany textured individual calls for 
one’s finest manners in association. 

The oak is somewhat coarser in fiber, 
hard in consistency and tough. It is strong, 
durable, tenacious. It is the wood of sub- 
stantiability rather than refinement. It 
suggests rugged strength rather than deli- 
cacy. So, too, the oaken textured man has 
good wearing qualities, is natural in man- 
ner, substantial, and wears well from day 
to day. 

The chestnut is a coarse, soft, brittle 
wood. It checks and warps easily and is 
easily split. It is used mostly for very com- 
mon purposes, as in bridge building, mak- 
ing ties, etc. So, too, the coarse, soft, brittle 
man is useful only for the more common 
duties and is not susceptible of great polish. 

White pine is fine, soft and tough in 
fiber. It is one of the most suitable woods, 
being readily adaptible to many uses. [$ 
requirements are few and it grows well in 
almost any locality. The pine textured 
individual has the same qualities. Не is 
adapted to many different uses, adjusts him- 
self to conditions of environment, is frank 
and natural in manner, is mouldable in 
character and durable. 


Commercial Value of Laws of Texture 


In its commercial uses, a knowledge of 
the texture of an individual enables one to 
determine, in a great measure, his fitness 
for a given situation. One does not make 
railroad ties of mahogany or parlor furni- 
ture of chestnvt. Boat builders do not 
make the mistake of using basswood for 
boat bottoms. The competent housewife 
does not use silk and broadcloth for scrub- 
bing purposes. The ‘tailor does not use 
ginghams or pongee for making overcoats. 
Jewelry is not made of steel, nor locomotive 
wheels of gold. Why? Because man has 
studied the properties of woods, fabrics and 
metals and he uses intelligently the knowl- 
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edge he has acquired. He has no deterring 
superstition regarding these substances. It 
is deplorable, indeed, that we cannot apply 
the same degree of intelligent consideration 
to the study and uses of man. 


Not long ago [ attended a congress of 
educators—men and women who are in 
positions of influence in the educational 
world. Of the fifteen or twenty learned 
ones who spoke on the subject of vocational 
training, every one recognized the need, but 
not one had an intelligent solution to offer. 
The most noteworthy man, from the view- 
point of position, made the statement that 
there was absolutely no standard for deter- 
mining what a child was best fitted for, 
and added that there probably never 
would be. And this man is commissioner 
of education of a state that is world-famous 
for its educational advantages. Yet, if this 
body of educators understood and intelli- 
gently applied but one simple law of Char- 
acter Analysis, that of texture, their ећ- 
ciency as vocational directors and educators 
would increase an hundred-fold. 

Other things being equal, an individual 
will tend to purchase the grade of goods 
that corresponds to his texture. "The fine 
textured man will feel almost insulted 
when a salesman offers to Lim a coarse, 
cheap grade of goods. His preference being 
for the refined, delicate and beautiful. 
Indeed, there are many whose texture and 
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purchasing power are out of proportion to 
each other, who will deny themselves alto- 
gether rather than buy something less beau- 
tiful than that which they want. 

Likewise, the coarser textured individual 
does not appreciate the higher grade of 
goods. He is concerned more with the 
wearing qualities and commercial uses of 
a given object than with its artistic value. 
'To dilate upon the beauties of your propo- 
sition is to waste valuable time. 

Where to Look for Finest Texture 

The longest and largest string on a piano 
vibrates about fifty times a second. "The 
shortest and smallest string vibrates about 
six thousand times a second. Struck with 
exactly the same amount of force, there are 
many degrees of difference in their 
vibratory response. 

If the reader has followed these articles 
closely, he will remember in the law of 
color, it was stated that “the higher the 
rate of vibratory activity of the molecules 
of the body, the lighter the color." So, if 
the principles of the science of character 
analysis are well founded, it should be true 
that the lighter the color, the smaller and 
finer the body build and the finer the hair 
and skin of an individual, the more intense 
and rapid his emotional response. А little 
careful observation upon the part of the 
reader wil readily convince him that this 
is true. 


It seems to me I'd like to go 
Where bells don't ring nor whistles blow, 
Nor the clocks don't strike, nor gongs don't sound, 


And Га have stillness all around. 
Not real stillness, but just the trees’ 
Low whispering of the hum of bees. 


— Eugene Field. 


Economic Democracy in Production and 
Distribution : by Charles H. Ingersoll 


HE world generally, and especially 
our country, today, presents a lop- 
sided spectacle with respect to the 
production and distribution of wealth, due 
to exclusive concentration upon production 
and corsequent indifference to distribution. 

So poignant has this .condition become, 
as plainly to threaten the processes of pro- 
duction, and to force upon the attention, 
even of the wilfully blind, the fact that 
mere production, no matter how economical 
and progressive, does not beget healthful or 
even safe conditions. 

Had distribution occupied but a small 
share of the concentrated attention of our 
“captains” that has been lavished upon pro- 
duction, we should not now be in possession 
of so great a white elephant of unassim- 
ilated wealth—and another of poverty. 

The juggernaut of production is over- 
riding all other considerations, especially 
those of human life and health, and even 
threatening the very interests upon which, 
after all, it must rely for perpetuity. 

It must have human co-operation, and in 
some order. But its oppressions are obvi- 
ously striking at the order, if not the very 
vitals of humanity. 


Conservation of Human Resources 


The social viewpoint is all but lost, and 
humanity—men, women and even children 
—are being used, not as members of a 
modern society, but as mere parts of the 
machinery of production with its merciless 


nd. 

All of which is very poor economics, and 
therefore poor business! 

Just now much is heard of conservation 
of natural resources, and a very worthy 
subject it is, especially as it heralds an 
awakening of economic intelligence. But 
what do we hear of conservation of human 
resources? And of what infinitely greater 
importance is the latter? 

What conservative business man would 
countenance tapping young trees; consum- 
ing grain needed for seed; neglect of 
machinery used in production? Yet the 
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composite business man of this industrial 
age is climbing to “supremacy” by the aid 
of child and woman labor, and able-bodied 
manhood is being sacrificed in a hundred 
uneconomic ways. 

And the living conditions of the vast 
majority are such as to make the charge of 
wanton human waste only too obviously 
just. 

And economics says it is all a matter of 
wealth distribution. The fault certainly 
is not with production. This, one is 
assured beyond dispute by common obser- 
vation. Everywhere one sees the marvels 
of accumulated, highly specialized produc- 
tion; newspapers printed at 100,000 an 
hour; intricate mechanisms produced by 
human-like automatic machinery; rapid 
transportation, in immense units; every- 
where human intervention eliminated or 
minimized; desires satisfied with a mini- 
mum of human effort. 

Indeed, it is not a wild guess that a tenth 
of effort today produces an equivalent 
result of one hundred years ago, which is 
another way of saying that but an hour's 


. work daily should now satisfy the average 


need. 

Yet, there is a doubt if the time of labor 
is not longer now, and the pay, in actual 
satisfaction, less. 


The Problem of Distribution 

So, assuming the laborer's condition to be 
the same, notwithstanding that his pro- 
ductivity has enhanced tenfold, what have 
we to account for? Obviously the improper 
distribution of the nine parts of his product 
he does not receive, 

Should he receive them all? Is capital 
that has placed in his hands the implements 
of production to be denied its share? 

And this is the whole problem of distri- 
bution—how much to labor? How much 
to capital; and, how much to monopoly? 

That monopoly is now robbing both 
labor and capital is the teaching of demo- 
cratic .economics; socialistic economics 
charges all to capitalism, which it confounds 
with monopoly. 
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А few words of definition are here 
essential. 


By "production" is meant not merely the 
production of goods, but any form of bring- 
ing wealth into being; growing crops, dig- 
ging minerals, transporting goods, distribut- 
ing merchandise, etc. 

"Wealth" is any form of stored up labor. 

“Capital” is wealth used in production. 

"Distribution" is the disposal of wealth 
produced, whether in the form of goods or 
monev ; in royalties, rent, profits, dividends, 
interest, or wages. 


Monopolies and Capital 


The terms "capital" and “monopoly” are 
economically distinct, and the definition 
must be clear if democratic ideals are to 
prevail. They are confused in the socialist 
scheme and in the commercial practice of 
the day. Monopoly is a great wealth pro- 
ducer through exploitation; that is, without 
the pains of labor or employment of capital. 
It is therefore sought by every means, fair 
and foul, and constitutes the principal 
reason and basis of the bribery and corrup- 
tion that besets us. It has brought every 
government into merited disrepute, as the 
ally and defender of every form of 
monopoly—in land, industry, finance. 

As capital is often invested in monop- 
olistic enterprises, it is confounded with 
monopoly itself, naturally and justly, but 
erroneously from an economic standpoint. 
At least, they are not identical. For 
example, a mine or water power, though 
involving an investment of capital, is a 
monopoly primarily. The business of min- 
ing or producing power is a legitimate use 
of capital, but the ownership of the sites is 
pure monopoly and a misuse of capital. 

Evidences of unequal or unfair distribu- 
tion are: Great concentration of wealth 
with individuals and corporations; exist- 
ence of monopolies; existence of poverty; 
inadequacy of wages; labor disputes; 
strikes; unrest and violence; panics and 
financial stringency; business stagnation 
and fluctuation. These conditions have 
great portent from both the commercial 
and the human viewpoints; and these 
viewpoints should, and eventually will, 
merge. 

But what kind of a distribution is possi- 
ble or practicable? Shall we hand around 
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the accumulation of “the captains” and 
then watch the process of reaccumulations, 
and prepare for a redistribution ? 

Such is the conception of the problem 
from the uneconomic viewpoint. 


The Evil and Good of Socialism 


The socialistic scheme of distribution is 
the one most commonly conjured up by 
those who discountenance “agitation” or 
any disturbance of existing conditions. And 
if there were no other alternatives than 
socialism, their solicitude would be in a 
measure justified, for socialism is far from 
the democratic ideal. 

Its scheme of distribution is a literal and 
complete distribution of not only all wealth, 
but all capital, and all machinery of pro- 
duction through their acquisition by the 
people; and then the placing of all the 
people at work in the administration of this 
vast mechanism; and in both departments 
of this scheme the difficulties simply appal 
the logical mind and even defy an active 
imagination. 

Yet socialism has found acceptance with 
over 500,000 (nearly one-twentieth of the 
total) American voters, because the disease 
is recognized, the indictment is found, the 
demand for a better distribution of wealth 
must find expression; faithless legislators, 
corrupt parties and inane proposals for 
relief, must be rebuked, and the far-sighted 
or restless spirits (according to our view- 
point), seeing no hope elsewhere, have 
turned to socialism as a threat, at least, that 
a change must come. 

How much more than a threat socialism 
is, we may only guess, but it is certainly 
that. 

Fair wealth distribution is the prime 
objective of both the socialistic and dem- 
ocratic economic schemes, and their differ- 
ing methods form the general outlines of 
the great world-problem in its two import- 
ant phases. 

The socialist plan is cut and dried, and 
dogmatic; it makes distribution the chief 
concern of its bureaucratic government 
which, to accomplish its work, would have 
to be inconceivably comprehensive, elabor- 
ate and efficient. 

Briefly, the plan is: In order that 
monopoly and capital shall not participate 
in distribution, all land and means of pro- 
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duction are taken over by the government. 
If payment therefor is made (and social- 
ists differ as to the propriety of this, as well 
as practically every other point of creed), 
so far as I see, they will but substitute tax- 
ation for profits and interest, as such pay- 
ment would impose a great overhead charge 
in the form of bonds; and if they don't pro- 
pose payment they must face all the argu- 
ments against universal confiscation of the 
real kind. 

Having thus eliminated (?) the share 
now going to capital and monopoly, it 
remains only to attend to an equable dis- 
tribution of the entire product between the 
producers or laborers. 

'The law of supply and demand having 
been superceded, competition between work- 
ers for jobs does not assist in fixing wages, 
leaving the whole responsibility presumably 
to the commissioner of labor, and a great 
one it will be. Let us wish him success. 


The Democratic Alternative of Socialism 


This scheme may be workable, but I can- 
not take it seriously. 

And what is the democratic alternative? 

Briefly, it is competition under fair con- 
ditions; the law of supply and demand 
freely operating; substantial freedom under 
individualistic ideals; democracy ; the elimi- 
nation of monopoly. 

The socialist scoffs at this program, and 
especially that competition may be rendered 
fair; but are we so far adrift that the 
socialist viewpoint is forced upon us? 

Must the end of our civilization be cen- 
tralization—monopoly, even if administered 
by “ourselves?” 

Must our most precious ideals of 
democracy, individualism and initiative be 
forsaken for an unthinkable scheme of 
enforced ‘‘co-operation” because we cannot 
find the alternative? | 

I submit that we have not intelligently 
tried and that acceptance of socialism would 
simply be letting the case go by default. 

'The application of a little of the sense 
we use in business problems will show the 
way out without turning over our busi- 
nesses and taking our places with the auto- 
matons of the co-operative commonwealth. 

But we must give this credit to the 
socialists: They have seen the fundamental 
faults in our system and had the courage 
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to proclaim them, together with the drastic 
remedies, if remedies they be. They 
have "called" our individualism, which is 
exploitation, and insisted that collective 
rights be recognized. By their "threat" 
they have shown us the middle ground of 
democracy which leads to freedom. 


How Democracy Would Work 


The question for us is, "can we get our 
democracy to function ?" 

There is no doubt but that all but a 
very few “impossibilist” socialists and other 
extremists agree that if democracy could be 
worked substantially according to its 
theory, there would be no need for 
socialism. 

For the literal application of the golden 
truth of democracy, "equal rights to all, 
special privileges to none," would produce 
fair distribution of the products of labor 
and wealth. 


And nothing more is needed or can be 
utilized in attaining fair distribution than 
the insurance of equal rights, and the denial 
of special privilege, which means that 
humanity and business will only require, 
to insure justice in wealth distribution, to 
be left alone under.this great democratic 
law, rather than requiring an elaborate 
fabric of regulation and socialization. 

One thing is certain; that democracy, 
according to any fair definition, has never 
yet been tried. The nearest approach is in 
our country, where all agree that there is 
little more than a theoretical application of 
it, and that not very clear. In fact, it is 
almost commonplace that in most of the 
old world monarchies, democracy is most 
actual, so completely is the theory obscured 
here by bad practice. The European feud- 
alism is here replaced by a feudalism of 
privileged wealth, which, being organized 
on the vast American scale, has submerged 
democracy correspondingly. 


Progress Towards Democracy 


Democracy here is just in the making, 
and notwithstanding the discouraging out- 
look, the world is looking to us for a vin- 
dication of it; we are now getting to recog- 
nize the great truth that the remedy for 
the evils of democracy, is more democracy, 
and “more” is the present day order. 
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'The most spectacular phase of this pro- 
gram for more democracy is the rapid 
advance of direct legislation all over our 
country; this under the names of primary 
reform, popular election of senators, but 
more particularly the initiative, referendum 
and recall. 'These, rather more than the 
general movements of insurgency and 
reform, give definite promise of constructive 
achievement of democratic ideals. The suc- 
cess of these movements, however, is largely 
built upon the general awakening, due in 
great measure to such agitation as Roose- 
velt’s. 

That democracy can cope with the prob- 
lem of wealth distribution; that it can sub- 
stitute real, natural competition for the jug- 
handled variety now in vogue; that the 
wage problem will disappear along with 
monopoly, and that fair conditions for both 
labor and legitimate capital will ensue, 
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seems a fair conclusion from all the facts 
before us. 

And that our great country is to be the 
scene of this readjustment; that from a 
place of mere commercial and industrial 
supremacy we are to evolve one also of 
genuine economic and moral transcendency 
through the full adoption of the complete 
formula of democracy-—seems not a mere 
vision, but a definite prospect. 


This is the third article in.the series on Busi- 
ness and Economics, by Mr. Ingersoll. The 
fourth will appear in the April number — 
Editor's note. 


One great cause of failure of young men 
in business is the lack of concentration.— 
Carnegie. te д 

Do good with what thou hast, or it will 
do thee no good.—William Penn. 


Action 


By T. В. PARKINSON 


ONE fact stands out prominent in the 
Sheldon idea—a man may have all 
the success qualities except one, each devel- 
oped to a marked degree, but if it can be 
truly said of him, “One thing thou lack- 
est," and that one thing "Action," his 
other good qualities avail him nothing. 
No matter how good a man may be, or 
how much he caz do, the world will not 
be helped unless he actually does things, 
gets action. Nor will any AREA Club or 
Business Science Club be benefited unless 
their benefits are made known to, and are 


participated in by, the men they are 
intended to help. 
"So its doing, not dreaming, that 


makes one a man." 

Did you ever take a mental survey of 
an up-to-date railroad engine? 

Somewhere within it reposes ability. In 
its construction there was evidence of 
reliability—every bolt and bar could be 
depended upon. The iron and steel had 
been selected with care, each piece was in 
its proper place, and, as the master 
mechanic ordered it from the works; 
truly it could be said, for endurance it was 
without a rival. 
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As we gaze on this engine, a giant of 
its class, intended to be used in the trans- 
portation of the commerce of the land, it 
stands silent and helpless on the rails. 
Why? 

This perfect piece of machinery, com- 
plete, apparently, in every detail, lacks the 
essential quality for usefulness-—action. 

The fire must be built, the steam devel- 
oped, and the engineer must pull the lever. 
Then all that was intended or expected of 
it becomes a reality. 

Apply this to any Sheldon student or 
graduate. 

He may have ability, plus reliability, 
plus endurance, but until the fire of service 
burns in his soul, and generates the steam 
of enthusiasm, and it is applied by his pull- 
ing the lever of intelligent effort, he will 
not profit most, because he has not served 
best, neither will he be exemplifying in his 
life the great principle of business build- 
ing that are being taught in this 20th cen- 
tury “Sheldon Idea.” 

“Confidence is the basis of trade,” and 
“The science of business is the science of 
E and he profits most who serves 

est." 


Lessons From Life in Capsules- How They 
Won Success : by William A. McDermid 


Broaden Your Vision 


'T IS said of Stephen Girard, who, dur- 
I ing his lifetime, was the richest man in 
Pennsylvania, that he had no other 
interest in life outside his work. Не, him- 
self, stated that that was all life was good 
for, and he lived up to his belief by laboring 
incessantly, often for twelve or fourteen 
hours a day for days at a time. 

The elder Astor was another man of the 
same kind. Why is it that Girard and 
Astor, and men of the same type, keep on 
piling up superfluous millions of dollars, 
out of which they can hope to gain no 
pleasure of making it, to the total exclusion 
of any of the pleasant things of life? It is 
because their imperfect education has left 
them no other resources. They are neither 
broad-minded nor versatile. Their minds 
run in grooves. They are in a rut, from 
which nothing can dislodge them. 

When Franklin had attained a compe- 
tency in the printing business, he turned 
from business to science, and then from 
science to public service, leaving behind him 
a grateful memory to the entire nation. 

Stephen Girard, it is true, left much to 
charity, and especially to the wonderful 
Girard College, but even the sum devoted 
to this latter object was wasted by politi- 
cians, because of the restrictions which 
Girard, in his ignorance of educational 
needs and his narrow outlook, imposed on 
the recipients of the gift. 


Astor’s chief claim to fame is the histori- 
cal connection of his name with the devel- 
opment of the fur trade, and the fact that 
to him is partly attributed, as to Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, the beginnings of the great 
American railroad system. 

By contrast, Franklin, who was a man 
of broad and thorough education, has left 
his impression on the printing craft, in the 
newspaper business, in the field of letters, 
in the realm of electricity and in the fields 
of finance, war, diplomacy and state-craft, 
and when he went to France to enlist the 
support of the French republic for the revo- 
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lutionary army, he was bringing to bear all 
of his education on a problem of salesman- 
ship. Hu 
Coining Knowledge Into 
Money 


т" JACOB ASTOR'S biographer 
says of him: “The great secret of 
Astor's early, rapid and uniform success in 
business appears to have been, that he acted 
always upon the mixim that knowledge is 
power. Не labored unceasingly to learn 
the business. Не put all his soul into the 
work of getting a knowledge of furs, fur- 
bearing animals, fur dealers, fur markets, 
fur gathering Indians, fur abounding coun- 
tries. He neglected no opportunity of pro- 
curing the information he desired." 


James Gordon Bennett a 
Great Salesman 


THE first and greatest of the leaders of 
the modern school of journalism was 
more than a great journalist, he was a 
great salesman. 

Terribly hampered by his personality and 
by certain defects of his ethical standards, 
he was still able to make the New York 
Herald the greatest of the New York news- 
papers, and to give it a reputation in 
Europe as being as representative of this 
rd as the London Times was of Eng- 
and. 

Why was it possible for him to start the 
Herald in a dingy basement in New York, 
gather the news himself, take subscriptions, 
solicit advertising, write advertising, single 
handed, and against all these odds, before 
many years to give it a circulation as large 
as any two of its competitors? 

Because, in the first place, he knew his 
customers. He knew what the people 
wanted, and he bent every energy to giving 
it to them. Не knew his goods; he knew 
what news is. Не is the first American 
journalist to be really a journalist, to have 
the “позе for news.” Whether it was 
undignified, flippant, transient, or even 
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indecent, made no difference with him, so 
long as it met his standards of timeliness 
and interest. Finally, he knew how to make 
the sale; he knew how to present his matter 
in such a form that the public would like it. 
His little paragraphs were read and had 
greater influence than the ponderous editor- 
ials of his rivals. 

People who were ashamed to be caught 
reading his paper, nevertheless bought it to 
see what that fellow would say next. He 
spared no expense to get quality goods; in 
other words, the latest news, and he 
changed his standards to meet the demands 
of his public. 

He was primarily a great salesman. 


Carnegie's Secret of Power 
NDREW CARNEGIE at ten years 


of age, with his cousin, laboriously 
saved up a dollar, with which they bought 
oranges and berries, peddling them around 
to the retail stores. The success of the Key- 
stone Bridge Company, Carnegie's first ven- 
ture in steel, is attributed to Carnegie's 
ability to sell the stock to railroad men. 
Week after week he arrived at the office 
with a smile of victory, and tossed to his 
plodding partner contracts bulging with 
profit. He was not and never has been a 
practical maker of steel. His success in 
securing profitable orders at this time was 
mainly what put the balance on the right 
side of the ledger. 


The Salesman an Educator 


HE “foreign” salesman especially, 

introducing American products abroad, 
must constantly fight ignorance and preju- 
dice. 

The story is told of two Americans, who 
saw a French peasant laboriously hacking 
at long grass with a small sickle. 

“Why don’t you get a scythe?” said one 
of the Americans. “Then you could cut 
twice as much.” . 

The Frenchman deliberated in perplexity 
for some moments. 

“I don’t see how that could be possible,” 
he said, “because I haven't got twice as 
much grass to cut." 

The American salesman who tried to 
introduce a new stvle of lathe, told the 
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manufacturer, "It will do so and so in seven 
minutes." 
"It cannot be true," said the proprietor. 
“Т am sure this is а fraud, because it takes 
ad n” 
five of my men an hour to do this work 


H 


What Advertising is 


By Jerome P. Fleishman 


JADVERDISIRO means telling the 
people your business story—and then 
telling it to them again and again. 

You never heard of the Slip-Easy collar, 
let us say. You've been having a deuce of a 
time every day trying to get your tie to slip 
into its proper position after you had tied 
the knot. You've wasted a mile of swear- 
words, but still that blamed old tie will 
stick, tug as hard as you can. 

Well, some fine morning you pick up 
your newspaper and you see an attractive 
announcement of a new collar that does 
away with tie-tugging because it provides 
plenty of space for the neckwear. '""That's 
a good idea," you say to yourself. 


'That evening, you see that advertise- 
ment again. "Then maybe you see it a third 
time. Or possibly it's a different ad telling 
about the same collar. By this time it has 
made such an impression that you determine 
to try one of those collars, just to see if it 
will do all that is claimed for it. 


It does. Your confidence in advertising 
goes up several points. You are delighted. 
You throw away your old collars and buy 
a supply of the Slip-Easy kind. 

What made you a purchaser of the new 
article? Advertising — persistent, intelli- 
gent, commonsense advertising. "That is 
what printer's ink can do. That is what it 
will do for your merchandise, Mr. Mer- 
chant. Advertising will deliver the goods 
if the goods live up to the advertising. 


In the Arms of the Absolute 


What care I for the troubled day 
And the strife and the snarl of men, 
Failure, grief or the sting of life? 
For to all, there's a grand Amen. 
Sorrow may shadow the noonday sun, 
But at night—in the silence mute, 
Wounds are healed and my fears are stilled 
By the Breath from the Absolute. 
—W. А. McKenzie, M. D. 


Prenatal Culture of the Child —the Law of 
the Three Threes : by Anna G. Sheldon 


HE law of heredity is a most 

important law in nature. Everybody 

concedes that the leaders of men are 
the highest attaihment of this law. Prenatal 
culture is a principal part of obedience to 
this law. It is through this that we know- 
ingly gain definite progress in the further 
development of our race. 

Nature does nothing by accident. With 
her all is law, system and order. From the 
formation of non-conscious objects up to 
the highest specimen of rounded-out man- 
hood and womanhood, all are governed by 
law. There is system and perfect order 
throughout all the planes of consciousness. 
When anything does not conform to the 
laws of nature it is hampered or destroyed. 

What is the chiefest and choicest of all 
the offices of nature? The creation of the 
new human plant. We are the highest 
attainment of nature’s wondrous work. We 
are governed by her laws, too. The highest 
types in our order are the result of con- 
scious or unconscious co-operation on the 
part of parents with nature’s laws. 

We have an attribute which the other 
orders of life have not. We are an advanced 
creation, and nature has given us this added 
power. The added power is our intellect. 
This, at its best, is the highest attribute in 
man’s complex organization. Such an intel- 
lect directs strong, healthful emotions. You 
see, the feelings came first in the order of 
our moral evolution. The intellect is a 
later product, and it in turn has added con- 
trolled, balanced and educated emotions. 

Now this intellect of ours is capable and 
equipped to observe the laws of nature, to 
comprehend them, to discriminate between 
the right and wrong application of such 
laws as pertain to the reproduction of the 
best in the high order in which we have the 
honor of being individuals. 

The higher the order, the more inexor- 
able and complex the responsibility resting 
upon the individuals of that order. We 
are individuals in the highest order of 
Nature’s creation; therefore our responsi- 
bilities are manifold. Our study of and 
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obedience to natural laws, and particularly 
the truths of prenatal culture is compulsory 
if we would be fathers and mothers of 
leaders of men. 


'The Fourfold Attributes of Fitness 


First of all, we wish to have children of 
high moral character—Reliability. Second, 
we want to be proud of their talents— 
Ability. We also want them to possess 
Endurance—staying power, physical and 
mental. And we want action—strong con- 
trol of will. 


Incidentally we want good looking child- 
ren and happy children. These qualities 
will come if the others are realized, as they 
are natural results of the great AREA 
quartette—Ability, Reliability, Endurance 
and Action. 

We must be scientific fathers and 
mothers to accomplish these things. We 
must embody and practice for ourselves the 
things we wish to find in our children. 
"The survival of the fittest is a law we often 
state. We comprehend it easily enough 
when we view the history of animals. Do 
we realize the infallibility and importance 
of this law as it operates in ourselves? 
Have we a clear conception of why it is 
that the fittest survive? The enduring, 
able, reliable and active specimens in all the 
orders of nature are the fittest to survive. 
They survive because they are properly 
equipped to live in their environment. 


In all conscious orders this is true, for all 
such are marked in their degree of Ability. 
Reliability, Endurance and Action. In the 
lower orders Ability is recognized as sensa- 
tion; in the intermediate state of evolution 
as knowledge and learning; in the highest 
form as wisdom. 

“Onward march" is the mandate given 
all who enter this mundane sphere. Every- 
body tries to obey at the start. Only the 
fit and the worthy are able to take up the 
success tempo. These catch the rhythm and 
give the proper accent as they mark the 
measure in the march of progress. 
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There are three degrees of comparison in 
men, as there are three degrees in the words 
which qualify the noun. We have fit men, 
fitter men and fittest men. The fit survive. 
They observe enough law and are enough 
in harmony with God's laws to squeeze 
through and survive for a long time, per- 
haps. These work unconsciously for the 
most part, however. 


The Three Degrees of Fitness 


The fitter are better equipped, for they 
work in conscious obedience to the laws of 
nature. ‘Their satisfaction and success is 
several degrees greater than that of the 
many who obey these laws unconsciously 
and unthinkingly. 

The highest degree of realistic certainty 
is reached by those who earnestly study and 
masterfully apply the laws. These keep 
in tune. These are the best equipped. 
These are the halest of men. They con- 
sciously observe and conform to the laws of 
nature themselves and, by suggestion and 
example, include their knowledge in the 
equipment of their offspring. Repeating 
these suggestions and daily practicing obedi- 
ence will make them the fittest models for 
their children to follow during the succes- 
sive periods of education. 

The fittest parents are AREA parents. 
The fittest children are the offspring of 
AREA parents. The fittest men are the 
result of AREA education. 

In the equipment of these AREA people 
the law of the three three’s has been care- 
fully followed. For the benefit of future 
AREA folks, we state this law in definite 
form right here. 


The Law of the Three Three's 


To develop Ability, Reliability, Endur- 
ance and Action in their unborn child, the 
parents must do nine things right, that is: 
think right, breathe right, drink right; 
exercise, cleanse and eat right; relax, recre- 
ate and sleep right. 

This is what to do. We always have 
the “what to do,” followed by the question, 
“How are we to do it?" Let us take them 
up in their regular order. 

Think right comes first. This means 
that we are to consider the thoughts the 
parents should have for the development of 
the AREA of their children. During the 
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preparatory period before conception both 
parents should practice daily the nine things 
given in the law of the three three’s. 

Someone has said that our inheritance 
begins withour great grandfathers. This is 
in a measure true, but our most telling 
inheritance comes from the lives of our 
parents. | 

'The preparatory period is, then, really 
the place where prenatal culture has its rosy 
dawn and the golden day of its worth is 
found in the right attitude of the mother 
during the nine months which follow con- 
ception. 

Choosing a Vocation for the Child 


Mother teachers, to begin with, it is best 
that you set aside a specific time for the 
purpose of directing the right thoughts to 
your coming little one. These thoughts 
should be earnest and strong for the four 
fundamentals, and should be taken up in 
regular order, as indicated by the word 
AREA. 

First, thoughts conducive to Ability 
development. Second, thoughts conducive 
to Reliability development. Third, thoughts 
conducive to Endurance development. 
Fourth, thoughts conducive to Action devel- 
opment. ; 

You will probably have some profession 
chosen as the one you wish your child to 
follow—an orator, a musician, a lawyer, а 
doctor or a business man. АП professions 
are open now to either sex, so you need not 
be fearful that your choice may result in a 
woman orator or a man musician. Either 
sex at the top of any profession is a glory 
to the race today. 

"Hitch your wagon to a star." Aim for 
the highest the world will afford. Then 
hold earnestly and firmly to the Area model 
you select as the one you wish your child to 
image. Ве definite and finished in your 
thinking. Be very sure you can make your 
child anything you wish, provided you 
think right, breathe right, dring right, exer- 
cise, cleanse and eat right, relax, recreate 
and sleep right daily. 


Daily Thoughts for the Mother 


When you first awaken, you begin to 
think, do you not? Suppose you memor- 
ize and practice the following sample of a 
properly harmonized AREA quartette of 
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right thoughts to use for the AREA devel- 
opment of your child the coming week: 

First, thoughts for Ability development: 

Dear one, “Wisdom is the greatest thing, 
therefore get wisdom." 

"Knowledge is proud that it knows so 
much; wisdom is humble that it knows no 
more." 

'To be wise you must daily earn your 
wisdom by concentrated effort. 

You will be wise. 

You will sensate right. 

You will image clearly. 

You will ideate right. 

You will reason correctly. 

You will form accurate judgments. 

You will apprehend laws. 

You will recognize principles. 

You will have Ability. 

Second, thoughts for Reliability develop- 
ment: d 

Dear one, "He profits most who serves 
best." 

“То love is to serve.” 

You will have all the qualities which 
” grow the giant Reliability tree within you. 

You will have desire to serve, hope, faith, 
earnestness, justice, courage, honesty, kind- 
ness, loyalty. 

You will have Reliability. 

Third, thoughts for Endurance develop- 
ment: 

Dear one, be strong and keep strong. 

Staying power makes a good start and 
a completed finish. 

You are practicing daily with me the 
nine things which develop this power of 
endurance. 

Your endurance of body will be as 
adamant; your endurance of mind will 
shine as the firmament. 

You will have Endurance. 

Fourth, thoughts for Action develop- 
ment: 

Dear опе, “The reason most men do not 
accomplish more is because they do not 
attempt more," 

“Мо man shall place a limit on thy 
strength." 

Such triumph as no mortal ever gained 
may yet be thine if thou wilt believe in thy 
Creator and thyself. 

At length some feet will tread all 
heights yet unattained. Why not thy own? 

Press on! Achieve! Achieve! 
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Your will is your “decider” and “acter.” 
You will be decided. You wil] have 
action. 
Use the Positive Form 


Always use the positive form in convey- 
ing your thoughts. Never use the negative 
form. If you desire an orator, state your 
desire this way: 

You will be an orator. You will be a 
silver-tongued orator. You will be fluent 
in expression. You will be powerful and 
convincing in argument. You will be mag- 
netic and hold your audience. 

Keep away from "don'ts" now and 
always. Never say, "Don't be а heavy- 
tongued orator. Don't be a hesitating, 
indistinct speaker. So much energy is lost 
saying “don’t.” Leave “don’t” out now 
and make your little one an intimate friend 
of "be," “40” and "have" instead, from the 
beginning. 

Think as earnestly and carefully about 
the selection of your thoughts and the 
motives which direct your action in this, the 
prenatal, period of education as you will 
later on in the post-natal or parental period 
of education. You will not have the cart 
before the horse then. "Things will move 
smoothly when the little one is in the home 
with you. 


Reading for the Mother Teacher 


Read inspiring books. 'There is great 
benefit and entertainment afforded in read- 
ing the lives of famous men and women. 
While reading, keep the four fundamentals 
in mind. Also memorize a goodly list of 
positive qualities, such as kindness, faith, 
hope, courage, loyalty, justice, earnestness, 
patience, perseverance, industry, self-con- 
trol, energy, desire to serve, thoroughness, 
accuracy, speed, ambition, usefulness, judi- 
ciousness, reasonableness, etc. 

Now read the life of Socrates or Aris- 
totle, or, if you wish to be modern, the 
life of Emerson. These men stand for 
Ability development pre-eminently. Every 
successful man or woman has a marked 
development of those four fundamentals. 
"These are necessary for their success. 

With the thoughts for Reliability, read 
Marcus Aurelius or Abraham Lincoln. 
Lincoln was able, reliable, enduring and 
active; but Lincoln stands out as a perfect 
example of Reliability. 
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For Endurance, read of Hercules or our 
moderp Sandow. For Action, Alexander 
the t Napoleon or Theodore Roose- 
velt. Check over your list of positives and 
note which ones stand for success in the 
lives you read. Here is a sample: 

I have just finished an article in a recent 
magazine about our living example, George 
Westinghouse. “Не has patents on 300 of 
his inventions, all initial things he made for 
the progress of the race in the realm of 
mechanics. The air-brake is one of his 
inventions." The article states further: 
“The vitality, the health and strength of 
this deep-chested, broad-shouldered, six-foot 
mortal promises the reaper a long, long 
wait. It is not fair to call him a human 
dynamo, because a dynamo is driven by 
something, and this man drives himself. 
He's a human power plant, a living force. 
If he were not a man he would be one of 
the mechanical marvels of the world." 

In this sketch we find ability, endurance 
and action marked in development.  Relia- 
bility, too, cannot be lacking. Of the 
individual positive qualities we find ambi- 
tion, reasonableness, imagination, energy, 
strength, perseverance,. patience, industry, 
poise, desire to serve and accuracy. 

Remember, "reading without reflecting is 
like eating without digesting." This is 
literally true, for one can be surfited from 
over-feeding on mental food, and one can 
also be mentally impoverished by unfit 
mental food. 

The same is true of the physical side of 
man. Be temperate, then, in the amount of 
reading you do and very particular about 
the quality of ability nourishment you take 
each day. Take time to reflect (digest) 
your mental food, as you do your physical 
food. 

'The blood, which amounts to about two 
gallons in the normal individual, is called 
from all parts of the body and centers 
where the special work of the moment is 
taking place. For instance, when you eat, 
the blood centers in the stomach. When 
you read or center on thinking, it flows to 
the brain. 


Guard Your Thoughts 


So take one thing at a time and do that 
well. It is a fact that this is all we can do 
and do it thoroughly. 
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Everything affects both you and the little 
one. Be on your guard. See to it that you 
permit only thoughts írom the proper 
source to influence you. Keep a clean con- 
science. Look into your memory mirror 
morning and evening. Be sure that the 
reflection you behold there is radiant and 
beautiful as the result of the "think rights" 
and “до rights" which have accumulated 
during the day. 

When night comes you may repeat 
with the Village Blacksmith, "Something 
attempted, something done, has earned a 
night's repose.” 

You will feel the joy that comes from 
the fulfillment of successful work. 

Invite culture and refinement from every 
available source. Епдеауог to view beau- 
tiful pictures, statues of great men and 
women. See elevating dramas and listen to 
beautiful music. Whenever possible, mingle 
and hold converse with people who have 
alert, able, active minds, with folks who 
measure up to the requirements of the 
Mental Yardstick. 

Favorable environment is essential to the : 
growth of all successful individuals in every 
order of nature. Men and women are par- 
ticularly responsive to the satisfaction and 
comfort which come from favorable mental 
and material environment. When the 
actual necessities— food, raiment and shel- 
ter—are provided, mental environment is 
more to be desired than material luxuries. 

The leaders of men tread on mental 
mountains high. Their "think rights" are 
lofty, their convictions worth while. 'These 
permit no recognition of small thoughts or 
things that trammel or retard their progress 
in any way. 


The Sum of Ability 


Ability is the knowing power of the 
mind. This part of the mind has three 
parts to it. That is, to know completely, 
we must think, remember and imagine 
right. 

To think right, we must first sensate 
right; second, image right; third, ideate 
right; fourth, reason right; fifth, form 
judgments; sixth, apprehend laws; seventh, 
recognize principles. 

To sensate correctly, one must have his 
five physical senses highly developed. АП 
first knowledge comes through the five 
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physical senses, seeing, hearing, 
touching and smelling. 

You first unfolded this way, and the new 
baby will go through the same process to 
develop and unfold itself. 

Be observing and discriminating your- 
self. Be careful to take a correct picture of 
every good thing you see. Photograph beau- 
tiful, accurate pictures through the retina 
of your eye, that the impression may be 
indelibly imprinted upon your mind. 

Hear beautiful psalms, beautiful tones of 
everything. Taste wholesome things. Smell 
fragrant things. Touch substantial and 
dainty things. You will be able to remem- 
ber them at will and live them over in the 
odd moments for the benefit of yourself and 
the little one. These beautiful things you 
have sensed—pictures, books, music and 
many things—can be measured by the four 
fundamentals—Ability, Reliability, Endur- 
ance and Action. 

Of course, classic pictures, books and 
music and high-grade production of any- 
thing is the material monument given by 
the AREA mind back of them, and they 
necessarily have all four of the funda- 
mentals expressed in them. 

Take Bonheur's “Horses at the Fair." 
Is not Ability, Reliability, Endurance and 
Action represented there? А book that 
lives must stand the same test. The same 
with the great symphony or opera. 

The same is also true in the mechanical 
world. А great engine represents the 
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Ability, Reliability, Endurance and Action 
for itself, and also the characteristics of the 
individual who invented it. 


Everywhere you look, you will be able 
to keep before you the four basic AREA 
essentials. The trees, the rocks, the moun- 
tains, the oceans, the firmament with its 
myriads of stars, image the Infinite Area 
mind of the Creator. 

These are the essentials for AREA suc- 
ces. An AREA success has health, long 
life, capacity to enjoy, and honor. 

If you accomplish these things for your- 
self and your children, you will not have 
lived in vain, will you, mother teacher? 

"Then practice daily the law of the Three 
"Three's; and this law begins with Think 
Right. 

In our next article we are to talk a bit 
more about the process involved in think- 
ing right. We shall try to include the whole 
of the first three parts of the law named. 
viz.: Think Right, Breathe Right and 
Drink Right. 


In addressing the mother teacher in these 
articles, I take it for granted that she is a student 
of Mr. Sheldon's courses involving the Area 
Philosophy. "These articles point the way to the 
application of these truths to prenatal culture.— 
A. С. 5. 


This is the third in Mrs. Sheldon's series of 
articles on Child Education. The fourth will 
appear in the April number —Managing Editor's 
Note. 


A Morning Prayer 


Ф 


Now, I get me up to work, 


I pray the Lord I may not shirk. 
If I should die before the night, 
I pray the Lord my work's all right. 
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'The City Man Can Become His Own Hor- 
ticulturistand Gardener: by H. H. Lilienthal 


HE position of the salesman in indus- 

try as a distributing agent naturally 

brings him into the congested centers 
of trade and commerce. The habits of life, 
occasioned by his vocation, tend more and 
more to withdraw him from the soil. 

From the time our prehistoric ancestors 
first scratched the soil with a crooked stick 
to the present day of specialized activity is 
a far cry. Yet the intense desire and fasci- 
nation of producing life from the land is 
inherent in all of us. Men and women, 
compelled by their occupation to spend the 
greater part of their lives in the cities, 
know the exhilaration of a day spent with 
the birds, flowers, fields, woods and 
streams. 

All wealth comes from the land. We 
often hear the cries: "Back to the soil,” 
“Back to nature!” 

Increasing civilization implies increasing 
wants. The manifold desire of our com- 
plex society gives rise to multitudinous 
occupations. Specialization is the order of 
the day. So some must spend their lives 
doing just one thing and perfecting them- 
selves at it. 


The Struggle for Existence 


All the battle of life centers around the 
law of self-preservation, the first law of 
nature. To sustain life we must have prin- 
cipally the essentials of life, consisting of 
food, clothing and shelter. These are 
chiefly the products of the soil. Our ances- 
tors had an easy access to the soil, their 
habits, customs and requirements were 
more moderate and not those of the modern 
man or woman. 

They produced everything themselves 
and for themselves, and by so doing 
acquired practical knowledge; the knowl- 
edge of producing or manufacturing the 
things they needed. 

As we have progressed we have begun to 
acquire many new habits, and we have con- 
stantly reached out for more and more. 

Habits and luxuries have become neces- 
sities. 
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By degrees the necessities have become 
greater and greater. Manufacturing has 
become more specialized, systematized and 
centralized, and cities have increased in 
size. 

'The rural population has abandoned the 
production and manufacturing of one thing 
after another, and by so doing great masses 
of people have lost the practice, not only of 
making a variety of things, but often of 
completing one single article in all its 
details. When city life became attractive 
to the country people the farms were grad- 
ually deserted. Cities began to grow, and 
the result was the coming of modren 
industry. 

Great manufacturing and commercial 
centers have been established for the pro- 
duction of the many different things, leav- 
ing the farmer only the production of the 
raw materials. The result is that the con- 
verting of the raw material into the differ- 
ent finished products has been taken away 
from the modern farmer. The farming 
people have been actually reduced to grow 
only the raw material, and, as it is today, 
generally only one single article, such as 
wheat, potatoes, hops, etc. Or if fruit, 
then only one or a few varieties. 


The High Cost of Living 


The “variety of crops" farming, as it 
may be called, as well as the converting of 
raw materials into manufactured goods of 
olden days, had its charms. There was a - 
fascination of producing one’s own food, 
clothing and shelter, and the many things 
for recreation and comfort. This charm 
being lost to the farmer, many farms have 
been abandoned and the cities overpopu- 
lated and overcrowded. 

The converting of raw materials into 
the finished products has been centralized 
in the hands of a few, and the great mass 
of one-time independent farmers has 


‚ become wage-earners. Some have become 


distributing agents for the large manufac- 
turing concerns. In this latter work is 
employed a great mass of salesmen and 
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saleswomen, whose toil confines them 
indoors. 

Every salesman and saleswoman is pic- 
turing the future in a different way. Many 
are planning to become store-keepers and 
employers. In other words, they are striv- 
ing to become distributing agents, but in 
the meantime they are working for wages. 
In order to save money they must live as 
cheaply as possible. Today one of the prob- 
lems of greatest importance is the high cost 
of living, and with this problem they must 
battle all the time. They are interested in 
reducing the cost with the least possible 
privation. 

How to Get Fresh Vegetables at 
Low Cost 

The history of our foodstuffs is interest- 
ing. Let us deal with the vegetable, as 
used in the city. Vegetables are handled 
and rehandled from the time they leave the 
gardens until they reach our tables. First 
by the grower, then the packer, the freight 
handler, the commission men, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, the peddler, the cus- 
tomer. All of these select, reject, examine. 
Lettuce, radishes, parsley, parsnips, turnips, 
carrots, etc., sometimes lose their freshness 
and flavor by being exposed for sale in 
the market places. The spirit, the crisp- 
ness, the life evanesces in the unwholesome 
atmosphere of the city and leaves but the 
fiber behind. That peculiar, pungent, 
delicious flavor of the lettuce and radishes 
is irretrievably lost three or four hours 
after cutting, and no one knows the taste 
of these succulent vegetables who has not 
cut them fresh from the garden. 

There is no necessity for our buying 
vegetables when by a little highly interest- 
ing work we can raise them for ourselves 
in our backyard or on the roofs of our 
houses. The Chinese, for instance, support 
whole families with the products of a little 
soil on a flatboat. This is known as 
intensive farming. 

It is generally conceded that we do not 
eat enough greens. Enough vegetables can 
be raised with proper treatment of the soil 
on a very small space to support life. The 
high cost of living can be reduced mate- 
rially by having access to the soil and by 
raising vegetables in the fields, in the back- 
yards, in boxes on the back porches or on 
the roof by the installing of miniature 
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truck gardens to correspond with the avail- 
able space for this purpose. 


Possibilities of Small Gardens 


А—Оп a very small space only crops 
can be grown to use immediately. "These 
may be of insufficient quantity. 

n larger space crops can be grown 
to use immediately in larger quantities. 

C—On a still larger space crops can be 
grown in a sufficient quantity to use immed- 
iately and some to be preserved and stored 
as a partial yearly supply. 

D—On a large space crops can be grown 
in a sufficient quantity to use immediately 
and enough produced for preserving and 
storing for a full yearly supply. 

The following vegetables and aromatic 
herbs can be successfully growr in boxes: 

Lettuce—for salad. 

Radishes—to be eaten raw. 

Garden cress—for salad. 

Water cress—for salad. 

Red beets for soup; as spinach, vegetable. 

Swiss chard—as spinach. 

Chicory—for salad. 

Dandelion, improved—for salad. 

Nasturtium—for salad and pickles. 

Chives—for flavoring. 

: Onions—as a vegetable and for flavor- 
ing. 

Parsley—for flavoring. 

Sorrel, wild—for soup. 

Sorrel, cultivated—for seup. 

String beans—as a vegetable. 

Thyme—for flavoring. 

Majoram—for flavoring. 

: Carrots—as a vegetable and for flavor- 
ing. 

Kohl-rabi—as a vegetable. 

Leek—for flavoring. 

Genuine spinach—as a vegetable. 

Squash—as a vegetable. 

Corn—for salad. 

Mint—for flavoring. 

Dill—for flavoring. - 

Fennel—for flavoring. 

Rosemary—for flavoring. 

Sage—for flavoring. 

Some Practical Directions 


Good soil and uniform moisture is the 
secret of success in the growing of vege- 
tables and plants. 

For raising vegetables or flowers in 
boxes, almost any kind of box can be used, 
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but boxes should not have less than five or 
six inches of good soil. Tightly made 
boxes must have holes bored in the bottom 
to give the water a chance to pass through 
and thereby prevent the soil from losing its 
sweetness. 

In preparing the soil in a small space of 
a box or a pot or a small piece of ground, 
care should be taken to have it well mixed 
with fertilizer and to have it free from 
weeds. Ordinary soil of almost any kind, 
thoroughly mixed, one-fourth, one-third, or 
even one-half, with well decomposed 
manure will produce good results in boxes. 
In a piece of open ground some fertilizing 
and good working of the soil from twelve 
to eighteen inches deep will also produce 
good results. 

The cultivation of the soil in pots, boxes 
or in the open to prevent the appearance of 
weeds by hoeing, scratching and turning 
of the soil between the plants, thus allow- 
ing the plants to receive air, is essential to 
healthy and vigorous growth. This process 
should be repeated frequently to get the 
best results. 

The stalking or tieing up of such plants 
as string beans, squashes, etc., can be done 
by branches, stalks and sticks, as well as 
by means of wire and strings or wire 
netting. 
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The people of the United States are 
more and more getting out of the habit of 
preparing and storing foodstuffs and sup- 
plies for themselves. This is true, not only 
of the dweller in cities, but also of the great 
majority of the farmers, so that while our 
ancestors depended entirely for their yearly 
food supply upon their well-filled pantries, 
the present generation, both dwellers in 
cities and farmers alike, depend upon the 
commission merchant and the grocery 
almost exclusively. 


The abandoning of the habit by the 
people of providing themselves with a full 
yearly supply of food makes them less inde- 
pendent. These impractical and undesira- 
ble habits and customs have crept upon the 
American family, with the result of prac- 
tically reducing us to a nation with empty 
pantries. 

People should, without delay, inform 
themselves on horticulture, so that in the 
future every man could be his own farmer 
and be able to produce on the soil an 
abundance of the necessities to sustain life. 


The author of this article has been engaged 
in experimental and practical farming for the 
last thirty years, and as a horticulturist has a 
national reputation. Не is president of the 
Juvenile Horticultural Society, an organization 
with branches in every large city in the United 
States.—Editor’s Note. 


Old institutions, these arts, libraries, legends, 
collections, and the practice handed along in 
manufactures, will we rate them so high? 


Will we rate our cash and business high? I 


have no objection. 


I will rate them as high as the highest—then a 
child born of a woman and man I rate beyond 


all rate. 
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—WALT WHITMAN 


Extracts from the Actual Correspondence between the Sales Manager о} the George Е. 
Eberhard Company, San Francisco, and a Live Organization of Business Builders 


Decision 
Being Part of a General Letter to 
the Sales Force 

I* IS said by the learned that our boasted 
civilization is in most things but a repe- 
tition of that which has been lost and 
re-discovered at intervals of centuries dur- 

ing the existence of the human race. 

We all like to talk about the chap who 
decided some big event in his public or 
business life quickly and with good judg- 
ment. At times we may even speak our 
own experiences—where we got into action 
promptly and definitely settled some prob- 
lem with good result. This usually applies 
to some big event. 

But the real value of decision is in small 
things. 

How many of us keep the matter of 
decision without waste of time before us 
in the day's work? 


Decision Plus Action is the Thought 


Habit is all powerful. 

Analyzed carefully, the way to do every- 
thing is the result of habit. The way we 
get up in the morning, the way we dress, 
eat, go to work, open an envelope, is the 
result of a habit formed and unconsciously 
carried out. И is well, no doubt, as it 
enables us to concentrate our attention 
upon the more vital things. 

When the salesman starts to call on a 
distant customer, not knowing whether he 
will be at his place of business, does the 
salesman use the telephone to make sure 
he will be there? Does he make it a habit 
to know the time of day to hit the cus- 

tomer right, according to his business, the 
location or his class of trade? Does the 
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salesman make sure that his selling data is 
complete and does he decide to act on these 
things and act at once? 

Probably the salesman will hesitate 
about these things. It is debatable about 
the telephone. The 'phone might be busy 
—guesses he will chance it. Time of day 
is a puzzler—morning's good; late after- 
noon might be О. K., so the salesman goes 
about noon—finds the man out and— 

It is such a simple everyday problem, 
you may laugh, but watch yourself a little 
and you will have many opportunities to 
take yourself to task. 

The old “maybe the other way is best" 
is an evidence of a lack of decision in the 
majority of instances. 

Watch this tendency. 

Value of Repetition ina 
Ta 


Being Pari of a ны Letter to 
e Sales Force 


I HAVE ти that many salesmen, 
after presenting the several claims 
regarding the quality, utility and economy 
of their line, seem lost if a sale is not com- 
pleted, and drift into small talk—getting 
away from the subject, apparently, in try- 
ing to avoid repetition of what they have 
said before. 

This is a mistake. So long as you can 
sustain the prospective customer's interest, 
even though you can not close the sale, 
continue to go over the ground. 

Keep talking the economy, the utility 
and the quality of the product. Clothe 
your talk in different words—approach 
your claims from different angles but stick 
to the selling talk. 


Original from 
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Don't drift to small talk or get away 
from the truth. Keep hammering at what 
you know are the logical reasons for the 
customer to warrant his buying your line. 

Repetition is as good here as anywhere 
else. It is good in advertising—it is good 
in education. When you want to make 
an impression that is permanent, it is nec- 
essary to repeat in different ways the same 
thought. | 

Now, this doesn't mean being a pest. 
It is as bad to talk too long as it is to stop 
prematurely. 

Some salesmen act as though the intro- 
duction and the regular sales talk, if suc- 
cessfully concluded, demonstrates their 
ability and blame the customer if he still 
hesitates. 

The mere fact that an interview is 
obtained and the sales claims made, means 
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The right kind of selling talk should 
accumulate force as you go along, repeat- 
ing the different points and reaffirming or 
elaborating upon, with different forms and 
illustrations, the claims that you know are 
in favor of what you're endeavoring to sell. 

Avoid small talk—if you're selling 
goods. It's live selling talk that will close 
the sale over the counter or on the road. 

If you’re short of selling talk—get busy. 
Every good article in a line has an unlim- 
ited selling talk behind it, and you can 
weave in enough personal appeal to satisfy 
the type of occasional customer who likes 
to talk about outside topics. 

Study and know each article from its 
history to its actual use. Most salesmen 
are weak when it comes to their sales talk 
after the first "rally"—you should have 
every claim and objection clearly in your 


nothing if a sale is not concluded or the mind in four or five combinations of 
opportunity for a future sale assured. words, 
to тинн р ees ЕА) 


You Can Win 


It is not to the strong that the victory goes, 

Nor yet to the wise, we unbend— 

But it is to the brave, who “Fight the good fight,” 
And never give up, to the end. 


Nor yet with the knowledge of "Seers"— 
But 'tis won by the man whose motto’s "I can,” 
And, smiling, sees light through his tears. 


So smile on, ye pilgrims, ye saviors of men; 
Nor falter, on life’s thorny way— 

The scars that you gather make others aspire 
To “lengthen their shadows” each day. 


| The battle of life is not won by mere brawn, 


—" Pastor Bill." 


С 
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Small Change for the Mental Cash Register 
Minted from Wisdom: by W. A. Mac Kensie 


ЕЕ rhymes with liver—when your 
courage ebbs and failure stares you in 
the face, it's time for a deep breath, a quick 
walk, less stomach fuel, and then old Vim 
will sparkle back along your nerve wires. 
Vim, poetically licensed, rhymes with win, 
you know, and is the antithesis of liver 
shivers. 


When "seven come eleven" gets to 
buzzing in a young man's head, he's liable 
to forget the practical success arithmetic 
where work and win are equal qualities. 


We'd rather be a Sheldonite than most 
things; we've respect for the Campbelites 
and even for the Hittites and Jebusites, 
but heaven help the procrastinites—we 
can't. 3 


А college education, laid оп а foundation 
of cigarette butts and pillared with empty 
joy-water bottles, has as slim a success 
appearance at a shite-poke that's been 
starved six months. 


A fellow that “can’t come Баск” lends 


a suspicion of "never was." 


I'd rather have the seat of my Hart- 
Schaffner's shiny than the ends of my how- 
de-do-how-are-yous saffron. It’s often the 
case of sitteretting at work at the old desk 
versus cigaretting, oblivious to the duties of 
the same place. The saffron fingers form 
the pass word to the Despise-Work Club. 


The fellow into whose head you couldn't 
get an idea with trephining tools usually 
is first to yell “Nonsense” at every new 
thought movement. 


If you’re always looking for a peck of 
trouble, better have a two bushel sack 
ready. 


Any man who spits promiscuously is a 
shining encouragement to unwitting mur- 
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pick out the strangers. 


ders. When the great white plague claims 
one out of every seven souls—better jump 
off the earth to expectorate lest you lead, 
by your example, some victim thereto to 
cast forth upon the ground millions of the 
little germ vampires. There's hell, anguish 
and despair in a drop of consumptive 
sputum. 


Even a liar may do a community good 
in a commercial way. I once knew one of 
the Ananias ilk of whom it was opined: 
“that if he ventured it was a nice day, his 
friends gutted the stores buying cravanettes 
and gum boots.” 


Judging from earthly comparisons, if 
heaven’s bottom dropped out and let the 
populace into hades, it would take a Sher- 
lock Holmes personified and glorified to 


There’s the same thread of good and bad 
in most of us—the only difference being in 
which end of the telescope is used in view- 
ing the woof of others and of ourselves. 


We hear a good deal of condemnation 
of things “of earth earthy.” It’s snowing 
today—and while gazing out upon the 
billowy white expanse, it strikes me that 
anything that can wear purity garments 
as becoming as old Mother Earth is a 
pretty good sort after all. 


Isn’t it pathetic that anything as fair as 
love, sweet with the incense of immortality, 
should be a victim of the cancer of lust. 


It’s a cruel thing that Boy Tommie and 
Girl Mary, after living in the garden of 
dreams and sipping the violent confection 
of love, should drive themselves forth and 
as man and woman wound their trembling 
lips with the thorns of divorce. 


The doctor says the roadway of health 
is paved with pills; the Christian Scientist, 
with denial of matter; the physical cultur- 
ist, with proper exercise; the osteopath, 
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with bones atune; and every one of them 
are looking down into the valley of life 
from a different mount, and when back 
again on the level plain of common sense 
will eventually agree. 


The best and sweetest fee I ever earned 
was “Dood doctor-oo stopped my сму,” 
lisped by a babe from lips untarnished by 
deceit. 


If you have an idea, cage it. Ideas have 
the wings of the morning and may take 
eternal flight unto more responsive terri- 
tory. 


Dig deep in business. You never struck 
artesian water at ten fect, did you? 


pales the pill habit; пера- 
nervines. 


Positiveness 
tiveness needs 


Five or six years ago I prescribed cod- 
liver oil, quinine, calomel, ad libitum; lately 
my most frequent prescriptions are the first 
ten lessons of a Sheldon Course, Fletcher’s 
Works, The Hindu Science of Breath and 
Isaac Walton on Fishing, and strange to 
say, the death rate is practically nil. 


Say, Mr. Bar-Room Frequenter, here's a 
bargain. Try saloon loafing for ten nights. 
If, in that time, you get two hints for 
advancement or hear Abe Lincoln’s or 
George Washington's name  reverently 
mentioned three times, I'll grant you some 
excuse for being there. If not, let's brush 
the scent off your clothes and try ten nights 
in a business advancement club or a civic 
league meeting. I'll let you be the judge 
as to which atmosphere is more conducive 
to the health growth of the peonies of rich, 
пре success. 


I've seen a father a drunkard, his son a 
suicide, his grandson killed by a train while 
he was in a drunken stupor, his great- 
grandson wrecked by disease, his grand- 
daughter with the cheek's peach blossom of 
virtue blackened by the frost of lust and 
believed firmly that the sins of the father 
were visited on the children of succeeding 
generations, "Then I had such conclusions 
knocked into a cocked hat Бу seeing two 
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other grandchildren rise to  uscfulness, 
purity and success under the same environ- 
ment, and concluded that the canker was 
rather in the individual's lack of originality 
and proneness to follow the easier worn 
track. Yet the grinning cross-boned moral 
in either case is there and is daily trampled 
under foot by those who seek the "easier 


way. 


No microscope has ever revealed the 
germs of success in a drop of alcohol. 


Hitting the fast gait will carry you to a 
fast gate barring you from the sedate reser- 
vation of business success. Your ''hot- 
time auto” might, with its immoral разо- 
line stench, kill the posies of promise there, 
so your're likely to be excluded. If so, in 
later life, with gasoline gone, you'll trudge 
barefooted the scorching desert sands of 
failure. 


“Have one on me,” frequently means 


“Im putting опе on you," one more bur- 
den to drag you back in the ‘‘get-there” 
race. All things being equal, the lightest 
weighted horse usually wins any race. 


А pure thought, a deep breath and a real 
smile will kill more microbes than all the 
antiseptics ever invented. 


You've heard in a shell the “roar of the 
sea"—just listen subconsciously and you'll 
hear the dash of success waves in your own 
soul—no matter if the latter seems but the 
shell of failure. 


Conscience is but the C. Q. D. of your 
real self perishing in the breakers of physi- 
cal error or selfishness. 


Isn't envy a foolish thing? You'd be in 
fearful danger if every envious thought 
was granted. Suppose you, a few months 
ago, were envying Mr. Harriman or cer- 
tain United States senators—wouldn’t the 
realization have been painful, looking at 
things from this later date? 


Whether heaven is, orthodox like, a 
place of rest and psalm singing or, as is 
more likely, a field of evoluted endeavor 
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and  unlimitation unleashed, the idler, 
should he manage to sneak in on the brake- 
beam of the Celestial special, will be in an 
unpleasant predicament. [In the first 
instance, his lungs would collapse in the 
rare atmosphere sans cigarette smoke, and 
in the second, he'd be so unused to unlim- 
ited hustle that he'd get run over by a 
heavenly tortoise and everlastingly sprain 
his self-complacency. 


Did death ever strike you as the pen- 
wiper used by the positive fraternity in life 
to clean the stylus of development from its 
ink of mortality preparatory to dipping it 
into the indelibility of unlimitation? 


A swell-headed or incompetent "boss" 
can "pi" more human futures in the chases 
of existence and blot more promising copy 
than he can balance on the books of com- 
pensation for two such existence cycles. 


I once knew a typewriter salesman who 
could sell whale blubber to a Hottentot— 
on time. The next time he got within 
striking distance of the torrid zone he 
would have been hot-potted and served as 
poison rations to the enemy. Не sold me a 
bum typewriter after I had trusted him 
as a friend and landed the sale ahead of 
the cleanest little salesman I ever knew. I 
was considered rather "wise," and perhaps 
Mr. Slicktongue chuckled a bit, but the 
chuckle developed into a business neuralgia 
later. I dropped into a position where my 
influence swayed the purchase of a half- 
dozen typewriters now and then, and Mr. 
Slicktongue was afraid to call. 'The other 
fellow, who had been beaten in the five- 
furlong dash for the sale of one, landed an 
order for five machines on my recommenda- 
tion to my firm and disposed of several 
others at my instance. "Through this and 
other successes, he is manager of a city 
sales force at a juicy salary, while the other 
fellow, naturally qualified as a world- 
beater, is pegging country roads, continu- 
ally searching for new territory. The 
difference was simply between "business 
getting" and “business building." 


An oil-lease crawled out of his buggy 
with designs upon a 240 acre farm. The 
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owner yelled “Von of dem oil menzs?” The 
former admitted the terrible truth, where- 
upon he was assailed with a fearful tirade 
on "oilmenzs, agenz, lightning rod menz" 
and other criminals in general. It unfolded 
that Mr. Farmer had been loaded up with 
lightning rods and peachless peach trees ad 
libitum and ad nauseatum. The leaser’s 
partner, from the buggy, yells "Let's go— 
no use," Instead, Mr. Геазег walked 
straight towards the farmer, agreeing here 
and there, reasoning with “buts,” “ifs,” 
“trues” and “wells,” backed the irate indi- 
vidual up against a chicken house and com- 
manded pleasantly, “Sign here,” which the 
farmer obediently did—a blank lease. Then 
he looked scared and gasped, "Dat ain't а 
deed to my broberty, is it?” Just a touch 
of non-resistance. Now, that lease could 
have been filled out in terms to suit the 
oil man, but the latter was honest and gave 
the farmer better terms than if the paper 
had been filled out before signing. Result 
—there was no trouble in landing all the 
leases contiguous to this man's land. 
Simply business building, instead of mere 
getting. 


“A juicy proposition” is not always a 
desirable one—witnesseth the fellow with 
the over-flowing chew of navy plug. 


Twenty-five: years of correct, or even 
approximately correct, breathing, eating, 
exercising, sleeping, thinking, working and 
drinking would rust every doctor’s sign in 
the universe. A few centuries hence no 
one will ever confess that his ancestor was 
a doctor or employed one. 


A little relative once asked me "What 
becomes of all the yesterdays.” I couldn’t 
answer him intelligently, but sometimes I 
believe that they are being woven into a 
panoramic view to be unscrolled to man in 
some future existence so that he may see 
the glorious opportunities he daily over- 
looked. If so, let’s digest well the passing 
show of the todays. 


“The morning after the night before" 
is a forfeited game in the business score. 
The dark brown taste and the aching head 
and few hours sleep on a dream-tossed bed 
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mean a strike-out sure in the business game, 
with the contest sharp and a chance for 
fame for the batter whose eye is lit with 
the light of the pure white soul and who 
spent the night drinking in power from the 
absolute which bathes the ego through the 
night hours mute. 


When you get to thinking that you just 
can't live without some luxury—quit wor- 
rying. If you do die—you won't need it, 
and if you get it, you won't die, so it's 
bound to come out O. K. 


Give me insight into today, and you may 
have the antique and future worlds.— 
Emerson. 


Build new domes of thought in your 
mind, and presently you will find that in- 
stead of your finding the eternal life, the 
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eternal life has found you.—Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 


The man of grit carries in his presence a 
power which spares him the necessity of re- 
senting insult.—J/7 hipple. 


When I don’t know whether to fight or 


There's a flower that grows in the garden, boys; 

In the garden of realized dreams— 

It thrives in the dew of Endeavor, lads, 

And in sunlight of hope sweetly beams. 

Ies the lily of perfect contentment, friends, 

ТӨП weather adversity’s gales; 

Blossoms perennial in zephyrs of truth, 

But in falsehood it withers and falls. 

Money may strive for it, but all in vain, boys; 

Greed its beauty makes pallid and cold, 

But smiles from a heart that rings true to the 
test 

Plant a sprig of it deep in your soul. 


The Deceptive Advertisement 


By T. J. MCLAUGHLIN 


The art of advertising consists, not in what 
the advertiser says, but in what the reader hears. 
ONE upon a time a camel stuck his 

head into a sand pile, thinking that 
the elephant, who was passing, would mis- 
take him for a lion—the foolish camel! 

"This camel stunt is in evidence today in 
the form of deceptive advertisements. And 
as it was with the camel, the advertiser is 
the one who is deceived. 

No one can deny the fact that these 
deceptive advertisements attract attention. 
No, not one. In fact, they stand out as 
prominently’ as a sore thumb on a small 
boy's hand. And we read them, especially 
the deceptive part; but we turn our heads 
in disgust before we are half finishd read- 
ing the complete advertisement. That is 
just why the deceptive ad never pays. 

After all, it is not a question of attract- 
ing attention, but one of holding the atten- 
tion. The last word in an advertisement 
should have as much, if not more, weight 
as the headline. The last part of a sen- 
tence should have just as much force as 
the first part. In many advertisements 
this principle is ignored, therefore the 
deception. 
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Another thing of vital importance. 
'Types have a tone value same as that of 
pitch in the human voice. Yes, they have. 


Big, bold types shout, as it were, 
while the small types affect the whisper. 
'That is, when in the same advertisement. 
And what is known as the "still, small 
voice" is heard from between the lines. 
It is this voice that the reader hears, and 
it is this voice that decides the fate of the 
advertisement. 


A sentence printed in one size type 
always has more effect upon the mental 
faculties of the reader than it would have 
if printed in more than one size. It is 
never permissible to shout in our daily 
conversation, nor is it with the printed 
word. 

Let the street faker indulge in that sort 
of thing, if he so desires. But for obvious 
reasons the business man can not afford to 
do business in that manner. He must play 
square. 

Duty demands that he place all the 
"cards" upon the table. If he holds a 
"card" up his sleeve—-his fate is sealed. 
So says the "still, small voice." 


Look for Your Competitor's Good Points 
—Never Mind His Faults : by E. N. Ferden 


HAVE a friend who owns a cafe. 

I presume he calls it a cafe, not a 

restaurant, because the waiters are all 
dressed immaculately, clean linen is always 
in evidence, and the decorations cost some 
money. 

I called upon him on a recent trip of 
mine and had a fine lunch at his expense. 
During the lunch we talked, first of the 
girls, friends we used to know, and how 
they were grown up to be old maids or 
mothers of happy families; then we drifted 
into less reminiscent, if saner, channels, 
and he told me something about his busi- 
nes. However, I won't tell you much of 
what he told me, only what's necessary to 
bring out a particular point which is as 
vital to the general merchant, a manufac- 
turer of overalls, or a banker, as it is to a 
restaurateur. 

“Т moved into this place of mine with 
the idea of doing things just right," he 
said. “Му idea was to have the best, most 
popular cafe in the city, to offer good 
things to eat, good surroundings, good 
service. You know that great crowd of 
fairly well-to-do's, who live downtown, or 
at least eat there, are always on the move 
from one restaurant to another. My aim 
was to run my establishment in such a way 
that I'd hold them. We fixed the place up 
pretty well, as you see. We got the best 
cooks, and paid our waiters more than any 
other place in town. 

Looking for His Competitor's 
Weak Points 

"Well, we did a good business, a fair 
business, but about that time along came 
another man and started a place right 
across the way from mine. You can see it 
over there. He opened up shortly after I 
got well going, and to my chagrin І soon 
found he was getting some of my regular 
custom, and he got more of it as time 
went on. 

“I tried to make out the reason, but I 
couldn't see anything but bad points about 
his establishment. I had a better decorated 
place, better service, and my prices weren't 
a cent more. To be sure, his place was 
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clean, well kept and a nice cafe generally, 
but I had it over him just the same. I sent 
some of my men over there to eat and 
learn, if they could, why things were so. 
They couldn't make it out—couldn’t find 
a good point about the place, only faults. 

“Then I enlisted the co-operation of a 
couple of friends (0f a man and a woman) 
and asked them to try to find out from 
people who ate over there (friends of their 
own) what the reason was. In about three 
weeks they reported to me. 

“They had put their question to a dozen 
people in the usual way, without reference 
to те, and all but one had given the same 
answer. 

“What was the answer?’ I asked. 

"''Dhey like the service better, the 
waiters.' 

“ ‘Like the waiters better,’ I said, ‘but 
I get the best in the city, and pay them 
more, too.’ 

* “That’s so,’ was the reply, ‘but remem- 
ber, there are two classes of people eat at 
a good cafe—the class that have been 
brought up so in the lap of luxury that 
they always want a waiter bending over 
them to attend their every want, and those 
who, while they have money to spend, 
prefer to do their own ordering and have 
a bit of privacy. 

The Good Point that Won Business 


“The second class is the sort of regular 
trade you want, but you're losing it. Over 
at your competitor's, every servant, on 
handing a diner the menu, and arranging 
things, remarks, unless he sees that the 
customer is in a great hurry, "Pardon me, 
but one generally likes to take a little 
time in choosing what to order, so I'll be 
back in three or four minutes." And he 
withdraws to where he can see all right, 
but not appear to be hanging over one's 
shoulder, telling one to hustle up. It gives 
folks a chance to study the menu and to 
choose leisurely, and when the meal is 
served they are better satisfied than they 
would have been had they chosen on the 
impulse. Further, they are likely to choose 
more, too, which means a bigger bill.’ 
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“That’s one thing those waiters do— 
and another is the fact that, when they 
have brought the food, they again with- 
draw to where they can see, but not be 
obtrusive. That helps some, also. 


"Well, I thought the matter over, and 
that afternoon I called all my waiters 
together, and we talked it over—and since 
then we have made use of that one par- 
ticular good point in my competitor's sys- 
tem. That was a year ago, and today 
we're doing fifty per cent more steady 
business than we did then—-and hold- 
ing it." 

"But," I asked, "Why didn't your own 
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employes, the ones you sent over there to 
eat, find out these things?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered, “unless it 
was because we had simply so imbued our- 
selves with what we thought were the bad 
points of that business as compared with 
ours, that we couldn’t see anything else.” 

Which is the point I alluded to earlier 
in this story as being applicable to all lines 
of business activity. 

As Mr. Norvell, of the Norvell-Shap- 
leigh Co., St. Louis, said the other evening 
in a most interesting talk: "Spend your 
time looking up the good points in your 
competitor rather than the bad ones and 
your business will gain more.” 


Business Maxims 


By J. Е. MORETON 


Е THERE are any among your readers 
who have suffered, or are undergoing a 
great loss in business so that they seem to 
stand on the brink of failure, I would 
advise them not t& take up their abode with 
despair, or say, as many say, "I will not 
labor any more for fear I bring more 
trouble on myself." Such thoughts as these 
not only draw to a man those conditions 
that help on his downfall, but they crush 
out all that is manly in him, and sometimes 
make him worse than the brutes. 

If the time and energy men lose in 
bewailing their losses had been spent in 
trying to retrieve their fortune, they would 
have been better off in the end than had 
they never known a loss. 

How many high and honorable positions 
are today occupied by men who would 
never have been where they are had it not 
been for the difficulties and disappointments 
with which they have had to contend? 
Such men as these are the backbone of com- 
mercial life. 

Do nothing haphazardly, or without 
considering the end. He who knows not 
whither he is going will very likely fall into 
a ditch; but a wise man maps out his steps 
before he begins his journey. 

Climb not too nastily, neither hope to 
build in a day what it has taken others 
years to build. Better climb slowly and 
patiently to the top of the ladder that leads 
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to success than fall through haste Whien you 
have reached half way. 

Be not indifferent to little expenses, for 
these comprise the bulk of your fortune. 

Have thy boat always at hand ready to 
be launched when occasion calls. He who 
is not prepared for sudden and unexpected 
emergencies is often carried off his feet and 
drowned by the sudden incoming of the 
tide, but a wise man is ready for all 
shocks. 

Judge a man’s wisdom by the good he 
does, and not by the amount of gold he 
has. Gold is obtained with greater ease 
than wisdom, and riches given to a fool 
increase suffering and folly. 

Pluck not your fruit before it becomes 
ripe. 

Strive to promote the welfare of others, 
and if thou canst do others good by incon- 
veniencing yourself, suffer thyself to be 
inconvenienced rather than lose an oppor- 
tunity of doing good. 

He who is always selfishly seeking his 
own good without seeking the welfare of 
others, pursues the shadow for the sub- 
stance, and finds evil. 

Despise not the counsels of those who 
have trod the journey before you, for they 
may save you from many disappointments. 
He who slights the warnings of experience 
rushes knowingly into destruction, and 
deserves his bitter end, but he who takes 
good counsel from the wise saves himself 
from many ruinous falls. 


Present Conditions and Future Possibilities 
of Trade With China : by Dr. Gilbert Reid 


From an Address Delivered Before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. Reported in Chicago Commerce 


HAT I have to say is partly the 
W outcome of my study of Chinese 
conditions for nearly thirty years, 
and familiarity with the desires and ambi- 
tions of the more intelligent of the Chinese. 
I do not represent my own individual views 
so much as the views of a large number of 
Chinese who are connected with our insti- 
tute, in designating me to come to this 
country and present various aspects of this 
new, progressive era that is arising in 
China to the attention of thoughtful men 
in this country. Indirectly I represent the 
desire of a large number of the more enter- 
prising and the mercantile classes of the 
Chinese that there should be a larger par- 
ticipation on the part of American mer- 
chants and American financiers in the 
development of China along the lines of 
hearty, friendly, co-operation. 


The Flag and Trade 


For a large period in the history of our 
relations along commercial lines with 
China, the flag followed trade and not 
trade the flag. It was as early as 1786 
that the first ship sailed out of Boston 
harbor to go with a cargo to China, and it 
was not until 1845 that the first treaty 
was made by our government with the 
government of China. Yet, during that 
period of fifty years, there was a large 
amount of business going on with China, 
carried on by our enterprising merchants 
of the east when Chicago was not yet born. 


National Trade Policy Growing 


From 1845 commerce and the flag went 
along together, and with the last decade, 
you may say that commerce has the oppor- 
tunity of following the flag; that is, that 
the government has taken a more intense 
interest in the affairs of the Far East than 
was ever exhibited before. It presents an 
opportunity, therefore, to our business men 
to have such facilities for carrying on their 
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operations as were not secured during the 
previous century. 


Chinese Feeling Toward Us 


'There are two general doors of oppor- 
tunity open to us. We may possibly neg- 
lect them, owing either to a failure to take 
advantage of them, or to a fear of future 
danger. 

The first opportunity is that the Chinese 
as a people and the Chinese as a govern- 
ment are more friendly disposed to this 


country than they have ever been before. 


'The second opportunity is that our own 
government is taking a more intelligent 
interest in the affairs of the Far East, 
along the lines of increasing American 
influence in the countries of the Far East 
than ever before. 


Manchuria Stil! Chinese 


This is illustrated very emphatically by 
the message of President Taft that was 
sent into congress recently. 

There is, however, in the minds of a 
great many a certain misapprehension as to 
certain political and social conditions aris- 
ing in China. One of the most prominent 
bankers in New York city said to me the 
other day that it seemed to him that Man- 
churia was no longer the territory of 
China. I tried to relieve his mind of that 
misconception. I told him that it was true 
that the Japanese, by arrangement with the 
Chinese government, had secured certain 
privileges and rights in the building of 
railways and in the opening of mines in 
Manchuria which were not accorded to 
the people of other countries; but the terri- 
tory of Manchuria still remained Chinese, 
and the Chinese officials are in charge of 
all the political affairs of those three 
provinces. 


Chinese Merchants Not in Retreat 


Furthermore, if you will investigate, you 
will find that even on the border between 
Korea and Manchuria the Chinese mer- 
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chants of the capable and honest class 
have been pressing in until there and far 
up into the interior of these three provinces 
of the northeast the largest amount of 
business is carried on by the Chinese mer- 
chants themselves. 

So long as the government and the com- 
merce remain in the hands of the Chinese 
we need have no fear concerning the future 
outlook of Manchuria. 


Internal Peace Assured 


The second misapprehension is as to the 
constant rise of disturbances in China, a 
fear that there may be another Boxer 
uprising. 

'The Chinese themselves have seen the 
folly of the superstitions and the fanaticism 
developed in the Boxer uprising, so that 
they will not attempt anything of a similar 
character again. 

'There may be local disturbances here 
and there through China, but there is noth- 
ing to cause us to fear in undertaking any 
large enterprise, commercial, educational or 
religious, in the empire of China at the 
present time. 

Trade Condltions 


'The trade conditions in China are more 
difficult, and in some respects less favor- 
able, than they were before. Originally 
there were only two competitors—the man 
from the United States and the man from 
Great Britain. Now, you have other com- 
petitors, Germany and France and Russia 
and Japan and Austria-Hungary and Italy. 
In fact, all of the countries of Europe are 
engaged in business in China. Before it 
seemed as if there was room for both the 
American and the Englishman. Today it 
seems as if there was not room for 
all of these competitors to come into China 
and carry on their trade. If there is not 
room it places the larger obligation upon 
us to seek for the larger development of 
China, so that by opening up her resources 
it may be possible for intelligent and honest 
men all over the world engaged in business 
by fair competition to enter into China, for 
the assistance of China as well as financial 
gain for themselves. 


Decline in Opium Business 


In the matter of trade with China we 
have to consider it under two aspects of 
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our exports to China and of our own 
imports from China. 

First, as to our exports to China, and 
that is of great interest to us as Ámericans, 
although it is not of primary interest to 
the Chinese, as you will see later on. Of 
the world's exports to China originally 
half were found in opium. Today that has 
gone down to one-tenth of the whole 
amount. Next in line comes the cotton or 
piece goods, which amount today to thirty- 
seven per cent of the full amount. Of the 
other lines of exports to China, you as 
business men no doubt are familiar. 
Perhaps some of you have been actively 
engaged in the export of your goods to 
China. 


Quality, Style and Packing of Goods 


There are several things that I would 
impress upon you as important, if we are 
to hold our own in the game that is being 
played out there in China at the present 
time, for the introduction of our goods. 

'The first is as to the quality of our 
goods. 

As a rule we have had a high quality of 
goods, and I would not urge that we 
should lower that quality. I would merely 
give the suggestion that, as China is a 
poverty-stricken and needy country, along 
with our high-grade goods it might be wise 
for us to introduce perhaps a little lower 
grade goods that would meet the tastes 
and the wants of the Chinese. 

'The second is that of adaptation to the 
Chinese. It is impossible for us to carry 
on our trade with China if we seek to make 
their tastes conform with ours. We must 
suit our goods to their tastes, of such a 
make and of such a color and of such a 
form that it will be attractive in the com- 
petition that is going on. 

'The third is as to the packing of our 
goods. It is one thing for Japan, an island 
along the coast of China, to send her goods 
into China, and it is another thing for us 
to send our goods from Chicago to New 
York or to San Francisco, trans-ship them 
across the ocean, and if from New York, 
around by the Suez canal and the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean on to China; then 
transfer them from the ship by the cargo 
boat to the shore and from the cargo boat, 
carried by the coolies into the go-downs 
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or the large places of storage, store houses; 
and then reship in the boats that run along 
the canals and up the rivers, and then 
transfer from those great water highways 
far away into the interior of China by pack 
animals, and by wheelbarrows, and by 
carts, and on the shoulders of the coolies. 
What we may pack safely and suitably for 
a portion of our country would be found 
dangerous and unsafe if we should trans- 
ship it and then transfer it far away into 
the interior of China. 


China Must First Develop 


So much about our exports to China. 

As to our own imports, I believe it is a 
fundamental principle that it is impossible 
for us as American merchants, or for the 
merchants of any other country, to extend 
and develop trade with China if we begin 
at this home end. We must take the point 
of view of the Chinese. 

As a government China is nearly bank- 
rupt, and the large majority of the people 
are intensely poor. Only by helping to 
develop China, by opening up her resources, 
by making her prosperous and strong, by 
increasing her own exports can China have 
the money wherewith to buy our products 
or our manufactures or goods of any kind. 

By the development of China we can 
extend our trade with China, and there- 
fore, from the Chinese point of view, 
which is what I present, we must seek to 
understand how China's exports can be 
increased, not how we as Americans can 
have a chance today without giving any 
assistance whatever to the Chinese to intro- 
duce our goods and manufactures into a 
poverty-stricken country. 


Here Exports Must Increase 


On this question, therefore, of Chinese 
exports, we find that the great question 
that faces the Chinese today is that of 
exchange. 

For the last few years the Chinese 
exports have been less than her imports. 
She has had to pay large indemnities to 
foreign countries. She has to pay year by 
year the interest on large loans. The 
silver of China, therefore, has been going 
out and, without something being done to 
equalize this international exchange, the 
government of China is in danger of a col- 
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lapse. Therefore, in order to equalize and 
make China secure as well as prosperous, it 
is necessary for us to understand in a fair 
way the question of exports and imports 
and be willing to allow the Chinese to 
understand that what they must do first 
of all is to extend their exports to the other 
countries of the world. 


Co-operation Needed 


In connection with this, therefore, is the 
great problem as to how China is to be 
developed, as to how her resources are to 
be opened up; as to how she is to become 
strong and prosperous in this great com- 
mercial competition that is going on 
among the nations of the world. "The first 
principle that I would emphasize is that of 
hearty co-operation. 


How the Institute Works 


Through the institute with which I am 
connected, and which has twice received 
the sanction of the imperial government, 
we have worked entirely along the line of 
co-operation. We have been incorporated 
under the British laws of Hong Kong, by 
which the Chinese and persons of other 
nationalities shall come together on an equal 
basis, have equal control and equal par- 
ticipation. 

We have in connection with this a com- 
mercial section, consisting of twenty-two 
of the most prominent business men in 
the city of Shanghai, which is the great 
commercial emporium of China. Eleven 
of these are prominent Chinese merchants, 
representing the different guilds and con- 
nected with the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce. "The others are two Americans, 
two British, two German, two Japanese, 
one French, one Russian and one Hol- 
lander. They come together and consider 
things of common interest as to how the 
barriers may be removed and how trade 
may be developed for the good of the Chi- 
nese as well as for our own good, and not 
simply from the selfish standpoint of how 
we are going to make all the money we can 
out of the Chinese, whether they are bene- 
fited or whether they are injured. 


Investments Invited 


Then we have along with this principle 
of co-operation the opportunity presented 
for larger financial investment. I do not 
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see, and I would not declare to any com- 
mercial body that there is any great out- 
look for the increase of your trade with 
China in the sense of introducing your 
manufactures especialy, or other goods 
into China. The greatest opportunity that 
is presented is in the way of large invest- 
ments, of large amounts of money for the 
commercial and industrial enterprises which 
the Chinese would be glad to see under- 
taken if along the line of co-operation. 


Concessions No Longer the Policy 


Some of the most enterprising men in 
China came to me before I left Shanghai 
and urged me to bring this to the attention 
of the financiers of this country; that is, 
that the Chinese are unwilling at the pres- 
ent stage of popular government, with the 
new system of parliament, ranging Нот 
the local government and the provincial 
assemblies clear up to the imperial parlia- 
ment in Pekin—they are unwilling to 
grant any more concessions to foreigners 
under foreign control, regarding them as a 
danger and a menace to the country. 


Ready for Team Work 


But the Chinese are willing, by a joint 
stock arrangement, in which they and we 
can invest capital, and in which each can 
have the benefit of the brains and sugges- 
tions of the other, to work together in 
harmonious and friendly spirit for under- 
taking many of the largest kinds of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises for the 
development of the country. Fifty years 
hence such investments will give you 
Americans—and the people of every other 
country—an opportunity to sell goods to 
China, which no one possesses today. 


We Must Take Some Chances 


I urge in conclusion two or three things 
for your consideration. The first is that 
you consider as to whether any of your 
goods may not be introduced into China 
rather than to stand aloof and to allow 
other countries to come in and gain a foot- 
hold. You, perhaps, five or ten years hence 
may wake up to the importance of increas- 
ing our trade with China, only to find that 
we are being left out after others have 
gained the ground. You can at least make 
inquiries as to the price of your goods being 
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sent to China in comparison with the prices 
offered by other countries, It is well to 
consider whether, even with a temporary 
loss, you may not establish a business there 
from which afterwards you can recoup by 
the larger prosperity of your business and 
without any of the dangers of securing 
opposition from any of your competitors. 


The Spirit of Friendliness 


The other thing is that you, as intelli- 
gent men and philanthropic men, as has 
been witnessed by these reports you have 
presented here today, should be interested 
in anything that is going to mean the devel- 
opment of China, carrying out the policy 
of our government of friendliness with the 
persons of every other nationality. We shall 
work in the spirit of giving China a help- 
ing hand which will be appre:iated by the 
Chinese, high and low, throughout the 
empire, and will be the beginning of better 
business there and of better conditions in 
our relations with China. 


When I hear people say that circum- 
stances are against them I always retort: 
"You mean that your will is not with 
you!" I believe in the will—I have faith 
in it.—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Perseverance Conquers All 
By Henry Austin 


Genius, that Power that dazzles mortal eyes, 
Is oft but perseverance in disguise. 

Continuous effort of itself implies, 

In spite of countless falls, the power to rise 
"Twixt failure and success, the point's so fine 
Men sornetimes know not when they touch the 


line. 

Just when the pearl was waiting one more 
plunge, 

How many a struggler has thrown up the 
sponge! 


As the tide goes clear out, it comes clear in; 
In business, ’tis at turns the wisest win. 

And oh! how true, when shades of doubt dismay 
“Tis often darkest just before the day." 

A little more persistence, courage, vim! 
Success will dawn о’ег fortune’s cloudy rim 
Then take this honey for the bitterest cup: 
“There is no failure save in giving up, 

No real fall as long as one still tries, 

For seeming setbacks made the strong man wise. 
There’s no defeat, in truth, save from within, 
Unless you're beaten there, you're bound to win!” 


What Our Libraries Need—Some Ргас- 
tical Business Literature : by O. J. Vogl 


ECENTLY a reform movement has 
R struck us in the educational depart- 

ment. Several Chicago educators 
sailed to Europe last summer to get at the 
vital facts and compare notes with Europ- 
ean systems and authorities. Berry C. 
Gruenberg, · chairman of the Biology 
Department of Commercial High Schools 
in New York city, writes an article for the 
October number of Success under the head- 
ing, “What’s the Matter With Our High 
Schools." Dr. Charles Eliot comes out and 
tells us our college course needs cutting 
down. "Get the boy into active service as 
soon as possible," says the former president 
of Harvard. 

True to this, our big men have all 
hustled into active service without the short 
stop of college training. While compelled 
to do office boy's duties, they have fitted 
themselves for something better. Without 
exception you will find the world’s-successes 
from the self-made ranks, studious men, 
reading men. 

'The self-help universities provide no 
tuition fees, exams, college yells, high balls 
and night sessions of the Kickem-Tiem- 
Soaken-Poakem Frat. All the cosmic 
urgers of the self-taught class map out their 
own course of study and cut the comedy. 
They hustle for a living and relax on their 
studies, while “the check every week” boy 
hustles for athletics and relaxes on strong 
drink, foul air and bad company. 

All thinking people admit that. We see 
many boys come home from Ann Arbor, 
Yale and Harvard with monogramed cigar- 
ette cases, passing their time running the 
auto for the family, while the apprentices 
in office, store or factory are spending their 
spare time reading. 

Andrew Carnegie did a splendid thing 
when he supplied us with reading rooms. 
He was a self-educated man himself. He 
knew what the self-helper needs, a chance, 
books and a little time. 

Despite what people say and the better 
methods they have for spending Carnegie's 
money, the fact stands: Carnegie has done 
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much to educate the masses. Не provided 
an opportunity for the self-help seeking 
man and woman. 

No questions asked. You can hold com- 
munion with the world's greatest thinkers 


. any day in the week, in some places, even- 


ings and Sundays, by going to the public 
library. All they require is that you keep 
your voice low and your head up. 

The boy with the library habit will need 
no guardian. He soon will know and 
show. Не is getting his education along 
with his pocketbook training. He is on the 
road to Wellville, Prosperity Country, 
Sunshine State, U. S. A. 

From personal observation there is just 
one thing our libraries need, and that is— 
Books. 

Most small towns hav* excellent build- 
ings, finely finished and furnished reading 
rooms, but few books. I found a library in 
a town of three thousand in Iowa without 
a dictionary. Even some of the sumptuous 
looking, well filled book shelves of city 
libraries fail to carry the solid literature 
so necessary to the studious reader. You 
can find Mark Twain’s works complete, 
while you look in vain for Emerson, Victor 
Hugo, Robert Louis Stevenson, etc. 

On the magazine table you might find 
Punch, Puck, Judge, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Delineator, Leslies Weekly, while your 
heart clamors for The Fra, BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER, Caxton Brochures, System, 
Modern Methods, Business Equipment 
Journals, etc. ` 

Are our libraries catering to children, 
matinee girls, ladies’ sewing circles and 
profešsional gossip hunters, or are they here 
for the busy man, the business man, the 
student of scientific business development? 
Should they not carry books of interest to 
the man who hustles for a living? 

Some big city libraries might be fortu- 
nate enough to carry this inspirational 
literature, but thousands of prosperous 
town libraries in villages of 2,000 to cities 
of 30,000 are robbed of the pleasure of 
carrying the self-helf aids and by-laws of 
success books, which made the public 
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libraries possible and so numerous in the 
United States... 

Can't anything be done to get more 
and: better reading in our public reading 
parlors? a Е 


If we see rightly and mean rightly we 
shall get on, though the hand may stagger 
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a little; but if we mean wrongly, or mean 
nothing, it does not matter how firm the 
hand is.—Ruskin. 


Men are born with two eyes, but with 
one tongue, in order that they may see 
twice as much as they say.—Colton. 


Imparting the Bug 


By GEORGE H. STEINLE 


ILLY BURROUGHS is one of the 

boys who wander about the country 
gathering orders for an office appliance 
house. Billy's harvesting season usually 
begins about the first of January and ends 
on or about December thirty-first. 

"There is one particular device that Billy 
can always sell, even when things are 
"dead slow." The reason why is the 
excuse for this article. 

It happened in this wise: Upon return- 
ing from a successful trip last spring Billy 
remarked to the sales manager: 

“Зау, I think we picked a bad one when 
we took on that Bestever Thing.” 

“What! That thing? What ails you, 
Billy? I think you are in need of the 
services of an oculist.” 

“Well,” said Billy, “you may think it’s 
all right, but a number of my best cus- 
tomers have convinced me that it won't do." 

"Won't do, eh? Well, Billy, take it 
out of your sample trunk and leave it with 
father. I positively will not let you kill 
the sale of the best thing in our line by 
"lying down. I will not let you ruin the 
cutting edge of your wits by trying to make 
other people believe something you your- 
self do not believe. ГИ sell Bestever file 
without your kindly assistance. I'll'write 
a circular and tell the trade what it really 
is and get the business." 

Leaning back in his chair, he fastened 
his gaze on Billy, and said further: 

"Bill, if any one should ever remark 
that you are not an Al business getter, send 
him to me and I'll get that fool notion out 
of his head before the big hand on that 
clock reaches to next figure. But you 
can't sell Bestever files, that's settled." 

After mulling it over for a day or so 
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Billy quietly slipped into the sample room 
and examined the Bestever file with a new 
mind. One after another the various points 
of value seemed to flash upon his vision, 
and, along with them, the elements of a 
hot selling talk, until he wished himself 
face to face with the fellows who had 
dared to say mean things about the 
Bestever. 

Then he walked over to the sales man- 
ager's desk and said: 

“I believe, after all, that there is some 
class to that Bestever file." 

“Class?” said the sales manager, “why, 
man alive! If I could see the selling possi- 
bilities in half of the things in our cata- 
logue that stick out all over that device, 
this company would be looking for a new 
sales manager. ГА pack my grip and hit 
the pike and before I had covered one-half 
of the territory the mail carrier would be 
hump-backed from carrying in my orders." 


Result 


Billy took out the "Bestever," and, 
when he lifted it tenderly from the bottom 
of his trunk, his face was decorated with a 
smile of anticipation. When the dealer 
looked from Billy's face to the “Везеуег” 
his mental attitude was one of expectation. 

He bought, of course. 

He could not help it. And he sold them, 
too. 
The Bug was communicated all along 
the line. 'The dead had come to life, the 
enthusiasm of one live man had made it a 
winner. | 

Мога! 


Believe in your line, and when any one 
dares to tell you your goods are N. G., 
burn him up. 


Good Advertising Earns Big Dividends 
Even if It Is Costly |: by, ОгуШе Allen 


N SPITE of all the talk about extrava- 
I gance in advertising, about the so-called 

“advertisers’ grave-yard," and business 
successes that have been made without 
advertising, it is now a proved fact that 
good advertising pays—and pays big. 

In business, the final test is, does adver- 
tising pay? Not for a week, or a month, 
or a year, but for all time. 
then, is: Yes; advertising pays big divi- 
dends on the investment. 

As to extravagance in advertising, there 
has been much said, pro and con, and the 
ultimate conclusion seems yet to be at far 
distance. What is extravagance in one case 
obviously is not in another. 

The so-called "advertisers! grave-yard” 
is a good deal like the human grave-yard: 
It is not the fault of advertising that so 
many head stones are visible in the “адуег- 
tisers’ grave-yard," just as it is not the 
fault of nature that so many head stones 
are visible in the human grave-yard. In the 
first case it is the disobedience of certain 
fundamental laws of advertising, and in the 
second case, the disobedience of certain 
fundamental laws of nature. 

Such a large percentage of all business 
successes can be traced to advertising that 
it is now an obvious fact that good adver- 
tising pays. If good advertising did not 
pay, it would not last—would not have 
evolved into the greatest of all business 
forces. 

Does the average business man keep on 
putting his money into unprofitable things? 
Have you ever known of a business man 
who was a judicious user of good advertis- 
ing that was willing to give it up, or if he 
did give it up, that his business didn't 
deteriorate and eventually fail? 

'The business man who has once got into 
the game of good advertising knows that 
without it he might as well close shop. 

The business man of today who tries to 
do business without advertising is at a 
distinct disadvantage when compared with 
the remainder of the business world. He is 
very likely a full-fledged member of the 
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"don't-care-just-make-a-living" crowd, and 
really should be working for some one 
where he could be doled out a goodly share 
of supervision. 

Good advertising is the great present 
day business force, typical of the age—the 
age of progress and efficiency. There is no 
other force today that is doing so much 
good for human betterment—as well as 
business betterment—as good advertising. 
It has rendered, and is rendering a genuine 
service to the entire race—business, social 
and political. 

The business man who judiciously uses 
good advertising smiles to himself when he 
hears the talk about his advertising extrav- 
agance. He smiles when he hears the busi- 
ness men who do not advertise discussing 
how long he is going to last. And he 
smiles again when his competitors say they 
“don’t see how he can afford to do so much 
advertising.” 

He smiles because he knows his business 
fellows have taken some high-brow sales- 
man of non-advertised goods seriously, 
when he said it cost too much to advertise. 

He knows those high-brow salesmen of 
non-advertised goods are, in the majority 
of cases, in the order-taker class. “Науе 
been making the same territory for the 
same house for the last ten years and their 
business is not quite as good this year as it 
was last." 

He knows those high-brow salesmen are 
the fellows that will stand around and tell 
you how good their territory was ten years 
ago; always and forever they are telling 
how good things "used to be"—and that 
advertising is an expense and doesn't pay. 
Fact is, they are in the "has been class" 
and have failed to keep pace with the pres- 
ent day business developments. А 

Can't tell your high-brow anything 
about the science of salesmanship or the 
science of advertising. “Business is not as 
good as it used to be in the old days, and 
that is all there is to it." 

In spite of all the talk about the 
extravagance in advertising, “the adver- 
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tisers’ grave-yard," and the business suc- 
cesses that have been made without adver- 
tising, the business man who advertises 
goes on and on, adding up a larger column 
of figures, on the right side of the ledger, 
each year, well pleased with his business, 
himself and everything in general, and glad 
that he gave advertising a thorough and 
fair trial. 

And as he checks up business each year 
and looks at the possibilities of the future, 
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he finds that each time he sets his goal 
just a little higher, and that he is not only 
developing a great business, but is develop- 
ing himself—a great man. He is living up 
to his advertising. 


Ideas go booming through the world 
louder than cannon. "Thoughts are might- 
ier than armies. Principles have achieved 
more victories than horsemen or chariots.— 
Paxton. 


'The Story of the Classified Ad 


By T. J. MCLAUGHLIN 


ND so he turned to the classified 
column to see if anyone needed his 
services. 

He read the classifications from А to Z. 
He read them all, including the “Меп 
wanted to fill clean beds," not to mention 
the "Make money at home” and “How to 
get rich" installments. He read them all 
and found no tidings of work. The situa- 
tion was a desperate one. He was out of 
work and had very little money; and he 
had a sick wife to care for. 

He had gotten down to his last five 
dollars before the thought of advertising for 
work entered his mind, and then, acting 
upon the impulse of the moment, he placed 
an advertisement in the paper. It was 
similar to the ones he had read, and was 
worded as follows: 

"Man of 30 years, honest, intelligent, indus- 
trious, wants work of any kind. Address ‘Z’, 
care of this office." 

"This little advertisement cost him sixty 
cents. 

The following day he called at the news- 
paper office for replies, but there were none. 

He inserted the same advertisement 
again and again, and still no job was in 
sight. The situation was growing worse 
all the time. His last dollar had to bring 
results. The thought of his sick wife at 
home was driving him frantic. 

"Shall I steal?" he pondered. "No, by 
dad; ГИ try again." And then he wrote 
this advertisement and handed the slip of 
paper to the clerk: 


“For God's sake, help a white man! ТИ lick 
a policeman, eat a mule or run a department 
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store. I'll do anything but steal to get а job. 
Isn't there any employer with sense enough to 
buy а brainy man at a panic price? If there 
isn't, I starve.” 

"The clerk, who was a superior one, said: 
“Му dear sir, you don't want to insert this 
sort of an advertisement." 

"If you don't print that just as I have 
written it," the advertiser exclaimed, “РИ 
pull you through that window in shreds." 
And it was printed, word for word. 

The next day he received sixty replies, 
and today the advertiser is considered a rich 
man. | 

If this narrative means anything at all 
it means that if you want a thing badly 
you must place your proposition before the 
public in a way that carries conviction. 
It is not "wish-bone" that makes one do 
the thing, but "back-bone." 

Isn't it the backbone that serves as a 
cable for carrying the communication from 
the stomach to the brain? Isn't it in the 
brain that the thought is created? And 
isn't it the brain that directs the hand to 
transfer the same thought to the written 
word? Then, why in Sam Hill does the 
average advertiser place the same sort of an 
advertisement as his neighbor and expect 
results ? 

А dictionary is all right if you just want 
to write words. But to write a convinc- 
ing advertisement you must have a good 
stomach, an active brain and a keen under- 
standing of human nature. If you have 
that, even if you are located in the back- 
woods, the people who read your adver- 
tisement will beat a path to your door. 


What we need in books is a wholesome presentation of the nobler possibilities of life and of our 


human nature. 


We need books that make us stronger and braver for everyday living. We need 


stories of heroism and of elegance and culture and accomplishment, so that upon rising from 
our reading we shall be braced and strong to take up our own work courageously and hopefully.— 


Calvin Dill Wilson. 


Tue Laxo or Living Men—By Ralph Waldo 
Trine. Thomas D. Crowell & Company, 
New York. 

The author of this work, widely known 
through his famous “Life Books” as a progres- 
sive thinker, here deals with certain problems of 
our common human life that are of interest to 
practically every reader. These problems are 
related principally to the great individual loss 
which the people sustain by allowing others to 
do their governing for them—the loss of untold 
wealth that now goes annually into the posses- 
sion of the few who make matters of govern- 
ment their business, and the resulting corruption, 
mismanagement, waste and steady undermining 
of the very foundations of our free state. The 
causes of present conditions are considered, as 
well as the agencies at work quietly and subtly 
increasing, and aiming to perpetuate. these con- 
ditions. 

While the author does not attempt an exhaust- 
ive treatment of the matters discussed, he indi- 
cates clearly the methods whereby it will be pos- 
sible to end this state of things. The remedy is 
completely and absolutely in the hands of the 
people, and it is time that every one became con- 
versant with and took an active interest and part 
in public affairs, in order to make our country a 
real Land of Living Men. 


How то SELL More Lire INSURANCE—NINETY- 
ONE PLANS AND POINTERS PROVED IN THE 
FIELD Bv FORTY-FOUR INSURANCE SALESMEN. 
The System Company, Chicago. 

This one of the System Company’s “How” 
books, one of a series giving specific directions— 
from the pens of men who are doing the thing 
successfully—for doing some of the difficult 
things in selling, advertising and management. 

In this book the bright, particular stars in life 
insurance salesmanship give ways and means of 
finding and following up prospects, clever ways 
of winning an audience, some concrete informa- 
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tion on how to plan an interview and present a 
proposition, new schemes for landing the policy, 
how to increase the client's insurance, how to 
insure the big men, and many other valuable 
pointers for the good fellows who sell life 
insurance. 

While these plans are all adapted especially 
to the insurance business, there is a great deal in 
this little book that is of value to any salesman, 
and more particularly to any selling a high-class 
specialty. While the commodities offered differ, 
the underlying principles of successful salesman- 
ship are always and everywhere the same. 


THE SCIENCE OF BEING AND CHRISTIAN HEALING. 
Twetve Lessons—By Charles Fillmore. 
Unity Tract Society, Kansas City, Missouri. 

There is a great deal of valuable truth in this 
sincere and earnest book. To me it is but 
another form of expression of a universal truth 
not yet fully understood by man. That there 
have been speedy and complete healings of all 
kinds of disease through Christian Science, Men- 
tal Science, Faith Cure, Divine Healing, Sug- 
gestion, Psychotherapy, the Emmanuel Move- 
ment, Sacred Relics, Mineral Waters and Bread 
Pills, no observant man can deny. At least, I 
cannot, for I have seen them and thoroughly 
investigated a great many of them. That these 
healings are wrought in accordance with some 
fixed law of nature I am reasonably certain. But 
just what that law is and how it works, I am 
not so sure. 

In this book we have Mr. Fillmore's opinions 
about the matter, and, as far as I know, they are 
as valuable as those of any other sincere student 
of religion, philosophy and psychology. At any 
rate, there isn't a shadow of doubt in my mind 
that there are a great many people who will be 
benefited, healed and made more happy by a 
study of this book and the application of its 
lessons to their lives. 


Original from 
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There is considerable theology in the book, 
which, to my mind, is a disadvantage, and a cer- 
tain amount of that oracular disposition of grave 
problems that marks the work of so many writers 
on these themes. 


THE TexriLE Мил, Trape—How TO REACH ЇТ— 
ЗомЕ SUGGESTIONS: AND SOME EXPERIENCES— 
By Lord & Nagle Company, 144 Congress 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. J 

There is some valuable information in this 
splendidly printed booklet, even if it is a frank 
advertisement for the Textile World Record. 

For instance, did you, by any chance, know 
that the textile and allied industries form the 
greatest single group of manufacturers in the 
United States? Well, they do, and if you have 
anything to sell to them, here is an opportunity 
to learn some more about them and how to reach 
them. The seven thousand mills of this industry 
spend over $250,000,000 a year for machinery 
and supplies. 

Then there is some information about trade 
papers and trade paper advertising that is per- 
tinent, even if it is written from the point of 
view of the journal that publishes this booklet. 

Most of the booklet is taken up with zinc 
etching reproductions of letters from the satisfied 
advertisers in this publication. 


SPIRITUAL HOUSEKEEPING; A STUDY IN CONCEN- 
TRATION IN THE Busy LirE—By Annie Rix 
Militz. The Absolute Press, Stapleton, New 
York. 

Advancement in spiritual life and proper 
attention to one's material affairs have set up 
counter claims for many good people's time and 
attention. The results are different in different 
cases. Some have elected to give their entire 
time to meditation and prayer and “works of 
righteousness,” leaving the business of feeding, 
clothing and sheltering themselves and those 
naturaly dependent upon them to chance, church 
or charity. And such a course has always proved 
to have its disadvantages. Still others, despair- 
ing of attaining a high spiritual plane, and at 
the same time fulfilling their obligations in a 
work-a-day world, have given up all thought of 
spiritual attainment, and have become mere 
material plodders on the treadmill of existence. 
Still others have attempted to combine the two— 
and with varying success. 

This little book is an attempt on the part of 
the author to help those engaged in useful labor 
to spiritualize their tasks, so that they can fulfill 
all the needs of both material and spiritual 
natures. For this purpose she has taken the con- 
crete work of housekeeping, divided it—as most 
housewives do—according to the seven days of 
the week, and written a chapter on the duties 
and privileges of each day, showing the spiritual 
meaning of the day itself and of the household 
tasks that are usually attended to on that day. 

All this is interesting and enlightening, and, 
I have no doubt, will help many a weary house- 
wife with her unending round of duties. The 
mme principles can be applied to any kind of 
work. 
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If I do not agree with aH that the author 
teaches in her little book, what is the use of mak- 
ing a fuss over it here? Perhaps she is right and 
I am wrong. 


DOMINION AND Power; ок THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
AND Livinc—By Charles Brodie Patterson. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
$17.20. р 

Mr. Patterson has a very large following, 
especially among those who have read this 
in its various editions and translations. "This 
following is deserved, for the author is unusually 
clear and forcible in his language and sane and 
practical in his ideas. The basic thoughts of 
the work are the reality and efficacy of spiritual 
power in individual and social life, and the 
existence, latent or developed to some degree, in 
man, of all of the essential powers and possibili- 
ties of dominion over self and circumstances. 

Part One of the work deals with the educa- 
tional side of the problem—self-knowledge and 
self-development—closing with strong chapters 
on Immortality and True Dominion. 

Part Two gets down to the practical aspects 
of the personal and social ideas developed in 
the first part. Here the writer deals with 
Success, Friendship, Equality of the Sexes, Mar- 
riage, The Rights of Children, Truth, The 
World Beautiful, Religion, and The Realization 
of Power. : 

This is the best and most satisfactory, to me, 
of all of Mr. Patterson's works. 


From Passion TO Peace—By James Allen. 

: Thomas D. Crowell & Company, New York. 

50 cents net; postage, 6 cents. 

“The pathway of the saints and sages; the 
road of the wise and pure; the highway along 
which the Saviours have trod—such is the sub- 
ject of this book," says the author. Starting with 
a chapter on Passion, the lowest level of human 
life, the reader is shown in the chapter on 
Aspiration the way from the under darkness to 
the upper light. The causes leading to the birth 
of Aspiration are dwelt upon, and its character- 
istics described. "Temptation, the subject of the 
third chapter, is shown to be the reversion in 
thought from purity to passion. 

Midway between the hell of Passion and the 
heaven of Peace is the purgatory of Transmuta- 
tion, where the base metal of error is sifted 
away and only the clarified gold of truth re- 
mains. Following Transmutation is Transcend- 
ence, which leads to Beatitude, the state of pos- 
sessing transcendent vistue and so transcendent 
felicity. Thus the goal has been reached and 
Peace attained. A chapter on what real peace 
means ends the -book. . 

From the above summary an idea can be 
gained of the character of this clear, powerful, 
and vastly helpful essay. The distinguishing 
qualities are strength and originality of thought, 
and the reader will note that not a paragraph 
could be omitted without loss to the whole. 
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In business it is the respectful man who succeeds: it is the man E 
who shows respect and high esteem for his fellows that is shown Жеш 
full measure of respect and consideration in return. APA 

The letterhead is a positively unmistakable message of the regard ? 21. 
one correspondent has for another. There is no better form of C 
advertising the policy of a firm than fine, dignified respect-convey- 74 
ing and respect-comnianding business stationery. А man, upon X 
receipt of a letter from another with whom he is not intimately T 
acquainted, unconsciously gauges the integrity and sincerity of his host. 
correspondent by his letterhead. No man or firm can afford to be з 
misjudged. ux 

BROTHER JONATHAN BOND is the only paper made Ў: 
solely for high-class commercial correspondence producible at mini- Bee 
mum cost, and it has been so for over twenty-five years. It is the 35 

` f only paper that insures suitableness and economy in the greatest a ` 
e. = 

Write on your business letterhead for samples, which will be ea 

mailed free of charge and obligation. Res 
EY 


Address Division “В” 


2) WButler Pa er Company 


Established| 1844 
Chicago 
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MARK TWAIN 
AT 16 PRICE 


It had been Mark Twain's ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 


this remarkable situation — for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 


Now for the first time you may get a complete set of all Mark T wain's 
writings at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been sold before. 
This 15 a new edition, just as complete as the old one, which still sells, by the 
way, at $50.09. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works— 
29 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist's works breathe his spirit—the 
spirit of eternal youth --they are new books ; to own them is always to have new - 
books, a fountain of youth. Thev never age, because humor, kindliness, and 
truth never grow old. 


as written the biographical criticism of Mark Twain and his work. There 
EN are portraits of the author from photographs and paintings taken at periods 
M When the different books were in process of writing. This edition 
N includes his later collected writings, such as © Eve's Diary,” etc., etc. 


N Mark Twain himself wrote a preface to this edition. Brander Matthews 
h 


HARPER & : a х 
BROTHERS NN There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, 
Franklin Square Newe Lt, BEARD, DIELMAN, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, 
ciel RR E ORA, WELDON, KEMBLE, GILBERT, Du Монро, MERRILL, 

Please send п OPPER. 


zation, carriage Ses кас А 
Authore "National tain The binding is a splendid dark-red vellum cloth, 
understood I may retain the set for five days, with title labels stamped in gold, The books 
and i the expiration of that tine iti do ot М are printed on white antique wove paper, espe- 


expense. If 1 keep the books, I will remit $2.00 № cially made for this edition. 


а month until the full price, $25.00, has been paid. : - 
Each volume is of generous size and 


«MR № bulk; 5x7% inches, 


x 
Sena books to....... И О СОСО РАК IN HARPER & BROTHERS 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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Salesmen Positions 
Now Open— 


ID you ever stop to consider that it requires special 
training, experience and proper methods scientifically 


applied, to find the best positions, for exactly the same 
reason that special study is necessary to accomplish the best 
results in any other line? 


@ Of course, а capable man can always keep himself employed 
but he cannot possibly have all the facilities necessary to learn 
of every opportunity to better his income. You may even 
know all the firms in your line. They may know of you. But 
that is useless if you lack the knowledge of when their changes 
or increases in force are likely to be made. Besides, your 
present position must be jeopardized by too strenuous efforts 
on your own part to keep in touch with other opportunities. 


@ Let us do the work for you. Twenty thousand employers 
use our service to secure capable men for Sales, Executive, 
Technical and Clerical positions | 

paying $600 to $10,000 per 

annum. Hundreds of the finest 

opportunities are referred to us 

daily. 

@ Write our nearest office today 

for booklet, *Salaried Positions," 

which explains our entire system 

and facilities. Mention briefly 

your qualifications. 


Business Service Company 


1214 Commonwealth Building .. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


805 Singer Bldg New York .818 Chemical Bldg 
508 Park Bldg Pittsburgh 305 Loan & Trust Bldg., Minneapolis 
1016 Hartford Bldg Chicago Foreign Correspondents 
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A Perfect Memory 
The Key to Success 


You can hàve a perfect memory—if you want it —because 
a perfect memory, like. perfect health, can be acquired. 


My home course of Memory Training will give you a perfect memory 
so that you can instantly command any thought, idea or argument. 


My Course Is Not a Theory 


but an absolutely scientific course of memory training—the result of 
years of intimate contact with thousands of students in schools and 
colleges by one of America's foremost educators. 


Thousands of Successful Men Can Tell You What My 
Memory Training Has Done For Them 


Everv one, at times, realizes how embarrassing, how fatal it is not to be able to 
таке an extemporancous speech. The employer addressing his employees—the 
secret society man at his lodge the working man at his union—the woman at her 
club. So few people possess ihis talent—yet it can bo easily acquired. 


Dickson’s How to Speak in Public 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson 


America's foremost 
authonty on Mem 
Trawing, Paton Speak- 
ing. Self Equession. ant 
Prin: ipal ofthe Dickson 
Auditorium 


Memory. School, 
Building, Chicago. 


De luxe edition, handsomely illustrated. richly bound, 
Is full of carefully selected material exactly suited to meet 
the needs of the man or woman who desires to be а suc- 
cessful public speaker. 


of this 1911 de luxe edition is $2.00. I will, however, pre- 
sent a copy absolutely free to every student who e 
for my course of memory training within ten days after 


reading this offer. 


Success in Life depends on what vou sav and how vou 
sav it. This book of mine on Pubhic Speaking and Self 
Expression is based on mv 30 years of success as an 
instructor in Publie Speaking in Chicago University, 
University ot Notre Dame, and other well known schools, 

акеп in connection with my memory training, you 
can obtain a far better and more useful education th 
is afforded by many of the best universities. The price 


The ability to think on your feet, to focus your 
mind instantly and voice your thoughts unhesi- 


tatingly, interestingly, makes you a leader of men 
an and it's worth while. 


You Can Have This Training 


No matter where you live, what your vocation, or 
what your age, my course will make you infinitely more 
successful, 

Only ten minutes a day—no tedious lessons, only a 
simple method which teaches you— 

How t^ remember names and faces of people vou meet. 
How to focus your mind instantly on the points of a 
business proposition. How to commit a speech or toast 
ts memory quickly, and deliver it unhesitatingly. How 
«u converse at social gatherings in a natural, interesting 
way that wins friends. How to overcome self-conscious- 
ness, bashfulness. How to control your mind, How to 
memorize for studies, examinations, etc. 


The Dickson System of Memory Training has 
been highly recommended by such notables as 
Elbert Hubbard, Prof. David Swing, Dr. Latson 
and thousands of others. 


The fame of this unique and successful system has 
spread over the entire country, and its successful gradu- 
ates fill every walk in business, political and professional 
activity. 

While the weakest memories can be strengthened— 
miny of the most intellectua! men of the day have availed 
themselves of memory training. 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Today If 
You Would Be Successful 


Pref. Henry Dickson, Princir^!. Dickson Memory Scheel 
938 Авфии ата Bailding, Chicago, ЇЙ. 
Send me free booklet "How to Remember," also fall 
particulara how to obtain а free copy of “Dickson's How to 
Speak in Public." 


NAME. M""-"--——————  ÓÓ 2 m 
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Collecting bad debts is a science. Jeg дрель 


P 1 $ i 
We have started hundreds of men on highly successtul «aiceis Ly teaching сона гиче Са Ч 


them the same secrets of collecting bad debts which we so successfully em- в’ Sand without charge 


ploy in our own Collection Business. 8 “Pointers on the Collection 
If your present employment is uncongenial, if you see nothing ahead but years of drudgery and № que and full informa- 
slow advancement—<eclare your independence—start a Collection Business of your own, It із g 000. 


very lucrative, requires no capita! but honesty, has but little competition. Our first lessons en- " 
able you to start in business, the full course gives you complete mastery of it, We refer cus- 
tomers to you. 
Write for “Pointers on the Collection Business" and names of some of our successful students. 


' THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 379 State St., Detroit, Mich, — p mor ч 


$3,006 to 510,000 | Financing an Enterprise 


Per Year For You By FRANCIS COOPER 


1 can make you prosperong. If you 


wang tò earn moro money<if voi * _ T 
want to establish yourself tn ania "WO volumes that have 
dependent business requiring no a, "эта helped hundreds of men 
€apital—send me your name and v " win fortunes by showing 
mA dp ponpon below. (or a » them how to successfully 
о w о all о B^ f v* f > d 
free, our Big 62-Page Ronis, nnan: м ana promote their busi 
fully explaining just how you can tit ness or their discoveries. High- 
yoursel?. to earn big money in th ly endorsed. Only successful 
al Estate, Brokerage and In work on promotion. 
surance Business, Onr thoroughly tested sucerssful ave 
геси only equips you fully on every point of Real Estate 
rokerage and Insurance, we also give vou, free, a valun! i menn Ber nant 
course in Commercial Law. Our Free Rook is of НДС tions nec сзаагу for successful 
est to anyone, but is of vital importance to Clerks, Rook financing; how to investigate, 
Keepers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and others who ar« protect and capitalize an 
ambitious to be in a good paying business of their own. ,, enterprise: experimental work 


International Realty Corp., 1399 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago BE RG ЫНАК. 
Successors to Tho Cross бо. and Н. W, Cross & Co. Volume 2 tells best methods 
д for securing money, privately, 
This Book or publicly, вува ео 
Shows You to advertise, how to write a 
How to Suc- winning prospectus, Import- 
ceed in Real ant chapters on stock, bonds, 
inte Brok incorporations, etc. 
Es A m 
erage and 
Insurance 


Volume 1 describes condi 


Invaluable knowledge 
gathered from fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Save you hundred 
times its cost. Full descript 


mmmmumm ive circular if you want it. 


Send no money, 
but merely your name 
and address on a postal or 
on the Coupon below 


500 рр. 1909 ed. Висктат binding. Two 
vols., $4.00 prepaid. Either vol. 
separately, $2.00 prepaid, 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


МАМЕ... ось орон ров ——— — нөө 


АЮРЕЕЗИ.........„. rctreriiepteasspnenkssastmis ith eiae ооо фоцовиниявпшововьивовавь 
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Sherwin Cody's Latest Book 


How to Do Business by Letter 


and Training Course in Business 
English Composition 


The most successful book on letter-writing ever published, 
now in its 47th thousand, eleventh edition, though but 
recently published. 

Contains over 125 model letters of all kinds, including a num- 
ber of the more successful pulling letters used by prominent houses. 

Also the Rules of Grammar complete, with all common 
errors; the Rules of Punctuation, Words Often Misused, Rules 
and Regulations of the Postoffice (correct to 1910), etc. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. See table of contents. 


Sherwin Cody's Form Paragraph 
Letter-Writer 


An indexed and gummed blankbook, full letter size, loose 
leaf, in which to paste form paragraphs to be used in answering 
all kinds of correspondence. 

By this system an $8-a-week girl can write better letters 
than a $25-a-week correspondent, because she simply copies 
into her book the best paragraphs in the regularly dictated 
letters of the head of the business, and all letters are in his 
language, perfect in every detail of punctuation, grammar, etc., 
and may be signed by his name though he never sees the letter 
himself. This is a wonderful means of raising the quality of 
correspondence, as well as saving much time and expense, $0 

ummed pages, 20 index pages, 100 pages in all; price, postpaid, 
3; subject to approval and return at my expense. 


Sherwin Cody's Compendium of 
All Card Systems 


An instruction book on loose-leaf and card systems (the 
only book ever published clearly stating the simple fundamental 
principles of these systems), accompanying a neat box of 500 
cards, size 3x 5 inches, printed from specially engraved wax 
plates in the best style, representing 18 complete systems all 
ready for use, including forms for mailing lists, advertising, 
salesmen's report and route cards, perpetual inventory forms, 
cost svstems, school forms, and loose-leaf and card ledgers of 
all kinds, . for wholesale, retail, mail-order, instalment, and 
specialty businesses. Electrotvpes of plates sold and directions 
given for printing systems at one-third the usual price. Price, 
complete, $3.00. 


72 “CODY: How to Make Advertising Pay 
aer N How to Write Letters that Pull 


Office Salesmanship & Business 
M Psychology 


CONTENTS: 


Using Words So as То Make 
People Do Things. 

How to Begin а Business 
Letter. 

How, to Clese a Business 
Letter. 

The Body of the Letter. 

Applying for a Position. 

Sending Money by Mail. 

Ordering Goode. 

"Hurry-up". Letters. 

How Money is Collected, 

Letters 10 Ladies. 

Professional Letters. 

How to Acquire an Easy 
Style in Letter Writing. 

Two Kinds of Letters—Buy- 
ing and Selling. 

When to Write a Long Let- 


ter and When to Write a 
Short Letter. 
Answering Inquiries. 
Talking in а Letter—Col- 


loquialisms and Slang. 

Complaint Letters. 

Condensation — Writing Ad- 
vertisements. 

Advertising and Follow-up 
Letters, 

Display т Letter Writing. 

Salesmanship in Letters and 
Advertisements. 

Customs and Regulations of 
the Post Office. 

Social and Official Forms: 
the Rules of Grammar, with 
Common Errors; the Rules of 
Punctuation for Business Office 
Use. 


I have made a detailed personal study of forty-six leading lines of business: Manufacturing, 


wholesale, retail, mail-order, and specialty, and have taught presidents, secretaries and adver- 
tising managers how to make a success of their publicity—/ know what will win in forty-six 
different businesses, yours among the number, and this information I give in my complete 
course, together with all the books and special features described above, with scores of others— 
everything I have for only $30, including twenty personal lessons. Write for complete catalogue. 


SHERWIN CODY, LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Is Yours a Big 
Position? 


Are you satisfied that your present posi- 
tion is equal to yourabilities? Ordo you 
think you are ready for something bigger? 
Many a man keeps hanging on to a small 
position when a little more training would 
show him just how to make the change 
to more money and bigger prospects. 


Get the 
Sheldon Book 


You are anxious to begin your training 
at once. Then send us your name 
and address TODAY, and we will mail 
you a copy of the Sheldon Book FREE. 
It will start you on the right road. Let 
Sheldon’s book do for you what it has 
done for others. More than 40,000 men 
have profited by the Sheldon Book. And 
your Free copy goes forward as soon as 
you give the word. Give it today with 
this coupon. 


The Sheldon School, 
1158 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me FREE сору of Тик SHELDON BOOK and 
full information regarding Sheldon Methods. 


Name 
Street 


City. 


The Sheldon School 


1158 Republic Building, Chicago 


STEVENS) 


The Number 520, Six-Shot 
Repeating Shotgun at $25.00 
is a hammerless gun with a solid 
frame. Easier to operate—quick- 
er and smoother action than any 
other. It never balks and is 
perfectly balanced, 

Detailed description of any of our 
guns is in our 160 Page Free Catalog. 
Send for it TO-DAY 
If you cannot obtain STEVENS 
RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, 

KN PISTOLS, TELESCOPES 
^ through your dealer, we 
will ship direct, express 
prepaid, upon re- 

ceipt of 
catalog 
price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
& TOOL COMPANY 
Р, О. Box 5003 


CHICOPEE FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Royal 
Standard Typewriter 
ТА; 


Royal Typewriter Company 
Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
21 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Phantom of the 
Opera [zem 


Author of 


By Gaston Leroux “The Mystery of the Yellow Room" 


No tale more fascinating in its mystery could — — — — 
possibly be imagined — Nothing more thoroughly unique рот 


` 


in plot and in selection of scene has been written. No novel more Е 
fascinating in its mystery, more breathless іп its episodes could . 
possibly be imagined. The haunts of the Phantom of the Opera 

lie in and around the Opera House in Paris—from the top of its 
seventeen stories to the lake that lies beneath its five cellars. 
Contains the greatest illustrations ever put in a novel — from 


paintings in oil ы Andre AR Ml ү 
Castaigne. . . . . Price, $1. 29, net | LAN UA 
LOF THE: OPERA 


Sheldon ад Press, Libertyville, Illinois — «9:795 


Why Do Men Fail? 


€ THE SUPREME PROBLEM OF LIFE for you is, how fo get money in sufficient quantity to make you independent 
before your hair turns gray and your eyes grow dim. 

€ The struggle for money is "the struggle for existence" and а man can scarcely hope to be victorious therein except in 
the days of his strength and prime. 

€ We are all fighting for ину (because money means nearly all that's worth while) but few there be who attain it. 

€ Now why should that be so? Why are there so many failures? The answer is simple: The majority are failures because 
they do not think right! ‘They are in а state of discord rather than harmony with the natural Laws that govern money- 
making and the creation of wealth. 

€ Is that your case? Is your mind negative? If so, you must seek immediate remedy. You must remove the blight of 
wrong thinking; and for that purpose we strongly recommend to your attention a splendid little book, entitled 


“ТНЕ LAW OF FINANCIAL SUCCESS" 


€ It is as full of good things as an egg is full of nutriment. It is the essence of money-making boiled down for busy people. 

9 Send for it at once. It only costs ten cents and it will make a new man of you. It will teach you how to be a winner — 

how to escape the hell of poverty the worst of all hells. 

9 We honestly declare it is worth no end of money to any man who is desirous of properly directing the forces within him 

for his own enrichment. 

€ If you have the strength and determination to be a winner, get this book. Get itat once. Follow our advice. Don't put 
к off till tomorrow what you should 


do today. Fill in the coupon and WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS HERE 
the book is yours by the next mail, 


and it may be the making of you. THE FIDUCIARY COMPANY, 


If you don't like it your money ^x 
will be returned; you run no risk. 310 Гасота Bldg., Chicago, Ш. 


Special Paper Bound Edition of 16 Gentlemen: For enclosed 10 cents (stamps or coin) 
chapters, 104 pages, only 10 cents. send me ‚а copy of your book "The Law of Financial 
Over 150,000 copies sold. Success.” 


9 Don't miss the tide that leads to 


Fortune. 
| THE FIDUCIARY CO. 
310 TACOMA BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


45 tae bs ев 


Сш out ‘coupon and "тай today 
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Underwood | — - 
INL LL 

Operator Ма 

knows why the majority of Commercial 


Schools throughout the country teach the 
Underwood. 


Any Underwood operator can tell you why 
the majority of typewriters in the majority 
of Commercial Schools throughout the 
country are Underwoods. 


Any Underwood operator can tell you that 
the best positions in the business world are 
Underwood positions. 


- Апу Underwood operator will tell you that 
Underwood operators are always in 
demand. 


ASK ANY UNDERWOOD 
- OPERATOR OR WRITE 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago Branch 
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Ginger Up 


@ Make this year's sales beat last 
year's by fifty per cent. Get out 
after the orders feeling that you 
are going to get the signatures of 
all your prospects on the dotted 
line. Don't let them get away 
from you. 

@ Let Ginger Talks show you how 
and-help you to get every order. 
Get the word to word Ginger 
Talks which built up the sales of 
the №. C. К. to two millions a 
month. Think of that! Get the 
coaching, the selling talks and 
arguments, the letters of enthusi- 
asm to those 1,000 salesmen who 
built up the sales of the N. C. R. 
@ Fill out the coupon below and 
mail it today. 

@ Ginger Talks are a complete 
text-book of instruction and point- 
ers on the art of selling goods. 
They simplify the whole of practi- 
cal salesmanship; make clear with 
wonderful illustrations and exact 
explanations how to make ap- 
proaches, how to secure attention, 
how to create desire, how to stim- 
ulate the immediate action and 
walk out with the order. They tell 
the salesman how to turn enmity 
into friendship, cold indifference 
into eager interest, casual inquiries 
into actual buyers, actual buyers 
into permanent customers. ‘They 
touch on а thousand salesmen's 
difficulties and perplexities and 
show a way out of each one. 

SEND YOUR GINGER 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Ill. 


I am enclosing Two Dollars. Send me 
a copy of Holman’s “Ginger Talks.” 


МАЛЕ: Ret ee ene apeiron tier SR ee nO 
Address эче» 
(You can enclose $3.50 and receive a copy 
of Ginger Talks and The Business 
Philosopher for one year.) 
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Ask For Book You Want 


Place check in the square below indicating 
number of book desired; write name and address 
on lines below and forward, with 10 cents post- 
age attached, and the book is yours—without 
further expense or obligation, of course. 


1-THE ART OF FINANCIERING 
[Showing how business men may raise capital for business 
projeós]. 

2-FINANCIAL HAND BOOK 
[For promoters, fiscal agents and brokers! 

3 - BUSINESS BUILDING BY CORRESPONDENCE 
[For the man who uses circular letters] 


4-THE -SELLING FORCE AND THE SELLING 


[Showing why the great majority of selling plans do not pay] 
5-ТНЕ GREAT LAW OF AVERAGE 

[A new principle discovered by a business expert, bring- 

ing CERTAINTY to bosiness affairs) 
6-How $250 MAY RAISE $200,000 

[For the man with a real opportunity] 
If more than one book is desired add 10 cents additional for 
each extra book. Money refunded if not perfe@ly satisfa&ory. 
Each book conveys a MESSAGE. Each tells something NEW 
and VALUABLE. 


The Business Development Co. of America 


Founded 1901 
119 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


Marchi B-P 


Read Below What Practical Business 
Men Say of These Books 


“Booklets sent are бое and ideas О. K.”—L. E. BAILEY, 
San Jose, Cal. 
"Certainly "Eye-Openers,' "— E. С. ELWOOD, Bridgeport, 
Con 


n. 

"One of the best investments I have made for a long time.” 
—LE GRANDE DUTCHER, Editor of "Profitable Publicity.” 

"Consider brochures of real value to me and worth many 
more times the price asked." —L. C. KELLOGG, Seattle, W ash. 

“After carefully reading, 1 want to state that, if I could have 
had the information contained in ‘How $250 Can Raise $200,000" 
I would have been saved several hundred dollars, much valua- 
ble time and been spared much bumilation. The idea is right. 
I paid hard cash and harder experience in proving it ”— E. D. 
CRIBBS, Highland Park, Ill. 

* "How $250 May Raise $200,000" Is the best article 1 ever 
remember seeing emanate from your establishment and "НТ 
THE NAIL SQUARELY ON THE HEAD." I have su: 
at last in promoting my mine, but could have saved about 
three years of the time out of the four it has taken, if the 
proper course bad been pursued from the first, as laid down. 
The course finally pursued followed closely along lines laid 
down now by you, save differing in details. The method was 
very much the same. 

tI think the very logical and convincing argument set forth 
in ‘Нож $250 May Raise $200,000' would wake ap а mommy 
one thousand years old, for EVERY WORD IS ABSOLUTELY 
TRUE." Very truly yours, 

MARK E. DAVIS, Oakland, Cal. 

ЧТ was very much interested in ‘How $250 May Raise 
$200,000,' for the reason that it appears to hit the situation 
exactly. Ihave read nearly all your issues for the past two 
years, and much of your printed literature, but never saw any- 
thing that covers the situation so completely as does this 
aricle."—]. T. RYAN, American Tire Armor Co., 816 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

“The Business Development Company of America is the 
publisher of five little books which are the most unique and 
interesting publications In their way that The American 
Banker has ever had the pleasure of receiving * * * 
contain a vast amount of information that will be of value to 
bankers, promoters and business men who are interested in 
building up their business. 

These books sell for ten cents a сору and are worth $10 a 
copy. We advise our readers to send forthem.” Editorial 
extract from Tbe American Banker, March 5, 1910. 
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UR “Deferred Tuition Schol- 
arship" supplies the way and 
removes the last barrier between 
the progressive, ambitious youn 
man and the higher position and 
salary to which E. aspires. 


Read every word of this offer. 


This country is 
з full of energetic, 

Чүй capable men 
whose days are spent in work which is not 
suited to their natural talents. ‘Thousands |: 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me your Bulletin and ac dvise me how I can 
quality for the position marked '*X.'* Bus. Phil. 1-11. 


: mos vss CNA 
of these men realize that all that stands be- Goat Accoun pes бшем Operator 
tween them and good positions with big pay Gd Pab Pablic Acct Mechanical Pune 
is their lack of special training in some one | вы "11 Steam Engineer ` 


..Commercial Law ....Fire Insurance Eng'r 


thing. They lack the time and the means {сосе Preparatory... Reclamation Engineer 
to stop work and take a course of training, 
and SO they go on year after year, alw ays Мама ио UE MEE vase ak) 
getting farther away from what they most | ль... 
want. We are going to help these men. 
We are going to lend them the cost of the 
training they need and let them make their 
own terms about repaying us. 

This is the greatest offer ever made to men who 

have "got it in them to rise." We have studied 


the matter very carefully, and are fully prepared 
to help everyone who comes to us in earnest. 


If you are one of these capable, ambitious fellows, 
willing to study for an hour every evening after working 
hours, willing to stick to it with the kind of persistence 
that wins, and without which nothing worth while is 


ever won; then you are on the right track. а 
Check the coupon, тай it to us, and we will explain fully our 
“Deferred Tuition" plan, howewe will lend you the cost of the 
tuition, and allow you to pay us back when the increase in your 
а: А, income equals the amount of the loan. 
No Promotion—No Pay—that’s what our “Deferred Tuition" 
scholarship means. 


Ask for the little book, “Profitable Worldly Wisdom.” It 
will be sent to you free and will help you. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE | " P 


CHICAGO. U. S. A. En = 
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Seventeen Cents a Day 


Buys an Oliver Typewriter 


This amazing offer—the New Model Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 17 cents а day—is 
open to everybody, everywhere. 

It's our new and immensely popular plan of selling Oliver Typewriters, on little easy 
payments, The abandonment of /onghand in favor of clean, legible, beautiful typewriting is 
the next great step in human progress. 


Already—in all lines of business and in all professions 
—the use of pen-and-ink is largely restricted to the writing 
of signatures. 

Business Colleges and High Schools, watchful of the 
trend of public sentiment, are training a vast army of 
young people in the use of Oliver Typewriters. 

The prompt and generous response of the Oliver 
Typewriter Company to the world-wide demand for 
universal typewriting, gives tremendous impetus to the 
movement. 

'The Oliver, with the largest sale of any typewriter 
in existence, was the logical machine to take the initiative 
in bringing about the universal use of typewriters. It 
always leads, 


Save Your Pennies €? Own an Oliver 


This ‘17-Cents-a-Day” selling plan makes the Oliver as easy to own as to rent. It places 
the machine within easy reach of every home—every individual. A man's "cigar топеу”—а 
woman's “‘pin-money”—will buy it. 

Clerks on small salaries can now afford to own Olivers. By utilizing spare moments for 
practice they may fit themselves for more important positions. 

School boys and school girls can buy Olivers by saving their pennies. 

You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the regular catalog price—$100. A small first 
payment brings the machine. "Then you save 17 cents а day and pay monthly. 

And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter enables you to earn money to finish paying 
for the machine. 


EE ms oe 
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Mechanical Advantages Service Possibilities 
The Oliver is the most highly perfected typewriter The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work—of better 
on the market—hence its 100 per cent efficiency. quality and greater varietv—than any other writing ma- 
Among its scores of conveniences are: chine. Simplicity, strength, ease of operation and visibility 
the Balance Shift are the corner stones of its towering supremacy in 
—the Ruling Devise —Correspondence 
—the Double Release —Card Index Work 
—the Locomotive Base —Tabulated Reports 
—the Automatic Spacer —Follow-up Systems 
—the Automatic Tabulator —Manifolding Service 
—the Disappearing Indicator — Addressing Envelopes 
—the Adjustable Paper Fingers —Working on Ruled Forms 
—the Scientific Condensed Keyboard —Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 


Can You Spend 17 Cents a Day to Better Advantage than in the Purchase of this Wonderful Machine 
Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or See the Nearest Oliver Agent 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 5255. Chicago, Illinois 
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There is internal body-waste 
always goingon, Ап over-accu- 
mulation of this poison means 
nerve-exhaustion. Drugs can- 
not drive И ош. Takea scien- 
tiic Turkish Bathat home,at cost 
ofonly 2c а bath, bymeansofthe 


Robinson Turkish Bath Cabinet 


and feel the rapid change in 
your condition inside of 30 min- 
utes. И has produced astonish- 
ing results in men and women, nervously exbausted and afflicted 
with rheumatism, blood, stomach and other troubles. Prominent 
physicians in many cases are abandoning drugs for this new treat- 
ment. The Bath Cabinet is the only scientifically con- 
strocted bath cabinet ever made—a model of ingenuity. Sold by 
dealers or sent direct at pri: ^s to fit any purse. Send for illustrated 
booklet of astonishing fac. ‘ее with full information. 

ROBINSON MFG. CO., Suite 145 Snowflake Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


kish Baths at Home Do Wonders 


ONE DOLLAR BRINGS YOU 


“The Rational Life” 


By Wit J. Erwoop 
The latest word on: Love—Marriage—Divorce; 
The Sex Question; Social Evils; The Rational 
Life; The Conquest of Self, etc. It is as fasci- 
nating as a romance. It is live thought on live 


issues. 

It is written for you . EVERYMAN! 

And for you... EVERYWOMAN! 
@ And Т", too, mother and father, it has ideals 
for you! Send for it! Read it together! It 
will help to make “Home, Sweet Home!" 

@ Finely bound, cloth and gold, about 200 pages; 
just from the press. Postpaid, only One Dollar. 
Address: WILL J. ERWOOD 

717 East 22nd Street, Baltimore, Md. 


| THE ALAMO 


Colorado Springs’ New 


Fire-Proof Hotel 


Strictly First- Class — American 
and European Plan 


RATES: 
American Plan — $2.50 to $4.00 
per day and upwards. 
European Plan —$1.00 per day 
and upwards. 
‚ 150 Rooms— Fifty Elegant Suites 
with private baths. 
Golf and other Outdoor Sports 
accessible to guests. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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A Perfect Memory 


The Key To 
Success 


In business, political or 

social life. YOU can acquire 
aperfect memory. Send today 
for my FREE booklet that tells 
how my system will enable you 


i to remember names, faces, facts, 
Princi figures, anecdotes—to focus 
Dickson School your mind instantly on the 
»f Memory, the points of a business deal— 
Largest and Most to overcome bashfulness and 
Successful School ен. in 
of Mental Training а natural, interesting way that 
in the World. 


wins friends — to gain the habit 


4 


of logical thinking— 
tomemorize studies, 
forexaminations,ete, 
The Dickson Method has 
been recommended 
by et ерме Trot; 
David Swing, Dr. Latson, 
and thousands of others. 


This Valuable 
Book FREE 


FillOut and Mail Cou- 
pon, or Send Postal to 
Dickson Memory School 
938 Auditorium Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


» I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
i occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mall; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company іп your town; 
start you In а profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars Free. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL, CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


18B Marden Building 
Б, R. Marden, Prest. Washington, D. С. 


Need Envelopes? 
"Write Hogan" 


— ———MAKERS OF 
VERYTHING IN 


NVELOPE 


Hogan Envelope Company, Inc. 


319-331 West Ohio Street, Chicago 
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Show Your Colors 


EAR a Sheldon button. 

There are Sheldon men all 

over the country. They 
want to get acquainted with other 
Sheldon men. Let this little but- 
ton be your introduction. Wear 
one on your coat all the time. 
Sheldon men are mighty progres- 
sive. Perhaps the other fellow will 
have something to tell you which 
will help you make that big sale 
tomorrow. 


@ Get into line with the rest of the 
Sheldon men and boost. Meet the 
rest of the fellows who are boost- 
ing and let us all help each other. 


Every 

Business Science Club 
Member Should 

Own One 


@ This button contains the letters 
B. S. C. (Business Science Club) 
and A. В. E. A.—standing for 
Ability, Reliability, Endurance and 
Action — the four essential ele- 
ments for success. 


@ Send one dollar today. If you 
are not satisfied just send the but- 
ton back and we will refund your 
moncy. 


SHELDON University Press 
Libertyville, Illinois 
Sure—send me one of those but- 


tons. Here is a Dollar William. 
Name ^ 


Address 


Sheldon Students 
Attention— 


F COURSE you will want to 

save all of your lessons in the 
best possible way — and that way is 
to have them bound. Many already 
have sent in their books for binding— 
will you send your's TODAY and 
let us get them ready for your library 
shelves? 
We will bind your course in four 
volumes in Half-Morocco with your 
name in gold on the back of each 
volume, express prepaid, for . . $6 
We will bind the set in four volumes 
in Full Morocco—any stand- 
ard color, express prepaid . . $10 
If you want us to furnish an entire 
set of new books, add $2 to the price. 


The Sheldon School, Rockefeller, Ill. 


энн DETROIT Т 


TULLER 


«6, New and Absolutely 
A Fireproof 


dra 


д, 
^ ~~ Cor. Adams Ave. 
i, S and Park St. 


Theatre, Shopping 
and Business 
District. 


Has large Conven- 
tion Hall. 


Has grand Roof 
Garden Cafe. 


Music from 6 P. M. 
to 12:30 А. M. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
RATES: $1.50 PER DAY AND UP 


L. W. TULLER - - 


Proprietor 
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Embossed Business 
Stationery 


Printed from Steel Dies 
Send for Samples 


We engrave a one-line plate and furnish 100 
engraved cards, postpaid. Engraved in script, 
$1.25; block, $1.50; solid Roman, old English 
or French script, $1.75; shaded old English 
or block, $2.00; shaded Roman or French 
script, $2.25. Cash to be sent with order. 
Best stock used. Monogram stationery. Wed- 
ding and business announcements. 


The American Embossing Co. 


192-69 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


It Pays to Buy Your Goods 
From a Reliable House 


Read What our Customer says 
in Regard to Our Carbon Paper 


“We have found the Carbon Paper which we have secured 
from you people to be the most satisfactory of any carbon that we 
have secured from any other firms, and we have bought Carbon 
from at least four other dealers since we got the last from yoo. 

“We need some Carbon now and we enclose herewith check 
for $2.00 which we believe is the price we paid you for one 
hundred sheets heretofore. On an old box which we have in 
the office which we secured from уоп is printed; “100 Sheets 

“Durable Typewriter Paper, $2.00 a Box." 


How is That for a Boost? 


Don't you want to try a box of this good 
grade carbon? If so, send $2.00 along to the 


National Office Supply Company 


ZION CITY, ILLINOIS 


“The Square Deal House'' who will 
promply fill your order. 


We carry two kinds; ‘‘Favorite,"’ the high- 

de, light weight carbon for manifolding, 
3.00 a box. Also, our ‘‘Durable’’ carbon at 
$2.00 a box per hundred sheefs. 


Agents wanted to carry our up-to-date line of office supplies 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. SEND FOR CATALOG 


Speed Up Your Sales 


You, Mr. Sales Manager! 


Do you want to put something into the 
hands of each one of your salesmen that 


will speed up his sales to record pace? 
You, Mr. Salesman! 


Do you want to get hold of something that 
will put you in the running for the top-notch 


prizes? | 
Here is the thing. 


Mr. Albert E. Lyons, vice president of the 
Allen-Higgins Wall Paper Company, Wor- 


cester, Massachusetts, issued a series of letters 
to his salesmen last season. They helped to 
speed up sales in а way that made everyone 
concerned open his eyes. These letters were 
along Sheldon lines. Mr. Sheldon has seen 
and approved them—given them his hearty 
endorsement. 

But the great point is that they actually 
did speed up sales. 

Most important to vou is the fact that you 
can get those letters to speed up your sales. 
They are now issued by us under the title 


Speed Talks 


This book isn't big—contains just thirty letters—but a few words written on the back of an 
envelope once gave a man an idea that helped him to speed up his sales one hundred per cent. 


That's the kind of ideas you'll find in this book. 
It’s yours for a dollar, postpaid. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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You Have a Right to Independence 


HATEVER ушке youare bound to believe that учи іно have a right to 
business freedom. Every good American believes that, and with considera- 
J ble justice, too. But—do you actually possess any real business independence? 
d Æ If you have given Һе subject any thought you also realize that the rightto inde- 


and broad as America itself. The reme. for experts is re rl i vide every rm It will continue 


to widen as long as the country does business on a credit basis, and that means as long as present 
property ideals exist. 4? Do you know that it takes practically no cash capital to enter this business? 


Your Head—Your Capital 
A Trained Brain Better Than Cash крче! 


А New York student wrote me recently 
that he could command $5,000 at low 
interest, asking my advice on investing it 
in the Collection Business. ] told 
him what 1 tell you—the collec- 
tion business needs no such cap- 
ital. A good brain is worth ten 
times $5,000 in this business. 


H. A. MURPHY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


The following are my COMMIS- 
SIONS for 


А. Р. HYDE 
Holyoke, Mass. 


I have made good from the frst 
letter | sent out. 1 had never col- 
lected a bill in my life until | took the 


essons, and [have made as high as March $348.02 
pina cy in one week and that in 430.48 
re time only, evenings and Satur- May 439.72 
y afternoons, 1 don't sec five рео- June 484.58 


le out of fifty that | collect money 
rom. | just write to them and the 
money comes by mail Don't think 
that it is hard work m make gen 
of your clients, it is fo 


n't 
help but win. A Hher Philip Hude. 
PRE st DE nT 


I Can Make Your Brain Pay You Dividends | 


I can teach you to cash in with your brain. The amount of your dividend rate will, of course, depend on the quality 
of your gray matter. The more of that you already possess the gteater your actual dividend. No matter how trained 
your head may be I can make it pay you something. ЇХ is entirely up to you how much. Җ 1 can show you how to 
make it pay you a steady dividend in your spare time. The collection gem is an ideal one for this character. | 
of brain investment. | can teach you how to make it pay big бна E ou care to devote all your time to the | 
business. Ж Any way you look at this problem of making a li vai ond funnel your dividends | can help 
үш Simply say фе word and 1 will show you how. It will cost A aci to see my юй ооё of results accomplished 
with others, They were no more fortunate or lucky when they started you. № Write and see for younelf. 


W. А. SHRYER, President f 
THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 379 State St., mnia ir Mich. 
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Secures this Great 
Reference Book 


An entirely new, up-to-date, down-to-the-minute Refer- 
ence Book, for bookkeepers, cashiers, accountants and 
business men. 

This magnificent volume weighs nearly six pounds; contains over 500 
pages, 200,000 words and 700 illustrations of forms and tables; beautifully 
printed on fine paper; bandsomely and strongly pound; produced and pre- 
sented to the business world at a cost which brings it within the reach of all; 
easiest for reference, plainest for acquiring information, and most economi- 
cal when compared with all other publications of like nature. 


It is yours on payment of only $1.00 


down and the balance in monthly installments of 50 cents 
or $1.00 as you prefer. 

Monthly installment price, $4.00 per copy; introductory 
special cash price (less 10 per cent) only $3.60. 

In either case the expressage is prepaid to your address 
in the United States and Canada. 


Е.Н. Beach, Publisher, Detroit, Mich. 


Send 25 cents for 12 months subscription to 
Beach’s Magazine of Business 


A handsome monthly magazine for business men, bookkeepers, ac- 
countants, cashiers, credit men, stenographers, advertising managers, etc. 
The man "behind the desk" must have it. Splendid business stories. 
Your money back if you do not like it. 


E. H. Beach, Publisher, 69 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


The International Business Correspondence Course 


Special Instruction for Home Study in 


Higher Accounting and Manufacturing Costs 


For those who desire to qualify for Higher Positions and Higher Salaries as Chief 
Accountants, Cost Accountants, Auditors, etc. 


'The Course Comprises 


The International Business Encyclopedia (described above); six lessons on Higher 
Accounting; six lessons on Factory Cost Accounting; twelve sets of Exercises to be 
worked out; twelve sets of Standard Answers, and the personal attention of the Board 


of Examiners. 
THE COST 
Special Terms Until October 1, 1910 


This comprehensive, complete and fully effective Business Correspondence Course 
is offered at the temporary and very low introductory price of $10 cash, or $12 payable 
in easy installments of $2 down or $2 per month for five months. On and after Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, the price will be $20 cash, or $24 on the installment plan. 


Е. Н. BEACH, Publisher :: Detroit, Michigan 
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F YOU are a big man—physically, men- 
tally and psychically—it is because you 
have grown—developed. 


And one of the marks of the big man is 
that he knows, having developed so far, 
that he can develop still more. And he is 
always on the lookout for the best way to 
get that added development. 


'The Sheldon Business Normal is for big 
men—men who have developed themselves 
to a point where they are capable of earning 
good pay—men who want to earn bigger 
pay through further self-development. 


The course of instruction and training is 
in the nature of a post-graduate course in 
the sciences of salesmanship and business 
building. It matters not whether your 
previous training has been in the Univer- 
sity of Hard Knocks or in some school— 
or both. 


The Sheldon Business Normal is a school 
for the training of executives, managers, 
sales managers, general agents, and high 
class salesmen in all lines. It opens doors 
of opportunity to you who are not fully 
satisfied with your present work, your pre- 
sent rate of achievement, your present 
income. 


It gives you an opportunity to develop 
your powers to greater effectiveness, to use 
them in a larger and more profitable way. 


It opens opportunities to work under the 
best of conditions. 


'These opportunities, offered in the first 
session of the Sheldon Business Normal, 
held in the summer of 1910, proved to be 
the turning point toward bigger things in 
the career of several of the students. ‘The 

: second session, to be held during the sum- 
| mer of 1911, may prove to be the turning 
point in your career. It is wholly up to 


Big Opportunity for Big Men 


you. Think it out. 


nation. 


You know what the demand is for 
trained men today—especially executives, 
sales managers, and high class salesmen. 
Such men can command the largest salaries 
paid in the business world—if they are big 
enough and well enough trained. The. 
Sheldon Business Normal gives you the 
training—it is your part to use it for your 
growth and continued development. 

Let me tell you a little about the first 


Fix your determi- 


_ session of this school for practical business 


тей. 

It was held at Libertyville, Illinois, 
on Mr. Sheldon's great six-hundred acre 
estate, with its forests, fields, campus and 
beautiful Lake Eara—an ideal environ- 
ment. 


Of all the students enrolled, every one 
finished the course. | 
. Of those who finished, the majority are 
now representing The Sheldon School, 
some as general agents, in charge of import- 
ant territories, organizing the work, train- 
ing their assistants, and managing their 
own business. Some are district managers. 
Still others are assistant agents. 

Of the remainder, some are in business 
for themselves and are realizing the benefits. 
of their training. Some are occupying posi- К 
tions of trust with large corporations. 

Before the class finished, proprietors and . 
managers were on the lookout for the 
graduates. 

Just as a little indication of the attitude. 
of the graduates themselves, I give you here 
letters from two of them. 

'The first is from Mr. C. H. Hamilton, 
who was president of the class, and 1$ now 
general agent for the Sheldon School in Фе. 
territory centering in Louisville, Kentucky. ` 
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Mr. Hamilton says: 

The Business Normal of 1910 is the best 
investment I have ever made, either of time or 
money. The training received under you and 
your corps of able assistants will in time, I con- 
fidently believe, be worth thousands of dollars to 
me. The money value, however, is the least 
consideration, for I have learned much here that 
no amount of money could buy elsewhere. I am 
a broader, stronger and better man in every way 
than I was when I came to you July first. I am 
perfectly satisfied and cheerfully say unto others, 
"Attend the Business Normal." 

And now comes a letter from Prof. 
John E. Morris, now general agent for the 
SheIdón School for territory centering at 

Alliance, Ohio. Prof. Morris says: 
` The three months that I spent at the Normal 
were full of pleasure, profit. and growth—a 
period of relaxation, recreation and recuperation. 
I came tired, I go away strong. There was such 
a commingling of solitude and society, nature and 
art, study and rest that one could not help being 
thoroughly rejuvenated. 

The next session will be held at Liberty- 
ville, Illinois, beginning Monday, iis 3, 
1911, and will. run. for ten weeks. 

The course will include: 

.  First—Personal study and class instruc- 
tion in the Science of Business Building, 
which is the fourth edition of the Science of 
Successful. Salesmanship. 
.  Second—4An extensive series of personal 
' lectures by Mr. Sheldon, assisted by spe- 
cialists, іп Salesmanship and Business 
Economics. ` | 


Third—A course of lectures ол Charac- 
ter Analysis, or the Reading of Human 
Nature. | 

Fourth—Frequent drüls in the Art of 
Salesmanship and Sales Management. 

This course of study lzads to the appoint- 
ment of those students who desire to take 
up our work, and who shall be selected as 
being worthy and qualified, to immediate 
positions: in connection with the work of 
the Sheldon School. 


'The gross earnings o^ those who prove . 


” successful in these positions will not be less | 


than $3,000 a year. Experience shows 
that earnings of $10,000 can be realized by 
men thus trained and employed. 

You who are now well placed in a con- 
genial line can get here the training you 
need to ginger. up and build up the work 
of your sales department. 

The class is also open to employers who 
find the training of competent sales man- 


. agers a problem. ae y ths © 


You find here quick, sure, sane, tried, 
plain, direct and: scientific training for 
efficiency in'salés management. 

Now is the time for you to begin to get 
your data on this most unusual opportunity. 
Time is short. You can begin planning 
now to come. 

Write to us right away, and we will 
answer, giving full particulars. 


The Sheldon Business Normal School 


Тнв SHELDON Business NonMAL SCHOOL, 


Libertyville, Illinois 


Will you please forward full particulars regarding your session. for the summer 
of 1911, as advertised in Tue Business PH1LosopHer for March. 
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@ WATCHES 


BIG BARGAINS з CRE ^ WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Write for our handsome 100-page Catalog. Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Artistic Jewelry, Silverware, Novelties. 
Every article priced 10 to 20 per c ent lower than others charge for equal value. Let ux send you a fine Diamond or Wateh on approval, а] charges 


repaid. c м i ice, bal- 

[OFTIS "" имоне i seh ea te amd die dtt 
BROSA CL 3) Dept.C8!1, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ш. Branches; Pittsburg, Ра. and St, Louis, Мо. | Write for Catalog today. 
MTT TTT NATTA SITE TSE. | A соор SHORTHAND REPORTER 


FROM 30$ PER 1000 UP. is the only kind you can afford to em- 


The cheapest and most lasting form of publicity. Ап artistic ploy. Гат well prepared to handle 
label on your goods and your package will constantly remind your all kinds of law and general reporting. 


customer where it came from, Send for our catalogue showing 
това, of axHatle Sedans of labels to suit your particular F R E D H. G U RTL E R 
noeds, postal will bring it. 

iba обои SHORTHAND REPORTER 


AMERICAN VIEW CARD MAKERS, CHICAGO. Phone Randolph 3038 — 810-811 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 


А Rapid, Medium-Priced THE VERY LATEST THING IN DUPLICATORS 


Duplicating Machine 


wea eni “С АМТУРЕ” DUPLICATOR 


1000 [ TESTING 1 0 0 Perfect Reproductions per Hour of Hand- 


Р т B HAWOWRTINC ль з ; ; 
“лде Sad writing, Typewriting, Music or Drawing 
i on Circulars can be taken direct from the duplicator, and laid one copy on top of another 
B'DRAWINC without off setting or blaring. No other duplicator possesses this advan- 
fage. Circulars and samples of work on application. The only makers in America of 
all descriptions of ribbons, clean carbon papers, duplicators, stencil papers, inks, etc. 

Agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. 


n UT CHAS. Е, ARCHIBALD, PRESIDENT 
DUPLICA TAME Pen-Carbon Manifold Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


К А Originators and only manufacturers of Non-flake carbon 
Cheaper to Buy Cheaper to Run for typewriter, pen, pencil and stylus "S 


A Business Asset 


The ability to speak and write English correctly is a business asset of no means import 
ance. Yet how rare it is! Y ot, Mr. Salesman or Mr. Business Man need this ability and it can 
easily be acquired. There is a fascinating way to 


Polish Up Your English 


It is by reading “Correct English— How to Use It,'' a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the use of correct English. It will pay you to get in touch with this unique magazine, 
as it is the only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


Partial List of Contents—Shall and Will; Should and Would; How to Use Them: Correct 
English in the Home; Correct English in the School; What to Say and What Not to Say: Course 
in Grammer; Letter Writing and Punctuation; Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
Words; How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you prefer to see a copy before subscribing— 


Send Only 10 Cents 


for a copy of the current issue. You will never regret it. So if you are interested in your own 
welfare, do this mow before you turn another page. But better still, use the Coupon TO-DAY. 


Correct English Publishing Company ... 212 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


пни нии нони ини ыыы СОТ OFF HERE вьюн ии ыы вены 


CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : 
: М№ате................ by : 
: Local Аййгезв.......................... РИФ? : ке : 
: РовіоЖсе................... ——Á—H—— Ja SIRE uiae strisce eere ане». 20887. С. ол. гв : 
| ————————————————————————ÓMÓÀÀ— o 
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$2,000 to $3,000 a Year in 
Vacuum Cleaning Business 


STEADY, sure, permanent income 

of from $2,000 to $3,000 a year 

is easily and quickly established in cities 
from 5,000 up, with the Aero Vacuum 
Cleaning Power Wagon. Running ex- 
penses are small and profits remarkably 
big. Safer, more profitable than any 
other line of staple investment. Makes 
money Нот the day wagon arrives. 
$1,000 starts you. The Aero Power 
Wagons are standard—established by 
years of test. The only apparatus of 
enough power to do effective commer- 
cial cleaning. Send for wagon catalog. 
Largest builders in the world of 
Built-into-the-house Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems. Send for “Stationary Plant" 
catalog, stating kind and size of building. 


American Air Cleaning Company 
268 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


One Year Subscription 
FREE 


H9W would you like to have twelve 
months added to your subscription 

without any financial obligation on your 

part? Here is how you can get it. 


«| No doubt you have three acquaint- 
ances or friends who would be mighty 
glad to be introduced to THE BusINEss 
PHILOSOPHER. Take your last copy 
and go after them. Tell them about 
Tue Business PHILOSOPHER — they 
will take the magazine on your recom- 
mendation—and thank you for it. 

@ Send the six dollars to us and we 
will add the twelve months to your 
subscription and advise you the date of 
expiration. 


Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Every Business Man Should Know 


@ How to Finance, organize and reorganize a business along prac- 
tical lines. Œ How to Distinguish a Legally safe investment in a 
business corporation. @ How to Investigate and ascertain the real 
condition of a business in which heisinterested. @ How to Manage 
a business corporation after it is created so as to avoid unnecessary 
legal complications. 


@ All this information and much more is now available (without years of study or wad- 
ing through padded voluminous technical books) if you will let us send you a copy of 
“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by Robert J. Frank, the well- 
known corporation lawyer of Chicago. 

@ We want you to examine this valuable condensed work whether you keep it or not, 
and therefore offer to send one, prepaid, upon receipt of your order and remittance for 
the price, $2.75; then if after you have had the book three days you conclude you do 
not want it, return it to us and we will refund the price paid and the return charges also. 
Write today before you forget it. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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ТНЕ BUSINESS $ PHILOSOPH ER 


GET TOGETHER PAGE 


In this page our subscribers will have the free use of a four line space for one insertion. 
advertise for the services of some one else. Others—not subscribers 
obliged to pay 25 cents per line for classified ads. 
€ line so that there will be no trouble over the insertion. 


advertise themselves for sale or ma 
НЕ Business PuirosopHer—will 
your ads you should figure seven words to 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN AND 
escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection 


Business. Limitless fields; little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for “Pointers today. 
American Collection Service, 165 State Street, Detroit, 


Michigan. 


AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, WITH PERSIST- 
ency and Ambition, can find wide scope for his ability, 
and fine opportunity for advancement by writing to me. 
We represent one of the oldest and best established Life 
Insurance Companies, and are located in a busy city that 
is growing rapidly, and is a good place to live in. 
Courtney, General Agent, Mass. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—SALESMAN WITH KNOWLEDGE 

drugs preferred, New York state, to interest Physicians 
and Druggists in Treasury Stock. Salesman income three 
to five thousand a year. Immediate, 100 Avondale Place, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—SPLENDID 

income assured right man to act as our representative 
„after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, ability, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. No 
soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional opportunity 
for a man in your section to get into a big-paying business 
without capital and become independent for life. Write at 
once for full particulars. Address Е. К. Marden, Pres. 
The National Co-Operative pe Estate Company, L 494 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D 


In this space they 


In sending in 


WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN OF EDUCATION 
and culture to travel and sell the NEW STUDENT'S 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—SPLENDID 

income assured right man to act as our representative 
after earning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, ability, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. No 
soliciting or traveling. "This is an exceptional opportunity 
for a man in your section to get into a big-paying business 
without capital and become independent for life. Write at 
once for full particulars. Address E. R. Marden, Pres. 
The National Co-Operative Real Estate Company, 494 B 
Marden Bldg. " ‘Washington, D.C 


REFERENCE WORK. The pioneer and the standard 
brief reference work for the home and school; complete in 
five volumes; sells on casy terms; universally endorsed by 
educators. Position permanent and affords opportunity to 
travel extensively. Big field for experien managers. 
Address F. E. Compton & Co., Dept. К, 191 Market" St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—AGENT FOR SELF-FILLING FOUN- 

tain pen. Immense profits. Send half dollar for sample 
and particulars. Money back if not satisfactory. Plagenz, 
President, 1440 East 61st St., Cleveland, O. 


$10 A DAY SELLING NEW ARTICLE—EVERY 

firm needs quantity. Nice, pleasant business, Big 
demand everywhere. Samples free. Metallic Mfg. Co., 
431 М. Clark, Chicago. 


has read it. 


‘BOY WANTED 


By NIXON WATERMAN 


A Book of Cheerful Counsel 


A book that every father should give to his son—after he 
It’s full of the kind of good talk that helps a boy 


or man on the road to Success. 


The boy or man who truly reads the book cannot help but 
get a world of good from it. 
the frontispiece to the end of the last chapter. 


Is it good for a girl too? 
both the little girl and the girl grown tall. 


The Price is Only $1.25, Postpaid 


The Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTYVILLE, LLINOIS ‘ 


It’s the kind that holds you from 


Why, bless me, it is good for 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


6 " *£ 99 A Remarkable Book for the 
‘The Successful Life PEOPLE WHO DO THINGS 
Written by that Eminent Author,. Editor and Lecturer, ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 


Thie book tells you just how to make your life a success, how to keep it a success if you ere in 
business, and how to get up from failure and achieve success in spite of former downfalls. It points 


The Way to Wealth, Health and Happiness 


for all three are necessary to and come with a successful life. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS ARE: 


@ Facts and Foolishness Advised. The Wheat and Chaff in so-called “New Thought" Literature on this 
subject. What does it mean to "Concentrate"? What "Holding the Thought of Opulence” brought. Can 
men do several things well today, and how? How to find your "Calling" in life. Why some men with 
Advantages fail, and others wit out Succeed. How to make Failure Help. When are you "Down and 
Out"? How to meet Competition. How to deal with the "Knocker." How to meet Financial Crises. 
How to Secure Money to run your Business. How to Select Partners. How to “Branch Out.” When 
and Where to Invest, etc. ` 

@ Tus $2.50 Boox Евкк то You. Issued in fine cloth, it will cost $2.50. But to quickly increase the 
circulation of Tux Еуском У/овто, а magazine for everybody in the home, office, library, study, etc., full 
of Isstruction—Entertainment—Inspiration. Edited by the well-known lecturer, Arthur E. Gringle, and 
published at Indianapolis, Ind., at 15 cents a copy, an $1.00 per year (no FREE samples), we shall iesue 
а special edition, bound in handsome cloth, and give copy absolutely free to all who send $1.00 now for a 
year's subscription to the magazine. 

Ф Srrciar—lIf you read the first three numbers of Тнк Гуском Wonrp and are not more than convinced 
that the magazine is worth the dollar, then ask us to stop it and get your money back. Ie that fair? 


ре. THE LYCEUM WORLD “4° 8508 NO 


€. Have You Авплтт? As Musician, Dramatic Entertainer, Vocalist, Speaker, and do you want to increase 
your ability or use it on the platform? Then write to the editor for help and informetion how to secure a 
place, and send $1.00 for subscription to The Lyceum World, which gives you the latest news about this field. 


You Are a Human Chemical 


\ t£ are therefore interested in “Human Chemicals," which is a little book vtt 
by Thomas Dreier and pronounced by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, the formu- 
lator of the Science of Character Analysis, to be one of the best things written on 

the subject.—It is а snappy, keen, analytical, bright and scientific booklet intended 

to help executives manage their helpers.— It will enable you to more easily adjust your- 
self to others so as to produce harmonious relations.—It will give you Reasons Why 
some persons make you unhappy and How you can avoid that irritation.—It contains 
information that to big executives will prove of incalculable value in dollars and cents. 
Joseph Р. Day, the New York real estate auctioneer who sells $100,009,000 worth of prop- 
erty a year, ordered all his associates to read it. —' This is a practical, common-sense, help- 
ful, inspirational, business-building essay that will help you, no matter what your profes- 
sion or position.— It is written for men who 
desire to climb.— It is attractively printed 
and bound, and sent prepaid at these prices. 


Here's а dollar; send me The Backbone 
Monthly each month for one year and a copy 
of "Human Chemicals" (de luxe binding) by 
return mall. 


Art Binding, регсору......35с 
De Luxe Binding (limp leather) 75c 


Note—If you will send us one yearly subscription to The 
Backbone Monthly (for yourself or any other person) we 
will send you a copy of this book in de Juxe binding free. 


The Backbone Society 


145 FOX STREET - AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Name. .— 


Address 


ровное 
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Effective Speaking 


By Arthur Edward Phillips, Author of “ Natural Drills in Expression," etc., 
Director, Department of Public Speaking, the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical Luther Church at 
Chicago; Principal, Phillips School 
of Oratory, Chicago. 


Adopted by Representative Schools and Uni- 
versities Throughout the Nation. 


ness in speech. It is a distinct departure from anything yet published on the 

subject. There is no book now in your library that can fill the place of 
"Effective Speaking." 

'This book presents the essentials of effectiveness in all departments of speaking 
—business, social and public. It trains the judgment in the use of the great prin- 
ciples that govern power and success in speech, and offers a logical way to develop 
skill as an extemporaneous speaker. 

Further, this book presents a complete set of exercises covering every important 
point discussed; also, a complete set of questions. It gives over one hundred 
examples from master speakers illustrative of the principles developed. 

If you wish to increase your power as an entertaining speaker, read pages 63 to 
78; if you wish to increase your power as a convincing speaker, read pages 42 to 47; 
if you wish to increase your power as an impressive speaker, read pages 39 to 42; if 
you wish to increase your power as a persuasive speaker, read pages 48 to 62; if you 
wish to increase your power of memory, read pages 211 to 213; if you wish to 
increase your power to speak extemporaneously, read pages 88 to 171; if you wish to 
improve your style, read pages 181 to 201. 

If you sincerely seek power in speaking you cannot afford to be without this 
book. It is a need. 


Г: 'THIS work is found the first presentation of the true principles of effective- 


Some of the Institutions Using ‘‘ Effective Speaking:'' 


University or CHICAGO ComnNriri UNivrmsrTY Leranp Stanrorp UNIVERSITY . 
University ог VIRGINIA University or 11113016 UNiversiry or GEORGIA 
Micnuican State NORMAL Brrorr Corriror Кмох CoLLEGE 

University or Minnesota Cornet. COLLEGE Drury CoLLEGE 

University or lowa Baxer UNIvErsItTy Lawrence UNIVERSITY 
Missovat State NORMAL Oxranoma State NORMAL Bucxne ty University 


University ог OKLAHOMA Draxe UNIveErsity WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 


Upper Iowa University University ог DENVER ОллуЕт COLLEGE 

University or ОтаАН GronciA State NORMAL YANKTON COLLEGE 

University oF GEORGIA SourHwresTERN Universiry AucGustina COLLEGE 

Iowa State NORMAL INDIANA STATE NORMAL University or CHATTANOOGA 
Nortuwestern University Torepvo University ALBION COLLEGE 

ADRIAN COLLEGE Orrersein UNIVERSITY University or Мовтн DAKOTA 
Syracuse University NortTHwestern COLLEGE University or Soutu Daxota 


Price $1.50, Delivered 


The Taylor Book Store, Rockefeller, Illinois 
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Letters for You, Sir" 


OU like to get letters, don't you? 

\ Everybody does. Suppose you were 

to receive a whole package of letters 

from friends who loved beauty, good- 

ness, and truth in nature, in books, in 

poems, and in people. Suppose that they 

were to write to you their best and noblest 

thoughts—write from the woods, from the 

lakes and streams, from Nature's clean, 
wide, free, open places. 


Wouldn't you feel rich to get letters 
like those? 

You can get just such a collection of 
splendid letters — not originally written for 
publication—letters written by those 
whose profession is writing, but who put 
down some oftheirfinestthoughts and feel- 
ings for some friend. We have had them 
printed in a little book — very artistic—and 
have called them Gleams of Optimism. 


Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. Order today. 
These little books of letters will make 
the finest kind of gifts for your friends. 


Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTY VILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Letters for You, Sir! 


Everybody does. Suppose you were 

to receive a whole package of letters 
from friends who loved beauty, good- 
ness, and truth in nature, in books, in 
poems, and in people. Suppose that they 
were to write to you their best and noblest 
thoughts—write from the woods, from the 
lakes and streams, from Nature's clean, 
wide, free, open places. 


ү: like to get letters, don't you? 


Wouldn't you feel rich to get letters 
like those? 


You can get just such a collection of 
splendid letters— not originally written for 
publication—letters written by those 
whose profession is writing, but who put 
down some oftheirfinestthoughts and feel- 
ings for some friend. We have had them 
printed in a little book —very artistic— and 
have called them Gleams of Optimism. 


Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. Order today. 
These little books of letters will таке 
the finest kind of gifts for your friends. 


Sheldon University Press 
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Ву А. Е. Sheldon 


WHY THE Deere IusriTUTIONS Have Won GREAT SUCCESS 
By Arthur W. Newcomb 


SHAPE OF HEAD AS AN INDEX ОР HUMAN CHARACTER 
By Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 


How Dukz С. Bowzzs Has Won вт HONESTY AND SINCERITY... 204 
By Thomas Dreier 


PRENATAL CuLTURE—THE FIRST OF THE TRINITY OF THREES....207 
By Anna Griffith Sheldon 


Tue QUESTIONS or SocRATIC 
By Arthur W. Newcomb 


SMALL CHANGE FOR THE MENTAL САзн REGISTER 
By W. A. Mackenzie, M. D. 


RANDOM STORIES AND COMMENTS ON BUSINESS AND ADVERTISING 221 


Тнв Trur Economic STATUS ОР BUSINES AND MONOPOLY 
By Charles H. Ingersoll 


THE FUNDAMENTAL Economics oF City BUILDING 
By George M. Woodward 


THe ESSENTIAL QUALITIES AND REWARDS OF SALESMANSHIP 
By T. H. Bailey Whipple 


“Gas” ADVERTISEMENTS. 
By Dr. A. W. MacKensie 


James A. FARRELL, New HEAD oF STREL CORPORATION 
Tue PHILOSOPHER AMONG His Books 
HELPFUL HINTS FOR THE STUDENT OF THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 242 


Two dollars а year will bring the magazine to anyone in the United States or ite 
$2.25 in Canada, and $2.50 in foreign countries. Requests for " of address” mast 
office before the tenth of the month in order te insure the preper mailing of the current issue of 
magssine. In sending in the new address please give your previous location. 


Published by the Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 


Entered as Second-Clase Matter, December 15, 1908, at the Post Office at Libertyville, Illinois, under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted by Shelden University Prese. 
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Are Big Business Men 
Bidding for Your Services? 


Some men are constantly receiving dig offers and 


big propositions — business chiefs are bidding for their services. 
Others have to take anything they can get.. Sheldon has а way to pick men out 
of class No. 2 and put them up in class No. /. Are you ready for the change? 


A trained man does not necessarily mean 
a man of years who went through the mill.’’ 
Some of the ablest young men who are 


making good in a big way, got the foundation for 


their training in a few months of home study. 
The question for you to decide is ‘Нож can 
I get the right training and get it дис? 

The answer brings you back to Sheldon. 


Sheldon Men Know How to “Sell” Themselves 


If you will devote a little of your spare 
time at home to Sheldon methods in Sales- 
manship and Business Building, you need 
never again sell your services below par. 

All human endeavor is ''selling." When 
you offer your services to the highest bidder— 
that’s selling. And the sooner you learn 
what salesmanship has to do with boosting 
your salary and your pros- 
pects, the sooner you will 


The Sheldon 
School 


1180 Republic Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 


have big business men bidding for your services- 
To get the story of the Sheldon idea costs 
you nothing, it comes with The Sheldon 
Book. But it is sent only to men in 
earnest—men who actually want to grow. If 
you belong to that class, write Sheldon today. 
The book is Free—this coupon brings it. 


A “Bid” for The Sheldon Book 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 1180 Repuplic Building, 
Chicago. I make this bid: It you will send me “The 
Sheldon Book" Free, I will agree to read it. 
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“I Would Give Thousands 
of Dollars to Know Men" 


HE managing proprietor of a large 

factory recently entertained a student 

of the Science of Character Analysis, 
formulated and taught by Dr. Katherine 
M. H. Blackford. The two walked 
through the plant. 

"[ will introduce you to the heads of 
my departments," said the Big Man, "and 
afterwards I want you to tell me what 
you can about them." 

When they returned to the office the 
student said: 

“Two of your men are unfit for their 
positions. So-and-So is a hard worker, 
conscientious, skilled, thorough and accur- 
ate. He takes no account of his own time 
and energy, and is always on the job. But 
he is a poor executive, doesn't control his 
men, can't get their confidence, and his 
department falls far below the standard in 
quantity and quality of output. 

“The other man, head of your ————— 
department, is also industrious and skilled. 
He is a splendid executive, and gets the 
maximum of efficiency out of his men. But 
he can't be trusted. He is untruthful, and 
is unreliable in money matters. Не is cun- 
ning and hard to detect in his dishonesty, 
but you know that he is robbing you. 

"Your other heads of departments are 
all good men for their jobs." 


"You have hit the nail on the head in 
every case,” said the Big Man. “I would 
gladly give thousands of dollars to know 
men as you do. It has cost me months of 
time and a pile of good money in actual 
losses to learn about these men what you 
saw at a glance." 


How Much Would You Give? 


How much time and money does it cost 
you to learn the true character and capacity 
of your employes? Your customers? 
Your clients? Your business associates? 

How much would you give to be able to 
read them all at a glance? To know the 
worker, the executive, the artist, the detail 
man, the salesman, the honest, the dishon- 


est, by infallible indications instantly seen 
and interpreted ? 

How much would it be worth to you 
to know how to combine human chemicals 
in your organization most effectively? 

What would you be willing to pay to 
be able to know, scientifically, just what 
profession or occupation that boy of yours 
ought to follow? 

'These things need no longer be matters 
of blind ignorance or groping guesswork. 
Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 
has formulated the Science of Character 
Analysis, and has taught it, successfully, 
by personal instruction, for several years. 

She counts among her satisfied and 
enthusiastic students thousands of the lead- 
ing business men of the United States and 
Canada. 

Dr. Blackford writes about the Science 
of Character Analysis exclusively for 

The Business Philosopher 

She began a series of twelve articles on 
the subject in the November number. 
These articles have awakened widespread 
interest among business men, educators, 
parents and others. 

You can get The Business Philosopher 
for one year, beginning with the April 
number, which will contain Dr. Black- 
ford’s sixth article on Character Analysis, 
and all the back numbers containing this 
series, for Two Dollars and Thirty 
Cents, if your subscription reaches our 
office on or before the 31st of March, 1911. 

This is your great opportunity. Send 
the Two Dollars and Thirty Cents 
today. Use this coupon. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Ill. 

Here is Two Dollars and Thirty Cents 
($2.30), for which send me Tue Busi- 
NESS PHILOSOPHER for one year, beginning 
with April, 1911, and back numbers from 


November to March, inclusive. 
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30 Editions Since Publication 


It is Only Once in a Decade, not 
Oftener, that a Really Great 
Book is Written—this is One 


We want you to read Jules Payot's ‘EDUCATION OF THE WILL,” 
because it is a great book. No matter what your present position in life 
may be, this book will help you to greater achievement— greater success. 


If after reading ‘“The Education of the Will" you tell 
us that you have not been benefited, have not been 
inspired to higher, nobler thoughts, have not been 
clearly directed to a better standard of life, send the 
book back to us and we will refund the purchase 


price paid by you. 


'The author, one of the foremost edu- 
cators of France, proves that character 
is not wholly a matter of birth or 
heredity, but that through the education 
of the will, character can be formed 
and developed to the highest degree. 

АП that is necessary is that one pos- 
sesses the desire for mental superiority. 

No matter how richly endowed you 
:may be mentally you can only go as far 
as your will will carry you. 

If you follow the suggestions in this 
book you can secure mastery of your 
will, and that means not only spiritual 
but worldly supremacy, because vour 


will is the force that drives and directs 
your faculties; the higher its develop- 
ment, the more profitably you may capi- 
talize your talents. 

While the author’s thesis is based upon 
the soundest laws of psychology, the 
book is written in plain, frank language, 
unclouded by abstruse scientific terms, 
and it is easily understood by the ordi- 
nary reader. 

Every father and mother should insist 
that their children, from seventeen years 
of age upward, read this book not only 
once but several times. 


CAUTION—Be sure that it is Payot’s book that 
you buy as there is another book with the 
same title, but which has no relation to this. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL, by Jules Payot, Litt, D , Ph. D., trans- 
lated from the French by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Professor Clinical Psychiatry, 
Fordham University, New York, 12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50; post-paid, $1.60. 


Sheldon University Press, Area P. O., Rockefeller, Ill. 
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Ring the Bell Every Time 


WHAT is it worth to you to be able to ring the bell every time 

you strike for a customer's order? What is it worth to you to be 
able, when he puts forth an objection, to knock that objection sky 
high with the irresistible force of a selling argument that has been 
tried and proven by the best salesmen of the best concerns in the 
world—concerns whose names are household words by reason of the 
enormous sales these very selling arguments have brought them? 


What is it Worth to You: 


—To know in advance the 
objections your prospect will 
make and the best answer to 
each that has ever yet been dis- 
covered. 


Every Page Coinable 
Into Money 


A chemical formula writ- 
ten on the back of an en- 
velope may be worth a for- 


—To have a number of an- 
swers (in some cases as many 
as twenty to thirty) to each 
objection—all  irresistible—600 
irresistible selling arguments ? 


—To know that every one of 
these arguments has been 
evolved by years of hard ex- 
perience—improved and made 
stronger by constant successful 
use? 


—To know that many of 
these arguments cost thousands 
of dollars in experience before 
they were discovered and per- 
fected—and that many of them 
have sold millions of dollars 
worth of goods? 


tune; a few figures giving 
the combination to a safe 
may unlock à door with 
millions behind it. Every 
page of this book contains 
a selling formula that you 
can coin into ready money. 
Every one of these 600 ir- 
resistible arguments opens a 
door that will lead you to 
more sales and more com- 
missions. You could well 
pay, if you had to, a green- 
back for every page of this 


* book; but the cost to you is 


slight. 


Si Thi Co —Can you afford to pay one-half cent for an argument 
ign 1S upon that has sold thousands of dollars worth of goods—an 
argument whose discovery cost hundreds or even thousands of dollara i in time and experience and 
actual money of star salesmen and great concerns. 

—Ап argument that will surely close sales for you—that may clear you a hundred dollars in 
commissions the first day you use it, and hundreds or even thousands of dollars as you use it 
over and over again, throughout the entire year and for vears to come. 

Can you afford to pay one-half cent for what is worth anywhere from $10.00 to $1,000.00 in 
actual money-making power to you? 


Then Sign This Coupon and Mail Today 


Tue SHELDON University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
Enclosed please find $4.00 for your Two Big Volumes of Six Hundred Talking Points 
and Selling Arguments. 


и aa D ET n а z 


Address, etc 
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Plan to Come to the Sheldon 
Summer School This Year 


OW, that is my hearty word to 
you — whoever you are — reading 
this page. 

And I am going to give you the reasons 
—some of them. I couldn't give you them 
all if I used the whole magazine. 


First of all, it is agreed that you will 
take a vacation this summer, isn't it? That 
being settled, the next thing is to decide 
where you will go. 

Where you can get the most for your 
money—isn’t that right? 

Now, just figure up all the things that 
make a vacation ideal. "Take your time 
about it. Get them all down in the list. 
Then see if the list I set down here doesn't 
equal yours, almost item for item, with a 
few thrown in for good measure. 

Here is my list: 

'The open air, the forest, the meadows, 
a lake, good roads, quiet, comfort, con- 
venience, good food, good water, fishing, 
horseback riding, sailing, canoeing, swim- 
ming, base ball, tennis, basket ball, cross 
country, dancing, good company, music, 

‘simplicity, quick transportation. 

Now add to all that the fact that at 
Sheldonhurst, on the shores of Lake Eara 
next summer, you will get the personal 
instruction of Mr. Sheldon and his chosen 
staff of specialists in man building, business 
building, salesmanship, character analysis 
and practical business methods, and where 
can you beat it? 

The business world has paid Mr. Shel- 
don about two million dollars in the last 
nine years for his man building and busi- 
ness building ideas. 


Why? 
. Because he has helped people to make 
more money. 
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Wouldn’t it be a great combination to 
get the finest kind of a vacation, and, at the 
same time, get the personal instruction of 
a man like that? 

And you can, at the Sheldon Summer 
School—and at a very modest expense. 


You see, I speak confidently. 


This is not an experiment. Mr. Sheldon 
conducted a Summer School at Sheldon- 
hurst during the summer of 1909. And, 
although it was the first, it was а great 
success, Then he conducted the second 
session at Sheldonhurst during the summer 
of 1910. The enrollment was more than 
twice as large as in 1909, and everybody 
present said he had the time of his life. 
I am going to print a few letters from the 
students themselves, so you will not need 
to take my word for it. 


But before I yield the floor to them, let 
me tell you some more about this school. 


Sheldonhurst is only thirty-five miles 
from Chicago, the greatest commercial 
object lesson of the age—or any age. 

There are two hundred acres of forest, 
one hundred acres of lake, and nearly seven 
hundred acres altogether in the Sheldon- 
hurst estate—and it is all yours during the 
Summer School. 

The camp is reached by Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul; St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Sault Ste. Marie, and Chicago 
and Milwaukee electric railways. The 
stations, Libertyville, on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul; Rockefeller, on the 
“Soo,” and Sheldonhurst, on the Chicago 
and Milwaukee electric. 

Now, here is what some of the students 
of last summer’s school have to say: 


“Better Than Any Vacation I Ever Spent” 


This, by E. A. Florang, president of the 
Burlington Basket Company, of Burling- 
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ton, Iowa, puts it pretty strongly. But if 
you had been there, you would know why 
none of them can find words expressive 
enough to tell how much they enjoyed and 
profited by the school. Come and try it 
for yourself. 


I enjoyed the two weeks at your camp better 
than any vacation I ever spent in my life. The 
lectures were a positive treat and you can look 
for from four to six people from our firm to 
attend your next year's Summer School. 


Never Spent More Profitable Time 


Honestly, now, wouldn't you like to be 
able to write a letter like this one by Orloy 
А. Freeman, of Joplin, Missouri, after the 
Summer School this year? Better be count- 
ing on it. | 


With all sincerity, I can say that never have 
I spent two weeks more profitable than the time 
I put in at your Summer School this year. It 
was real recreation gained without losing a 
moment of time. Only after I had promised 
myself to be on hand again next year did I 
become reconciled to leave Sheldonhurst on the 
Wednesday morning following the close of the 
School, and if all goes well, I will be with you 
three months next year instead of two weeks. 


“The Days Were Golden" 


Homer Kessler, with the Chicago office 
of the Central Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, puts his feeling briefly, but strongly, 
in these words: 

My experience at the Sheldon Summer School 


was indeed a delight. The days I was in 
attendance were golden. 


A Big Ratio of Service to Cost 


Morris Kobacker, furniture dealer, from 
Flint, Michigan, brought his family and 
was with us throughout the session. And 
this is what he wrote when he got home: 


Am home and feel more capable of being in a 
harness than I was before I had that delightful 
vacation and season of instructions at your 
Summer School. I feel under great obligations 
to you and your able associates. You certainly 
practice what you preach, namely, “Service.” 


I have certainly received fully $16.00 worth of 
“Service” for every $1.00 that I have paid. 


Make Your Reservation Now 


Tuition, tent and board for the session 
will be forty-five dollars. Fo- shorter peri- 
ods, three dollars and seventy-five cents a 
day—board, two dollars a day. Children 
under fourteen years, half price. The pay- 
ment for tuition by the head of the family 
includes the other members. Board at the 
big table and a good tent will be ten 
dollars a week for those not paying tuition. 

Boats furnished free. 


Art Koon’s famous saddle horses, seven- 
five cents for the first hour; forty cents for 
each additional hour. Single buggies, one 
dollar for the first hour; seventy-five cents 
for each additional hour. 

The Sheldon Summer School session for 
1911 opens on Monday, July 3, and closes 
Saturday, July 15. 

Make your reservation now, if possible. 
Anyhow, send it in just as soon as you can 
decide to come, so that a tent may be pro- 
vided for you, and a plate laid for you at 
the table. ` 

Bring your old clothes, tennis racquet, 
fishing tackle, walking shoes, riding habit, 
camera, swimming suit, mandolin, guitar, 
good appetite, a merry heart, family and 
congenial friends. 

Use this coupon in making your reser- 
vation: 


SHELDON SUMMER SCHOOL 
Libertyville, Illinois 
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By the Fireplace 


Where We Talk Things Over 


O WHAT do you attribute 
| your success?" [ asked him. 
He was one of the hard- 
working chief officials of a big busi- 
ness—one of the biggest in the 
world. 

He sat thoughtful for a few min- 
utes before replying. 

Then he said, “It is hard to answer 
your question in a way that will be of 
any interest to you. | | 

‘There are certain business prin- 
ciples—natural laws of success, I sup- 
pose you would call them—that every 
good business man is supposed to 
know and put into practice. 

"Go out from here and put the 
question you have put to me to the 
next one hundred successful business 
men you meet, and you will get prac- 
tically the same answer from each of 
them. They may differ a little as to 
details. One may lay down especial 
emphasis on one thing and another 
on another. But boil down the an- 
swers, and you will find them essen- 
tially the same as the one I shall have 
to give you now. 

“The success of this firm has been 
built upon the quality of its goods 
and the excellence of its service, 
maintained and improved throughout 
its business life.” 

“Well, that is sound and scientific,” 
I said. 

"Yes, I suppose it is," was the re- 
ply, "but our weakest and most halt- 
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ing competitor will tell you that his 
business is conducted on those ve 
same lines. They all—or nearly a 
—think that they carry on their busi- 
ness according to correct business 
principles. Ask the little fellow, 
whose business barely escapes the 
sheriff from month to month, why he 
falls so far behind our success, and he 
will lay the blame on anyone or any- 
thing rather than his own failure to 
keep in harmony with good business 
principles—what you call the laws of 
success. 
“They all think they obey." 


“THEY ALL think they obey.” 

That sentence stuck in my memory. 

I have thought a good deal about it 
and have done a little quiet investiga- 
tion since I heard it. And I have 
come to the conclusion that most busi- 
ness men do think that they kee 
pretty close to what my friend calls 
sound business principles. 

Then why don't most of them suc- 
ceed instead of most of them making 
a failure of it? 

Do they really obey the laws of 
success, or do they onlythink they do? 


Are these truly laws of success, and 
will obedience to them bring success 
as surely as obedience to the laws of 
electricity and mechanics will build a 
dynamo, or is the best thought of the 
business world astray? 
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Then there are all degrees of suc- 
cess. One man makes a thousand a 
year, and another man, in the same 
line of business, starting with the 
same capital, 15 soon making ten 
thousand a year. 

Do they both obey the laws of suc- 
cess ? ; 

All these are vital questions to you 
and to me. 

We are studying what we believe 
to be the laws of success in life. 

If we are sincere and earnest about 
it, we are doing our best to get and 
keep in harmony with them. 

And we ought to know that they 
always work out. 

I believe that they do. That belief 
rests upon what I have seen, heard, 
and read in years of study—years in 
which the one question has always 
been, "Why do men succeed in busi- 
ness ?" 

And I believe that, deep down in 
your heart of hearts, you, too, believe 
that the laws always work out. 

Then why do so many fail? 

Well, I do not pretend to know all 
the reasons. Humanity has infinite 
variety. And people find all kinds of 
queer ways of doing the wrong thing 
or not doing enough of the right 
thing. 

But there are some reasons for the 
staggering mass of mediocrity or 
worse that is right out in open view. 


THE FIRST, most serious, and most 
common cause of half success or 
downright failure is laziness. In fact, 
laziness comes pretty near being at 
the bottom of all our troubles. 

Now, if that statement causes a 
howl, I shall not be alarmed. I fully 
expect that it will. I have noticed 
that almost all men will admit poor 
judgment, lack of foresight, igno- 
rance, self-indulgence, and any other 
negatives with good grace. But they 
bitterly resent being called lazy. And 
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no wonder! More than any other 
charge that could be made against 
them, it strikes home. It is the almost 
universal failing of humanity. 

You don't believe that? 

Listen to me a minute. 

What is a negative? Just the hole 
left by the lack of development of 
some positive, isn't it? 

And why, dear man, is that posi- 
tive quality undeveloped? It is there 
in latency. It can be developed—can 
be developed to a marked degree. 

You know how—by nourishment 
and use. 

And nourishment means study, ob- 
servation, reading, meditation, соп- 
structive thinking, and self command. 
These all mean work. 

Use means the conscious, persist- 
ent, faithful, earnest, and wise exer- 
cise of the faculty to be developed. 
And that means work. 

The reason most people don't de- 
velop their positives to a more 
marked degree is because they are not 
willing to take the trouble. 

So much for laziness as a cause of 
failure in man building. What about 
laziness in business building? 

The same observations apply. Peo- 
ple are not willing to take the trouble 
to obey the laws of success in life 
carefully enough and thoroughly 
enough. They are too lazy. | 

Oh, yes, they аге busy—terribly 
busy. 

But watch them. 

They are busy with the easy things 
—routine—puttering. 

The merchant works fourteen to 
eighteen hours a day waiting on cus- 
tomers that come into the store, 
checking up invoices, writing letters, 
making entries in the books, rear- 
ranging stock, unpacking goods, and 
even sweeping and dusting the store. 
It is hard work, and he is dead tired 
at night. I should think he would be. 
But he is too lazy to take the trouble 
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to organize his forces so that all that 
work will be done by those he pays to 
do it. He is too lazy to do some 
good hard thinking that will result in 
new and effective ways of cutting 
down the leaks, improving the ser- 
vice, and getting new customers into 
the store. 

The same fault, in general, can be 
found with the manufacturer, the pro- 
fessional man, and the employe. 

I know of salesmen who work like 
farm horses, year after year, just 
making a living. Yet, by a little 
study, a little thought, a little origi- 
nality and initiative, they might boost 
their sales a hundred per cent. The 
opportunity is offered to them, urged 
upon them, pressed upon them, al- 
most crammed down their throats. 
And yet they toil on in the same old 
way. 

Why? 

Just because they are too lazy to 
take the trouble to do the studying 
and thinking. 

Seems paradoxical, doesn't it, that 
a man should be too lazy to afford 
himself the means for easier work 
and more leisure? But it is true. 

How about you? 

Perhaps you are one of the very 
people Гат talking about. 

hink it over. 


ANOTHER VERY common cause of 
failure among those who think that 
they are obeying the laws of success 
is greed. 

In other words, many people get 
their eyes so close to the dollar that 
they do not realize how far they fall 
short of the best way to get it. 

Now greed shows itself in at least 
four ways, each of them destructive. 

One is reckless, speculative expan- 
sion and reaching out in attempt to 
get profits in a rush. It is the result 
of a combination of greed and opti- 
mism. 
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Another is penurious, pinch-penny, 
false economy, that strangles the 
growth and finally life itself out of 
any business. It is the result of greed 
and pessimism working together. 

The third is like the second, but 
manifests itself in a hard, grasping, 
oppressive policy toward employes— 
and customers, too, oftentimes. It is 
a result of greed and a short-sighted 
lack of sympathy. 

The fourth is downright dishonesty, 
sharp practice, misrepresentation, and 
еу Greed and lack of соп- 
scientiousness are the twin causes. 

Yes, it is a fact that business men 
are guilty of these very things, even 
when they think that they are fine ex- 
amples of business science put into 
practice. It is their greed that blinds 
them to the true colors of their con- 
duct. Many of them defend them- 
selves in the very things that are ruin- 
ing the chances for success. 

"Business is business" is a favorite 
excuse with them. 

It is a good thing for all of us to 
take stock of ourselves now and then 
—to subject our business acts and 
policies to careful analysis. It is well 
for us to see to it that our desire to 
make a profit does not outrun our de- 
sire to serve. 

Service—that is the universal test. 

THEN THERE are the “exceptions.” 

How many there are of them, too. 

How often do you hear the excuse, 
"Well, but this is different." 

How many times have you heard 
men say, "Well, you see our business 
is peculiar. What you say may apply 
all right to any ordinary, average 
business, but it would never work in 
ours." 

People know that they violate nat- 
ural law, but they have a sneaking 
hope that, somehow, they will prove 
to be exceptions to the universal law 
of compensation. 
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“I don't see that it is hurting me 


апу." 

‘Our business seems to thrive, all 
right, in spite of what you say." 

"If I thought that it was hurting 
me, I would quit." 

“И my business suffers as a result 
of this policy, then I will change it." 

АП these are the delusions with 
which the "exceptions" drug them- 
selves into breaking of the natural 
laws of man building and business 
building. 

How many wrecked lives and 
ruined businesses started toward de- 
struction along the easy, rose-bor- 
dered path of “exception !” 

"IGNORANCE OF the law excuses no 
one." | 

And it is the cause of unnumbered 
failures in the game of life and busi- 
ness. 

Next to laziness, I should say that 
ignorance was the most common 
cause of all our troubles of every 
kind. Some hold that ignorance is at 
the bottom of them all. Perhaps it is. 

Laziness and ignorance are so well 
nigh universal in humanity that it is 
impossible to say which is the funda- 
mental fault. suppose that igno- 
rance may be a fruitful cause of lazi- 
пезз. And every one of you will 
agree that laziness is an almost uni- 
versal cause of ignorance. 

For the purpose of this discussion 
I shall take the bit in my teeth and 
declare that there are three kinds of 
ignorance: 

First, unfortunate ignorance; 

Second, willful ignorance; 

Third, Е ignorance. 

You know what each of them is, 
don't you? 

It is just as well not to be too cer- 
tain that your ignorance is of the un- 
fortunate denomination. There is al- 
ways some way to learn—if the pur- 
pose is firm and persistent. 
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There is a lesson in the life and 
work of Francois Huber, whom 
Maurice Maeterlinck calls “the mas- 
ter and classic of contemporary apia- 
rian science.” 

Let the matchless Maeterlinck tell 
the story of Huber. He says of the 
talented Swiss, in his "The Life of 
the Bee:" 

"Huber was born in Geneva in 
1750, and fell blind in his earliest 

outh. The experiments of Réamur 
interested him; he sought to verify 
them, and soon becoming passion- 
ately absorbed in these researches, 
eventually, with the assistance of an 
intelligent and faithful servant, Fran- 
cois Burnens, devoted his entire life 
to the study of the bee. In the an- 
nals of human suffering and human 
triumph there is nothing more touch- 
ing, no lesson more admirable, than 
the story of this patient collaboration, 
wherein the one who saw only with 
immaterial light guided with his spirit 
the eyes and hands of the other who 
had the real earthly vision; where he 
who, as we are assured, had never 
with his own eyes beheld a comb of 
honey, was yet able, notwithtsanding 
the veil on his dead eyes that ren- 
dered double the veil in which nature 
enwraps all things, to penetrate the 
pom: secrets of the genius that 
ad made this invisible comb; as 
though to teach us that no condition 
in life can warrant our abandoning 
our desire and search for the truth. 
1 will not enumerate all that apiarian 
science owes to Huber; to state what 
it does not owe were the briefer task. 
His "New Observations on Bees," of 
which the first volume was written in 
1789, in the form of letters to 
Charles Bonnet, the second not ap- 
pearing till twenty years later, have 
remained the unfailing, abundant 
treasure into which every subsequent 
writer has dipped. And though a few 
mistakes may be found therein, a few 
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incomplete truths; though since his 
time considerable additions have been 
made to the micrography and prac- 
tical culture of bees, the handling of 
queens, etc., there is not a single one 
of his principal statements that has 
been disproved, or discovered in 
error; and in our actual experience 
they stand untouched, and indeed at 
its very foundation." 

The only comment I have to make 
on that story is this, keep your eye on 
Huber's achievement and do the best 
you can. 

Given the same zeal and industry, 
anyone can overcome “unfortunate” 
ignorance. 

Suffer somewhat from all three, 
don't you? 

Most of us do. 

There are vast stores of knowledge 
that we are so unfortunate as not to 
know. We hardly know, even, that 
the knowledge exists. 

There are laws of self-develop- 
ment, lawsof success in business build- 
ing, that are as yet undiscovered. 
More are being brought to light every 


day. 

Many are unfortunate in heredity 
and environment. They never had a 
chance to learn—at least nothing like 
the chance that you and I have had. 
But the question for them, as well as 
us, to answer is, whether they—and 
we—have improved all the opportuni- 
ties to learn that have come our way. 

Willful ignorance, of course, you 
have met: 

“There are none so blind as those 
who will not see." 

And, of course, you and I are never 
willfully ignorant. 

How about it? 

Neglectful ignorance is very little 
different from the willful brand. 

Around us are books, magazines, 
trade and technical journals, experi- 
ences, methods, men, and things. 
How much do we learn from them 
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Take that one item of experience, 
for instance. 

It is proverbial that experience is 
the best teacher. Also that the tui- 
tion is often excessive, not to say ex- 
orbitant. There is only one kind of 
experience that comes cheap. That is 
the experience of other folks. 

How much do you learn from the 
experience of others? 

or that matter, how much do you 
learn from your own costly experi- 
ences? Be frank, now. I ask the 
question because I see so many people 
go on making the same old mistakes, 
over and over, and getting bumped 
good and hard every time they do it. 

Humanity learns very slowly, and 
with almost infinite pains. 

But that is no excuse for our learn- 
ing that way. 

hat is the use of all the pains, if 
we will just go ahead and learn na- 
ture’s laws—and obey them—with- 
out having to be lashed and clubbed 
into it? 

Let’s be like the children—always 
on the alert, eager to learn all we can. 

And then, let’s be like people who 
have really reached manhood and 
womanhood—brave, faithful, patient, 
hopeful, and intensely in earnest 
about living up to what we have 
learned, in our ves and in our busi- 
ness. 

BuT THERE are some people who 
fail in business—or in their work— 
no matter how hard they try, no mat- 
ter how faithfully they ,study and 
work. 

They are the misfits. 

They are in the wrong place in life 
Е egs in round holes. 

They find themselves in uncon- 
genial and galling bondage to tasks 
they were not born and developed to 
perform. 

They got out of their proper sphere 
through parental ignorance or bad 
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judgment, through the error of a 
teacher, through the necesisty that 
seemed to drive them to take the first 
job that offered, through their own 
ignorance of their capacity, through 
lack of initiative, through indolence 
in preparing for the work they were 
best fitted to do, or through some 
other misfortune or fault. 

Their cases are pitiful—some of 
them tragic. 

And right here is a good place for 
me to say that a big died 
rests upon parents, teachers, em- 
ployers, and all others who are in 
positions of influence over the young. 

There is no longer any excuse for 
ignorance of the natural bent of any 
child. The study of human character 
need no longer be based upon a jum- 
ble of chaotic and all but useless 
knowledge. The Science of Charac- 
ter Analysis, as formulated by Dr. 
Blackford, whose series of articles is 
now running in THE Business PHI- 
LOSOPHER, 1$ logically arranged, sim- 
ple, can be learned and applied by 
anyone of average intelligence, and is 
accurate and reliable in its results. 
And not only can parents and others 
use the science for those under their 
care, but men and women can use it to 
guide them in choosing or changing 
their vocations. 

No one ought to remain in uncon- 
genial occupation. The struggle for 
success is fierce enough under the very 
best of conditions. And it is almost 
suicidal to handicap one’s self by such 
odds. " 

And there is no excuse for the 
round peg's staying in the square hole 
in these days when one can get scien- 
tific, up-to-date, and thorough instruc- 
tion in almost any trade or profession 
by correspondence—working at the 
old job while preparing for the new 
one. 

Correspondence instruction has long 
since passed the experimental stage. 
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It has been adopted as an established 
method by several of the leading uni- 
versities. Splendid correspondence 
schools have been organized, and 
have done wonders for their students 
in lifting them out of uncongenial 
and unprofitable employment into 
positions where their talents could be 
brought into full play, and where 
they have made good. 


Now LET US go back, for a mo- 
ment, to our original question. 

They all think that they obey the 
natural laws of success. 

But most of them do not—for va- 
rious reasons, as we have seen. 


And now I want to take you back 
and show you the one great reason, 
underlying all the other reasons— 
laziness, greed, excuses and “ехсер- 
tions," ignorance, misfits—why you 
and I and all the rest of mankind fall 
short, in some way or other, of per- 
fect harmony with a perfect law. 


It lies in a Jack of desire of the 
right kind. 

Give the laziest man on top of the 
earth some strong incentive and he 
will develop great action. 

Let the most greedy, grasping, op- 
pressive plutocrat that was ever muck- 
raked get a burning desire for lib- 
erality, and his greed disappears like 
a snowflake in a conflagration. 

When a mighty desire to serve 
takes possession of the "exception," 
he forgets all about his little self- 
deceptive sophistries. 

Fill the most ignorant boy—an 
Abraham Lincoln, for instance—with 
an insatiable desire for knowledge, 
and no obstacle can stand in the way 
of his acquiring it. 

When the most hopeless misfit in 
all the world of work gets on fire 
with zeal for some new profession or 
occupation, that fire will speedily burn 
away all barriers. 
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And desire is a feeling—a faculty 
of the soul or heart of man. 

Yes, there is the key to the whole 
problem of individual and institu- 
tional success—the human heart. 

The business world is beginning to 
wake up to the fact. 

The day has gone when good busi- 
ness men talk about there being no 
place in business for sentiment—senti- 
ment is at the very center and founda- 
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tion of the whole structure. 

If you would succeed, get your 
heart right—on fire with a desire to 
serve, because he profits most who. 
serves best. 

If you are an employer, get your 
employes' hearts with you, and the 
rest will be easy. Some of the big- 

est and most successful corporations 
in the world are now making that the 
fundamental policy of their business. 


m 


Sand 


I observed a locomotive, in the railroad yard, one day; 
It was waiting at the roundhouse, where the locomotives stay; 
It was panting for the journey, it was coaled and fully manned, 
And it had a box the fireman was filling full of sand. 


It appears that locomotives cannot always get a grip 

On their slender iron pavements, 'cause the wheels are apt to slip; 
So when they reach a slippery spot, their tactics they command, 
And to get a grip upon the rail, they sprinkle it with sand. 


It’s about this way with travel along life's slippery track, — 
If your load is rather heavy, and you're always sliding back; 
If a common locomotive you completely understand, 

You'll provide yourself in starting with a good supply of sand. 


If your track is steep and hilly, and you have a heavy grade, 
And if those who've gone before you have the rails quite slippery 


made, 


If you'd ever reach the summit of the upper tableland, 
You'll find you'll have to do it with a liberal use of sand. 


If you strike some frigid weather, and discover to your cost, 
That you're liable to slip upon a heavy coat of frost, 

Then some prompt, decided action will be called into demand, 
And you’ll slip "way to the bottom if you haven't any sand. 


You can get to any station that is on life's schedule seen, 
If there's fire beneath the boiler of ambition's strong machine; 
And you'll reach a place called Flushtown at a rate of speed 


that's grand 


If for all the slippery places you've a good supply of sand. 
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Why the Deere Institutions Have Won 
Great Success : by Arthur W. Newcomb 


'The question had been buzzing 
in my mind for half a day. 

I had been shown over the great ware- 
houses, salesrooms and offices of Deere & 
Webber Co., at Minneapolis. 

I had just recovered from my wonder at 
seeing a nine-story, solid reinforced concrete 
building added to the other buildings that 
covered more than a city block. 

While I was there implement dealers in 
droves, with their big fur coats, had swept 
down upon the place and had been swal- 
lowed up on the sample floors, where they 
were examining farm machinery as attend- 
ants took it apart, bit by bit, or operated it 
until the place rang with the whirr of steel. 
There was an implement dealers’ conven- 
tion on in Minneapolis just at that time. 

And yet, I thought, this house does busi- 
ness only in Minnesota, part of Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, and part of South Dakota! 

I had been talking with Mr. Silloway, 
one of the numerous sales managers of the 
firm, and had compelled him to admit that 
Deere & Webber Co. sold more farm im- 
plements of the kind they handled in their 
territory than all of their competitors com- 
bined. And they had eighteen competitors 
—some of them powerful combinations of 
men and money. 

While I was getting my breath after 
this admission, the question popped out: 

“Why p» 


One Answer to the Question 


Mr. Silloway smiled. 

"Because we have the right goods, give 
the right service, and know how to sell our 
goods," he said. 

"Simple and easy, of course," I returned. 
"But don't your competitors make good 
goods? Don't they render excellent serv- 
ice? And don't they know a little bit 
about salesmanship too? If I have been 
reading the signs of the times rightly, every 
business that is alive at all is doing its very 
best in those very things. Do you do them 
better than any of the rest? If so—why?" 
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Well, Mr. Silloway thought I had better 
go to the headquarters of the company, at 
Moline, Illinois, and ask my prodding 
“why?” of the officers there. Perhaps they 
could tell me more about it than he could. 
He had done his best for me—which was 
pretty good, too, let me say in passing. 

So I caught a train for Moline and 
found my way to the big office in the midst 
of its acres and acres of shops and factories. 

The first man I met was Frank Blake, 
the advertising manager. I thought that 
he ought to be able to tell me what I 
wanted to know. 


Another Good Answer 


Mr. Blake could tell me how^the busi- 
ness had grown from year to year, adding 
factory to factory, distributing branch to 
distributing branch. He could talk by the 
hour of the advertising done by the com- 
pany—and mighty interesting and profit- 
able talk it was for me to hear. He could 
tell me that there were more Deere plows 
in use right now than all other makes com- 
bined. So I put the question to him: 

"Why ?” 

"Why," he said, "the usual methods by 
which any good business house wins success, 
intelligently, honestly, and persistently ap- 
applied." 

“But your competitors use these ‘usual 
methods' too, don't they? And they put 
forth every effort to apply them just as in- 
telligently, energetically, honestly, and per- 
sistently as you do, don't they ?" 

And he had to admit that they did. 

So I went to the vice-president of the 
company, G. W. Mixter, who is also super- 
intendent of all the factories owned and 
controlled by the concern. I found him at 
the push-buttons and controllers of an im- 
mense and complicated industrial machine 
that would have bewildered a smaller man. 
But he was big enough to take it all very 
calmly. Busy as he was, he gave me half 
an hour of his time. 

Information about the business came 
from him in terse, compact sentences, full 
of facts—how many plows, cultivators, har- 
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rows, corn planters and other things the 
farmer uses they made last year and the 
year before, and how many they are mak- 
ing this year. 

The quantities were enormous—almost 
unbelievable—so large that the figures 
swamped me and I did not burden my mind 
with them. So you will not be afflicted 
with them. But I do remember that there 
was a mighty big growth of the output 
from year to year. 


Still Another Answer 


“And of course you sell all these things 
you make, Mr. Mixter," I asked, leading 
up to my old question. 

“Yes, it all goes." 

"And you make and sell a very large 
proportion of the total of these implements 
made in this country, do you not?” 

“Yes,” 

“Why?” 

“Because we turn out our goods right,” 
. he said, with great conviction. 

"So do all the rest of them," I groaned, 
in despair. 

“If I were to visit the factories of your 
competitors, Mr. Mixter, they would all 
tell me that they spared no pains or ex- 
pense to turn out their goods right. I have 
never visited a factory of any kind yet 
where they did not tell me that. There 
must be some special reasons why you sell 
more plows than all the rest of them com- 
bined." 

The Real Answer — “Уе Treat Our 

Men Right” 

So I carried my question one step higher 
—to President Butterworth. 

And as soon as I saw him I thought that 
I might get my answer from him. Big 
body, large, fine head, and a face upon 
which strength and kindliness, idealism and 
practical business wisdom were written in 
firm, easily legible characters, told me that 
here, if anywhere, I should find the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the institutions. 

So I went right straight to my point. 

"Mr. Butterworth, I am told that your 
concern and its branches sell more agricul- 
tural implements, of the kind they handle, 
than all their competitors combined. And 
I want to know why." 

Without a moment's hesitation he re- 
plied: 
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* Because we treat our men right." 

So that was the answer. 

I knew it the minute he said it. 

My mind traveled back over what I had 
heard and observed at Minneapolis and 
Moline, and that was clearly enough the 
answer to every question. 

At Minneapolis, I found managers, sales 
managers, salesmen, cashier, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and even manual laborers who had 
been with the company for terms of from 
ten years up to thirty. Some of them had 
made money and came to work every day 
in their own automobiles. They might 
have gone into business for themselves. 
They might have retired. But they kept 
on loyally serving Deere & Webber Co. 

While other sales forces were subject to 
continual flux, the Deere & Webber Co. 
salesmen were in the field year after year, 
building up business for themselves and 
their company in their territories until no 
one could take it away from them. Only 
two had ever left the employ of the com- 
pany, and these had not gone over to any 
other firm, but had gone into business for 
themselves. 

Yes, they must have been treated right. 

I remembered the spirit of hearty loyalty 
to the house expressed, not in words, but in 
the whole behavior of every Deere & Com- 
pany man I had met. 


How Men, “Treated Right," put Heart 
into Their Work: 


Here was another bit of startling infor- 
mation from Mr. Mixter: 

It is of great importance to know, 
months ahead, what the demand for the 
product of any concern for any season will 
be—especially since the demand is always 
growing. 

Ап elaborate system has been devised, 
gathering information from many sources 
and taking all possible factors into account. 
Two years ago, it turned out that twenty- 
five per cent more product would be needed 
than during the preceding year. 

And yet the factories and the men had 
done their best during that very same pre- 
ceding year. It looked like a big task to 
speed up production twenty-five per cent 
throughout the big factories. 
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But the men were taken into the confi- 
dence of the firm, put on their mettle, and 
the thing was done. "They actually did 
speed up the required amount, and the addi- 
tional product was sold, as the prophets of 
the sales department had foretold. 

Now that was an achievement. 

But listen to this: 


Last year the prophetic department came 
around and carelessly remarked to the man- 
ufacturing department that from thirty to 
thirty-five per cent more than the big year 
just closed would be about right. 


'Things hummed in the Deere factories 
for the next twelve months. All the men 
entered the thing as if it had been a game 
or a race. They were determined to win. 

And they did win. 


'They made thirty-four per cent more 
product than they had the year before, big 
as that was. And the product was sold. 


Where can you beat that record? 


In most factories I have visited, the man- 
agement feels pretty good if production 
keeps up to standard without adding more 
men or more equipment. 


Keeping the Product Ahead of 
Progress 


Another interesting thing about the 
Deere factories is their experimental depart- 
ment. Here every detail of the product is 
under constant study by experts, whose only 
aim is to improve. 


'They are constantly discovering better 
designs, better attachments, better processes 
of manufacture, better ways of preparing 
and finishing raw material, and new and 
better implements to take the place of those 
that were the best skill could produce last 
year. Also new implements to do quickly 
and economically what has been done slowly 
and painfully up till now. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
spent every year in this department. 

Another important department looks 
after tool making for the factories. № 
machine or tool in all the great shops is 
used for an hour after this department has 
discovered something that will do the work 
more quickly, more economically, and more 
perfectly. 
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And the men in these departments put 
heart into their work, so that they are the 
most efficient departments of their kind in 
the world. 

And this is what enables the Deere fac- 
tories to keep ahead of progress in the de- 
sign and quality of their product. 

And the way to get men to put their 
hearts into their work is to “treat them 
right," as President Butterworth says. 


'The Power of Good Will 


So let me tell you some of the ways in 
which these men, from the highest officials 
down to the lowliest workers, are treated 
right. 

First, and in many ways most important 
of all, is the good will behind all dealings 
with the men. It is something intangible 
and indefinable, but the men feel it strongly. 
It is that, more than anything else, that 
wins their hearts. But it has to find just 
the right expression, or its effect will be 
spoiled. I know many a man who is truly 
eager to treat his co-workers right and who 
gets nothing but ingratitude and trouble for 
his pains, because he is unwise and untactful 
about it. 

So it will be worth your while to look 
into the way the Deere institutions do it. 


Letting the Men Alone 


Perhaps the most important thing in the 
way of the Deere company with their men 
can be summed up in the words of Mr. 
Blake, the advertising manager. Не had 
been telling me that he kept the men in his 
department—that they stayed with him 
year after year, getting better and better 
acquainted with their work, fitting more 
and more perfectly into the team, and, 
hence, becoming parts of a more and more 
efficient organization. 

“Ном do you do it?" I asked him. 
“Why is it that, not only in your depart- 
ment, but throughout the whole institution, 
the men stick? And especially in your de- 
partment—advertising men are usually in- 
corrigible wanderers ?" 

“The men stay," said Mr. Blake, “Ъе- 
cause they are let alone. I am told what 
results are wanted from my department, 
but I am not told how to get them. I am 
not nagged with petty orders while I am at 
work. Nor am I asked how I got the re- 
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sults when the thing is done. And I treat 
those working with me in the same way. 
They are told what is to be accomplished, 
then are given an opportunity to express 
their own individuality in accomplishing it." 

And that is a mighty important way of 
treating men right. I found the same 
method used throughout all the Deere insti- 
tutions. $ 


Promoting Men from Inside 


Vice-President Mixter let me into an- 
other little secret about the way men are 
treated in the Deere institutions. 

“We go through the plant with a fine- 
tooth comb,” he said, “to find a man fit for 
promotion, rather than hire one from out- 
side. Our men know and feel this, and we 
never have any leaving us to work for some 
other concern.” 

A mighty effective policy, that, and one 
that all too many employers overlook to 
their own loss. It is well known, in many 
institutions, that an employe has to hire out 
to some competitor in order to get proper 
recognition for his services. 


Maintaining the Piece Work Rate 


Still another point in the policy of the 
firm, and a most important one, I got from 
Mr. Mixter. 

“АП the hands are paid for piece-work,” 
he said. "But the rate is fixed by agree- 
ment with the men, and it is understood 
that it will never be lowered, no matter 
how much money some of the speediest 
ones make, unless a change in equipment or 
methods increases production very materi- 
ally. And then the change is made only 
after it has been thoroughly explained to 
the men." 

Here is the rock on which many a splen- 
did business has gone to wreck, and many 
another has been seriously impaired. The 
idea of many managers seems to be to fix a 
piece-work rate that will enable the men to 
make about so much a day. "Then, if some 
ambitious fellow exceeds that figure, down 
comes the rate. The result is that the em- 
ployes deliberately hold down their output, 
lest the rate be reduced. And if some con- 
scientious worker speeds up and does all he 
can, the rest persecute him until he learns 
better or gets out. . 
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In the Deere plants, this does not hap- 
pen. On the contrary, when the times of 
tremendous speeding up come, and the out- 
put has to be increased thirty-four per cent, 
the men are full of ginger and work like 
demons because they share in the increased 
profits. 


Sick and Accident Benefit and 
Pension Funds 


It is hard to be sick under any circum- 
stances. 

It is especially hard to be sick when one's 
income ceases and expenses increase during 
his disability. ; 

То soften the asperity of such а hard- 
ship, Deere & Company maintain a benefit 
insurance fund for their employes. 

Under the terms of their agreement with 
each employe who signs with them, fifty 
cents is taken from his pay the last day of 
each month and placed in this fund. With 
it is put another half dollar from the treas- 
ury of the company. 

Out of this fund, the employe is paid one 
dollar a day for every day of disability 
after the first week of sickness, for a term 
of sixty days in the case of certain chronic 
diseases, and for one hundred and eighty 
days in the case of all other diseases except 
venereal diseases, for which no benefits are 
paid. He also receives free medical attend- 
ance of one visit a day from the company's 
physicians. 

One dollar a day for twelve months is 
paid to employes disabled by accidents suf- 
fered while employed by Deere & Com- 
pany. They are given free surgical attend- 
ance by the company's surgeon. 

In case of death by accident while em- 
ployed by Deere & Company, the loss of 
both hands, both feet, or a hand and a foot, 
or the sight of both eyes, one thousand dol- 
lars is paid to the heirs of the decedent or 
to the person maimed. Smaller benefits are 
paid in cases of less serious accidents. 

The pension fund of Deere & Company 
is provided wholly by the company, and is, 
managed, under the president of the com- 
pany, by a pension board, composed of five 
members or employes of the company, to 
be appointed annually by the board of 
directors. 

All employes engaged in any capacity in 
the operations of the company who have 
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reached the age of sixty-five years and have 
been twenty or more years continuously in 
the service, may be retired from active 
service and become eligible to a pension. 

Any employe who has been ten years or 
more continuously in the service of the 
company and has, by reason of injury or 
sickness, become totally incapacitated from 
further work for the company, may or may 
not receive aid from the pension fund, at 
the discretion of the company. If aid is 
granted, it shall be for such amount and 
for such a period as the pension board may 
determine. К 

The annual pension for an employe re- 
tired for age is, for each year of active 
service, one and one half per cent of the 
annual average pay during the ten years 
next preceding retirement, except that no 
pension shall be less than eighteen dollars 
a month. 


ThezHeart Element in Business 


These, then, are some of the ways in 
which this great corporation “treats its men 
right.” | 

And I'l leave it to you if men treated 
that way will not put that indefinable but 
immensely valuable quality of "heart" into 
their work. 

Take two organizations, one of which is 
a compact, closely knit team of men who 
have been working together for years, all 
of them full of enthusiasm for "the house," 
and the other a loosely bound, constantly 
shifting force, each man for himself, and 
which would you pick as winner? 

Well, then, if that is too easy, suppose 
another case. Give the each-man-for-him- 
self house the advantage of greater indi- 
vidual brilliancy and ability on the part of 
its employes. Give it also just as keen and 
able management in providing, as far as 
possible, for quality of goods and excellence 
of service. Then which would you pick as 
winner? 

Yes, so would I pick the every-man-for- 
the-house organization, every time. 

But such an organization usually attracts 
the ablest men to its ranks and to its man- 
agement. Thus the dual advantage. 


Almost any manager of men will tell you 
that the whole secret of success is to get the 
men to put their hearts in their work. 
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That is the reason I think I got abso- 
lutely the right answer to my oft-repeated 
"why?" from President Butterworth. 

But the other answers were right, too. 


The Key to the Other Answers 


Mr. Silloway was right when he said 
that the answer was right goods, right 
service, and salesmanship. But it is the 
"heart" put into these by the men behind 
them that makes them win so amazingly. 

Mr. Blake was right when he said that 
it was the "usual methods" employed by 
any good business to win success. 

But it is the soul-stuff put into these 
methods by men who are "treated right" 
that gets the big results. 

Mr. Mixter was right when he said that 
it was because they “turned out their goods 
right." 

But they can turn out their goods right 
because of the sentiment Mr. Mixter and 
all his men put into them. 

Sentiment wins in. making plows? 

Explain the record of Deere & Company 
in any other way if you can. 


John Deere—Empire Builder 


In a very important sense, it may be said 
that John Deere made the great Middle 
West and Northwest possible. 

Here is how it happened. 

"Way back in the early days of this 
country, when all of the farm land known 
was the gritty soil of New England, the 
plow with the iron point and wooden mold- 
board was the highest type of plow known. 
And it worked pretty well—considering. 

But when it was tried in the black, rich 
soilof the Western prairies it failed utterly. 
It entered the ground with difficulty, was 
hard for the horses to pull, and clogged up 
so fast that it took most of the plowman's 
time scraping it with his little wooden pad- 
dle. A plow with iron moldboard was 
tried, but did little better. И had the 
same fatal defect as the older plow—it 
wouldn't scour. That is, the moldboard 
soon got so thickly encrusted with earth 
that the horses or oxen could hardly pull 
it through the ground. 

And the greatest agricultural district of 
the world could not be subdued and 
brought under cultivation without a plow 
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that was “self-cleaning.” Progress halted, 
waiting for such a plow. 

Now John Deere was а blacksmith, 
blowing his simple forge and making his 
anvil ring at Grand Detour, Illinois. He 
was a native of Vermont, having been born 
at Rutland, February 7, 1804. 


It was in 1837 that he attacked the prob- 
lem of providing a plow that would do the 
work in the rich prairies right around his 
own blacksmith shop. 

He soon convinced himself of two facts 
—first, that some metal capable of a higher 
polish than iron must be used for the mold- 
board; second, that the shape of the mold- 
board would have as much to do with its 
scouring qualities as the material. 


The First Steel Plow 


With these two ideas in mind, he shaped 
a log to suit his ideas. Then he took a cir- 
cular steel saw, from a saw mill, and, hav- 
ing cut from it his moldboard, proceeded to 
beat it into the desired shape on the log. 
From white oak rails and pins he made the 
beam and handles. Then he hitched on a 
team, thrust the new plow into the soil— 


And one of the biggest problems in the 
winning of the West was solved. 

The plow scoured. 

Of course the demand for the new plow 
was immediate and insistent. 

Soon John Deere was making so many 
that he could not get steel enough in Amer- 
ica to supply his market. So he went to 
England, had rolls made for producing the 
special kind of steel he needed, and then 
contracted with Pittsburg mills to manu- 
facture plow steel for him. 

Ten years after he had made the first 
steel plow, Mr. Deere left his prairie home 
at Grand Detour and established his first 
little plow factory at Moline, Illinois—a 
little three-story shop. This was in 1847. 

Another ten years—1857—and John 
Deere was making ten thousand steel plows 
every year. 

Now, the Deere plow factories cover as 
many acres as a good-sized farm and a com- 
plete implement is turned out every thirty 
seconds of the working year. Besides this, 
more than a million new plowshares must 
be made every season to take the place of 
those worn out on plows already in use. 
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These shares alone exceed in value the out- 
put of many large plow factories. 

It was in 1868 that Mr. Deere's business 
had grown to such proportions that he 
formed the corporation that still exists— 
Deere & Company. ‘Those principally as- 
sociated with him in the business were his 
son, Charles H. Deere, who had worked 
with his father from his boyhood ; his son- 
in-law, Mr. S. H. Velie, and Mr. C. C. 
Webber, who had been making a corn cul- 
tivator at his machine shops in Rock Island, 
Illinois, a city near Moline. 

John Deere, ‘whose steel plows have 
helped to build the great empire of the 
West, died in 1887, at the age of eighty- 
three, and his son, Charles H. Deere, suc- 
ceeded him at the head of the great insti- 
tution. 

From the time when, as a baby, he sat 
on his father’s forge in the little blacksmith 
shop at Grand Detour, until the time of his 
death, in 1907, Charles H. Deere was in- 
terested in the plow business. Under his 
management, the interests left to him by 
his father had a remarkable growth, easily 
occupying the first position in the imple- 
ment world. 

Since the death of the younger Deere, the 
business has been carried on by that mag- 
nificent modern business organization, that 
"body without death and mind without de- 
cline," a corporation. Mr. Webber and the 
sons of Mr. Velie are still identified with 
the business. "These fathers and sons, like 
Deere father and son, have been and are 
towers of strength in the organization. 


Twenty-Four Deere Institutions 


You have no doubt noticed that I speak 
for this great business as the Deere institu- 
tions. There are twenty-four of these, 
seven factories and sixteen great distribut- 
ing branch houses. 

'There is the main plow factory, at Mo- 
line, Illinois, where plows and corn cultiva- 
tors are made; the Moline Wagon Com- 
pany’s factory, also at Moline, where 
wagons are the output; the Union Malle- 
able Iron Company's factory, at East Мо- 
line, for the forging of iron parts; the 
Kemp & Burpee factory, at Syracuse, New 
York, maintained for the making of manure 
spreaders, hay loaders and corn planters; 
the factory of the John Deere Plow Com- 
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pany, at St. Louis, for the making of bug- 
gies; the Fort Smith Wagon Company, at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas; Deere & Mansure, 
Moline, making corn planters, hay loaders, 
and disc harrows; and the Marseilles Com- 
pany, at East Moline, whose factory turns 
out portable elevators, manure spreaders, 
and corn shellers. 


These are the factories. Each is owned 
and controlled by a separate corporation, in 
which Deere & Company own part of the 
capital stock. 

Then there are the great branch distrib- 
uting houses. These are located at Moline, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Okla- 
homa City, San Francisco, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Winnipeg, Syracuse, Baltimore, In- 
dianapolis, Dallas, New Orleans, Denver, 
Spokane and St. Louis. 

Each of these sales organizations is incor- 
porated under the laws of the State where 
it is located, Deere & Company owning 
stock. But each has its own management, 
and conducts its own affairs. 


Deere & Company have bought out a 
number of smaller factories. But they 
never squeezed one out. "This has been the 
usual history: 

In meeting the demand Юг goods, the 
company has often been compelled to take 
some ог all of the output of some other 
concern. In time, their efficient sales organ- 
ization has increased the demand beyond 
the capacity of the little factory. Then the 
proprietors of the place have said, “We 
can't make any more goods, annually, than 
we do now, with our capital. Why don't 
you buy our factory, put*enough of your 
money into it to bring it up to the required 
capacity, and run it yourselves." 

And that is what has been done. 


Educating Dealers 


Next to the “we treat our men right" 
policy of this house, in the factors that have 
made its success, I place its broad and lib- 
eral advertising policy. 

I have often heard of educational adver- 
tising—and have seen some. 

But here is advertising that is educa- 
tional in its broadest sense. 

'The Deere implements are sold through 
dealers in all parts of the world. 
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'The manufacturing, shipping, sales, ad- 
vertising, and accounting departments of 
the business may be ever sb perfect, but 
when it comes to closing the actual sale 
with the farmer and getting his money, it 
is the dealer—a man whom the house per- 
haps never saw, and over whose training 
and methods they have no direct control— 
who must do the business for them. 

And so, through their advertising and 
sales departments, the company gives him a 
mighty good education in the fundamental 
principles of publicity and salesmanship and 
their practical application. 

'The Deere salesmen, most of them tried 
and tested men who have been with the 
company for years, are instructors in all the 
practical points of the game. 

From the advertising department, at Mo- 
line, comes a little booklet, "Hustling for 
Business," issued every now and then. This 
is in the nature of a heart-to-heart talk 
with the dealer, and lives up to its title. 
'The leading subjects treated are advertis- 
ing and salesmanship. 


Educating the Farmer 


But the money that keeps the twenty- 
four Deere institutions going comes from 
the soil turned over by their plows. The 
bigger and better the crops produced by 
that soil, the bigger and better the Deere 
business. 

And the better educated in scientific agri- 
culture the man who tills the soil and har- 
vests the crops, naturally, the bigger and 
better the crops will be. 

So Deere & Company spend many thou- 
sands of dollars annually in the education 
of the farmer. They publish books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals, all for free dis- 
tribution, containing the latest and best 
information about soil and crops. 

And the result is better farming, bigger 
profits to the farmer, and more buying of 
farm machinery. 

But that helps Deere & Company's com- 
petitors as much as it does Deere & Com- 
pany. 

Does it? 

Wait until I tell you how the net result 
is in favor of the firm that is spending the 
money. 

Here are the titles of some of the pub- 
lications of the Deere advertising depart- 
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ment: “Talks on Live Farm Topics by Ex- 
perts,” “Alfalfa—Its Seeding, Culture, and 
Curing," "Keeping Next, for Farmers Who 
Know Farming," “The Science and Art of 
Plowing," "More and Better Corn," and 
“Better Farming." In addition to these, a 
quarterly farm paper, called “The Fur- 
row," is issued. 

The material for all of these is furnished 
by experts of reputation. Here is a list of 
some of the contributors: Prpf. Clifford 
Willis, Agronomist, South Dakota Experi- 
ment Station; Floyd R. Todd, expert on 
soil fertility; Prof. J. H. Shepperd, Agrono- 
mist, North Dakota Experiment Station; 
Prof. Т. A. Hoverstad, Superintendent 
North Dakota Farmers’ Institute; Prof. R. 
A. Moore, Agronomist, Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station; Prof. A. R. 
Kohler, Assistant Horticulturist, Minne- 
sota Experiment Station; L. B. Bassett, 
General Manager John Stock Farming 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota; A. M. 
Ten Eyck, Professor of Agronomy, Kan- 
sas Agricultural College. 

In addition to these, the company retains 
upon its own staff an expert in charge of a 
“Soil Culture Department.” 

All these and others write for “The Fur- 
row" and other publications of the institu- 
tion. 

They tell what ought to be done in order 
to improve farms and crops. They also tell 
how to do it. 
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Then, right along with the text of their 
simple, but scientific treatises, the advertis- 
ing department of the company tells the 
farmer what are the best tools to use in 
doing it—the Deere implements. These are 
pictured and fully explained. 

What is more natural, then, than for the 
farmer, having read what to do and how 
to do it in order to make more money, and 
having decided to do it, should, at the 
same time, decide to use the Deere tools 
for the purpose? . 

And he does. 

That is another reason why the Deere 
institutions lead the world in the lines of 
implements they manufacture. 

Here endeth the lesson. 

I might fill volumes with interesting in- 
formation about this great exemplar in 
good business methods. 

But to what end? 

It is all summed up in these three re- 
marks: 

"Because we have the right goods, give 
the right service, and know how to sell our 
goods and services." 

“Because we educate the dealer and the 
farmer to know the value of our goods and 
services." 

“Because we treat our men right." 

And, as I may have intimated before, the 
whole thing, after all, is summed up in that 
last remark, the reply to my “Why?” by 
President Butterworth. 


SELF-DISCONTENT 


manly courage to get right down to the very bottom of 
things and dig out a winning plan for your own success. 
Of course, you are unworthy if you lack courage. The only 
thing I want to know from you is: “Сап you fight?" If you 
can, it is only a question of time before you will connect with 
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a live opportunity. 


[Don E. Mowry] 
Y OU are discontented with yourself when you lack the 
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Shape of Head asan Index of Human Char- 
acter : by Dr. Katherine M. Н. Blackford* 


HE protozoa are headless creatures, 

also brainless. And they behave 

themselves just that way. There is 
so little organization and intelligence in 
most of the order that it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell them from vegetable germs. 

The protozoa are the lowest order of 
animal life. 

Next above them come the radiates. 
And the radiates are also headless, brain- 
less—and act like it. You never saw any- 
thing that denoted {ntelligence about a star- 
fish, did you? Well, Mr. Starfish is a 
radiate. His entire nervous system—if he 
has one at all—is so tiny and so indiffer- 
ently organized that it is sometimes hard to 
find even traces of it with a microscope. 

And now come the articulates—crabs, 
lobsters, spiders and other insects. These 
have what we call heads. But their brains 
—such as they possess—are not all in their 
heads by any means. In. fact the whole 
nervous system of an articulate is a crude 
and simple affair. Instead of one good, 
working brain in his head, the lobster and 
his near and distant relatives have a num- 
ber of co-ordinate nerve centers, called 
ganglia. So the head of the articulate ani- 
mal is called so only because it is usually at 
the end of his body that goes ahead when he 
walks and has the eyes and feelers attached 
to it. The mouth is usually somewhere in 
the neighborhood, too. Ás a matter of fact, 
the head, so called, of a spider or his victim, 
the fly, is only a slightly differentiated 'seg- 
ment of his body—which is made up of 


segments. 

Just above the articulates in the scale of 
existence come the mollusca—oysters, clams, 
snails, periwinkles, cuttle-fish, and other 
queer, soft creatures—with and without 
shells. 

Now the mollusc is a little better off 
than the articulate in the matter of a head. 
That is, some of the molluscs are—not all. 
But even they have little or nothing tlfat 
could be called a brain in distinction from 
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the other nerve ganglia of their crude nerv- 
ous systems. ‘There may be something in 
favor of the ganglion in the heads of some 
of them, but it isn't anything the mollusc 
can brag about. And the mollusc doesn't 
care. He hasn't brains ;‚ enough to care. 
басен the expression, "Happy as а 


"That kind of happiness may suit a brain- 
less mollusc, but men and women with 
heads on their shoulders and brains in their 
heads demand something different. 

We have come now to the vertebrates— 
the creatures with backbones. And as we 
should expect, here, for the first time in our 
search, we have encountered a true head— 
one containing something more than a mere 
knot of nerve fibers. 

As has been emphasized, again and again 
in this series of articles, the laws of nature 
and of human nature are the same. In or- 
der to understand human character we 
have only to observe essential analogies and 
draw our conclusions intelligently. 

So, having found some true heads, let us 
make a few observations upon them. 

Some Observations on Snakes’ Heads 


Consider his snakeship. 

His head is little more than a continu- 
ation of his body. 

His face, if he can be said to have one, 
looks in the same direction as the line of his 
spine. If your eyes were in the same rela- 
tive position as his, they would be on the 
back of your head. 

Now we generally divide all snakes into 
m classes—the venomous and the harm- 
ess. 

Look at the difference in the heads of the 
two kinds. 

The “rattler” is а type of the venomous 
serpent. His head is very wide and very 
low—-almost flat. 

And the rattler is a grouchy fellow. He 
is easily angered—and when he loses his 
temper he gets into a truly great rage. He 
hisses, shakes his tinkling tail furiously, and 
strikes murderously. He generates poison, 
and when he strikes, he injects poison. 
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Now look at his innocent cousin, the 
common garter snake. His head is nar- 
rower and longer in proportion to its width. 
And he is a charming creature when you 
really get to know him. Не can be tamed 
and made a pet. He protects himself from 
his enemies, not by rage and violence, but 
by silently slipping away and hiding him- 
self. He is an adept at keeping a secret— 
especially the secret of his own where- 
abouts. 


What Birds' Heads Show 


Bearing in mind our observations on 
snakes, let us go a step higher and have a 
look at the birds. 

Here is the fabled king of them all—the 
eagle. His face looks at the sea and sky 
with a slight forward angle from the line of 
the spine. 

But do you see how wide is his head? 
And you know, as a scientific fact, and 
from numerous thrilling stories, what a 
fierce, aggressive, merciless bird of prey 
he is. 

And the partridge, with his narrow head, 
is his exact opposite—harmless, quiet, and 
self-effacing. 

Note the same difference between the 
destructive hawk, with his width of head, 
and the industrious, good-natured, friendly 
hen, with her narrow cranium. 

Since we are in the barnyard, let us have 
a look at some more of the domestic ani- 
mals. We know them pretty well, and can 
learn some interesting things about them. 

Here is Pussy. Yes, he is friendly, rubs 
fondly against us and purrs with great ap- 
parent good nature—as long as he is well 
fed and handsomely treated. But he has a 
wide head, so look out for his claws and 
teeth. You have only to see him with a 
mouse or a bird to get an idea of his fierce 
cruelty. 

Bre’r Rabbit, on the other hand, shy, 
gentle, and almost never angry, is an almost 
perfect type of a narrow-headed animal. 

I might multiply instances indefinitely— 
the fighting bull-dog, with his wide head, 
and the gentle collie or the timid hound, 
both with narrow heads—the tiger and the 
sheep—the lion and the gazelle. 

There is another interesting feature 
about the shapes of animals’ heads—the ani- 
mals and fowls whose flesh is sweet and 
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wholesome for our own tables are all ani- 
mals with narrow heads. The cow, the 
sheep, the swine, the rabbit, the hen, the 
duck, the goose and the partridge are ex- 
amples. 

Now notice that all wide-headed reptiles, 
birds and animals are easily angered, fight 
ferociously, and are swift and cruel to de- 
stroy life. And, in some cases, they gen- 
erate so much poison that they have some 
to spare for killing their victim. And in 
all cases, you may be sure, anger generates 
venom in the blood and in the flesh: Per- 
haps that is one reason why we refuse to 
eat the flesh of a wide-headed animal. 


What the Facial Angle Indicates 


Note that, as we have come up the scale, 
the face of the animal has been looking at 
more and more of an angle from the line of 
the spine, until, in the higher animals, it 
looks almost at right angles to the spine. 

Now we come to man. 

We find that his face looks at right 
angles to the line of his spine—and can now 
see what has been taking place. Аз the 
brain has developed—in the space between 
the eyes and the back of the neck, it has 
pushed the face forward to make room for 
the increased size of the skull in that region. 
That means that the head has grown 
higher and longer in proportion to itswidth. 

But there are all degrees of this develop- 
ment in man, from the ignorant savage, 
with his low, flat head, to the great philoso- 
pher, whose bulging brow overhangs his 
receding face. 

Wide and Narrow Human Heads 

But, let us trace our analogy of the wide 
and narrow heads. 

If our fundamental proposition is sound, 
that the laws of nature and human nature 
are identical, then we ought to find the 
wide-headed man given to anger—fierce, 
aggressive, a fighter, and destructive. 

And we do. 

And, as in the snakes and brutes, his 
anger generates poison. 

Prof. Elmer Gates, of Washington, has 
made a number of experiments that showed 
actual toxins in the breath and perspiration 
of an angry man. 

But the poison is not only physical. It is 
mental and psychical as well. When the 
man with the wide head strikes, he strikes 
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to kill, and he is very likely to inject 
venom. 

All these tendencies are modified, of 
course, by other features, particularly the 
height of the head. 

The higher the head of the wide-headed 
man, the more is his aggressive, fighting, 
destructive, grasping nature directed along 
lines of the execution of plans, the manage- 
ment of financial or other interests, the 
handling of men, the destruction of things 
and conditions that stand in the way of ac- 
complishment. 

Study the pictures of murderers, incendi- 
aries, and highwaymen, and you will see 
wide, low heads. 

But a portrait gallery of great generals, 
rulers, captains of industry, and executives 
generally, would show men with wide, high 
heads. 

On the other hand, when you see a man 
with a narrow head, expect him to be good- 
natured, harmless, and gentle. He may go 
as far and accomplish as much as the wide- 
headed man, but he will use quiet, non- 
combative, and non-destructive means to do 
it. Emerson is a fine example of a high 
development of the narrow-headed type. 
Study your portraits of the world's great 
ones in all fields of endeavor, and you will 
be interested to note the unvarying fitness 
of shape of head to the things done. 


Long and Short Human Heads 


Another interesting classification of hu- 
man heads is in relation to their length or 
shortness. These differences are easily ob- 
served, and are valuable indications of char- 
acter and capacity. 

In the business world, we often hear the 
expression, "He is long-headed." The 
meaning intended is that the individual is 
far-sighted, looking well into the future, 
foreseeing results, and acting accordingly to 
accomplish his ends. 

And this common saying is based upon 
facts. The long-headed man is far-sighted, 
has good reasoning powers, knows people 
well, can foresee the effect upon them of 
any event and forecast their action. It is 
the long-headed man who is found to have 
provided for contingencies, no matter what 
kind of interests are in his care. 

Consequently, in the commercial world, 
the man with a long cranium will be a busi- 
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ness builder rather than a mere business 
getter. He may not be so aggressive as his 
brother with the short head, but he will so 
impress himself, his goods, and the excel- 
lence of his service upon the people with 
whom he deals that his business constantly 
grows. He makes and keeps the right kind 
of friends. 

Mr. Employer, the long-headed man is a 
good man to send out to represent you, if 
you are in a permanent business and care 
more for the profit item on the balance 
sheet at the end of the year than today's 
immediate sales. 

The short-headed man is more impulsive 
and less calculating. Не does not look 
much into the future. As he usually has a 
wide development of the skull along with 
its shortness, he has a habit of blundering 
into the midst of things and then fighting 
his way out. In commerce he is usually 
aggressive and forceful. If a salesman, he 
is very likely to make big sales—on his first 
visit. But he finds it hard to go back, 
again and again, and build business with a 
regular line of customers. What he makes 
up in aggressiveness and push over his long- 
headed competitor, he is very likely to lose 
through poor judgment and impulsive 
blunders. 


Round and Square Human Heads 


Employers of men and women would do 
well to make a careful study of still another 
classification of head-shapes—the round and 
the square. 

'The round head is always and every- 
where the sign of carelessness, reckless- 
ness, and impulsiveness. If you need those 
qualities in a man, and you see others in the 
fellow that you also want, then give the . 
job to the applicant with a round head. 

On the other hand, if you want scrupu- 
lous carefulness, deliberation, square-dealing 
and painstaking thoroughness, shun the bul- 
let-head, and put a man with a square head 
on your pay roll for the position. Try this 
as often as you like, and you will never find 
it to fail. 

We also have the high and low heads, to 
which I have already made some reference, 
And, just to make the game interesting, we 
find all combinations of these primary 
types. But it isn't so difficult as it looks at 
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first glance. Each type in the combination 
preserves its own meaning, being modified 
by those with it as you might expect it 
to be. 


Can Shape of Skull Change? 


Now, for the sake of those who may 
have -felt aggrieved at anything I have 
written here about the shape of the head, 
either because of their own cranial develop- 
ment or deficiency or on behalf of some 
loved one, I shall say just a little in answer 
to a question that I meet constantly in my 
work: “Сап the shape of the head be 
changed?" But before taking it up, let me 
say that I shall devote the next article in 
in this series to the relation of the skull to 
the brain, and deal more fully with this 
question of the change of shape. 

'This question is an interesting and most 
important one. Within it lies the whole 
problem of self-development. 

“Сап the leopard change his spots?” is an 
old, old conundrum that has troubled hu- 
manity for ages. With almost equal hope- 
lessness men and women have asked, “Сап 
a man change the shape of his skull ?” 

Let us see what the learned pundits of 
science have to say about it. 


Some Comments on Scientific Data 


Quoting from an article by Burton J. 
Hendricks, in McClure's Magazine for 
May, 1910: 

“The reason why environment affects the 
head so inappreciably is because it is formed 
so early in life. Many authorities hold that 
it reaches its mature proportions—though 
not, of course, its mature size—during pre- 
natal existence. The human infant, when 
born, resembles, in many physiological es- 
sentials, an ape almost as much as a man. 
The baby's spine, for example, is rounded 
like a bow, as is the ape's, and does not have 
the graceful curve that characterizes the 
spine of the mature man. ‘There is one 
feature, however, that is indisputably homo 
—and that is the shape of the skull. Я 
Measurements taken by Professor Воаѕ 
show that from the fourth to the twentieth 
year—the latter representing, of course, 
complete physical maturity—the human 
head increases in width less than half an 
inch and in length less than two thirds of 
an inch. The musculature of the 
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face changes markedly as we grow older, 
which accounts for the change in physi- 
ognomy; but the bony structure undergoes 
little transformation. This explains why 
environment can affect it only slightly, for 
the mold is definitely cast before environ- 
mental factors can come into play." 

Now, not exactly in contradiction of 
much of this statement, but rather in addi- 
tion to it, let me give the facts, supported 
by my own observations in many thousands 
of cases. 

The newly-born child's skull is not 
shaped as it will be in mature life—nor 
even as it will be when the child is a year 
old. The highest development of the in- 
fant's skull is in the crown and backhead. 
During the first year, the upper part of the 
forehead develops, and still later, the lower 
section of the forehead. 

I do not dispute Professor Boas’ measure- 
ments of the growth of the skull from the 
fourth to the twentieth year. But they are 
inconclusive. How many heads has he 
measured? And on the shoulders of what 
class of people were they? It would make 
a great deal of difference to you and me to 
know whether they were people who were 
diligently developing their brains by nour- 
ishment and use or not. 


The Head Does Change Its Shape 


The facts are that both the size and the 
shape of the bony structure of both skull 
and face do change materially, not only be- 
fore maturity, but after. In that fact lies 
much of the hope for your individual prog- 
ress, and mine, and the development of good 
citizens among those who have been un- 
fortunate in their heredity and environment. 

But more of this in the next article. 

And now I turn from what may seem 
like a word of criticism of Professor Boas' 
work, to more than a word of praise. He 
is professor of anthropology in Columbia 
University, in New York, and has recently 
conducted a most interesting and profitable 
series of investigations among the immi- 
grants and their children on the East Side 
of that great city. 

I have not space here to review in full all 
that Professor Boas has discovered. But 
there is one cheering and hopeful contribu- 
tion to science in his findings. 

I have just made mention of heredity. 
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'This rather mysterious factor in human 
character is much discussed by scientists. 
Some say that it has little influence on char- 
acter, others that it determines the whole. 
I shall not enter into that discussion here. 
It doesn't interest us at this point. But 
scientists have been pretty generally agreed 
that head types are unchangeably fixed by 
heredity. Not only that, but they have 
maintained that certain head types were 
fixed in certain races—that every man in a 
certain race of people will have approxi- 
mately the same shape of skull, time with- 
out end. 

But Professor Boas has discovered that 
the children of round-headed Jews in New 
York city are long-headed, and that the 
children of long-headed Sicilians are short- 
headed. 

Each Individual a Different Problem 

He has also discovered that all Jews are 
mot short, dark-eyed, dark-skinned, hook- 
nosed and round-shouldered. Не has found 
thousands of fair-haired, blue-eyed, pink- 
and-white skinned, straight or retroussé- 
nosed Jews in New York, some of them tall 
and erect, 

The conclusion is that the New World 
environment is changing the shape of the 
$kull of the children of the immigrants 
from across the se sea— bringing it closer to 
the "New York type.’ 

If that i is true—as it seems to be—then 
no one is bound and fettered by his racial 
heredity. Education, better environment, 
and conscientious self-development will 
work the transformation. 
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There is still another important applica- 
tion of these discoveries. It is a mistake to 
conclude that all the people of any one na- 
tionality are of like character. We are too 
prone to expect certain things of the Irish- 
man, certain other characteristics in the 
Scotchman, still other traits in the Jenn and 
another tendency in the Italian. 

'The truth is that every individual must 
be judged as an individual—and upon the 
character signs that are written upon his 
personality. Unless you do this, you will 
make as many mistakes as if you were to 
expect every Jew in New York to be dark- 
complexioned, under-sized, and hook-nosed. 
Or, to put it in another way, you will be 
as far from the truth as were our fore- 
fathers—and many good people are today— 
who hold that there is a certain "educa- 
tion" that is suited to all women. 

Every man, woman and child must be 
judged according to his own combination of 
the temperamental elements and other sig- 
nals, and his education, treatment, associates 
and life-work adapted to his own individual 
needs. 

When that is scientifically and intelli- 
gently done, we shall see an end to much 
if not all of the waste and despoiling of hu- 
man talent and energy that now causes so 
much suffering and loss. 

This is the sixth in the series of articles b 
Dr. Blackford on the Science of Character Anal. 
ysis, which was begun in the November number 
of THe Business PHILOSOPHER. The seventh 
will appear in the May number and will discuss 
oe relation of the brain to the skull.—Editor': 
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@ No woman can give her hand with 
dignity, or her heart with loyalty, 
until she has learned how 
to stand alone 
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How Duke C. Bowers Has Won by Hon- 


esty and Sincerity : 


F HE hadn't been a fighter, if he hadn't 
possessed enthusiasm, ambition, back- 
bone and honesty, if he hadn't a definite 

purpose in mind all the time, he never 
would have succeeded. 

I am talking of Duke C. Bowers— 
Bowers, of Memphis, in Tennessee, you 
know. 

Bowers always was ambitious. His 
dominant desire is to distribute. That de- 
sire was his when he was eighteen years 
old—just eighteen years ago. He started a 
grocery store at Columbus, Kentucky, and 
continued it for five years. Then, just be- 
cause the losses insisted on being greater 
than the profits, he quit. 

He really thought that he was not in- 
tended for merchandising. 


Some Uses of Failure 


He thought he had failed. And that 
was good. It is often good for one to 
think one has failed. That is often but a 
step toward asking oneself why one has 
failed. 

Bowers tried to get work in grocery 
stores and wholesale houses, just because 
to seek jobs there was following the line of 
least resistance. Fortunately he failed. It 
is sometimes good for one to be turned 
aside from the path one thinks it wise to 
follow. So it proved for Bowers. 

Because he was a human being with 
normal appetites and desires, Bowers had 
to connect with a job. It mattered little 
to him, when he failed to annex anything 
in the grocery trade, what kind of a job 
he secured. 

He served as a train boy for the Union 
News Company on trains between Toledo, 
Ohio, and Danville, Illinois. He didn’t 
know it at the time, but here he learned 
much about human nature that has since 
been invaluable to him. He talked with 
men of all kinds and of all professions. 
The experience broadened him. 


Manual labor next claimed him, and he 


worked in a stave factory for $18 a month. 
This was good for him, because the work 
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was hard and he was compelled to think 
himself abused. ‘The idea of working for 
$18 a month—a big fellow like you, with 
brains!” he said to himself. 

And, one day when he was cleaning 
snow off a pile of staves with his bare 
hands, came this thought, “Why are you 
doing this work when you have money 
enough to start in the grocery business?” 


About the Cash Grocery Business 


During all the days since his failure in 
the store he had been, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, looking for the basic cause of that 
failure. It came to him like a flash out of 
the blue. 

“T failed," he said to himself, "because I 
couldn't say ‘No’ to folks who wanted 
credit." 

And right after that came the companion 
thought, "If I ever start another grocery 
I'll do a strictly cash business." 

You may think it a simple matter for one 
to run a store on a strictly cash basis. It 
isn't. No man can do it who does not pos- 
sess unlimited faith in himself, in the 
soundness of his ideas, and who is not will- 
ing to be opposed by his brother merchants, 
as well as all customers who insist upon 
being granted credit. 

When Bowers announced his intention 
of starting a cash store he received nothing 
but discouragement. Salesmen who had 
been his friends for years predicted his fail- 
ure. His brother merchants laughed. They 
were sure he would fail. 

But, on August 19, 1902, he opened his 
first store with a C. O. D. stock that cost 
him $229. 

Today he owns thirty-two stores and 
sells—as he did last year—$1,028,121.11 
worth of groceries. His profit is about 
$20,000 a year. 

He sells cheaper than almost any other 
grocer in his city. He makes the same 
profit upon everything he sells. That profit 
is 14.2 per cent. Ten per ceut is figured as 
the cost of doing business and 4.2 per cent 
is figured as net profit. 
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He has built up an organization that 
moves with the ease and harmony of a 
watch. During the eight years he has been 
in business he has sold $4,431,749.91, and 
not a penny's worth of this has been sold 
on credit. He has no delivery wagons, and 
that cuts down the cost of doing business. 
If a person orders $5.00 worth or more he 
sends the goods home on a public dray. 
Doing a cash business makes bookkeepers 
and collectors unnecessary. Besides, there 
is no loss from “dead beats.” 

Some ‘“Bowersiams’’ 

The man is essentially religious. He is 
also called queer. Every man from the be- 
ginnings oí recorded history who has done 
his work in a manner different from that 
done by the majority has been called queer 
—when he has not been crucified, boiled in 
oil, stoned to death, or given some other 
punishment by society. 

Bowers believes in practicing the Golden 
Rule. That’s why he refuses to make more 
than a fair profit on his goods. Не also 
feels that it is his duty as a neighbor to 
conduct his business in harmony with busi- 
ness-building laws, so that his stores may 
render and continue to render the maxi- 
mum of service at the lowest possible cost 
to customers. 

The thirty-two Bowers’ stores open 
promptly at seven o'clock in the morning 
and close promptly at seven o'clock in the 
evening. At the closing hour only those 
inside are served. Bowers will not permit 
his clerks to smoke or chew tobacco during 
working hours, and, to show how consistent 
he is, he does not offer these articles for 
sale. 

His Is Not a Bed of Roses 


One would think that a man who is serv- 
ing his city as Bowers is doing should be 
hailed as a public benefactor. It is esti- 
mated that he saves his customers, because 
of his businesslike methods, $150,000 a 
year. That is, if they bought of other 
grocers they would have to pay the differ- 
ence between the Bowers profit of 14.2 per 
cent and 30 per cent, the profit merchants 
who conduct their business along old lines 
must make in order to succeed. 

But Bowers is compelled to fight contin- 
ually. Against him he has what he calls 
the Food Trust. He refuses to sell package 
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goods, for instance, at the advertised price 
if that price is higher than 14.2 per cent 
above the cost to him. To do this, he 
thinks, would be unfair to his customers. 

Every effort has been made to "bring 
him to time" by various manufacturers. 
They have even gone so far as to influence 
wholesalers against selling to him at all. 

In spite of all this, however, Bowers has 
prospered and continues to prosper. Не 
shows his fighting spirit and the condition 
of his backbone by carrying his fight against 
the Food Trust direct to congress. At his 
request Congressman Crow, of Missouri, 
and Senator Taylor, of Tennessee, have 
introduced a bill "to prevent trusts or com- 
binations from controlling the market value 
of merchandise, produce or commodities." 
"Their fight has just started. 


Bowers' Right and Left Bowers 


Bowers succeeds because he possesses 
those two dominating success qualities 
known as honesty and sincerity. He plays 
square with himself, his helpers and the 
public. He laid down a definite plan by 
which he was confident he could succeed 
when he started eight years ago, and he has 
never deviated from it. His aim has been 
to give his customers as much as he possibly 
could for every dollar spent with him. He 
has honestly tried to serve his neighbors, 
and the result is that his neighbors have 
given him an opportunity to serve them— 
the service being rendered at a profit to 
both purchaser and seller. 

Mr. Bowers kindly keeps me informed of 
his movements from time to time. His last 
note contained a newspaper clipping which 
told of the annual "melon cutting" which 
takes place every Thanksgiving Day. This 
time two hundred employes and members 
of their families gathered in one of the 
Memphis halls and presents were distrib- 
uted to all. 

To each child of every employe was 
given a $2 bill, the.youngest recipient being 
but twenty-four hours old. It was also an- 
nounced that the wages of every clerk had 
been raised $52 a year. Every employe 
who had been with Mr. Bowers for a year 
or more received a present of $4 for each 
year of service. То the women was given 
bolt after bolt of cloth—more than three 
dozen bolts being required to go around. 
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Each branch store manager receives a sal- 
ary of $15 a week. Mr. Bowers receives 
the same salary from each store. At the 
end of the year the profits are divided 
equally between the manager and the pro- 
prietor. Each manager is thus a partner 
without having any of his own capital 
tied up. 
The Nature of Bowers’ Service 


It is now more than three years ago that 
I first heard of Mr. Bowers and his work. 
It appealed to me then because it seemed 
that the young man was serving as a path- 
finder. He is demonstrating that business 
can be done as it ought to be done—cleanly, 
simply, squarely and profitably. 

The man who pays fur what he buys 
when he buys it has more respect for him- 
self and for the merchant. To extend credit 
to many men is to place temptation before 
them. The man who is compelled to pay 
cash purchases only those things that he 
actually needs. Bowers is teaching folks 
to be self-reliant. 
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To have built up a business of more than 
a million dollars a year in eight years time, 
and to have done it without any initial capi- 
tal against the opposition of salesmen and 
brother merchants, is a feat that calls for 
backbone and brains of the highest order. 
That Bowers possesses both is proven by 
results. By his works we know him. He 
is essentially a quality man who is doing 
quality work. His life is an inspiration. 
He is 2 hero of peace—a master cf that un- 
common quality called commonsense. 


The humblest subscriber to a mechanics” 
institute has easier excess to sound learning 
than had either Solomon or Aristotle, yet 
both Solomon and Aristotle lived the in- - 
tellectual life-——Hammerton. 


To benefit others, you must be reason- 
ably happy; there must be animation 
through useful activity, good cheer, kind- 
ness and health—health of mind and health 
of body.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Sermonettes on Business—Specialization 


By ROBERT R. THIEN 


"T Bis is the day of the specialist. The 
handy man who could do it all is a 
memory. He is no longer a living fact. 
The man who specializes wins. 

Specialization means applying your mind 
and your knowledge and energies to the 
thing you can do best, and doing it. It 
does not mean thinking about doing it. 
'The men who specialized are the men you 
read about—the men you wish to emulate. 
Because they did something is why they 
have been written about. 

History deals with successful men, with 
specialists, not with the mediocre crowd. 
Also, you will find that these men did it 
well. 

If you are engaged in a certain line of 
business and do not like it, get out of it, 
leave it. Don’t prostitute your energies 
and your mind and take the boss' money 
for doing it. Get into the line you want 
and then make good. 

But be sure you do make good, for that 
can be your only justification. The same 
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cry of not liking the business does not apply. 
You have had your chance. 

You can't claim the boss does not see 
your good points. If you have them the 
chances are he will see them first. That is 
his specialty, knowing good men when he 
sees them. Не is a specialist at it or he 
would not be the boss. 

Your success does not lie in taking or 
trying to take the other man's job, but in 
making a job of your own. If you think 
you can do something better, don't think 
about it. Do it. That is specialization. 

Men all over the country are looking for 
men who can do things and do them. They 
need them, but they do not need men who 
only think about doing things. They have 
plenty of that kind now. 

Get out of the rut. Be a specialist whose 
specialty is doing things, and when you do 
so you can name your own salary. This is 
not only good policy—it is better—it is 
good business. 


Prenatal Culture—The First of the Trinity 
of Threes : by Anna Griffith Sheldon 


| This is the fourth of a series of articles by Mrs. Sheldon on the subject of Prenatal Culture. It 
is to be followed by several articles pertaining to the parental period of education. 
and Il were largely introductory to the general theme. 
with instructions in right thinking, the faithful following of which will tend toward the Area 
Development of the child. By the term Area Development is meant the developgrent of Ability, 
Reliability, Endurance and Action.—Editor's Note. 


HOSE who have followed this series 

of articles thus far will remember 

that in Article III we briefly consid- 
ered the subject of right thinking on the 
part of the mother as related to the Area 
Development of the child to be. 


In this article we shall go more deeply 
into the subject of right thinking. We shall 
also consider the subjects of right breathing 
and right drinking. 

We have already mentioned the seven 
steps involved in correct thinking. This 
was done in the last article, where we gave 
positive suggestions for ability development. 

These seven things the mature mind 
must do, and do right, in order to reach 
the zenith of its power in thinking. 

The greatest minds perform quickly these 
seven steps in correct thinking, the mental 
machinery being accurate and definite in its 
operations. 

Of course, the trained mind may some- 
times fail to form accurate judgments and 
may not evolve thoughts of the third and 
fourth degrees in all instances where it 
would be advisable to do so; still their 
average is "way beyond that of the indi- 
vidual who does not give conscious atten- 
tion to the careful drawing out, develop- 
ment or education of this phase of his 
mental life. 

There is an old saying which tells us that 
"even Homer nods.” Having learned the 
seven things the mind must do in order to 
think accurately, we must not busy our- 
selves with trying to find the mind that 
never nods, or the one that never trips in 
climbing its mental stairs. 

Let us save ourselves from becoming 
over-critical by endeavoring daily to per- 
fect the operations of our own thinking. 
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Articles 1 
Article 111 had to do more specifically 


Please let the reader understand that we 
are not even attempting in this series of 
magazine articles to teach the science of 
thinking in its entirety. 

All that I am attempting to do is to 
teach the application of a few of the truths 
involved in the science of thinking to the 
important matter of prenatal culture. 

'The Complete Staircase of Thinking 

As already indicated, the complete science 
of thinking as taught by Mr. Sheldon in 


. his various courses makes plain the fact that 


there are seven distinct steps involved in 
what I shall designate as the complete stair- 
case of thinking. 

In this article, for reasons which I shall 
mention later, we shall content ourselves 
with taking the first four of the seven steps, 
but briefly mentioning the remaining three. 

There are, then, seven steps involved in 
the complete process of the highest order of 
thinking. Let us liken these seven steps to 
a flight of stairs in which there are seven 
distinct steps. 

Sensation 

'The first step at the bottom is named 
sensation. You receive your sensations 
through the medium of your senses. 

'The chief of these are the five physical 
senses, and these are all that we shall con- 
sider here. These are, of course, the senses 
of sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell. 

То think right in the sense of accurate 
thinking, we must begin by sensating right. 
'To do this we must train our senses. 

You desire your child to be alert, to be 
observing in all that term implies. То in- 
sure this you must become more and more 
alert or observing. You must cultivate ac- 
curacy of sight, hearing, touch, taste and 
smell. 
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In a word, you must train your senses 
through the nourishment and use of them. 
'This habit formed in you becomes to a de- 
gree a part of the subconscious -life of the 
child, and he is born with this tendenty 
started in the right direction. 


Images 


The second step in the stairway of think- 
ing is called the image. An image is a 
mental picture resulting from sensations. 
Two or more sensations unite to make an 
image. | 

At the hour of birth the child’s knowing 
power is limited to sensations. It does not 
even make mental images. Its little brain 
does not take any mental picture of objects. 

For instance, if you move your hand back 
and forth before its eyes, its eyes will not 
follow the direction of the moving object. 

However, as you repeat the process, the 
time will come when its little eyes will fol- 
low the movement of the object. Within a 
few days, the period differing somewhat 
with different children, the eyes will be 
seen to follow any object which is moving 
before them. 

This means that the brain of the child, 
the center of the nervous system, has taken 
a mental picture of the object; and this 
mental picture in the science of thinking is 
called an image. 

The point for you to consider as a mother 
teacher in this connection is this: 

The richer your sensations, the richer and 
more complete will be your own images. 
Get the habit yourself before the child'is 
born, and then the child will have a good 
start in the right direction. It will be 
easier for him to step more readily upon the 
second step in thinking, viz., the mental 
work of imaging. 

And so, then, be careful to get rich 
images of desirable things you come in con- 
tact with. "Sensate" them with as many 
of your senses as possible. 

For instance, do not be content with the 
casual glance at the orange you eat for 
breakfast, as far as the one sense of sight is 
concerned. Look at it carefully. Come 
into a full realization of the beauty of its 
rich color. 

Is it a smooth or a rough orange? Is it 
large or small? As you open it, examine its 
formation. Observe its cellular structure. 
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In many ways you can sensate it more 
clearly through the sense of sight with care- 
ful and minute examination than without. 

en you eat it, do that slowly enough 
to enable you to really get the benefit of 
your sensation of taste. Again, enjoy its 
fine odor. 

Sensate the trees accurately, if you are 
fortunate enough to be able to take your 
daily walks among them. Observe them 
carefully. Distinguish the difference be- 
tween them in leaf, bark, color, height, size, 
etc. Sensate them not alone with the sense 
of sight, but listen intently to "the voices of 
their swaying and bending of their branches 
in the wind." Note the difference in the 
taste of the inner bark of the basswood, the 
cherry, etc. 1 

In a thousand and one ways the school of 
life is a great laboratory for the training of 
the senses, and hence for the making of 
clear, rich images. 

But do I hear you say, "I have no time 
for these daily walks, and we do not have 
oranges for breakfast very often?" 

I realize full well that many expectant 
mothers are denied many privileges which 
they should have, and some oftentimes 
which they could have. I realize, too, that 
many husbands cannot give their wives all 
the advantages they would like to give 
them; but, in spite of handicaps, necessary 
or otherwise, the expectant mother who 
looks upon the positive side of life and 
makes the most of her environment has it 
within her power to do much for her un- 
born babe in the matter which we are now 
discussing. | 

The making of a dress affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for the cultivation of the 
sense of touch and the sense of sight. The 
making of a cake, the tending of a garden, 
be it flower or vegetable—all these and 
many more of the so-called commonplace 
duties give opportunity for a splendid train- 
ing of the different senses if we but proceed 
consciously and systematically in a positive, 
cheerful frame of mind to utilize the advan- 
tages which are ours. 


Concepts 


'The third step on the stairway of accu- 
rate thinking is the concept. А concept is 
an image named. Every word represents a 
concept. Your child will have mental 
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images of many things before it knows what 
they are. When it can name an object or 
a quality in an object or any attribute of an 
object, it has a concept. 

It will have a mental image of an object, 
like its shoe, for à long time before it knows 
what the object is; but finally, after getting 
repeated sensations and images of the object 
“shoe,” it can give it the name “shoe.” It 
comes to know that objects of that general 
class are named "shoe." 

When it can do this it has arrived at the 
third step in the stairway of thinking, the 
concept. 

You, as mother-teacher of your child be- 
fore it is born, should see to it that you get 
the habit of forming clear concepts in your 
own mind, and just as many of them as 
possible. 

Just as images are made from sensations, 
so are concepts in turn made from images. 
To have clear concepts you must have clear 
images. 

It is perfectly true that your child will 
never get definite concepts of things until 
he sensates and images them for himself. 

But the point for you to consider is this: 

As you proceed in the cultivation of the 
habit of clear concept making, you start 
that tendency in the subconscious life of the 
unborn babe. His climbing of the stairway 
of accurate thinking is then made easier. It 
will be relatively easy for him to gain a 
clear concept of things which you have 
vividly and clearly imaged. 


Ideas 


The fourth step in the stairway of accu- 
rate thinking is the idea. An idea is the 
union of two or more concepts. 

Your child will be able to utter words 
before it is able to utter sentences. When 
it can utter words it is in the concept stage 
of its development in thinking. When it 
can unite words into sentences—in other 
words, couple concepts together—it has 
formed an idea. 

As an illustration, the time will come 
when it can and will say, “The bird flies." 
It then has an idea about the bird. 

It is possible to form a good many ideas 
about any given concept simply by uniting 
it with other concepts. 

Practice in doing this. Do not stop with 
gaining a clear concept of a given thing 
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through clear imaging. Having a clear con- 
cept of a thing, practice in the forming of 
ideas about it. See how many ideas vou can 
form with the same concept in it. 

'This compels concentrated mental effort, 
one of the greatest elements in successful 
and scientific thinking. 

For instance, how many sentences of, say 
five words, can you write out with the word 
"bird" in the sentence, each making good 
sense? How many can you write out with 
the word "boy" in each? How many with 
the word "girl?" How many with the 
word “electricity?” 

In other words, how many ideas can you 
form about any one of these concepts? 


The foregoing are merely hints. You 
can prolong the list indefinitely. This habit 
in yourself will tend to reproduce itself in 
your child. 

This step in thinking in the idea is the 
beginning of the real thought life of the 
child. Sensations, images and concepts are 
but the raw material out of which thoughts 
are made. You want your child to be a 
thoughtful child and to grow up to man- 
hood or womanhood as a man or woman of 
good "ideas." You now see the real mean- 
ing of the terms "thoughtful" and "idea." 

Ап idea is the mental result obtained 
from uniting two or more concepts, and an 
idea is a thought of the first degree. 


Laws and Prineiples 


There are other and higher degrees in 
thinking than the forming of thoughts of 
the first degree. From this point on one ac- 
curately compares two ideas and forms 
judgments, or thoughts of the second de- 
gree. And this constitutes the fifth step in 
the complete stairway of thinking. 

Next he perceives relationships between 
many ideas or correct judgments and dis- 
covers a law, which is a thought of the 
third degree, and the sixth step involved in 
the stairway of thinking. 

He then discovers the why back of the 
law and discovers a principle, which is the 
seventh and highest step in the stairway of 
thinking. 

But let us not bother our minds about 
the science of thinking above this fourth 
step in the stairway, at this point. I shall 
revert to this subject and treat it more thor- 
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oughly from this point on when we come to 
the parental period of education. . 


Practical Hints to Mothers 


I refrain from further discussion of the 
subject at this point for the following rea- 
sons: The readers of this series of articles 
will naturally fall into two classes—First, 
those who are already thorough students of 
the science of thinking; and, second, those 
whose advantages in the way of schooling, 
especially in such studies as the science of 
thinking, have been necessarily limited. 

If you come in the first class mentioned, 
you do not need further instruction from 
me on how to form correct judgments, ap- 
prehend laws and perceive principles. 

The only service that I can be to you as 
a sister mother teacher is to show you the 
direct application of the fundamental truths 
of the science of thinking to the problem of 
prenatal culture. 

As a student of the science of thinking 
your regular studies will make the forming 
of accurate judgments, the perception of 
laws and principles much plainer than can 
possibly be accomplished in a magazine 
article. 

If you are not a student of the science of 
thinking, then to attempt to take you fur- 
ther up the mental stairway at this time 
would only result in mental confusion and 
do more harm than good. 

It is my desire to make each of these 
articles practical and useful. I feel that 
any mother, regardless of previous scholastic 
advantages, who is in real earnest, can mas- 
ter and apply these simple truths relative to 
correct sensating, imaging, concept making 
and the forming of many ideas around any 
given concept. 

I feel that these tendencies made a habit 
with her will result in giving her child a 
much greater heritage than has the average 
child as he comes into the world, as far as 
being on the road to right thinking is con- 
cerned. 

And so, then, mother teacher, if per- 
chance you have not thus far delved deeply 
into the truths involved in the science of 
thinking, take your time for the mastery 
of it. 

Do not permit your personal lack of 
technical knowledge of correct reasoning to 
annoy or worry you at all. The chances 
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are that you may be a good natural reasoner 
without the technical knowledge of how it 
is done. 

And besides, if perchance you are the ex- 
pectant mother of a babe to be, you have , 
years of time before your growing child is 
to come to the reasoning stage of thinking. 
This in turn gives you years of time in 
which to study the science of thinking in all 
its details, and then in the parental period 
of your child's education you can help him 
much indeed. 

Give him the right start now by a care- 
ful adherence to the truths in this article 
relative to the first four steps in the stair- 
way to correct thinking. Start him with 
these tendencies as a part of his subconscious 
life, and the rest will follow; for even the 
grasping of a principle (a thought of the 
fourth degree) is rooted in sensations. 

With the foregoing basic instruction on 
how to think right, let us now briefly con- 
sider the second fundamental law of Area 
development, breathe right. 


Breathe Right 


To breathe right, you must stand right. 
Stand erect. This is very important at any 
time. It is especially so at a time when 
you should have health for two. 

You wish to have plenty of pure, rich 
blood. You must breathe deeply in the 
clear, fresh air. The fresh air is best when 
flooded with sunshine. Be not afraid of the 
spirit of avariciousness in this regard. It is 
your right to take to yourself a double por- 
tion of the great life-giver. 

Old Sol has much to give; so be generous 
to yourself and breathe much and deeply of 
sun-filtered air. The fresh air will increase 
the oxygen and iron in your blood. j 

Breathe through the nose. The nose is 
especially equipped with a screen to sift irri- 
tating little particles from the air as it 
passes through the nose to your throat and 
lungs. The nose warms the air and makes 
its temperature such that it does not shock 
the already warm throat and lungs. 

Breathe deeply, holding the shoulders 
back and down, the chest up. When you 
do this with an audible, positive suggestion 
for a strong body, glowing health, active 
circulation, good respiration, etc., you will 
feel courage, ambition, kindness and a host 
of other good mental states will be yours. 
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'The more frequently you breathe cor- 
rectly, the more vital will become the life 
principle within you. 

Breathing in pure air cleans out the im- 
purities of the body. Drink pure air often 
—and often and more often and most often. 
Keep out in the sunshine all you can. 

When we breathe deeply we can feel our 
giant muscle, the diaphragm, flatten itself 
out to help us make room for a goodly 
draught of this soul and body drink. 

When the draught has rejuvenated the 
cavity within us, the obliging diaphragm 
raises itself, lifts itself up into a dome. This 
muscle serves as a great force pump and all 
the impure air is pushed out. Then the 
flattening out goes on again and we have 
another intake of fresh air, and so on and 
on and оп. 

А little less each intake subtracts per- 
ceptibly from the yearly total of inner puri- 
fication. If we breathe a tull breath of life 
each intake, barring accident, we shall go 
far toward insuring that we shall live the 
full lifetime. If we breathe a half breath, 
half a lifetime. 

You are breathing for two, mother 
teacher. 

It is vour privilege to secure for yourself 
as much of this breath as you will con- 
sciously breathe when awake. From the 
habit of breathing deeply when awake, 
you will form the habit of deep breathing 
while asleep. 

Remember, this is even more important 
than the matter of diet. 


Drink Right 


Drink quantities of pure air and quanti- 
ties of pure, cool water. Drink at least two 
quarts of water a day any time. Now, 
double the amount. Never drink ice-water 
if you can avoid it. Vary cool drink with 
warm water and a little salt one time, some 
milk and sugar another. Again, a small 
amount of lemon-juice and small quantity 
of sugar. 

Drink after you brush your teeth. Drink 
between meals and before retiring. If you 
have been in the habit of drinking tea and 
coffee, leave them out of your menu alto- 
gether. You must be a slave to no condi- 
ment or beverage now or at any time. 

Do not permit your sense of taste to hold 
down the higher senses in you. Let your 
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higher senses evolved into thoughts of high 
degree hold control. If you lean on any- 
thing or anyone, you are not in full pos- 
session of your own selfhood, you are not 
standing erect, you are not breathing deeply, 
your stairway is getting cobwebby on the 
second step (judgment). 

Avoid all false stimulants. Even pepper- 
mint taken as a stimulant, if counted indis- 
pensable, enslaves you to a degree. So do 
tea and coffee. Crave the natural stimu- ` 
lants—fresh air and pure water. 

Here is a little verse found in school 
readers. ‘The second verse is more recent 
and more definite in its advice: 


If every mother's son and every father's daughter 
Would drink at least, till twenty-one, 

Nothing but cold water, 

And after that they might drink tea, 

But nothing any stronger, 

I think that you'll agree with me, 

They'll live a good deal longer. 


This is a better model: 


If every mother's son and every father's daughter 
Would learn to drink away from meals, 

Eat right food with laughter, 

Then after that they might be free 

To drink more water in between, 

For eat and drink will quarrel, you see, 

Disease will flourish all unseen. 

This is the truth to you from me. 


How to Drink 


So we have told you when to drink, what 
to drink, and now a word about how to 
drink. Do not surprise your stomach with 
frequent waterfalls. Such cold gulps are 
injurious and hinder the healthful activity 
of the digestive organs. 

Watch a chicken drink. It takes a good 
mouthful; then slowly raises its head and 
emphasizes the swallow by looking up to 
heaven. It takes time to ask a blessing on 
each swallow. Watch the chickens when 
you can, for they always scratch, then look 
before they eat, too. “Drink like a chicken” 
is very homely advice. Our best life-lessons 
are often learned from lowliest sources. 

Surely you will remember to drink right 
Every other creature has clung to the drink 
good Mother Nature has provided for us. 
Let us be simple in dealing with the sense 
of taste. Let us be loyal to our Wise Parent 
who has selected our natural beverage and 
live simply that we may have time to im- 
prove the power of our thoughts. 
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We have now answered the five questions 
that the last part of the first triad in the 
law of the three threes asks of us: First, 
what to drink; second, when to drink; 
third, how much to drink; fourth, how to 
drink ; fifth, what not to drink. 

May you think right, breathe right, drink 
right. 

May you thoroughly inculcate the truths 
of this triad by repetition until they become 
habits with vou. 
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When you so think, so breathe, so drink, 
you will be one-third of the way to the sys- 
tematic, scientific area development of your 


child. 


Ideals are like stars: You will not suc- 
ceed in touching them with your hand, but 
like the seafaring men on the desert of 
waters, you choose them as your guides, 
and following them, you reach your des- 
tiny.—Carl Schurz. 2 


Living in the Past 


By MILTON BEJACH 


VERY once in a while the sage of East 

Aurora puts one right over the plate, 
speaking figuratively. This is not an ad- 
vertisement for Elbert Hubbard, but justice 
to him demands that he be given credit for 
a sentence that deserves to be carved some- 
where in enduring marble. 

"No man is to be pitied except the one 
whose Future lies behind and whose Past is 
constantly in front of him." 

The whole philosophy of life is summed 
up in those words. So long as a man has 
the courage to face one more day, so long 
will he be a factor in the race for material 
success. The man whose future lies behind 
is mocked by Fate, a plaything in the hands 
of gods and men. Не whose past looms 
constantly in front of him, who lives in 
retrospect, has cheated the boatman of the 
Styx and encumbers the machinery of this 
world, 

To live is to be up and doing today, not 
to be counting on the things that were, but 
to figure on the things that are and will be, 
not to say that today is not so good as уез- 
terday, but to declare that tomorrow will 
be the best day the universe has ever seen. 

And tomorrow is always a better day 
than today. We shall all be farther along 
the road, we shall all know more, feel more, 
approach a little closer the goal which is yet 
hidden. 

The man acclaimed as successful never 
feels his spirits flag, never lacks the courage 
to face another day, never looks backward 
except to profit by his experiences. 
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The fleet-footed athletes of the cinder 
path know that when a man looks over his 
shoulder to see the path he has trodden he 
will soon be far behind. 

In business, the man who lives in the 
past, whose methods are the same as those 
of his grandfather, never is counted a suc- 
cess. He may set the pace in his own com- 
munity, but that will be because the rest 
of the community are made of the same 
stuff. They will be easy victims for a man 
whose life is lived today. 

An historian is the only one who can suc- 
ceed by living the past over again. And, 
if living in the present, he applies the things 
he has learned about the past, he will be 
doubly successful. 

The salesman who employs the methods 
of the past is passing. The first of each 
year finds fewer opportunities for him and 
soon his consciousness will receive a jolt 
that will either set him in new paths or 
wipe him from the sight of man. 

Your prospect, if he lives in the past, 
needs this sort of jolt. If grandfather’s 
methods suit him, hand him one on his 
mental solar plexus, startle him with the 
thought of today, and you may get sur- 
prisingly quick action and his name on the 
dotted line long before you expected it 
would be placed there. 

And lastly, let us forget the Past, let us 
always keep our faces toward the rising sun, 
the Future, and face with courage each new 
born day, so that until the end of our race 
we shall have striven valiantly and nobly 
and given the best that is in us to the cause 
in which we are enlisted. 
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Arrest,of the Thief of Time 
Ta wine of spring is in my veins,” 

confessed Fussberg, after he had 
yawned, stretched, got up and walked to 
the window, and sighed two or three times. 

Wiggins skillfully stifled a sigh of his 
own, looked over to where Ada Cricket was 
merrily thumping the keys, blushed a little, 
then scowled at Fussberg and returned to 
his figures. 

'That was enough for me. If old Wig- 
gins could blush, Spring had come, whether 
the first robin had showed up or not. SoI 
began to get ready for the trip. 

What trip? 

Now, look here, gentle reader, if you are 
going to belong to our set you will have to 
learn the ropes a little better than that. 
Don't you know that every time I start 
like this we always go somewhere? Well, 
then, you see I knew that it would end in 
our leaving the office for the day, so I 
closed my desk, put on my hat, and waited 
for developments. 

"Going out, Art?" asked Fussberg, sus- 
piciously. 

For answer, I began putting on my 
gloves. 

"Well," acknowledged Wiggins, keeping 
his face straight, “if we go, we ought to 
give Ada Cricket a half day off and take 
her along. She needs the outdoor air as 
much as we do." 

"In the springtime, the young man's 
fancy —" started Fussberg. 

"[f you men want to give me a half day 
off, interrupted Ada, serenely, "I'll go 
over to Coronado and play some tennis, 
thank you, just the same." 

It was clearly up to Wiggins. But he 
was having a hard time with his scalp-lock, 
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none of 


both hands, and a pair of feet, 
which seemed to stay put. 

Socratic came to the rescue. 

" Are you going to stand on the order of 
your going any longer, my spring beauties? 
And won’t you wish Ada Cricket success in 
her tennis? Tell her you hope she’ll win— 
all love sets.” 


“Going to—Going to—Going to" 


When we got out on the street, we 
tossed up a nickel, which decided for us 
that we were to tramp out to Lemon Grove 
and back. And on the way up Fifth street 
we picked up Shep Sutherland. 

“I was going down to National City to 
look up a prospect,” murmured Shep, un- 
easily, "but I guess а walk with you fel- 
lows will do me good." 

"What's your line, now, Shep?” Dub- 
heimer pried. 

“Oh, I'm doing a little in real estate for 
Fish. Everything’s awful quiet, though. 
Might as well tramp for the fun of it with 
you, as tramp around trying to do business 
the way things are now.” 

“Thought you intended to buy and sell 
fruit,” goaded Fussberg. 

“Well, I do," owned Shep, "but I have 
to establish an eastern connection first.” 

“Where are you going to ship? Kansas 
City or Chicago?” Dubheimer queried. 

"Well, I haven't fully decided yet,” 
hesitated Shep. “There are good points 
about both. I think I could open up ad- 
vantageous relations in either. And I may 
decide to ship to both places." 

"Of course it's none of my obstruction 
business," intoned Wiggins, “but I have 
done quite a bit of fruit brokerage in both 
Kansas City and Chicago, and I might be 
able to help you some. With whom are 
you in correspondence in these markets ?" 
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"Well, to tell you the truth," moaned 
poor Shep, perspiring more than even our 
pace up the hill and the spring weather 
seemed to warrant, "I haven't written any- 
one yet, but I am going to in a day or two. 
I'd be much obliged if you would give me 
the names of some good people in those 
places—and any others you may happen to 
know." 

Wiggins grinned at the rest of us a little 
appealingly, but, again, it was up to him, 
and we all helped him with our silence. So 
he had to do it. 

"Well, frankly, Shep, if you haven't be- 
gun correspondence yet, I'm afraid it's a 
little too late for this season. Ву this time 
all the eastern brokers and buyers have 
their connections established out here. And, 
besides, the cream of the crops have been 
bought up long ago. If you want to get 
into the game next season, come around 
about three months earlier than this, and I 
will do what I can for you." 

“Just my luck," whined Shep. “I was 
going to attend to that away back in De- 
cember, but I had so much else to do all the 
time that I didn’t get at it.” 


Pursuit of the “Thief” Begins 


"You were going to buy fruit last year, 
too, weren't you, Shep?" Socratic wanted 
to know. 

“Yes. I had the finest prospects in the 
world, and should have made a barrel of 
money, but I couldn’t get around to it on 
account of my law studies.” 

“Have you finished your law course?” 
punctured Socratic. 

“No, not yet, but I’m going to this sum- 
mer. I haven’t been able to do anything 
with it lately on account of this real estate 
business.” 

“Didn’t you tell me that you would take 
the bar exam this spring if it took a leg?” 

“Well, I believe I did say something of 
the kind, but I got a little behind, and it’s 
too late now to make up what I lost, in 
time for the exams. ГИ take it next fall, 
all right, though.” 


The Chase Grows Hot 


"When do you expect to take up your 
studies again?” 
“Oh, I can’t tell. 


summer. 


Sometime during the 
There’s plenty of time.” 
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"[sn't that what you told me last fall, 
when you decided to take the exam this 
spring ?” 

"Is и?’ I don’t know but you're right. 
Well, time does fly, doesn't it? But I'm 
going to have stacks of time this summer, 
and I'll be ready for the fall exam, all right 
all right." 

"Will you have plenty of time, Shep, if 
you never begin ?" 

“But I will begin, Socratic.” 

“When?” 

“Well, just as soon as I can get at it?" 

“Tonight?” 

“Well, not so soon as all that, of course. 
There’s no great rush. I thought I should 
go down to the Lyric tonight. They have 
some new pictures down there that I want 
to see." 

“Tomorrow night then ?" 

“Why, what's all the rush, Socratic. I've 
got time to burn. No, I'm going over to 
Coronado with the boys tomorrow night." 

"Do you usually go somewhere, with 
someone in the evening ?" 

“Yes—it’s no fun sticking around home 
this weather." 

“Think it will: be any easier to stick 
around home during the summer, Shep?” 

“Мо suppose not—but I'll have to do it 
in order to get ready for that bar exam." 


Cornering the “Thief” 


“Honest, now, Shep—look me in the eye, 
boy—how much have you accomplished 
since you left High School, eight years 
ago?" б 

“Not much, I'm afraid,” sighed Shep, 
kicking up the dust. "But luck has been 
against me.” 

"How's that?" 

"Well, somehow or other, nothing that 
I have started seems to have panned out 
very well." 

"Have you ever really started any- 
thing ?" 

“Why sure. Lots of things." 

"Sure you weren't always just 'going to' 
start?" 

"Well, I did start my law course, any- 
how ?" 

"How long ago?" 

“Five years." 
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"How much time have you put into it in 
actual study?” 

"Well, that's hard to зау—Т have been 
Е so much—perhaps а year т 
all." 

“And how long is it supposed to take to 
finish the course?" 

“Two years.” 

“And you expect to do a year's work be- 
tween now and fall?” 

"Oh, yes. I learn very rapidly when I 
get at it." 

“But do you ever get at it, Shep? Hon- 
est, now. What has been your experience 
these last five years?" 

"Well, I'll own up I don't get down to 
business as often as I ought to." 

"And when you do get to work, do you 
stick to it?" 

"Not very well, I'm afraid." 


Getting the Handcuffs on the “Thief” 


“Then what are you going to do about 
it?” 

“Well, I suppose I'll have to get busy." 

"Is that a brand new resolution for 
you?” 

“Why, no, I guess not. In fact, to tell 
you the truth, it is one I make several 
times a day. But somehow or other I never 
seem to get action on it to amount to any- 
thing. I had never thought of it before, 
but I guess I'm almost helplessly a pro- 
crastinator. Ginkles! "That's horrible! Is 
there any cure for it, Socratic?” 

“If you went right home now, this min- 
ute, and got out your law books, and began 
to study, it would be cured for this after- 
noon, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Well, you could do that, couldn't you?” 

"Oh, yes, I could." 


"And if, every time you felt that you 
ought to do a thing, you were to get action, 
then and there, and do it, you would cure 
that much more procrastination, wouldn't 
you?" 

"Yes, but I couldn't always get action, 
then and there, as you say." 

"Well, you could begin on the little 
things, the easy things, couldn't you ?" 

“Yes, I suppose I could." 
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"And the more often you did things on 
time, without procrastination, the stronger 
would become the habit of decision and 
despatch, wouldn't it?” 

“Of course. That is the law of habit.” 


Getting an Incentive 


“You got pretty instantaneous action last 
winter when you decided to jump into the 
bay and pull Pejor out of the water, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, but poor Pejor was drowning— 
would have gone down for the third time if 
I hadn’t reached him just when I did.” 

“Then you can get quick and vigorous 
action when you have a strong incentive, I 
take it?” 

"Looks that way." 

"Well, then, it would pay you to get 
some powerful incentive, wouldn't it?" 

""Yes—but how?” 

“What is your purpose in life, Shep?” 

“Why, to make good—be somebody—do 
something worth while.” 

“Маке good at what? Be who? 
what that is worth while?” 

“Well, ГИ own I never thought the 
thing out very definitely. And I know I 
ought to, too. I must make my mind 
about those things very soon.” 

“Why not now?” 

"Ginkles! That’s the way to begin, all 
right. What would you advise me to do 
about it?” 

“Well, do you want to be a lawyer?” 

“Yes, that is why I am studying law.” 

“What particular branch of legal work 
do you think you would like the best ?” 

"Corporation law, I guess. Never 
thought much about it." 


"Well, then, why not fix your purpose 
to become the attorney for the Stratton in- 
terests in this county when Deckings dies 
or retires? He'll do one or the other by 
the time you are ready to take the place?" 

“До you think I could ?" 


"You have the brains, haven't you, Shep, 
if you would only get action?” 

"Yes, it is very easy for me to learn." 

"And if you had that position in view, 
with all the financial, social, and political 
power that goes with it, you would have 
some incentive for action, wouldn't you?” 


Do 
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“Ginkles! You bet I would! And ГИ 


do it, too." 
Persistence and Faith 


“Do you think you can if you drop back 
into the old ways occasionally ?"' 

“No. I guess I'll have to make it very 
strong with myself not to permit any re- 
lapse." 

“And do you think that you will do it if 
you get discouraged, and lose faith in your- 
self and the method you are using to culti- 
vate your will?” 

“That would be fatal, I guess. But you 
have made me see that the thing can be 
done, Socratic. And ГИ keep it up, and 
keep believing in it.” 

“Think you may find it mighty hard, 
sometimes ?” 

"Suppose so. The old habit is mighty 
strong—I have been growing it so long." 

“Then, when you feel that the ground is 
slipping a little under your feet, don't you 
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think it might help a little to talk to your- 
self—to command yourself to do the thing 
you know you ought to do?” 

"[ think that would be a mighty great 
help.” 

“Will you do it?” 

“Yep.” 

“Going to get out those law books to- 
night ?" 

“Sure thing—and every night except Sat- · 
urday and Sunday from now on until I’m 
admitted to the bar.” 

“You win,” ended Socratic, taking an 
orange out of his pocket and opening the 
stem end of it. 

“There is something for every one of us 
in that tidy little conversation,” admitted 
Wiggins, striking his open palm with his 
fist and tightening his lean jaw. 


Not in rewards, but in the strength to 
strive, the blessing lies.——John Townsend 
Trowbridge. 


Keep Your Grit 


Hang on! Cling on! No matter what they say. 
Rush on! Sing on! Things will come your way. 
Sitting down and whining never helps a bit— 

Best way to get there is by keeping up your grit. 


Don’t give up hoping when the ship goes down, 
Grab a spar or something—just refuse to drown. 
Don't think you're dying just because you're hit, 
Smile in face of danger and hang on to your grit. 


Folks die too easy—they sort of fade away; 

Make a little error, and give up in dismay. 

Kind of man that's needed is the man with ready wit, 
To laugh at pain and trouble and keep up his grit. 


— Selected. 


Small Change for the Mental Cash Regis- 
ter : minted by W. А. Mackenzie, M. D. 


The now in everything is pregnant with 
possibilities. 


Lies are wild onions in the success-field 
and may so reproduce their kind as to stamp 
out the golden wheat of developed possibili- 
ties. 


There may be “a fly in every ointment,” 
but remember, the fly itself is usually over- 
come. 


Gossip is the green scuin on the beautiful 
pool of femininity. 


'There's a difference between placidity 
and stagnation. Witnesseth the deep, silent 
shady pool where the big fish lie as com- 
pared with the scum-covered hole in the old 
creek bed, reeking with miasma, caused by 
the brook's lost vitality. Ве calm, young 
man, but never stationary! 


Worry not at reverses or disappointments 
—they only contrast the brighter things. 
Even the sun, personification of glory, has 
spots to vary the monotony. 


А fellow, wanting a job, dropped into 
my office for a recommendation and inci- 
dentally a loan to suitably equip him for 
acceptance of the place. I was almost per- 
suaded until he spent half hour telling me 
of the various jobs he had tried and tied 
loose from—‘because they were too hard." 
'The fellow who wants a job can't see the 
work for his enthusiasm to accomplish bet- 
ter things. Any young man should quit a 
job for lack of work enough to let him 
properly develop—never because of extra 
effort demanded. 


It’s easy to sell padded pantaloons to a 
youth as he lies face down across the mater- 
nal knee interviewing the possibilities of the 
hair-brush industry. But it takes a real 
salesman to, a few days later, sell the same 
youth a copy of the “Ethics of Good Con- 
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duct." Salesmanship creates a desire with- 
out waiting for events to give birth to it. 


Yes, great men have bilged with booze— 
have ever orgied with opium. We can't 
deny DeQuincy. Still—no telling what 
the latter would have been sans deadly 
dope. Besides, few have big enough brains 
to survive the miasma. 


I once sold an infidel a copy of Talmage’s 


“Shots at Sundry Targets," a work preg- 


nant with religious fervor, because the 
buyer thought the pictures excellent take- 
offs on religion. By the time he read the 
book, I was far, far away. All of which, 
though it wasn’t business building, goes to 
show that you’d better get a customer’s 
viewpoint before digging deep into his 
vitals. 


An old negro “boot-legger” was finally 
caught and searched, only to find no “‘light- 
ning-rod” on his person, and he cried glee- 
fully: “НеаБ, but gone!” Some men search 
for opportunity and get the same answer. 


The fellow that can’t hear the success 
waves beating on the shores of his own soul 
couldn’t hear Opportunity if he used a meg- 
aphone. 


Leopardy is jeopardy. Leopardize your 
youth with vice and jeopardize the golden 
hue of old age’s happiness. 

The big “Г ат” boss generally gets the 
little “I ams" to work for him. 


System is the harmony of business music 
—chance and hurry, the rag-time. 


Impetuosity is enthusiasm with the low 
speed not working. Beware of the hills. 


An empty mind, like a vacuum cleaner, 
gets all the dust. 


On the tail of a trolley, while riding 
home in the gloom of a December eve, I 
heard a young man boasting to laughing 
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companions of how “he tapped his em- 
ployer's till" and of "how many molls he 
had led astray.” This youth, ГЇ wager, 
would call Carnegie a crook, a New 
Thoughter a crank, Frances E. Willard a 
dame, never dreamed of a subconscious—and 
in after years, will swear that Fate was 
“agin” him. And he wore the latest clothes, 
too. A smooth and pretty coat hath the 
reptile. 


The truly great are never lonesome save 
in a crowd—only awed when alone with 
the subconscious self. 


Beware of the fellow with the “easy- 
money-no-work” proposition. Remember— 
the race-track tout was always broke. 


When you work—work; when you fish 
—fish. Don’t spend all your working 
hours dreaming of the “ole fishin’ hole," or 
all your vacation worrying about business. 


You can’t make a hair turn into a snake 
even if you do leave it in a bucket of water 
for three weeks; but you can, without specs, 
see the fangs and hear the rattle of a tra- 
ducer. 


The best and only honest way to look for 
“suckers” is to use a mirror. 


Pandora's box never let loose half as 
many devils as the lips of a liar. 


I wonder if the apples Eve ate weren't 
those of false ambition. 


I like to think of The Absolute as the 
epitome of Controlled Power and Kindly 
Reserve—not as an example of angry weak- 
ness, ready to land on struggling mortality 
with the sand-bag of punishment. 


Don't use the sand of deceit as your 
foundation for business building. 


Some men think they're outgrowing their 
positions when its only their heads outgrow- 
ing their derbies. 


When you start a business letter with “I 
beg," you're liable to wait in vain for atten- 
tion. Even the office boy knows enough to 
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admit no beggars within the old man's 
sanctum. 


Don't knock. "There's something wrong 
with even the finest machinery if there's a 
knock in its “innards.” . Criticism is fine— 
but it shows the better way. It's anabolism 
versus katabolism. "Those words I had to 
get rid of and now feel better. 


Failure is just the bitter rind of success. 
The chicken-hearted don't bite through the 


skin. 


Mr. Employe, when you get smart with 
a customer, you're a thief! Hard words, 
but true, because you're stealing one of the 
bricks that the old man wants used in busi- 
ness building. 


Some merchants are so "sot" in their 
ways that they can't see over the edges of 
the rut into which they've dropped. They 
can’t see Progress with specs on and are as 
antiquated as the old farmer who “ 'lowed 
he didn't need a room with a bath at the 
hotel kase he didn't expect to stay until 
Saturday." 


The leaning tower of your mortal deeds 
is going to cast a shadow into the coming 
sphere by which the pattern of your oppor- 
tunity there is to be cut. 


In criticizing Dr. Cook, remember that 


` he did come back. Then he went away 


again. 


The young reptile who delights in be- 
smirching the name of woman has, as a 
usual thing, never been very close to a real 
one since he lay across mother's knee. 


Success frequently filters out of Life's tin 
cup through the pin-holes of wasted mo- 
ments. 


You can't always please everybody. I 
once gave some medicine to a young man. 
Next day he eloped and was married. His 
irate mother called me up and told me not 
to dare give any of the same to his brother, 
as he was her only support. 


You may use a marked deck and think 
you're winning in Life's game, but old 
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Sheriff Compensation will grab you just 
^ across Infinity's state line if he doesn't get 
you in Mortality's territory. 


In judging men, don't put too much 
stress on external appearances. Many a 
$100 bill looks awfully dirty in life's battle. 


Whittle your expenditures with the blade 
of foresight. 


Put on your subconscious goggles and see 
the opportunities peering out at you from 
the pigeon-holes of the old desk. 


The only place "Pull" is of value is in 
making candy, and here, as in seeking a job, 
it lessens the “stick-to-it-ive-ness.” 


I once superintended the making of sox. 
We employed convict labor. Prior to my 
regime, the “‘Hole”—prison place of punish- 
ment—was always full of workmen for 
failure to perform their tasks. Believing in 
non-resistence, intelligently applied, I estab- 
lished a little sliding scale of rewards, a 
merit system, which cost the company a few 
plugs of tobacco weekly, increased the out- 
put 100 per cent in four months, and I 
never had a man sent to the dungeon while 
I was employed by the firm. Moreover, 
every convict would fight for me. Sym- 
pathy (not maudlin), encouragement, sun- 
shine and smiles accomplish wonders in the 
business game. 


: Every piece of work you do is a reflection 
of yourself. If it’s poor, there’s a loose cog 
in your economy. Tighten it up. Competi- 
tion is swift in Life’s race, pressure’s high 
and a weak cog may wreck the whole 
machinery along the way. 


Love of money may be the root of all 
evil, but the love of making money, cogni- 
zant of the good that you can do with it, is 
the root of most ambition. 


The tailor whose advertisement of his 
beautiful Easter suits is headed: “Your 
Easter Dinner,” is liable to soon be without 
any meals at all. Get the eye and attention 
grabber pertinent to your business gleaming 
in your head-line. A man can enjoy a good 
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dinner in a pair of overalls and isn't looking 
for clothes when he's thinking of roast dom- 
inecker-. 


Throw out the life-line if you see a 
brother sinking in Life's maelstrom. But 
don't let him hang to it the rest of his days. 
Teach him to swim and turn him loose 
again. If he's worth while, his initiative 
will float him all right. 


A rotund and self-admiring medical lec- 
turer teaches that a man with a floating 
tenth rib can't weather life's battle for suc- 
cess. Scientific bosh! With brains, a back- 
bone, and a clean soul a man will succeed 
even if every rib rattles like a pea in a pod. 
Do you suppose that the Absolute unlocks 
the door of success with a key made of one 
measly little spare-rib ? 


Charon is much maligned, simply because 
those left behind can't see the palm trees 
across the river. I believe he's in for hand- 
shaking when he lands the unleashed souls 
оп the green shores of Unlimitation, fra- 
grant with Opportunity. 


When the prodigal returns, it's all right 
to kill the fatted calf. But save the toughest 
piece of the hide to tan the seat of his Jack 
Rabbits if he hasn't learned enough while 
gone to hustle, after the festivities are over. 
lf you can't get results after joyful tears 
shed—try the wood shed. Needn’t get a 
new set of trousers if his old ones are a 
trifle porous. Get next to Nature. 


The ‘iver is often the switch which shoots 
the business man into the side-track of inac- 
tivity. Let Right Living be your Chief 
Despatcher and Wellville—beg pardon, 
Mr. Post—will hang a green lantern out 
for your business special. 


A long ancestral tree often bears with- 
ered fruit. You can graft a pennyroyal 
lineage bush with the buds of integrity and 
energy, water it with perseverance, glint 
its foliage with the sunshine of confidence, 
and it will produce success apples even in 
post-oak soil. 


The colored custodian of our culinary 
destinies calls herself the White Lily, 
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though she's as black as a shirker's success 
chances. If half the business men would 
look on the dark side of things thus optimis- 
tically failure couldn't find roots. 


Whenever the incandescent of your abil- 
ity will fit a 1,000-candle power socket and 
give adequate light for the room it takes, 
Nature will provide one for it. Тоо many 
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little Christmas-tree bulbs are flickering 
miserably on an arc-light circuit already— 
so increase your candle power. 


Don't imitate—originate. 
lesser planets shine by reflection. 


Only the 


Every time I see a frown I believe there 
are a million microbes born. 


The Intensive Life 


By MILTON BEJACH 


EVER since Nogi, Togo, and a few 
other slanteyed gentlemen of yellow 
hue applied the voltage where it would do 
tue most good—or harm—to the Russians, 
we have been interested in the Japanese. 


We have had Jap war scares so often 
that the yellowest managing editor of the 
yellowest newspaper in the country says, 
“Ditch it,” when another is sighted. 

We are convinced that the reason the 
Japanese made the Russians squirm and 
holler "enough," is because they were 
braver and better men and better led. 

We now have a new light on the sub- 
ject. We all know that “wars are won by 
the army that has the fullest belly,” to 
quote Napoleon. The Japs had sufficient 
to eat, but so did the Russians. The thing 
that made for Japanese victory was the 
training each Jap had. 

Here are some figures; think them over, 
and then we'll talk figures in this business. 

Japan supports a population of 51,000,- 
000 on an area of arable land that could 
be contained in a circle with a radius of 75 
miles, which is considerably less than the 
distance from New York to Philadelphia. 

'There are farms that are called "worn 
out" in many New England and middle 
states, to say nothing of ranches in the 
west that would equal the whole of the 
tillable surface of the Japanese islands, 
merely because our scant skill and fickle 
patience are exhausted, and not because 
they do not contain under their hidebound 
sods the making of the food of millions. 
The teeming little farms of Japan were 
cropped a thousand vears before the РИ- 
grims started to work. 
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Each Japanese who has had anything to 
do with agriculture has learned intensive 
farming. 

Each Jap who has had military training 
has been trained intensively; that is, he has 
been taught how to eat, sleep, drink, shoot 
and to know the value of his bullets. 

Some Frenchman who represented his 
country as a military spectator with the 
Japanese says the brown men count their 
shots in battle as coolly as they do at 
target practice. They make every shot 
count, and "the shots that hit are the shots 
that count," we are told by our most 
intensive statesman, Mr. Roosevelt. 

In this business the sales that count are 
the ones that are closed, not the ones that 
will be closed next week or next month. 
Intensive work, combining the territory 
thoroughly, working every prospect and 
staying with him until the bell rings or 
there is absolutely no chance at that time, 
will make for high commissions, names in 
the High Roller Club and commendatory 
letters from your district manager and the 
sales manager. 

"There's a big lesson in the story of the 
Japanese. And I, for one, am not above 
learning from them. 


We know what we are, but not what we 
may be.—Shakespeare. 


Strength of character consists of two 
things—power of will and power of self- 
restraint. It requires two things, therefore, 
for its existence—strong feelings and 
strong command over them.—Frederick W. 
Robertson. 


Random Stories and Comments on Busi- 
ness and Advertising by Various Writers 


Paying for Unfavorable 
Attention 


N West Lexington Street there is a 

store that sells furs and suits. No firm 
name appears anywhere оп the premises. А 
day or so ago a Sun representative noticed 
a very pretty fur coat in the window of 
this store. On the garment there was a 
sign like this: 


"REDUCED $9.98" 


It was plainly to be seen that the fur coat 
so marked was a sensational bargain at that 
figure. Inquiry of one of the clerks inside 
the store, however, developed this remark- 
able statement: "Oh, no; $9.98 isn't the 
price of the coat. It has been reduced 
$9.98. The original price was $29.98. We 
are selling it now for $20." 

Well, of all the tricky ways of doing 
business this is about the limit! 

The Sun representative was not the only 
person inveigled into the store by this sign. 

Dozens of women, attracted by the ap- 
parent cheapness of that coat, entered the 
store, only to learn that the sign was an 
outrageous deception. Once inside, it was 
found to be the policy of this store to show 
the disappointed inquirer something "just 
as роо4.”. 

-Steer clear, dear reader, of the deceptive 
advertiser. It is a pretty sure bet that the 
man who is afraid to put his name on his 
store has good reason for it. 

'The day when advertisements that delib- 
erately falsify can get and hold business is 
past. 

Today advertising is on a solid, sound, 
honest basis. 

All of our big local advertisers stand 
back of their printed statements. 

No man can build a successful business 
based on misrepresentation. 

No merchant can get the confidence of 
thé great buying public unless he is just as 
honest in his advertising as he is expected 
to be in his persorial relations with his fel- 
low-men. 
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Timeliness in Advertising 
Ву Jerome P. Fleishman 
H ERE is a little story from Everybody's 
Magazine showing how quick-witted- 
ness proved a valuable advertising asset: 

It happened in Topeka. Three clothing 
stores are on the same block. One morning 
the middle proprietor saw to the right of 
him a big sign—‘Bankrupt Sale," and to 
the left—"Closing Out at Cost.” Twenty 
minutes later there appeared over his own 
door, in large letters—''Main Entrance." 

Another irfstance of timeliness: Last 
week the windows of the retail stores in 
this city blossomed with air-craft of every 
size and design, from the dainty Latham 
monoplane made of sweetmeats and dis- 
played in the window of a confectionery 
establishment, to the almost life-size biplane 
with a set of metal propellers and an amaz- 
ing spread of real canvas above the en- 
trance to a prominent moving-picture 
parlor. 


Everybody was interested in aviation, 


‚апа our shrewd merchants took advantage 


of that interest and centered attention on 
their respective wares. 

Aviation week is history. But people 
are still interested in your goods, Mr. Mer- 
chant. And you can direct their attention 
your way through the judicious use of 
newspaper advertising. 


Berger’s New Catalog 
By А. К. Wines 
NEW, thoroughly up-to-date catalog 
has been issued by the Berger Manu- 
facturing Company, of Canton, Ohio. It 
deals with the products of that concern's 
steel office furniture department. 

Besides being a typical example of high- 
class typographical art, it is clear, concise 
and succinct. It supersedes all previous edi- 
tions of catalogs of this company’s steel 
filing devices and office equipment. It con- 
tains a wealth of information and is a val- 
uable reference guide to purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers. 
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'The new catalog shows many new and 
especially useful combinations, gives dimen- 
sions, etc. It well illustrates the progressive 
steps taken by the Berger company in the 
steel office furniture шд. 


the Doctor of Some 
orporation Ills 
By E. H. Morse 


W. LEE told two hundred members 
* of the Business Science Club of New 
. York, at their monthly meeting Tuesday, 
January 10th, what publicity can do for 
public utility corporations. 

During the course of his remarks he took 
occasion to criticise severely the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Company in its atti- 
tude toward the public. It was due to this, 
he believed, that the proposed subway ex- 
tensions were not yet under way. If the 
Interborough had followed a policy of edu- 
cational publicity, stating frankly in the 
newspapers what it proposed to do and ac- 
complish, both for itself and the public, and 
had shown its sincerity by improving its 
service to the best of its ability, the subway 
extensions would now be under construc- 
tion. 

The greatest mistake made by most pub- 
lic utility corporations, Mr. Lee thought, 
is to wait until it is too late before calling 
in the doctor—the doctor in this case being 
a poli :у of publicity. 

'The corporations give too great heed to 
their lawyers, who naturally are the great- 
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est foes to corporate publicity, as they are 
accustomed to doing things in the dark. 

He believes this idea is changing rapidly, 
however, as many public utility corpora- 
tions are now taking the public into their 
confidence and with excellent results, both 
to the corporations and to the public. He 
cited the publicity work of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of this city as an example. 

Frank W. Noxon, the secretary of the 
Railway Business Association, told the 
members of the club how his association 
is striving to bring about better days for 
the railroads and the business world in gen- 
eral by means of publicity. The aim of the 
association is to give aid to their salesmen 
by helping their customers, the railroads. 
One way of accomplishing this is to have 
an eye open to the various matters of legis- 
lation that are constantly coming up 
throughout the country. The association 
seeks to get the aid of the investor, a highly 
important factor in the situation. 

The members of the association have rea- 
son to believe, Mr. Noxon said, that the 
attitude of the public toward the railroads 
is changing, due to slow realization that 
the laws relative to railroad matters and 
those proposed have not been the work of 
the more substantial part of the public. 
The association believes, however, in sane 
legislation, the idea of its members being 
that new conditions require changes in the 
laws. What the association desires is to see 
these changes brought about with the least 
amount of suffering. 


not been hitherto collected into writing, to the 


1 НЕ wisdom touching negotiation or business hath 


great derogation of learning, 


* * œ but for 


the wisdom of business, wherein man's life is most con- 


versant, there be no books of it, except some few scattered 
advertisements, that have no proportion to the magnitude 
of this subject—Francis Bacon. 
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The True Economic Status of Business 
and Monopoly : by Charles H. Ingersoll 


F MONOPOLY is a beneficent thing, 
reasoning broadly, it should be equally 
good for business and for the people 

at large. If, however, as is generally con- 
tended and conceded, monopoly is opposed 
to the common interest, I venture the prop- 
osition that it is also and in equal extent op- 
posed to business interest. 


Monopoly is distinctly in favor of "spe- 
cial interests," business and otherwise. А 
(real) statesman bases all his propositions 
upon the common interest as against that of 
the few or favored. So it seems clear to me 
that the analogy in “business statesman- 
ship" must be clearly established and ad- 
hered to. 

Business Democracy 


What concerns us as business students 
and business men is, in the business field, 
exactly what should concern the politician 
in the civic field, namely, “the greatest good 
to the greatest number," and every other 
democratic proposition. 

In other words, I am considering busi- 
ness in the terms and from the standpoints 
of democracy. 

If you believe in democracy, you should 
readily accept the idea of "business de- 
mocracy.” If you believe in aristocracy or 
plutocracy, you naturally won't be interested 
in what I shall say about business in rela- 
s to economics—nor probably anything 
else. 

You may say the analogy is imaginary ; 
that politics may involve morality and 
ethics, but business is business; that run- 
ning business with a political compass, no 
matter how correct in the abstract, is, at 
least, unscientific. 

But to this I will reply that although my 
argument may seem to savor of idealism, it 
is meant to be purely from the standpoint 
of business as such, cold-blooded and selfish, 
if you please. 

The only qualification to this statement 
is that the subject be considered broadly, 
from the standpoint of all business, and not 
from that of any cult or class. 
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Every maladjustment in society has, I 
think, a prototype in business, and needs the 
same general treatment. 

Concentration of business in vast units re- 
flects the vast unspendable fortunes in indi- 
vidual hands, and carries with it the 
obverse picture of small and middle class . 
enterprises wiped out and the masses of 
people becoming pauperized. 


Business and Monopoly Distinct 
and Antagonistic Р 

Every unhealthy sign exhibited by the 
people produces a reflection in industry and 
in business. 

“А nation half slave and half free" ар- 
plies forcibly to the business department of 
society. 

The "dog eat dog" phase of business is 
only economic from the narrow standpoint 
of the big dog. 

Ап outcry against poverty is not neces- 
sarily a plea for ignorance and shiftlessness, 
but rather for fair conditions for intelli- 
gence and thrift. 

A protest against concentration in busi- 
ness is not a pleg for mediocrity, but rather 
for conditions that will give the small busi- 
ness man a fair chance. 

Nor is it a protest against capital, but 
against monopoly. 

Nor against brains legitimately used, but 
against an abnormal return to those who 
are able by use of wit and cleverness to ob- 
tain unfair advantage. 

It is quite the mode nowadays for the 
business man, especially the little fellow, to 
rise in defense of monopoly, using handily 
the many specious arguments that stand be- 
tween exploitation and an outraged people. 

But I believe business has nothing in 
common with monopoly, and should not 
hold its brief. - a 

Business is the victim of monopoly, just 
as the masses of the people are, and should 
make common cause with the people for its 
extermination. 

If business is business, monopoly is ex- 
ploitation, and works just as effectively 
against business as against the people. 
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Lest we forget, the premise of this series 
of talks is that good business is good eco- 
nomics, and, therefore, that the ultimate 
business man must know and live up to 
economic truth. 


Business Progressing Toward 
Democracy 


This won't be tomorrow; there's no 
hurry; but I am sure this is the trend ; that 
progress is visible, and that I have stated 
the goal. 

To reiterate in another form: 

Business is trying to understand its own 
economics, and develop efficiency, and is 
succeeding at least measurably; but it does 
not recognize in any definite way the more 
abstract laws to which it necessarily is sub- 
ject. 

If a policy seems profitable, it is followed 
though it obviously violates an economic 
law. 

Conservatism of the kind that would 
waive apparent profits in favor of an eco- 
nomically correct course is not practised. 

In fact, it is presumed that economics 
and business are incompatible; that the 
former is ethics and the latter money- 
making, and that they don't hitch. 

A good “economist” is considered a poor 
business man, and especially a poor money- 
getter, because standing between “love and 
duty.” 

But to all this I protest that this order of 
things is steadily changing, and as worldly 
conditions are improving, business is get- 
ting more in harmony with economics. 

The first step in this process—highly de- 
veloped production—is already taken; the 
final step we have just begun seriously to 
think about—that is, distribution of the 
product. 

And as this wonderful process is per- 
fected, business will see its relation to eco- 
nomics unfold. 


How Monopoly Hurts the Monopolist 
and Others 

Now, all this sounds like preaching: “Ве 
good and you will be happy ;" “Honesty is 
the best policy," etc, so we will come to 
earth and see if we can make good with a 
few examples that will seem "practical." 

Suppose you make corn shellers. You go 
to Washington and get fifty per cent pro- 
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tection, double your price and profits and 
make a “pile” in a few years. 

But suppose.in this process you "run 
down at the heel" as a real business man; 
being "protected," you don't need to look 
after yourself, your designs, your plant; 
have you gained? Suppose you grow to a 
trust and drive out all the-other makers. 
Have they gained? Suppose you have con- 
tributed to a general condition of "high 
cost of living" poverty, unemployment, 
which after years reacts on you. Have you 
gained? 

So, would it not have been more profit- 
able, in an average way, to stick to the 
economic law of freedom and no special 
privileges? 

Better to have remained a business man 
than enter the realm of subsidy? 

Now, business is а great sufferer from 
undue taxation; in fact, nearly all taxation 
is upon industry; your plant, your store, 
your stock, your debts, your home, all are 
taxed to your detriment, and discourage- 
ment. But, as a business man, you may 
cherish speculation in practically untaxed 
vacant real estate. 

А course in economics might cost you 
some monopolistic gains, as you would ad- 
vocate transferring the tax from business to 
land monopoly—but the average would be 
a big gain to your business interests. 

Your present business interests might tell 
you to invest in your local street car com- 
pany—a combination of business and то. 
nopoly paying twenty per cent. 

Applied economics would confiscate the 
franchise and with it fourteen per cent of 
your dividends, and hold you to six per 
cent, but unless you were a professional 
monopolist, and, therefore, not a business 
man, you would recoup this loss in various 
ways in improved business and civic condi- 
tions. 

You may “own” a water power which 
economic conversation laws disturb; but 
you will, if your business interests are at all 
varied, get ample compensation under the 
new order. 

А lowering tariff may put you out of 
business if yours is a purely hot-house in- 
dustry, but the chances are it will simply 
compel you to lower prices and per cent 
profits, improve your methods, double your 
volume and make you into a business man. 
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And so on through the gamut of monopo- 
listic business enterprises; reducing them to 
their elements and eliminating the mo- 
nopoly will prove an incalculable gain to 
the business. 


The Attitude of the Professional 
Economist 


And how about the other fellows—"'the 
rest of us"—who haven't any of these “ѕре- 
cial privileges?" We who make up ninety 
per cent of the citizenship and business 
world? 

We have nothing to lose and everything 
to gain, under a full enforcement of eco- 
nomic law. 

And are you so sure you are among the 
privileged ten per cent? Or are you taking 
some "economist's" word for it? 

I think I have intimated that every 
proposition of exploitation has the sanction 
of some school of political economy. 

There are gentlemen filling chairs in 
subsidized colleges, who have proved that 
the very existence of the people of our 
country is due to the protective tariff. 

How easy, then, to make every business 
man a partner and partisan of monopoly, 
instead of its relentless foe, as he should be. 

I here call the business student’s atten- 
tion to a type of business man which, 
though I believe it is on the wane, is still 
too large in numbers and influence. 

Largely due to environment, he is the 
most useless of citizens; while considering 
himself the most practical, he lives in a 
fool's paradise; always shying at visions or 
ideals, he is the victim of ingrown practica- 
bility; so afraid of theories that he strug- 
gles under the handicap of none. | 

Pulled hither and уоп by financial, com- 
mercial and social influences, he represents 
an approximate vacuum of convictions; at- 
tuned only to immediate business considera- 
tions, he ceases to be an agent in any others; 
and in business he is narrow as a matter of 
course. 

The spirit of graft, "honest" and other- 
wise, dominates him, and makes him a de- 
fender of systematic depredation; his moral 
courage is a shadow; he is toothless; ex- 
pediency is his god; principle is known only 
in its rudiments. 

The great monopolists and exploiters do 
not, in themselves, present a big problem. 
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'They would, from top-heaviness, oppression 
and avarice, overreach themselves, and 
yield to the force of a healthy public opin- 
ion focused upon an economic system that 
would displace them. 


Where the Inertia Is 


The big problem is the middle class, the 
"bourgeoise" both of citizens and merchants 
who constitute the bulwark of the monopo- 
list and especially the system that feeds him. 
Withdraw this support and he falls. 

'This middle class, made up of the near- 
wise, near-aristocratic and near-rich, is the 
real stumbling block of progress in every 
field, commercial and otherwise. 

And in this stratum is found the average 
business man; fighting the battles of the 
system that is benevolently assimilating 
him and crucifying the democracy that 
would save him. 

We may some day look back on an as 
sortment of notions and false ideas, under 
which business has staggered, and wonder 
how it has survived the burden. 


We are now seeing the dawning intelli- 
gence on such subjects as advertising, sales- 
manship, organization, efficiency, etc., all of 
which argues both the great importance of, 
and the great deficiency in, economic view- 
point. 

And this same scrutiny also gives definite 
promise of development. 


The End In View 


I am not pessimistic as to the capability 
of the business men to develop. Не has 
shown this ability in many ways by doubling 
his efficiency many times in a decade. 

It is simply a question of will he go on 
and develop the co-operative spirit; make 
sure of his relations to the rest of the 
world; master public questions; get rid of 
his fetiches; get in the attitude of being 
willing to make small immediate sacrifices, 
to large eventual gains; also small personal 
sacrifices to great general gains; see him- 
self as one of "us" and not merely as an 
individual ? 

Now, let's see whither our talk is drift- 
ing. 

First, as I see it, not to any new religion 
or code of ethics, nor even new science— 
even if it be that of economics; but, I hope. 
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to a realization of the many truths our lips 
have been taught to repeat, but which have 
never been fitted to our lives, commercial, 
social, and private. 

I have been asked to show my creden- 
tials, qualifying me to teach the hallowed 
subject of economics, and I frankly say I 
have none, unless possibly а democratic 
viewpoint may save me. 

*Hand-me-down" economics, unfortu- 
nately, do not, in detail at least, apply to 
our problem. We must make and often re- 
vise our working creed from the principles 
shown us by such great philosophers as 
Mill, Smith, Dove, George, Jefferson and 
Lincoln. : 

I do not take this to be a denial of au- 
thority, or of the importance of study, but 
a position we have found necessary to prog- 
ress in other familiar fields, such as organ- 
ization, salesmanship, etc. 

I don't think there is any economic 
` formula; it is in the making, just as sales 
and mechanical efficiency are. 

Beyond a few vital principles that are as 
much ethical and moral as economic, I 
don't think there is much to be drawn from 
“authorities.” 

The idea that economics is a dogma or 
creed is as much a damaging and foolish no- 
tion as that efficiency, morals or religion 
are. 

If we can adopt the statement of democ- 
racy as our guide, personally and in busi- 
ness, it only remains to fill in the details, 
which process is mainly a composite work, 
always going on. 


What Democracy in Business Would 
Accomplish 


But if we cannot agree that business is a 
system of vast interdependency; that its 
measure of success must be applied to all 
and not merely to the high spots, and to all 
times, and not merely to boom periods; 
that any advantage given to an individual 
or business must be at the expense of all 
others, and is therefore uneconomic and un- 
profitable; if we cannot get together on this 
basis we must continue to war with each 
other, under which conditions the monopo- 
lists—the fortunate ones—will continue to 
thrive from the little we as a whole will 
make over a bare living. 
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A study of democratic economics will 
enable you to separate business from mo- 
nopoly and to analyze each and their rela- 
tion to each other; to see that to the 
contrary of monoply being inseparable from 
and beneficial to business, it is distinct from 
business and fatal to its interests, 


And economics will also eventually prove 
to monopolists that their “business” is a 
mere obsession and unnecessary either to 
their peace of mind or material welfare. 


The new and better economic order will 
not merely improve the condition of the 
common people and common business man, 
but it will make monopolists harmonious 
with the whole. 


Fate 


By Jessie L. Bronson 


D О YOU at times feel yourself in the 
grasp of some force—unseen, power- 
ful, majestic, beyond resistance or control? 
“Рае,” you say. What is fate? 
Ап unalterable dictum of Deity before 
which we must bow, cowed and submissive? 


“The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera," and they fight against (or for) us. 
Cosmic forces, far-reaching as the ethers, 
cleft us from the quarry of destiny, and 
heredity and environment are the workmen 
than have shaped us. 

Where, then, does the human will 
come in? 

We are not playthings of Fate. 

Unconscious human choice determines the 
inscriptions we bear; and conscious human 
choice can modify the influence of heredity 
and environment. 

The mind of man is the positive pole of 
fate; heredity and environment constitute 
the negative pole. 

a is first the maker of fate, then its 
tool. 

Man first makes himself, then looks in 
the mirror of life, finds the image not good, 
tries again. 

Life is a wheel within a wheel ad in- 
finitum. 

Undeveloped man can control the small 
things of his life; conscious development 
increases his power; and who shall say that 
developed man—individualized god-head— 
is not master of his fate? 


The Fundamental Economics of City 


Building : 


by George M. Woodward 


A Paper Read Before the Regular Meet- 
ing of the Houston Real Estate Exchange 


N ANY paper of this kind which deals 
with political economy one runs great 
risk of making statements with which 

deeper students, and especially advocates of 
certain theories concerning systems of 
economy may take exception. This is not 
intended as a scientific thesis to provoke 
discussion, but rather as the statement of a 
few business propositions to stimulate 
thought to help in building Houston. 

Home building and business building are 
two of the big problems of the twentieth 
century. 'They are very similar, have 
many points in common and are merged in 
the problem of city building, where they 
are found in their most intense degree. 

In a city, as in any business enterprise, 
the question is, "Which way is the balance 
of trade?" “Is the income in excess of all 
expenses?" “Аге we able to pay for every 
necessity, including the living of all our 
(city) family, our improvements, etc., and 
have a surplus?" 


The Two Classes in the Business 
Family 


In every business enterprise the proprie- 


tor who carefully figures "cost" clearly 
recognizes two classes in his (business) 
family: those on the producing side and 
those on the expense side. 

Those on the producing side include 
those who turn raw material into finished 
product and those who exchange the fin- 
ished product for outside money. 

Those on the expense side facilitate and 
supplement the work and increase the 
capacity of the producers. "Their work is 
of secondary importance; the need for 
their activity is dependent upon the activity 
of the producer. 

"The constant problem in any business is 
. to increase the number of the producers as 

compared to the others. Only in this way 
can the proper balance be maintained, the 
right progress made, and the cash reserve 
properly increased. 
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The economics of city building present 
the same conditions and problems. Indeed, 
the problem is an even graver one in city 
building, in that its success or failure means 
success or failure to many of its business 
institutions. And yet no one man ог set 
of men are responsible for it to a degree 
that they can control conditions underlying 
it or have authority to administer remedies 
for the conditions. 

Under present day conditions any city 
which expects to live, must exchange ser- 
vices and goods for outside money—foreign 
capital — or its equivalent. Under the 
present complex system of living and doing 
business every city imports extensively to 
supply the necessities, conveniences, com- 
forts and luxuries to its citizens. 

It is impossible for its citizens, by swap- 
ping dollars, goods or services, with each 
other, to produce the money to take the 
place of what is sent out to get the 
products, goods with which to house, 
clothe, feed and entertain its citizens. 

This means, of course, that money or 
property of equal value must be exported 
to pay for these imports. 


Men and Money the Buiiding 
Material 


‘Just to the extent that money is exported, 
without corresponding imports of money to 
take its place, will a city’s cash reserve be 
depleted, its credit contracted and its 
volume of business shrink. And when its 
business shrinks—with some striking excep- 
tions—the lines of business and citizens 
which to the least extent exchange services 
or goods for outside capital are the first to 
feel the shrinkage. 

Money, or its equivalent, must be 
brought in. When a community is dealing 
with the problem of city building it is vir- 
tually working to increase its stream of 
money imports. And each loyal, progres- 
sive citizen, when squarely and honestly 
confronting the question of his duty in rela- 
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tion thereto, asks himself what he is doing 
to bring money into the community, and 
to what extent he is profiting by such work 
that others are doing. | 

The matter of imports is of the utmost 
importance. Vitally essential are the 
imports of: men and money. 

Before products can be exported to 
bring in money, money or credit must be 
brought in to till the soil or develop other 
natural resources with which to produce 
the products for export. 

Before money comes in, men must come 
and be shown the possibilities of producing 
money-making crops or other products 
whose exportation will bring in more out- 
side money. 

Of course, to a greater or less extent, 
every loyal, progressive citizen is, directly 
or indirectly, influencing men to come and 
see Houston's possibilities. But that alone 
would never build a city, even here where 
nature has made the building of a city so 
comparatively easy. 


Bringing in the Men 


It is necessary that some one should 
make a business of bringing men here. 
And it is being done by the railroads, 
immigration agents and land men. And 
because it is the business out of which they 
make their living, some’ men, offhand, 
without thinking it through, say: "Let 
the railroads and land men do the adver- 
tising of the city. It is their business." 

And cheerfully and generously are the 
land men doing their full share. One of 
them estimates that last year those in 
Houston put over two hundred thousand 
dollars into advertising the Houston dis- 
trict, and bringing here men and money. 
Of the money a gooaly share went into the 
pockets and bank accounts of the men from 
whom the newcomers buught property. 
From the balance, much was used to 
develop our resources, to increase our cash 
reserve and to help the business in our city. 

One land firm alone says that, in addi- 
tion to all the money they have caused to 
be paid to local property owners bv out of 
town investors, they have brought here 
between two hundred and hfty and three 
hundred families who are tilling the soil, 
making a good living and net profits of 
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from several hundred to eight to ten thou- 


sand dollars a year each. With these 
profits they are making improvements 
which add to the district's wealth, 


attractiveness and evidence of prosperity, 
which in turn is a strong factor in induc- 
ing other desirables to join them in adding 
to the district's property and cash. 

'The land men “ро the limit" in invest- 
ing money to bring men and money into 
the district. 


Farms and Manufacturers 


Another class of men whose business 
puts them in the city boosting class are the 
men who, as owners or brokers, deal in 
city real estate. ! 

If active sellers of property, not holders 
of it, they put in much of their time selling 
property at a price which keeps up or 
increases the price—thus adding to the 
assets of the city and increasing its credit, 
so long as buyers can be found. They rank 
high among a city's builders——men who do 
things for the benefit of the city. 

Another class of men whose business 
directly adds to a city's cash reserve are 
the tillers of the soil, already referred to. 
'Their skill, labor and cash capital coax 
‘from the earth agricultural and horticul- 
tural products which help feed a city, and 
to a greater or less extent, furnish exports 
with which to bring in outside money. 
(By way of parenthesis, we might sug- 
gest that were the right man or men to 
solicit the farmers of the Houston district 
they would doubtless contribute liberally to 
the advertising fund, which will bring 
them more neighbors and farm hands, and 
thus more rapidly increase the value of 
their lands.) 


Another class of men who add largely to 
a city's money imports are the local manu- 
facturers, particularly those who create 
values by turning local raw materials into 
valuable finished products and those whose 
products bring in money Нот great dis- 
tances. "Their business helps build a city, 
as is evidenced by the universal effort live 
cities are making to increase the dinner 
bucket army—to bring in and keep in cir- 
culation the money which keeps local busi- 
ness good, credit high and general financial 
conditions healthy. 


THE BUSINESS 


The manufacturers in doing business are 
also constantly advertising the city. 

It is also good business for them to help 
set a healthy pace in subscribing to the 
city's advertising campaign. The better 
and further a city is known the wider the 
field for its products. 

Probably next in line in city building are 
the jobbers, particularly those who assist in 
the marketing of local products—those 
whose facilities and skill render the com- 
munity valuable service in the variety and 
value of goods handled and whose activi- 
ties bring visitors, buyers and money from 
an extensive territory. For the jobber, too, 
it is good business to help populate and 
develop his city and district. It increases 
the possibilities of the field he can profit- 
ably serve. 


The Part of the Retailer 


The retailer! What part does he play 
in city building? In varying degrees he 
renders his fellow citizens real service in 
the variety, quality and value of goods he 
offers for their inspection and purchase. 
Being accessible, and having as customers 
hosts of persons who think him under obli- 
gation because they trade with him, he is 
constantly urged to subscribe to all man- 
ner of public and quasi public funds. And 
he finds it good business to do his full 
share, particularly when the fund is one 
which is of interest and benefit to a high 
percentage of his fellow citizens and where 
he and his line of business will get adver- 
tising out of his subscription, as is the case 
in the advertising fund campaign. The 
greater the number who pass his store the 
better his business—in proportion as he 
discharges the duty he owes himself and 
his city in making his store a good ad in 
itself. 

There is another class of men who are 
often known personally to a comparatively 
small circle, but who are a most important 
factor in city building—the owners of val- 
uable pieces of property and often, by far, 
the largest beneficiaries of city building. 
'They may have inherited, or for a lonz 
time owned, stores оп Broadway, Main 
street or Fifth avenue— property whose 
value, due to the growth of the city, has 
put them in the wealthy class. Or they, by 
accident or even by wise foresight, may 
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have acquired a large ranch which lay 
right across the path of the city's choice 
residence district. To become millionaires 
all they have had to do has been to provide 
their own living and the taxes on their 
property. The city has done the rest, or 
rather her progressive men, have done the 
work which helped the city make Mr. 
Large Property Owner’s holdings valuable. 
Such men, when really honest with their 
own best selves, acknowledge the debt they 
owe the city for making good their judg- 
ment and resolve to deal generously with 
it. And vel indeed, can they afford it. 


An Old Salesman’ s Soliloquy 
By H. C. McLaughlin 


Sales Manager. Account Register & Loose 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Мот long ago, I was present during a 
sale by a successful scientific salesman, 
a magnificent transaction, fit almost for a 
model. 

" And as I gazed upon this work of rare 
and nameless merit, I thought about the 
greatest salesmen of modern times. I could 
see them create curiosity, attention, interest, 
and desire, escape from the siege of objec- 
tions, and retake the situations by the force 
of their genius. I could see them seize the 
opportunity, and mingle the sales of the 
present with the sales of the past. 

“Then with sample cases grasped firmly, 
advancing again alone into the mighty field 


' of strife and conflict, I thought of all the 


years, of all the study, and of all the work 
that had been expended preparing for these 
great transactions, and of the satisfactions, 
great satisfactions, in conquering the situa- 
tions. 

“And then I said to myself, that I would 
rather have been of these neat, courteous, 
ambitious salesmen, with their personality, 
training, loyalty, and science; I would 
rather be of these men with their happy 
ways, live unnoticed, and unknown, and go 
down into the tongueless silence, of the 
dreamless dust, than to have ruled among 
the crowned heads who have conquered 
Europe with blood and tears.’ 

When you hate an ИНА on hand, 
and he wants to run away, better let him 
run.—A braham Lincoln. 


The Essential Qualities and Rewards of 
Salesmanship : by T. H. Bailey Whipple 


Lecture Given atWestinghouse Club, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., August 12, 1910 


UCCESSFUL and honest salesman- 

ship is the mental power that enables 

the solicitor to persuade a relatively 
high percentage of buyers approached to 
purchase the product offered for sale at a 
reasonable profit to the seller and commen- 
surate satisfaction and benefit to the pur- 
chaser. 

Competition is now so keen and price and 
quality of competing products among the 
leading staples are so rapidly approaching a 
plane of closely approximate quality, owing 
to modern evolution of commerce, that 
greater skill is now necessary to the accom- 
plishment of success in salesmanship than at 
any previous era in the long history of busi- 
ness. 

ThelDivisions of the Subject 

In considering the question of the adop- 
tion of the vocation of salesmanship as a 
profession the sane plan would be to give 
due consideration to the following: 

First, the essentials of success; second, the 
rewards of success. 

The essentials of success in salesmanship 
are, in my opinion: 

First—The salesman's correct mental at- 
titude toward the vocation of salesmanship. 

Second —The character of the salesman's 
knowledge of the products he offers for sale 
and of competitive products; this knowledge 
to be coupled with the one imperative re- 
quirement, which must always allay itself 
with every other element of the high art of 
selling, viz., gentility of bearing and con- 
duct and another equally imperative quality 
—health. 

Third—The utility of such knowledge of 
your own and competitive products. ‘This 
includes 

The power of commercial analysis ; 
The power of demonstration. 

This means not merely the power of ar- 
gumentation and logic, but the persuasive 
power that clinches the sale. 

In effectiveness relating to closing the sale, 
conviction is not always synonymous with 
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persuasion. By strong argument you may 
carry conviction to the mind of a prospect, 
but by insufficient tact you may fail to 
transform this convincement of your desert 
into that persuasive tractibility that will 
cause this worthiness to be duly honored by 
the signing of the desired order. 

A high order of knowledge of one’s prod- 
ucts, accompanied by the high art of pre- 
senting this knowledge, may be termed the 
efficiency of utilization. 

Fourth—Industry. This quality to be 
constant, systematized and directed with in- 
telligence and zeal. Success depends not so 
much upon the “genius of inspiration” as 
upon “the genius of perspiration.” 

Fifth—Confidence. This strong quality 
based upon the merits of your proposal, as a 
whole; the character of your company and 
its products; reasonableness of your prices 
and terms; consciousness of your worthi- 
ness as a salesman. “This is confidence 
without conceit." 

Sixth—The quality of respectfulness; an 
agreeable disposition, permitting an align- 
ment with your company's policy and suc- 
cessful co-operation, both with associate em- 
ployes and your customers; also fairness to 
your competitors when it is necessary or 
advisable to mention them or their prod- 
ucts. 

Exceptional Qualities not Necessary 

It will be noted that in these essential 
elements of success in salesmanship, based 
upon rational expectations, I have omitted 
(and purposely) the higher characteristics 
and qualities of: 

Initiative 

Intuition 

Tact 

Diplomacy . 

Memory 

Imagination 

Great Charm of Manner 

Rare Judgment 

Exceptional Knowledge of Human Na- 
ture. 
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These omissions are due to my belief that 
success, within the limitations of the aver- 
age salesman, is due almost wholly to “еһе 
talent for hard work," and the efficacy of 
earnestness and sincerity, associated with 
kindliness, fair-mindedness and patience, 
and also to my belief that the sales prob- 
]em must, to a very large extent, deal with 
mediocrity and its refinement. 

To employ and modify an idea of Lin- 
coln’s—God must have loved the mediocre, 
else he would not have made so many of us. 
At any rate, mediocrity and its utility play 
а prominent part in the economy of com- 
merce, and its higher refinement will in- 
crease commercial efficiency and will prove 
the chief measure by which trade supremacy 
will be achieved and maintained. 


Education Spells Success 


From the foregoing it is patent that I 
firmly believe that the salesman can be edu- 
cated, moulded, or to use a shop expression 
can be manufactured from raw material of 
reasonable suitableness and that belief of 
almost universal acceptance, to the effect 
that “The Salesman is born, not made,” is 
largely erroneous and unfortunately mis- 
leading and discouraging. 

A “born salesman” with equal training 
may reach a higher success’ and a quicker 
success and that is all. This “bornness” 
often entails so many “infirmities of genius” 
as to greatly modify its value. 

In the game of salesmanship, as it is 
beginning to be played today, "bornness" 
untrained, cannot compete with highly 
trained mediocrity. This is especially true 
in the sale of products requiring engineering 
and techinical knowledge. 

Before discussing the second division of 
this subjct, namely the rewards of success 
in the field of salesmanship, let us consider 
more fully the foregoing essentials of suc- 
cess. 


The High Profession of Salesmanship 


The prime essential we designated as the 
salesman’s correct mental attitude toward 
the profession of salesmanship. 

This is the age of commerce. 

The commercial idea is the dominant 
idea of the age in which we live. This idea 
is supreme in the hearts and minds of all 
civilized races and it is especially so respect- 
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ing our own nation. We are said to be 
"money-mad," but is this absorbing zeal 
really madness? Is it not possible that this 
passionate ardor in the pursuit of material 
wealth—this commercial earnestness; this 
business enthusiasm, may prove, in the ulti- 
mate solution, to be a divine evolution on a 
par with, if not superior to, those eras of 
human development when Art and Litera- 
ture and Religion so dominantly engrossed 
intelligent human attention ? 

Commerce, in its present supreme domi- 
nancy, has made education itself its chief 
servitor. This majestic servant will 
eventually rebel and righteously usurp the 
command, thus reversing the order of things 
and giving to the product of commerce, 
wealth and productiveness, the potent 
agency of undreamed-of humanizing power. 

Weak humanity, in its blind greed, can- 
not defeat the beneficent and eternal pur- 
pose of Almighty God. 

Vast accumulations of wealth, centered 
in individual control, are necessary for vast 
scientific research and the alleviation of 
human ills. 

The incomprehensible wealth of John D. 
Rockefeller will yet, through divine pur- 
pose not dreamed of by its author during 
the time of its accumulation, be made to 
serve humanity splendidly. This idea 
could be expanded by analysis and imagina- 
tion to proportions largely beyond the ap- 
propriate application at this time, hence I 
will only dwell upon it long enough to en- 
deavor to impress upon you the dignity and 
р of the profession of salesman- 
ship. 

The Reverend Charles Wagner, in his 
wonderful essay upon the “Simple Life," 
prefaces his work by a few remarks upon 
our present complex existence. 

Modern taste multiplies our needs and to 
quote from Dr. Wagner, “Аз an inevitable 
consequence of the law that needs are in- 
creased by their satisfaction, the more goods 
a man has, the more he wants." 

'This thought accounts for the commer- 
cialism that marks our age and about which 
we have been commenting in this discourse. 
Now, granting the statement that commer- 
cialism dominates the minds and hearts of 
our people, what plays a greater part in 
commerce and its resultant competition than 
salesmanship ? 
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Away back in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when we held no important place in 
the world's commerce, in the quietude of a 
New England village, the Sage of Concord 
wrote the essay on "Representative Men." 
He spoke of 

Plato, the Philosopher ; 
Swedenborg, the Mystic; 
Montaigne, the Skeptic; 

Napoleon, the Man of the World; 
Shakespeare, the Poet; 

Goethe, the Scholar. 

Then he says: "When nature removes a 
great man, people explore the horizon for a 
successor, but none comes and none will. 
His. class is extinguished with him. In 
some other and quite different field the next 
man will appear. Not Jefferson, not 
Franklin, but now a great salesman," etc. 

Emerson did not fail to recognize the 
eminence of our vocation. We laugh at 
the agricultural methods of the South 
American and other people less advanced 
than ourselves, and yet their methods of 
p:owing the soil are not more ancient and 
inefficient than some of our methods of sell- 
ing our manufactured products. 


Place of Salesmanship in Evolution 


Advancement upon one line does not nec- 
essarily mean advancement upon others, and 
the most important things of life are often 
the longest neglected. 

Read Spencer on "Education." For how 
long a time have we been educating our 
children upon lines of the greatest utility? 
What is the highest function and the 
gravest responsibility of life? Is it not 
motherhood? And how many girls are edu- 
cated to this responsibility ? 

Mr. Frank Taylor, the brilliant ex-vice 
president of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, in a certain issue 
of the Electric Journal voices his opinion of 
the dignity of salesmanship. Не places it 
as the crowning accomplishment of well de- 
veloped business ability. 

As previously stated, while art and litera- 
ture and religion have done much for hu- 
manity, commerce 1$ now playirig its great 
part in the evolution of higher civilization. 

We cannot successfully separate the ma- 
terial welfare of mankind from the esthetic, 
intellectual and moral. Until commerce 
evolutes beyond the sphere of competition 
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in trade, salesmanship will count for even 
more than genius in invention or skill in 
manufacture, finance and accounting. 

The feature of distribution is the one of 
greatest importance. The individual indus- 
try today that is embraced within the zone 
of competitive industries will quickly perish 
unless sustained by the support of salesman- 
ship in one or more of its varieties, direct or 
indirect. 


What Successful Salesmanship Means 


Successful salesmanship means correct 
theory put into successful practice. It means 
the welding of self-reliance to up-to-date 
co-operative methods. 

It means the conversion of capacity into 
ability. 

It means facing with courage life’s con- 
ditions, as they are, and adapting one’s self 
advantageously to such conditions. 


It means the proper adjustment of self 
into the machinery of commerce and human 
affairs. 

It means adaptability, resourcefulness, 
courage, patience, fortitude, quick percep- 
tion, optimism and enthusiasm. It means, 
in its higher sense, skillful and harmonious 
execution upon the keyboard of human na- 
ture. 

It means the harmonics of the evolution 
of commerce. 

The profession is dignified enough and 
its highest exactions are universal enough 
to challenge the admiration, interest and 
genius of the greatest intellects of the age. 
If you feel yourself above it or if you are 
actuated in its adoption solely by mercenary 
considerations, you had better turn back 
now and devote your time and talents to 
some other pursuit. 

While with the qualified salesman there 
is no uncertainty concerning average results 
within certain time limits, yet the inherent 
nature of the vocation spells uncertainty as 
to immediate or specific results. The profes- 
sion thus incorporates the elements of specu- 
lation, sport, and fight, all of which excite 
interest and are a perpetual stimulus to one 
who loves the game. 

We are built upon certain lines of taste 
and aptitude and while sheer intellect and 
perseverance can overcome many of Na- 
ture's handicaps, it is best, when choosing 
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a life profession, not to put square pegs into 
round holes. 

The man endowed with a superabund- 
ance of nervous energy and balancing quali- 
ties, will make the most successful salesman 
and the man of phlegmatic temperament 
had better turn his attention to some call- 
ing where pronounced personality, energy 
and magnetism do not count for so much. 

This question of the candidate salesman's 
attitude toward the proposed profession 
could be indefinitely expanded, but we have 
said enough to indicate that it is the corner- 
stone in the foundation of the salesmanship 
structure. 


Knowing the Goods 


'The second essential of success in sales- 
manship, as mentioned in the foregoing, is: 
The character of the salesman's knowledge 
of the products offered for sale by his com- 
pany; also knowledge of competitive prod- 
ucts, etc. 

We are now entering the realms of ргас- 
ticality and are moving away from mere 
theoretical consideration. 

Sales’ application of knowledge should 
follow the acquirement of the broad funda- 
mental principles and distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the articles offered for sale. 

Too many so-called salesmen get too 
much of their business education in the 
‘University of Hard Knocks.” The pro- 
fession would be more respected if the trade 
had not so often been the victim upon which 
the ignorant novitiate practiced. 

It is commercially criminal for any com- 
pany to provide its salesmen with expense 
money, railroad time tables, catalogues, 
price books, and practically no other quali- 
fications, except vulgar and brazen “nerve,” 
and inflict these trade “ambassadors” upon 
a long-suffering commercial public. 

Considering all that is involved, no fea- 
ture of human existence affords a more 
pronounced phase of unnecessary and unac- 
countable folly than this almost universal 
practice of commercial indifference and ex- 
travagance. 

Business men are supposed to be the very 
sanest of human beings, priding themselves 
upon their sound judgment and exacting 
value for every heavy expenditure. And 
yet they delegate their very fortunes, pros- 
perity and reputations to the performance 
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of salesmen more scantily prepared for the 
trusteeship than is the average barber for 
the practice of his trade. 


The very best instruction is self-instruc- 
tion, and if your heart is in this work, you 
will dig out the necessary information, and 
truths, by a higher degree of appropriation, 
individualize it and make it your own. 


The first division of this paper was en- 
titled the essentials of success in salesman- 
ship. We have now reached the third sub- 
division of this subject, the utilization of 
knowledge in the sphere of salesmanship. 


Why Salesmen Fail 


While the “intake” of the average sales- 
man is not the highest, his “output” is but a 
trifle of what is necessary for any success 
beyond the ordinary. 

Years of close observation convince me 
that most salesmen proceed upon a haphaz- 
ard basis, acquiring but little knowledge of 
their business that cannot be acquired by 
unconscious absorption and giving even less 
attention to the refinementsof their methods . 
of presentation of their limited knowledge 
to the prospect. The same indifference ap- 
plied to any other profession or even trade 
would inevitably spell failure. 


It is no wonder that statistics prove that 
only five per cent of those entering the 
ranks of salesmanship succeed. 

In one great company, of which I have 
knowledge, it is said that only one per cent 
of those tried out achieve success enough to 
warrant their retention in the service of the 
company. 

In the face of severe competition success 
does not come easy, even when the equip- 
ment is of the highest. It is strange that 
greater stress is not laid by both employers 
and salesmen upon the necessity of thor- 
ough preparation for sales work. 

This question of being satisfied with the 
minimum, of not trying to do one's work 
to a finish, of not constantly endeavoring te 
be a one hundred point salesman, accounts 
for the many failures and the low average 
of success. 

It is said that incompetency costs the City 
of Chicago one million dollars a day. 

John Wanamaker says that incompetency 
costs his company twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars a day. 
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The high percentage of inefficiency is not 
due to lack of capacity, but to indifference; 
to mental laziness. 


Conservation and Use of Human 
Efficiency 


We hear a great deal about the waste of 
our natural resources, due to the wanton 
destruction of our forests, causing decreased 
rainfall and consequent unproductiveness of 
the soil; the washing away of rich soil, bil- 
lions of tons of it annually. Our national 
extravagance and criminal wastefulness in 
this and many other respects are a matter 
of wonderment to European nations. And 
yet these great and unnecessa:y losses are a 
mere bagatelle compared to the appalling 
waste of brain power of which we are 
guilty. 

If we could find some means of creating 
a conservation and utilization of our waste 
brain power for a period of five years, we 
should change the map of humanity. 

I make the statement, without fear of 
successful refutation, that the average sales- 

. man, in the treatment of his profession, veg- 
etates and does but little thinking aside 
from the mechanical or automatic kind. 


If salesmanship were treated as seriously 
as other professions, the cost of the exploita- 
tion of merchandise would be more than 
halved and salaries more than doubled. ` 

The purpose of this educational move- 
ment should be: 

First, to do all within our power, during 
business hours and leisure hours, to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the theory, char- 
acteristics and application of Westinghouse 
and competing apparatus. 

Second, to continue this study assiduously 
as long as we are engaged in the sale of 
apparatus. 

Third, to consider daily the possibility of 
improvement in the art of presenting our 
advantages to the trade. | 

Fourth, to study daily better methods of 
enlisting attention of the prospective cus-. 
tomer. 

Fifth, to study daily better methods of 
maintaining and increasing the satisfaction 
of users of our apparatus. 

Sixth, to consider daily the questions of 
better means of increasing the productive- 
ness of our respective territories. 
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.the act of purchase. 
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Ordinary comprehension of a subject is 
often mistaken for the power to marshal 
one's forces and clearly explain the subject 
to another. 


Make Your Talk Convincing and 
Persuasive 

Read a section in our Data Book and 
note the readiness with which you under- 
stand its meaning. 

After having done this, pick up your pen 
and try to reproduce, even in substance, all 
of what you have read, and see how diffi- 
cult and even impossible it is to do so. 

“If you want to know а subject, write a 
book about it." 

Every salesman should write out his 
sales talk upon each article of sale, and then 
revise it often enough to insure the intro- 
duction into it of the most logical arrange- 
ment of the subject and its most convincing 
presentation, selecting the very best lan- 
guage that he can commana. Не should 
then familiarize himself with his own pro- 
duction and cultivate the most impressive 
and effective delivery. 

Personality is a tremendous factor in 
salesmanship—it can be cultivated and in- 
tensified. 

Personality, : commanding personality, 
precedes the attraction of favorable atten- 
tion; attention precedes the creation of in- 
terest; interest precedes the rousing of 
desire; desire precedes the forcing of con- 
viction and decision, and decision precedes 
Hence the prime ne- 
cessity of drawing favorable attention to 
yourself and your style, in order to center 
interest upon what you have to offer for 
sale. 

The Art of Expression 


Hero worship is universal and is a phase 
of the law of evolution. 

One who possesses high skill in any direc- 
tion will find appreciation of his talent 
quite generous and almost universal. Suc- 
cess so often hinges upon this one feature— 
this question not of knowledge, solely, but 
of its refinement and skillful presentation, 
that it is strange that such utility is treated 
with so much indifference. 

Two men of equal mental ability adopt 
the stage as a profession—each plays Нат- 
let and each is upon a par with the other 
respecting the correct comprehension of 
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Shakespeare's master creation. Yet one 
greatly surpasses the other in the genius of 
impersonation, in elocutionary power and 
refinement of interpretation. On account 
of this difference alone, one is an actor of 
ordinary reputation, while the other is an 
acknowledged star of great popularity. 

The art of expression is a very rare ac- 
complishment, but one that any person of 
education can develop to a high degree. 

No accomplishment counts for more in 
salesmanship success than does the power of 
terse and lucid expression. While thought 
precedes expression, yet expression by a 
peculiar phase of reverse action stimulates, 
clarifies and strengthens thought—the very 
embellishment of one idea by concise and 
pleasing expression will serve to generate 
other ideas. 

To quote from Edgar A. Russell, the 
author of “Ethics and Principles of Sales- 
manship" : 

“The deeper the knowledge, the broader 
the culture, the keener the reasoning facul- 
ties, the stronger will be the power of Ex- 
pression." 

Also: “We may lay down the proposition 
that knowledge lacks potentiality unless it 
is accompanied by the power of expression." 

"The best self-training I ever gave myself 
was in writing circular letters, editing cata- 
logues of supply houses and writing out my 
best arguments setting forth the advantages 
of Westinghouse lamps over competing 


products, and of preparing convention 
papers. 
The Conquering Power of Persistent 
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In studying to develop expression we 
stimulate imagination, strengthen logic and 
expansiveness, attain greater confidence and 
poise, thus creating and asembling all these 
faculties, the combined exercise of which 
carries conviction. 

We can afford systematically and contin- 
ually to study to increase our knowledge 
and to refine our art of conveying it to 
others. 

It is said that Balzac, one of the most 
prolific writers and a genius ranking with 
Shakespeare and Goethe, has spent as much 
as a week upon a single page of his writings. 

Elbert Hubbard states the following 
facts: 
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Noah Webster spent thirty-six years of 
continuous work producing his dictionary. 
Cyrus Field crossed the ocean fifty times to 
lay a single cable. "Turner made thirty 
thousand drawings before he achieved his 
“Slave Ship" and immortality. 

Gibbon worked twenty-six years on his 
"Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire." 

Stephenson put in seventeen consecutive 
ears perfecting his locomotive. 

Napoleon Bonaparte worked nineteen 
hours a day and Thomas А. Edison eighteen 
hours a day for many years of their lives. 
No matter how great your genius, high 
success means hard digging and everlasting 
digging. 

Strive to "do it better"—better than 
your competitors, better than your asso- 
ciates and above all, better than you ever 
did before, and your reasonable success is 
assured in advance. 

Why? 

Because such an overwhelming percent- 
age of your competitors will not make the 
same effort, hence your success from a com- 
parative standpoint is inevitable. 

'The grandest purpose that could enter 
your heart would be to keep in constant 
competition with your highest previous 
success. 


Your modern business leader—the man 
in Class A—is the average man, concen- 
trated and consecrated. The employe who 
does not concentrate on his work, and con- - 
secrate himself to his work, will forever 
remain in Class B. And no matter how 
big his brain, how clever his mind, how 
great his educational advantages, half- 
hearted effort and a habit of knocking on 
his employer and "the house" will surely 
put him on the toboggan. 

When you get a job don't start in using 
the house's stationery trying to get a better 
job. Just try to make good where you are, 
for that is the only way you can ever get 
into Class А. Ask the first Big Boy you 
meet if I am right.— Hubbard. 


All forces make us suffer till we conquer 
them. Then they become our willing and 
obedient servants. When we work with 
certitude instead of hope, we always arrive 
at positive results.—QCharles Newcomb. 


*Gas" Advertisements : by Dr. A. W. Мас- 
Kensie, of the Lloyd Chemical Company 


EWARE of the gas man" is a fitting 

caution, both in paying erratic meter- 
concocted bills and in advertising. Тоо 
many ads fairly bulge with gas and weigh 
about a dram on the idea scale. Analyzed 
in the business crucible, they give negative 
. results if tested for common sense. 

Know your subject, tell what you know, 
squeeze out the gas and give a good ad 
nine times out of ten. Many a writer who 
ought to be inflating dirigibles for trans- 
Atlantic trips will make his ad seethe and 
sizzle and so hide the pith that a two-inch 
auger couldn't find it. 

Speaking of gas reminds me of a trust 
company's advertising effort which appeared 
the other day, headed "A Gas Stove." 
Then it went on to say that the latter was 
an excellent article for baking biscuits, but 
poor as a depositary for the festive dollar. 
I opine that the fellow eagerly looking for 
a trust company wouldn't have been par- 
alyzed with enthusiasm by the black head- 
ing "A Gas Stove," and the woman who 
was searching for kitchen equipment would 
have kicked at the lost time spent scanning 
a financial ad. "T'was poor publicity for 
both industries mentioned. 

When you strike a puller, fondle it, love 
it, keep it and, for the love of all that's ad- 
vertising—iinker not. 

If your gray matter gas-tank gets to 
sizzling with ideas, if your love of change 
and tinkering fans itself into white heat, 
write forty new ebullitions, then put them 
in safe deposit until they're needed. Let 
the old puller alone as long as there's vim, 
vigor and “уір” there. Опе word may 
make or mar a moncy-getter. 

I once sweat-wriggled out of my gray 
matter an ad headed essentially "Hope for 
Dyspeptics." She grabbed the suffering by 
the necks, put a pencil in their hands, 
pulled their pocketbooks wide open and, for 
a new scheme, paid out in three months. 

'Then the "gas-man" at the advertising 
agency that handled the firm's business felt 
his tank top-heavy and suggested a change, 
just for the sake of having a finger in the 
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pie. His sparkling advice, wrung from the 
cortex of his self-confidence, was to make 
the heading “Hope for Weak Stomachs." 


Have you ever formed a clear, mental 
picture of an animate stomach fixed up in 
golfing apparel, happy as Billy Taft, with 
enough reason to hope or despair? 

I'll grant the solar plexus is the abdom- 
inal brain, friend Elizabeth Towne, but 
never the stomach. It’s too busy most of 
the time digesting foolish words for the ad- 
vertising “gas man." The amusing thing 
about the occurrence was that the treatment 
was for chronic dyspepsia and not for weak 
stomachs. Many of the latter, you know, 
are simply the impish pranks of “the morn- 
ing after the night before.” 

I knew one of the best fellows in the 
world—likeable, successful, bright, who had 
chronic "gasitis" in the worst form. Не 
was at the head of a big business, capable 
in his sphere, erratic out of it. His ad man 
would sizzle his gray cells evolving "just 
right" ads and logical follow-up, get them 
set up and then tear his advertising hair to 
see the man higher up shoot a wad of idea 
gas into the proposition and spoil the whole 
reasoning continuity. 

No harm meant—simply too much tinker 
in the idea tank. 


A clothing merchant advertised himself 
as "$10 and $15 Pete," gave the real stuff 
at these prices and succeeded, because his 
ads sparkled with reason and his goods with 
value. 

A rival on a near-by street, taking advan- 
tage of his similar cognomen, began to ad- 
vertise that Ae was the original $10 and 
$15 Pete. Both became involved in a 
squabble, forgot values, advertising, every- 
thing but venom, and filled the papers with 
gaseous ads about each other and proof as 
to the original Peter. 

Now, the people cared little who first 
throttled this euphonious title, became tired 
of inhaling the fumes from the gas-ads, for- 
got the old value giving, and both Petes 
tailed. Wind is all right for the business 
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kite, but the tail must be of honest values 
and the air must be warm with reason. 


A machinery firm heads its ad “Two 
Grand Prizes and Five Gold Medals.” If 
you’re looking for pumps, you’re not look- 
ing for prizes or other honorable adorn- 
ment. Awards are all right as arguments, 
but an argument is not an attention grab- 
ber. Let your honors come in the bosom 
of the ad if you will—don’t let the gas rise 
to the top, even if that is Nature’s way. 
“Prize Pumps" would be about as near as 
you ought to let your honors creep into 
your head lines. Good air pumps could Фе 
applied to this particular ad with advan- 
tage. 

A foundry and machine company seem- 
ingly attracts the patrons of the palmists 
and astrologers by the fortune-telling cap- 
tion “Your Lucky Day.” 


It’s all right to gas about luck, but the 
fellow whose machine is stopped because of 
broken belting and idleness is eating the 
profits, hasn’t time to be ballooning, and 
will likely see a machinery ad which in bold 
headlines announces the intent. ‘Pulleys, 
Belting and Foundry Supplies” contains no 
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laughing gas, but grabs the man who is in 
need. 

“Eighty-five North Second Street" is the 
gaseous headline which has floated from the 
brain of the adsmith to grace his efforts in 
showing that a certain iron works, men- 
tioned in small letters at the bottom of the 
ad, has moved to that number. А real 
estate man might be attracted, thinking a 
sky-scraper is being contemplated, but who, 
needing iron, would be startled into action 
by such a legend ? 

Make your ad a salesman. Let the head- 
line interest the people who need your ware, 
the secondary heading kindle the smolder- 
ing desire, the body reason and illumine, 
and the closing clinch. 

We repeat—know your line, enthuse 
about it, let that enthusiasm kindle in your 
gray matter an idea, strip that idea of the 
superfluous, season it with reason and orig- 
inality, prune the sprouts of verbosity, 
squeeze out the gas and try out your fin- 
ished product as an ad. If it fails—don’t 
be discouraged, it may be a keystone in the 
arch of success and only needs more ma- 
sonry ; if it succeeds, hide the tools lest you 
tinker. 


How to Test Advertising 


By JEROME P. FLEISHMAN 


"THE man who doubts the power of ad- 
vertising belongs in the same class with 
the man who refuses to believe that the 
world is round simply because he can't get 
Off somewhere at a distance and see its 
roundness for himself. 


The merchant who fears to attempt ad- 
vertising because he figures it as an “ex- 
pense” is blind to his own interests. I per- 
sonally know several men who, because 
they once tried advertising to the extent of 
a cheaply printed hand-bill and didn’t find 
it necessary next morning to call on the 
police to keep the crowds of eager buyers 
from swamping their store, loudly and sol- 
emnly aver that “advertising doesn’t pay.” 

Advertising does pay. 

The most successful merchants are the 
merchants who believe most thoroughly in 
advertising and who practice their belief. 
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But advertising, in order to pay, has got 

to be intelligent advertising. 

he day of hashed-over superlatives— 
"best goods," “lowest prices," "best stock 
in town," "greatest bargains ever heard 
of," and so on—has passed. 

People have learned to distinguish the 
truthful advertiser from the blatant behind- 
the-times storekeeper who believes that, so 
long as he claims to have the best goods on 
earth, or under the earth, or within wire- 
less distance of the earth, people will break 
their necks trying to get to his counters in 
the forefront of the crowd. 

Put some drains into your advertising. 

Don't let the office boy write vour an- 
nouncements in between his other duties. 

Don't doubt the business-getting and 
business-building power of intelligent and 
informative publicity—and you will find 
that advertising does pay. 


James А. Farrell, New Head of Steel Cor- 
poration, a Master Salesman and Manager 


From “Holland,’’ the New York Corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


N THE choice of James A. Farrell as 

the successor of William E. Corey as 

president of the United States Steel 
Corporation are to be discovered commercial 
reasons which may become of vital conse- 
quence in the international trade of the 
United States. 

One of the most striking features of our 
international commerce for the year 1910 
was the rapid advance in the export of man- 
ufactured products as distinguished from 
the necessities of life, like food and cotton. 
When the official figures are published it 
will probably be learned that the money 
value of these manufactured exports was 
approximately equal to, or even exceeded, 
the money value of our exports of food 
and cotton. 


Ten years ago a prediction that by the 
year 1910 the United States would have 
matched its exports of food products and 
cotton by its manufactured exports would 
hzve been spoken of as a reckless predic- 
tion. Yet today some very important fac- 
tors have made this phenomenon possible. 

It was of course to be expected that in 
part high prices and in part greatly in- 
creased demands at home for food products, 
would compel a reduction of our exports of 
these commodities. But it was not expected 
that what we have lost in this commerce 
could be made good by the increase in our 
export f manufactured commodities. 


In this new export record the energy 
and peculiar ability as a great salesman 
which Mr. Farrell has revealed is one of 
the most important factors. 

А. T. Stewart used to say that much 
higher ability is necessary for the marketing 
of commodities than for the manufacture of 
them or for the financing of a great business 
undertaking. 

The United States is beginning to edu- 
acte young men who have natural ability 
fo: becoming pre-eminently great salesmen. 
‘rhe older generation educated themselves. 
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In no feature of his later сагеег has John 
W. Gates shown himself superior to the 
ability he revealed as a master salesman in 
his younger days. 

It was one of the ablest of American 
salesmen, William Clark, who over- 
matched the brilliant salesmen of Great 
Britain at the time the Australian govern- 
ment was to award the contract for the 
equipment of its great arsenal. Mr. Clark 
made the sale. 

In South America some of the ablest of 
our salesmen are now busily occupied pur- 
suing their vocation with all the patience, 
subtlety and persuasion which characterize 
the ablest diplomats. 


Mr. Farrell’s Capacity 


It has been as a masterly salesman and as 
a teacher and director of subordinate sales- 
men that Mr. Farrell has demonstrated his 
pre-eminent capacity to the executive au- 
thorities of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. 

To be a salesman of this kind entails pro- 
found knowledge of the markets of the 
world, of the politics prevailing in various 
nations, and of the personalities in authority 
in those nations. This knowledge is at Mr. 
Farrell’s instant command. 

There is probably in New York today no 
one in business life who has at his tongue’s 
end knowledge so far-reaching and accu- 
rate of commercial, industrial and political 
conditions in other nations as that which 
Mr. Farrell possesses. 

How many more furnaces and plants of 
the United States Steel Corporation would 
have been shut down or put upon half time 
than was the case last year had it not been 
for Mr. Farrell’s successful approach to 
the foreign markets, the officers of this cor- 
poration may be able to tell. How much of 
our exports of manufactured products to 
foreign nations represents products of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the books 
of that corporation may show. 
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It is known, however, in a general way, 
that no small part of last year's exports of 
manufactured products represents the sell- 
ing ability of Mr. Farrell and his subordi- 
nates in the foreign market. 

The World's Market 

President Farrell has long supported the 
view, taken at least twenty years ago by 
Abram S. Hewitt, almost the world’s great- 
est authority, during his life, upon iron and 
steel production, that with our great nat- 
ural resources in iron ore and coal, together 
with the utilization of high-grade labor- 
saving machinery, and the payment of such 
wages to skilled artisans as will secure the 
greatest efficiency, the United States should 
be the leader of the world in the manufac- 
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ture and marketing of steel and iron prod- 
ucts. That time has now arrived. 

'The Steel Corporation is reaching out 
for world markets and it may be that if we 
continue to lessen our exports of food prod- 
ucts, and not greatly to gain in our exports 
of raw cotton, we must rely upon increased 
exports of manufactured products if we are 
fairly well to sustain the equilibrium in our 
foreign commerce. 

It must be assumed that by the election 
of Mr. Farrell as president of the Steel 
Corporation that company gives notice to 
the world that it expects, or at least hopes, 
to secure constantly increasing influence in 
the world's great markets. This is the real 
significance of his election. 


Each Day Begins a New Life 


By C. FIRST JOHNSON 


EVERY day is a fresh beginning. You 

are, as it were, just beginning your life, 
You should set the pace for life's achieve- 
ments with assurance as to results. But 
when the day, with its fresh beginning 
comes, all yesterdays should be yesterdays, 
with which you have nothing to do. You 
are quite certain that the way you used the 
opportunities of yesterday has determined 
for you your today. 

If you have made blunders, and in many 
ways lost time heretofore, how are you to 
profit by dragging such memories over into 
the new day? 

You should enter the door of each new 
day with a clean slate and a clear mind. 
No matter how poorly you may have done 
your work before, there must be a new 
start made. 

The precious hours lost have gone, never 
to return. All of your possibilities for the 
past are buried with these lost hours for- 
ever. But look within, and you will find 
there are better days, more precious hours, 
and greater opportunities coming your way 
now than any you missed in the past. 

Be alive, then, and cheer up. Begin with 
the first moment of the day to render the 
service that counts. .This will put you in 
harmony with power; and being so con- 
joined, you will not allow one moment to 
slip away without results. 
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Seek to tum your face always toward 
the light and you begin to realize and ex- 
press good cheer, which, in my opinion, is 
the rock-bottom quality to those who 
would succeed. 

Let us forget the things that are behind 
us and look forward with hope to the fu- 
ture, pregnant not only with opportunities, 
but with such opportunities we can know 
and understand and use. Thus we will be 
setting our faces in the right direction. All 
of our efforts then will be lighted with the 
spirit of good cheer and asurance. “То ap- 
proach every duty cheerfully will make 
your lives so sunny that your fellows will 
rejoice to come in contact with you and 
help you on your upward march in render- 
ing the service that counts. 

Remember, this question of good cheer 
expunges from our memory all unpleasant- 
ness, all mistakes, and brings us in harmony 
with the law that keeps our faces in the 
right direction. To set one's face in the 

right direction, and then simply to travel 
on, will in time bring him into the realiza- 
tion of the highest and most fruitful life 
that can even be conceived of. «Then, with 
the poet, let us sing: 

Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

And, spite of old sorrow and older sinnin 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again. 

Morro: Start Right and Keep Going. 


Я great number of such as were professional expressors of beauty, as painters, poets, musicians, 
and actors, have been more than others «vont to lead a life of pleasure and indulgence; all but the 
few who received the true nectar; and, as it was a spurious mode of obtaining freedom, and 
emancipation not into the heavens, but into the freedom of baser places, they «vere punished for 


that advantage they «von, by a dissipation and deterioration. 


But never can any advantage be 


taken of nature by a trick. The spirit of the world, the great, calm presence of the Creator, comes 


not forth to the sorceries of opium or wine. 


The sublime vision comes to the pure and simple soul 


in a clean and chaste body. That is not an inspiration which we owe to narcotics, but some 
counterfeit excitement and fury. Milton says, that the lyric poet may drink wine and live gen- 
erously, but the epic poet, he who shall sing of the gods, and their descent into man, must drink 


water out of a wooden bowl.—Emerson. 


Heroes oF Insurcency—By Thomas Dreier. 
Human Life Publishing Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Here are just plain, unvarnished, simple 
accounts of the lives and services, up to the pres- 
ent, of eight men now largely before the public 
eye: Robert M. LaFollette, Albert Baird Cum- 
mins, George William Norris, Joseph Little Bris- 
tow, Johnathan Prentiss Dolliver, Albert J. 
Beveridge, Victor Murdock and Miles Рот- 
dexter, Of course, the style is Dreieresque— 
short, everyday words, brief, snappy sentences— 
with a delicate dash of Irish good-humor in i 
and, here and there, a flash of Celtic wit. An 
so he tells the stories of these “heroes” just as 
he would if he had you across the table from 
him over the coffee cups—without bombast, with- 
out pretension, without any attempt to gloss over 
defect or idealize virtues—just the plain facts 
entertainingly told. 

These men are “heroes.” I am not here con- 
cerned with the right or wrong, the expediency 
or the inexpediency of the fight they are making. 
When I write these reviews I have no political 
beliefs. But I have been mightily interested in 
the personalities of these men as Thomas Dreier 
has made them live in my consciousness. Mighty 
keen insight into human character, has Dreier. 
And a very handy way of giving his readers the 
benefit of it. 

Weighing these eight men as men, I was 
impressed with the fact that every one of them 
began life in comparative poverty and won his 
education mostly, if not entirely, by his own 
efforts and gained recognition and position upon 
his own merits. Not by the “sheer ability,” we 
sometimes hear mouthed about, but by ability, 
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plus reliability, plus endurance, plus action. 
Same old quartet, but it is everywhere and every 
time a winner. 


THe PHANTOM OF THE ОРЕКА—Ву Gaston Le- 
roux. Illustrated in full color by André 
Castaigne. 12то, cloth, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 

This story seems easily the best that Gaston 
Leroux has written, of a far higher type of 
imagination than that displayed in “The Mys- 
tery of the Yellow Room.” It is a most extraor- 
dinary, clever, fantastic tale—original in idea 
and masterly in treatment. 

Clough, in his amusing poem on Columbus, ex- 
claims: “How in the world did Columbus get 
over?” In like manner the reader of “The Phan- 
tom of the Opera” wonders how in the world 
the author ever thought of it. 

The notion of an opera ghost is surely unique, 
and just as surely it is fascinating. 

But this is not a “ghost story” in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It is that, but it is much 
more, for while all of the several persons, 
through whose eyes one successively views the 
scenes of the story, believe the mysterious happen- 
ings that alternately amuse and shock them to be 
due to an apparition, the reader before long is let 
clearly into the secret that they are alle the 
work of a human being. Thus the plot possesses 
double powers of enthrallment; it plays upon the 
reader's imagination with a fine case of creeps, 
and at the same time it ‘evokes a deeper human 
interest in the fate of the several persons promi- 
nent in it. We do not know of another story 
which attempts this dual role of mystery maker 
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and human drama, or at any rate that so expertly 
achieves both. 

From the very beginning one feels that there is 
in one's hands something out of the usual. The 
setting and background immediately claim atten- 
tion for themselves. It seems scarcely less than a 
stroke of genius to choose for the home of the 
“ghost” the gay, elaborate, brilliant Paris Opera 
House, with its seventeen stories and its throng- 
ing array of famous singers, ballet dancers, scene 
shifters, mechanicians of all sorts, its scrub 
women, box-keepers and ancient door shutters. 

Charmed with the boldness, the simplicity and 
the artistic felicity of this foundation stroke, the 
reader is speedily captivated by the events of 
the story, by the actual operations of the ghost. 
In plan the author avails himself of the first- 
hand services of several persons whom he per- 
mits to speak successively as eye-witnesses of the 
comedy or tragedy of the hour. 

'The plot itself is frankly fantastic, but the 
magic with which it is put before us, the unfail- 
ing skill with which the illusion is established 
and maintained, make it for all the reasonable 
purposes of story-telling sufficiently credible. 
Humor, tragedy, love, adventure, all contribute 
to its undeniable success. 

Altogether one feels that the author has lifted 
his story far above the level of the usual literary 
tale. His people, the workmanship of the plot, 
and, it should be added, his writing, are góod 
enough for the most serious work of fiction. The 
writing is vivacious throughout. Finally, the 
dramatic suspense is perfectly maintained. “The 
Phantom of the Opera" is nothing less than a 
new sensation. 


Our NATIONAL GOVERNMENT; OR LIFE AND 

Scenes IN Our NATIONAL CAPITAL. Por- 

TRAYING THE WONDERFUL OPERATIONS IN ALL 
.THE GREAT DEPARTMENTS, AND DESCRIBING 
Every IMPORTANT FUNCTION OF Our LAW 
MAKING BopiEs, INCLUDING ITs HISTORICAL, 
Executive, ADMINISTRATIVE, DEPARTMENTAL, 
ARTISTIC AND SOCIAL FEATURES. WITH 
SKETCHES OF THE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR 
Wives, AND OF ALL THE FAMOUS WOMEN 
Who Have REIGNED IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
FROM WASHINGTON's TO TAFT’s ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Edited by Mrs. John A. Logan. 
H. Г. Baldwin Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 

If you want to know your Washington, inside 
and out, here is as good a way as any to get at 
the bright side. Mrs. Logan writes entertain- 
ingly, and with an intimate knowledge that 
makes her work unusually readable. The title 
of the work gives a fairly complete outline of 
the subject matter, all of which is interesting and 
much of which is important to any good citizen 
or business man. We are all stockholders in the 
great corporation known as the United States of 
America, and we all have to pay considerable 
money every year to its support, receiving in 
return a good many services—some valuable and 
some not so valuable. We have turned over to 
this corporation the sole management of some of 
our most important affairs, business, social and 
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personal, and we ought to know something about 

how the work is done. The book is beautifully 

printed and illustrated, and handsomely bound 

in full morocco. 

Human CHEMICALS—By Thomas Dreier. The 
Backbone Society, Aurora, Illinois. 

This entertaining and instructive writer is 
well known to the readers of THE BUSINESS 
PHiLosoPHER. 'Those who have even fair memo- 
ries will also remember the article which now 
appears in book form under the same title it 
bore when it was published in THe BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER for January, 1910. The article 
created considerable interest at the time it ap- 
peared, and was widely read by executives and 
others who have to handle and associate with 
men. 

The little book now issued points the way to 
successful and harmonious mixing of human 
chemicals, whether the chemist himself be one of 
the ingredients or not. But it only points the 
way. Mr. Dreier doesn’t pretend to be a charac- 
ter analyst, nor to teach the science of character 
analysis, or any part of it, in his book. But a 
reading of the bright little monograph will con- 
vince any executive that he does need to make a 
thorough study and careful application of the 
science. 


250 MEATLESS MENUS AND RECIPES TO MEET THE 
REQUIREMENTS ОР PEOPLE UNDER THE VARY- 
ING CONDITIONS OF AGE, CLIMATE, AND 
Work—Written and Published by Eugene 
Christian and Mollie Griswold Christian. 
New York, 1910. 

Before saying anything about this book let me 
say that Eugene and Mollie Christian are mighty 
fine folks, earnestly and bravely working for the 
development of a better, happier, more healthy, 
and more efficient race. They have made a рго- 
longed study of diet and the effects of foods and 
food combinations upon the human system, and 
have done a great deal of good for diseased and 
poisoned humanity. Whether they have discov- 
ered the only rational and wholesome diet or not, 
I am not prepared to say. Whether a meatless 
diet is wholesome for every individual under all 
conditions, I am equally unprepared to say. But 
I do say that every man and woman should give 
all matters of personal hygiene careful study and 
determine what methods are best to keep his own 
physical machine running at highest efficiency 
far beyond the traditional three зсоге and ten or 
four score years. 

In this book, it is the purpose of the authors to 
educate the housewife and mother in the selection 
and preparation of food that, in the writers’ 
opinion, will give the highest degree of efficiency, 
at all seasons of the year, in the form of energy 
and health, and to secure these results with the 
greatest economy and the least amount of labor. 

In addition to the menus and recipes, the book 
contains much valuable instruction for the build. 
ing up of health, beauty, and harmony. 

As to the menus and recipes, I acknowledge 
that the proof would be in the eating, but the 
pictures of the viands make my mouth water. 
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Helpful Hints for the Student of 
The Business Philosopher 


(APRIL, 1911 ISSUE) 


1. How many articles are there in this 
issue ? 

2. Which one has been the most valuable 
to you and why? 

3. Which one do you think is most help- 
ful in Efficiency Development? Why? 

4. Which one is most practical in your 
Why? 
5. Have you put any of the ideas in this 
How? 


business ? 


magazine to practical use? 


6. Which article has helped you most in 
self-development ? 


7. What one thought in the magazine 
has made the most forcible impression upon 
your mind and why? 


8. Give three or more thoughts selected 
from this issue which you believe will be 
conducive to self-improvement and there- 
fore to Efficiency Development and which 
you have committed to memory. 


Specific Questions on 
Certain Articles 


By the Fireplace—Page 183 


1. What is the most common cause of 
half success or downright failure? 

2. Give three other causes of failure. 

3. Give three kinds of ignorance. 

4. Do you believe that any man needs to 
remain ignorant? 


Why the Deere Institutions Have Won 
Great Success—Page 191 


1. What is the value of the heart ele- 


ment in business? 


2. Give two other the 


Deere Institutions succeed. 


reasons why 


Shape of Head as an Index of Human 
Character—Page 199 


1. What characteristics are indicated by 


a wide head? 
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2. What characteristics are indicated by 
a long head? 


3. What characteristics are indicated by 
a square head? 

The Questions of Socratic—Page 213 

1. What is the lesson taught by Mr. 


Newcomb in this article? 


The Essential Qualities and Rewards of 
Salesmanship—Page 230 


1. What is the first essential of Sales- 
manship given by Mr. Whipple? 

2. What part does personality play in 
Salesmanship ? 

3. What is the value of the art of ex- 


pression in Salesmanship? 


Give a three-minute talk on the value of 
the contents of this issue of the magazine 
to you. 


BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER" 


$3,000 to $10,000 
Per Year For You 


I can make you prosperous. If you 
want to earn more money—if you 
wantto establish yourselfin an in- 
dependent business requiring no 
capital—send me your name and 
address on coupon below, (or a 


International Realty Corp., 1499 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 
Successors to The Cross Co. and Н, W. Cross & Co, 
This Book 
Shows You 
How to Suc- 
ceed in Real 
Estate, Brok- 
erage and 
Insurance 


Send no money 

bur merely your name 

end address on a postal ог 
cn the Coupon below 
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ADDRESS 


To Lovers of Good Books. This Ad Will Prove 
Interesting for Its Saving Possibilities 


Your Opportunity 


lies in the fact that we MUST turn a stock on band into cash 
within a few months. We need the cash to secure a valuable 
sales agency. Because of the possibilities in the sales-agency, 
we sacrifice these fine books at prices which should surely 
prove tempting. 

"Health- Wealth" Method—27 powerful lessons on health 
building, pronounced by many world's greatest culture course, 
regular price 25 cents .... 


“The Cure of Consumption, Coughs and Colds"— 
a book which bas won nothing but good words on every hand, 
regular price, 10 cents 
(To persons humanely inclined, we will fll orders at only 36 
cents a dozen. Every reviewer says this is the best book on 
the market.) 
“Practical Method of Reading Character from 
Handwriting” —Brand new. Just off the press. А dandy book 
worth many times its regular price, 50 cents. Now . 28 cents 
“My Creed"—A very beautiful hanger you should all have, 
regular price 10 cents 
“Practice of the Art’’—A "peach" of a book on salesman- 
ship, covering “Preparation — Approach — Demonstration — 
Getting the Mopey"'— regular price 25 cents. Now . 10 cents 
All postpaid at prices shown. Many other bargains. Order 
something or everything here shown—and let us tell you about 
the rest. Remember, everything about this is"square deal"— 
and that this is a real, bona-fide opportunity to save meney. 


“Health Wealth" Publishing House 


68 Bennington Street :: Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Personal Printing Service 


We make no distinction where quality is concerned. 
Office stationery, booklets, circulars, etc., get the 
same proportionate attention as the large catalog. A special 


department for small work — personal interest always. 


Send for estimates, samples and layouts 


THE PUBLISHERS’ 


PRESS 


341 DEARBORN STREET : CHICAGO 
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Speed Talks 


For Advertising Men, Salesmen, Sales Managers 


New Advertising Possibilities — Of course you are looking 
for something new — something better — something that will 
bring you in closer touch with those you seek to reach. This 
book —''SPEED TALKS"— will tell you how it can be done — it 
will give you new ideas in advertising. It actually upsets old 
advertising standards and creates new ones — it sounds the key- 
-note of the advertising of the future. 


Speed Talks to ауте less forcible and convincing 

are the talks to salesmen in connection with the advertising 
work — each supports the other and both make a combination 
that will withstand the assaults of the most captious critics. The 
book is as interesting as fiction, yet deals with the fundamentals of 
man building and business building — the young traveler starting 
on his first trip or the old stager can read it with equal profit. 


Who Wrote it? — The book is written by Albert E. Lyons, 
vice-president and sales manager of the Allen-Higgins Wall Paper 
Company, of Worcester, Massachusetts, one of the most progress- 
ive and successful concerns in its line of business in the country. 
Mr. Lyons is a progressive and an idealist with both feet fixed 
firmly on the ground. Мг. Sheldon has given the book his cordial 
endorsement — he has even written the introduction in which he 
tells what he thinks of it. This alone is sufficient recommendation. 


The book should be your pocket companion, 
Mr. Advertising Man and Mr. Sales Manager, 
until you thoroughly imbide its spirit — you should 
lose no time in putting it into the hands of every 
one of your salesmen — it will speed them up. 


Price One Dollar, Postpaid 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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More About Remembering 


ARTICLE П. 
(IF YOU DID NOT READ ARTICLE I, SEE LAST MONTH'S POPULAR MECHANICS) 


AST month ELBERT HUBBARD told the readers of Tue Business 
PHILOSOPHER something about my School of Memory. HUBBARD 
knows that the men I am helping most are you Managers, Secretaries, 
‘Teachers - men and women in business who need the Quick Thought, 

Accurate Judgment, Unhesitating Decision—in short, the Responsive Mem- 
ory which presents Facts to you when Facts are needed. HUBBARD 
recommended my System to you because he knows that hundreds of readers 
of Tue Business PHILOSOPHER have already raised their standard of efficiency 
by taking my method. @ Now I am addressing you personally. Increased 
ciency. greater abilities, higher standards are all for you, my booklet will 
America's foremost aathorityon | explain. Simply cut out and mail coupon below. Accuracy of Memory is 


MemoryTraining, PublicSpeak- | not all that is covered by my method. Remember the man who was called 
ing, Self Expression, and Prin- 


upon to speak— He arose, stammered, sucked air, gurgled ice-water—forgot— 
еу Auditoriom Buliding, e sat down in the kindly silence. Memory in Relation to Public сер 
Chicago. was what he required. "That is one of the many subjects in my Method. It 

is very simple; you do not realize the capacity of your own brain until you 
have put it through a few easy exercises. Ability is latent within you, it simply needs developing. 
You will be surprised to note how quickly and accurately a trainea faculty responds. 


A Trained Memory is Man's Greatest Asset 


1 , 1 1 S in Life depend h d hi i 
Dickson 5 How to Speak in Public This book of tnt on Public Soeutiug and Self Rapecaden ts based 


De laxe edition, handsomely illustrated, richly bound. Is fullof оп my thirty years of success as an instructor in Public Speaking 
carefully selected material exactly suited to meet the needs of the in Chicago University, University of Notre Dame, and other well 
man or woman who desires to be a successful public speaker. known schools, Taken in connection with my memory training, 
you can obtain a far better and more vseful education than Is afforded 
by many of the best universities. The price of this 1911 de luxe 
edition is $2.00. I will, however, presenta copy absolute- 
ly free to every student who enrolls for my course of 
memory training within ten days after reading this offer. 
The ability to think en your feet, to focus your mind instantly and 
voice your thoughts unbesitatingly, interestingly, makes you а leaderof 
men—and it's worth while. 


You Can Have This Training 


No matter where you live, what your vocation; or what your age, 
my course will make you infinitely more successful. Only ten 
minutes a day—no tedious lessons, only a simple method which 
teaches you— 

How to remember names and faces of people you meet. How 
to focus your mind instantly on the points of a business proposition. 
How to commit a speech or toast to memory quickly, and deliver it 
unhesitatingly. How to converse at social gatherings in a natural, 
interesting way that wins friends. How to overcome self-conscious- 
ness, bashfulness. How to control your mind. How to memorize 
for studies, examinations, etc. 


The Dickson System of Memory Training has been high- 
ly recommended by such notables as Elbert Hubbard, 
f. David Swing, Dr. Latson and thousands of others. 
The fame of this unique and successful system has spread over 
the entire country, and its successful graddates fill every walk in 
business, political and professional activity, While the weakest 
memories can be strengthened —many of the most intellectual men 
of the day have availed themselves of memory training.d „и 
Fill Out and Mail Coupon Today If You 
Would Be Successful 
SS SS SS ш ш ш ш SS SS SSS SSS SSS SEE из ш ш єз из ESS EEE 
Prof. Henry Dickson, Principal, Dickson Memory School 

938 Auditorium Building. Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free booklet "How to Remember" also full par- 
ticulars how to obtain a free copy of ‘Dickson's How to Speak 
in Public." 


Name 


iA syd 
» vg iv $, № ‚ у 


| Dickson SctiooL or Memory | 
ит ASAI AGO |: 


Ny 


Street — 


City 
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2 ARK TWAIN is undoubtedly the 


FORMER 
PRICE 


most representative of American 
writers. He is an American, blood and 
bone, heart and head. Not only is he the world’s 
greatest humorist; he is a wonderfully versatile 
writer—the entertaining story-teller, the historian of 
periods and the intimate chronicler of local condi- 
tions, the historical novelist, the philosopher of life, 
the keen observer, 


the brilliant essayist. AUTHOR’S 


He has those quali- 
ties that are typically DI . 
American — “Huc- 

kleberry Finn's" genial tolerance united to the high 
ideals of his «Joan of Arc"—Aand he is uncompromis- 
ingly honest, with a hatred of pretence, affectation, 


and sham. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Mark Twain himself has written a preface 
to the edition. Brander Matthews has writ- 
ten the biographical criticism of Mark Twain 
and his work which prefaces the first volume. 
There are portraits of the author from pho- 
tographs and paintings taken at periods when 
the different bocks were in process of writ- 
ing. This edition includes his later col- 
lected writings, such as “Christian Science,” 


“A Dog’s Tale,” “Eve’s Diary,” etc. 


—MARK 


TWAIN 


It has been Mark Twain’s ambi- 
tion to have his books in every 
American home, and he has made 
a great personal sacrifice, which 


brings about this remarkable 
situation—for the first time in 
the history of publishing, copy- 
righted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books. 


NATIONAL 
TION 


THE ARTISTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


There are many illustrations—half-tone 
reproductions on plate paper of the work 
of such artists as 


J. G. Brown W. T. Smedley Е. W. 


А. В. Frost T. de Thulstrup С. Allan Gilbert 

Peter Newell B. W. Clinedinst Е. B. Opper 
F. V. Du Mond Frank J. Merrill Dan Beard 

F. Luis Mora Frederick Dielman 

Etc. 


C. D. Weldon Ес. Etc. 
BINDING AND OTHER DETAILS 


The binding is a beautiful dark-red vellum 


book cloth, with blue title labels stamped in 
gold. The books are printed on white antique 
wove paper, especially made for this edition. 
The size of each volume is 5x74 inches. 


lo 
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TITLES OF THE 
25 VOLUMES 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (VoL L) 

THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. (VoL IL) 

A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol L) 

A TRAMP ABROAD. (Vol. IL) 

FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. L) 

FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR. (Vol. IL) 

ROUGHING IT. (Vol 1.) 

ROUGHING IT. (Vol. IL) 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. 1.) 

THE GILDED AGE. (Vol. IL) 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

PUDD'NHEAD WILSON 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 

А СОММЕС1 ОТ YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR'S COURT 

JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. 1.) 

JOAN OF ARC. (Vol. Il.) 

SKETCHES NEW AND OLD 

TOM SAWYER ABROAD, ETC. 

AMERICAN CLAIMANT, ETC. 

LITERARY ESSAYS 

THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 

HADLEYBURG 
THE $30,000 BEQUEST 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Kemble 


S.H. 4-11 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 
Please send me for examination, 
carriage tree, а set of МАКК 
TWAIN'S WORKS, Author's 
National Edition, twenty-five 
volumes, cloth binding. It is under 
stood that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of that time, 
И I do not care for the books, I will re- 
turn them at your expense, If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been pald. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


~UCCESS-POWER 


«Power of Will” tells you 


The Law of Great Thinking. 

The Four Factors on which great 
thinking depends. А 

How to develop analytical power. 

How to think “all агосо4” any 
subject. _ 

How to throw the mind into deliberate, 
controlled, productive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Perfect Mind 
Concentration. 

How to acquire the power of Consecu- 
tive Thinking, Reasoning, Analysis. 

How to make any topic yield ideas, 
instructions, material, for essays, 
speeches, compositions, descriptions. 

How to acquire the skill of Creative 
Writing.  .. 3 

How toguard against errors in Thought. 

How to make the Wil! supreme in 
the Mental Realm. 

How to drive from the mind all un- 
welcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of thought 
with keen, concentrated ро ret. 

How to develop Reasoning Power. 

How to handle the mind in Creative 
Thinking. 

The secret of Building Mind Power. 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Willis Master of Body. 

What creates Human Power. _ 

The Six Principles of Will-training. 

Definite Methods for ig teens ap У 

The Seven Ways that Moral develop- 
ment builds Will-Power. 

How to develop to a high degree the 
Mental Moods of Interest, Feeling, 
Energy, Permission, Decision, Con- 
tinuity, Understanding, Reason. 

The Six Crown Principles for multi- 
plying Will-Power. 

The NINETY-NINE STAR METHODS 
for using Will-Power in the Con- 
duct of Life. 

The Seven Great Principles of drill 
in Mental, Physical, Personal power. 

The FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for Applied 

ower of Perception, Memory, 
magination, Self Analysis, Control. 

How to make the Fye a great power 
in Influence and Observation. 

How to develop a strong keen 

How to make the Eye yield у 
Mind-Power. 

tow to concentrate the eye upon what 
is before you--object, person, 
printed page, work. 

How to school the eye for power in 
business, "m public. 

How to force Will into the eye. 

How to cultivate a bright, attracting, 
intelligent eye expression. 

How to become aware of Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body well-poised 

How to open the Mind and Body for 
reception of incoming power. 

How to exercise the nerves. 

How to throw off the mood of Worry 

Affirmation of Supreme Well-being. 

How to overcome the tyranny of 
the Nervous system. 

How to secure steady nerves. 

How to keep the body quiet, controlled 
conserved in power, eliminating all 
nerve-force destroying habits. 

How to train the great executive 
servant of the Mind—the Hand. 

How to maintain the Central Factors 
of Body health. 

The First, Second and Third difficulties 
in Mastering Harmful Habits. 

The Law of Will-Power in Habits. 

Ме Mental Law of Habit Cure. 
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FOR YOU IN 


“POWER OF WILL" 


By FRANK CHANNING HADDOCK, Ph. D. 


This great Training-System builds 


Power of 


MIND 
WILL 
CULTURE 
MAGNETISM 
INTELLECT 
INFLUENCE 
LEADERSHIP 
MASTERY 
FINANCIAL 
ABILITY 


Makes Masterful Men and Queenly Women. 


Contains a vast amount of Diréct Personal 
Instruction. Its hundreds of fascinating pages 
are crowded with the diamond - value dis- 
coveries of 18 years research by a keen schol- 
ar-philosopher-scientist, It tells in clear, 
po nted, easily understood language exactly 
what todo and How То Do THAT for mul- 
tiplied Success- Powers. Its instructions 
will make you a lender in any Business, Art, 
Profession, Society. Claimed by authorities 
"the most searching study of psycho-physical 
man in print." Read the very brief analys's 
given here and answer: "Can I afford to be 
without this lifetime Manual and Guide 
to Business, Financial, Personal, 
Social Success?" 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 


A noble volume, 400 pages, gilt top, choice 

paper and printing, 28 chaps, 30 original power 

poems, Superbly bound in royal purple rib- 

silk, size 6x9. “Edition Royale" now ready. 

Delivered anywhere on earth. Order your 
copy at once. 


So extremely good that f will buy 
the book back from anyone who 
will part with it Inside five days 
——— — — from receipt. 
Descriptive booklet "SECRETS OF SUCCESS" 
mailed to anyone not already convinced of 
of the Necessity of owning this Peerless 
Guidebook. 


Tear this page out, write your name and 
address on the bottom, enclose remittance 
and mail immediately to 


Albert Lewis Pelton, 


Associate Manager: POWER-BooK LIBRARY, 


Meriden, Camm., N. $. А. 


«Power of Will” teaches you 


The Seven Laws for ridding yourselt 
of Profane Speaking. 

The Fifteen Star Methods for master- 
ing Anger and Itratibility. 

What the cho-Physical cause of 
the Drink Habit is, 

Nine € demonstrated regimes for 
mastering this curse (Rare Value). 

How to overcome embarrassing Hesi- 
tation of Speech. 

How to develop a direct, forceful, 
effective stvle of talking in business, 
society, anywhere. 

How to eliminate Mind-wandering. 

How to hold the mind closely upon 
any desired line of thought. 

How to sprek tersely, emphatically. 
and think ahead for best expression. 

How to achool yourself 
Thoughtlessness. 

How to overcome Indecision. 

How to develop abundance of Thought. 

The Principles of Memory. 

How to throw Attention and Energy 
into Memory culture. 

The Psychological Principles for mem- 
orizing words, sentences, anything. 

The Inner Law of Memory. 

The Star Method for remembering 
the substance of any book. 

How to plan ahead in your career 
through the de Fioneer Power— 
IMAGINATION. 

How to plan conduct so as to avoid 
former mistakes of Thought, Action. 

How to make the imagination fill 
the mind with Life, Action, Energy, 
Beauty, scenes of Pleasure, Profit. 

How to work the Imagination for 
discovery and invention. 

How to improve mechanical devices. 

How to create and build new devices. 

How to make Imagination create for 
Literary Ability. 

How to make Imagination sugges 
improvements in business, the 
home, your environment, conduct. 

How to look into the Workshop of 
the Mind — and give ideas and 
thoughts Practical Creation, 

How to cure diseased Imagination. 

How to banish unhealthly mind states. 

How to banish fear of Men, Ill Luck, 
Death, Hell, Misfortunc., 

How to arrive at best decisions. 

How to use the power of deliberation 

What Francis Bacon said you must 
do to work (influence) any mar. 

The First Principle for success 
contact with others. 

The Mental Attitude you must hold 
to impress people. 

The Secret of Control of Others. 

How permanent Influence over others 
is secured. 

The Best Rule in the Control of Others. 

The FIFTY-FOUR MASTER RULES 
in the control of others. 

The chief difficulty of Public Speaking. 

How to use the Skill-Art of Influence 
before any audience. 

How to acquire Thought, Develop 
Language, Exercise Expression. 

How to be instructive, impressive. 
pointed, effective, clear. 

How to overcome stage fright an 
embarassment. 

How to secure poise, power, persuasive 
ability. 

How to handle eyes, voice, body. 

How to deeply impress the audience. 

A scientific treatise with hundreds oí 
rules for training the child’s will. 
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Phantom of the 


Opera 


Author of 


A Mysterious Romance of New 
and Unusual Sensations 


By Gaston Leroux “The Mystery of the Yellow Room" 


No tale more fascinating in its mystery could 
possibly be imagined — Nothing more thoroughly unique 
in plot and in selection of scene has been written. No novel more 
fascinating in its mystery, more breathless in its episodes could 
possibly be imagined. The haunts of the Phantom of the Opera 
lie in and around the Opera House in Paris—from the top of its 
seventeen stories to the lake that lies beneath its five cellars. 
Contains the greatest illustrations ever, put in a novel — from 


aintings i il by Andr 
euge а ої y Аве Price, $1.25, net 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 


М ии 


$25 22 amontbk he Mone : 


Collecting bad debts is a science. 


We have started hundreds of men on highly successtus асе!» Бу (сабии 

them the same secrets of collecting bad debts which we so successfully em- 

ploy in our own Collection Business. 

If your present empl t is un — if you see nothing ahead but years of drudgery and 

slow advancement dare your dern dence—start а Collection Business of your own, It 

very lucrative, requires no capita. but сосну, has but little competition. 
you to start in business, course gives you complete mastery of it. 

tomers to you. 

Write for “Pointers on the Collection Business” and names of some of our successful 


THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 364 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


"А 


138182086. 


Our first lessons en 
We refer 


;.udents, 


„2 
tt ha 


— 


- 
[ fester of The MYSTERY ot the YELLOW ROOM 


LOF THE: OPERA | 
k BY GASTON ‘LE ROU X | 


ЗТАМІЯЯ 


0099 a month up 


The American 
l Collection Service Co. 
- 364 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


"nd without charge 
rs on the Collection 
з В 1 iness” ind full informa- 


ton. 
1 
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Sherwin Cody's Latest Book 


How to Do Business by Letter 


and Training Course in Business 
English Composition 


The most successful book on letter-writing ever published, 
now in its 47th thousand, eleventh edition, though but 
recently published. 

Contains over 125 model letters of all kinds, including a num- 
ber of the more successful pulling letters used by prominent houses. 

Also the Rules of Grammar complete, with all common 
errors; the Rules of Punctuation, Words Often Misused, Rules 
and Regulations of the Postoffice (correct to 1910), etc. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. See table of contents. 


Sherwin Cody's Form Paragraph 
Letter-Writer 


An indexed and gummed blankbook, full letter size, loose 
leaf, in which to paste form paragraphs to be used in answering 
all kinds of correspondence. 

By this system an $8-a-week girl can write better letters 
than a $25-a-week correspondent, because she simply copies 
into her book the best paragraphs in the regularly dictated 
letters of the head of the business, and all letters are in his 
language, perfect in every detail of punctuation, grammar, etc., 
and may be signed by his name though he never sees the letter 
himself. This is а wonderful means of raising the quality of 


correspondence, as well as saving much time and expense. $0 
mmed pages, 20 index pages, 100 pages in all; price, postpaid, 


3; subject to approval and return at my expense. 


Sherwin Cody's Compendium of 
All Card Systems 


An instruction. book on loose-leaf and card systems (the 
only book ever published clearly stating the simple fundamental 
principles of these svstems), accompanying a neat box of 500 
cards, size 3х5 inches, printed from specially engraved wax 
plates in the best style, representing 18 complete systems all 
ready for use, including forms for mailing lists, advertising, 
salesmen's report and route cards, perpetual inventory forms, 
cost systems, school forms, and loose-leaf and card ledgers of 
all kinds, for wholesale, retail, mail-order, instalment, and 
specialty businesses. Electrotypes of plates sold and directions 
given for printing systems at one-third the usual price. Price, 
complete, $3.00. 


7^«CODY 


4 > 


| v 
W 
SYSTEM 


How to Make Advertising Pay 
How to Write Letters that Pull 


Office Salesmanship & Business 
Psychology 


CONTENTS: 


Using Words So as To Make 
People Do Things. 

How to Begin a 
Letter. 

How 
Letter. 

The Body of the Letter. 

Applying for a Position. 

Sending Money by Mail. 

Ordering Goods. 

“Hurry-up” Letters. 

How Money is Collected. 

Letters to Ladies. 

Professional Letters. 

How to Acquire an 
Style in Letter Writing. 

Two Kinds of Letters—Buy- 
ing and Selling. 

When to Write a Long Let- 
ter and When to Write a 
Short Letter. 

Answering Inquiries. 

Talking in a  Letter—Col- 
loquialisms and Slang. 

Complaint Letters. 

Condensation — Writing Ad- 
vertisements. 

Advertising 
Letters. 

Display in Letter Writing. 

Salesmanship in Letters and 
Advertisements, 

Customs and Regulations of 
the Post Office. 

Social and Official Forms: 
the Rules of Grammar, with 
Common Errors; the Rules of 
геги for Business Office 

se. 


Business 


to Clese a Business 


Easy 


and Follow-up 


I have made а detailed personal study of forty-six leading lines of business: Manufacturing, 
wholesale, retail, mail-order, and specialty, and have taught presidents, secretaries and adver- 
tising managers how to make a success of their publicity—/ know what will win in forty-six 
different businesses, yours among the number, and this information 1 give in my complete 
course, together with all the books and special features described above, with scores of others— 
everything I have for only $30, including twenty personal lessons. Write for complete catalogue. 


SHERWIN CODY, LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Just a Touch with the Little 
Finger Operates the 
Capital Shift — — — 1 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


(ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT) 


Reason; The carriage is never lifted to 
write capitals—can't be lifted. This 
makes an immense difference particular- 
ly with a wide carriage typewriter, where 
the carriage alone weighs several pounds. 


In addition, a radically improved shift 
mechanism superior іо anything you have 
seen; declared by operators scarcely heavier 
than ordinary key-touch—locks positively, 
at will, for all capitals. 


Think of it, operators! Any width machine 
up lo the widest, operated with greater 
ease than your ordinary correspondence 
typewriter. Мо strained or tired hands 
from heavy shifting. Every advantage of 


the compact single keyboard without one 
drawback. You should know about it. 


Write to-day for the descriptive book. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. U. S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities 


Heal Offic- for Europe, Asia and Africa 
19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 


Did you ever feel like kicking your 
file out of the office? You were 
furious because the drawers stuck. 


Exasperating Experience 
When you go to your letter 


* le to locate some import- 


ant paper or record, 4nd the 
drawer sticks, vou are ex- 
asperated — your chain of 
соч is broken ара your 
mind is instantly occupied 
in condemning the file. The 
loss of a good, money -так - 
ing effort is often the result 
of such an experience. 

The drawers of any good 
file should work so freely 
and smoothly that the one 
using them should never 
even think they exist. 


Pleasant Experience 


Thousands of business men 
have told us that it isa plea- 
sure to use Shaw- Walker 
filing equipment because 
the drawers always respond 
to the slightest puil. Not 
only is the construction per- 
fect but our entire line, even 
to the minutest detail is in- 
spected with the scrutiny of 
exacting experts. 

Even our simplest card 
drawer is a masterpiece of 
cabinet work, and pleasant 
and lasting resultsare guar- 
anteed with every purchase. 


Drawers in Shaw-W alker files 
are guaranteed never to stick 


and pleasant experiences are assured if 
you use any one of our following lines. 


B ups Are four drawer vertical 
letter files, Extreme 
ЕЗ eight 52 їпсһев—еЖрапа sidewise to any width— 


capacity 20,000 letters to each section. Six distinct 
Lx] lines of *'Section-ups", made in 22 different styles 
from $12.00 to $42.00 (except Pacific coast) enable 
E you to select just the flle you need, 
We make guides and folders for all files. 


Are standard files 

а of big capacity. 
Extreme width inches—expand to 
и any height and stack sidewise to any width. 
This is the most elastic line of files made today. Made in 44 
different sections for E letters, bills, documents, legal 
blanks, card index, etc. ere isa section for every pur- 


pose—sold by the “filing inch"—with or without supplies. 


у, Are "finger-tip" office 


systems—small''Section-uls" 
| | —extreme width 16 inches 
| but with standard drawers for filing every- 


| uw Start as small as you wish and grow as bi 
as you like. “Section-ets” will always be your chief cler 
nging the details of your work to your "flnger-tips" 
Many exclusive features make this the only line for depart- 
ment managers and small businesses. 


We have just issued a book of 112 pagos, рема 
in six colors which is yours for the asking. It 
vontaíns the largest, most complete, most practi- 
cal line of filing devices made and many ideas on 
business economy. Write today for book No, 95, 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON : MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
| 170 Wabash 


WASHINGTON 


Ave. 371 Broadway 728 13 St., N. W. 
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Ginger Up 


© Make this year's sales beat last 
year's by fifty per cent. Get out 
after the orders feeling that you 
'are going to get the signatures of 
all your prospects on the dotted 
line. Don't let them get away 
from you. 
@ Let Ginger Talks show you how 
and help you to get every order. 
Get the word to word Ginger 
Talks which built up the sales of 
the №. C. В. to two millions a 
month. Think of that! Get the 
coaching, the selling talks and 
arguments, the letters of enthusi- 
asm to those 1,000 salesmen who 
built up the sales of the N. C. R. 
@ Fill out the coupon below and 
mail it today. 
@ Ginger Talks are a complete 
text-book of instruction and point- 
ers on the art of selling goods. 
They simplify the whole of practi- 
cal salesmanship; make clear with 
wonderful illustrations and exact 
explanations how to make ар- 
roaches, how to secure attention, 
ae to create desire, how to stim- 
ulate the immediate action and 
walk out with the order. They tell 
the salesman how to turn enmity 
into friendship, cold indifference 
into eager interest, casual inquiries 
into actual buyers, actual buyers 
into permanent customers. They 
touch on a thousand salesmen’s 
difficulties and perplexities and 
show a way out af each one. 


SEND YOUR GINGER 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Ill. 
1 am enclosing Two Dollars. Send me 
a copy of Holman's “Ginger Talks.” 
Name 
Address 


(You can enclose $3.50 and receive a copy 
of Ginger Talks and The Business 
Philosopher for one year.) 
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Financing an Enterprise 


By FRANCIS COOPER 


WO volumes that have 

helped hundreds of men 

win fortunes by showing 
them how to successfully 
finance and promote their busi- - 
ness or their discoveries. High- 
ly endorsed. Only successful 
work on promotion. 


Volume 1 describes condi- 
tions necessary for successful 
financing; how to investigate, 
protect and capitalize an 
enterprise; experimental work 
and model making. 


Volume 2 tells best methods 
for securing money, privately, 
or publicly, by advertising: how 
to advertise, how to write a 
winning prospectus. Import- 
ant chapters on stock, bonds, 
incorporations, etc. 


Invaluable knowledge 
gathered from fifteen years’ ex- 
perience, Save you hundred 
times its cost. Full descript- 
ive circular if you want Tt 


500 pp. 1909 ed. Buckram binding. Two 
vola., $4.00 prepaid. Either vol. 
separately, $2.00 prepaid. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LIBERTY VILLE. ILLINOIS 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Over one bundred Home Study Courses under pro- 


fessors In Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leadin 
colleges. Academic, но паса, Agricultural. 
Commercial, Normal and Civi Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations, 

250 page Catalog free. Write today. 

Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English Dept. 105, Springfield, Mass. 


Баана 
Аснис 
Y = "b 


Perfect Work 


The Machine You Will Eventually Buy 


Underwood 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
Chicago Branch, 135 Wabash Ave. 
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UR “Deferred Tuition Schol- 
arship" supplies the way and 
removes the last barrier between 
the progressive, ambitious youn 
man and the higher position ed 
salary to which E aspires. 


Read every word of this offer. 


We mean it, and there is a fine 


chance for you if you improve it. 


This country is 
full of energetic, 
capable men 
whose days are spent in work which is not 
suited to their natural talents. ‘Thousands 
of these men realize that all that stands be- | :: | 
tween them and good positions with big pay | асл 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I can 
qualify for the position marked **Җ.'* Bus Phil, 4-11. 


F > . аг > ;.. Audi + Moving Pi ' 
is their lack of special training in some one | вем Manager ия er 
thing. They lack the time and the means | ::::ceilece'Preparatory — 771 “Reclamation Engineer 


to stop work and take a course of training, 
and so they go on year after year, always | ***——— 
getting farther away from what they most | хь... 
want. We are going to help these men. 
We are going to Tend them the cost of the 
training they need and let them make their 
own terms about repaying us. 


This is the greatest offer ever made to men who 
have “got it in them to rise." We have studied 
the matter very carefully, and are fully prepared 
to help everyone who comes to us in earnest. 


If you are one of these capable, ambitious fellows, 
willing to study for an hour every evening after working 
hours, willing to stick to it with the kind of persistence 
that wins, and without which nothing worth while is 


ever won; then you are on the right track. 

Check the coupon, mail it to us, and we will explain fully our 
“Deferred Tuition” plan, how we will lend you the cost of the 
tuition, and allow you to pay us back when the increase in your 
yearly income equals the amount of the loan, 

© Promotion—No Pay—that's what our “Deferred Tuition" 
scholarship means. 


Ask for the little book, “Profitable Worldly Wisdom.” It 
will be sent to you free and will help you. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE * ‘ R 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. е 
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Seventeen Cents a Day 


Buys an Oliver Typewriter 


This amazing offer—the New Model Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 17 cents a day—is 
open to everybody, everywhere. 

It's our new and immensely popular plan of selling Oliver Typewriters, on little easy 
payments. The abandonment of /onghand in favor of clean, legible, beautiful typewriting is 
the next great step in human progress. 


Already—in all lines of business and in all professions 
—the use of pen-and-ink is largely restricted to the writing 
of signatures. ` 

Business Colleges and High Schodls, watchful of the 
trend of public sentiment, are training a vast army of 
young people in the use of Oliver Typewriters. 

The prompt and generous response of the Oliver 
Typewriter Company to the world-wide demand for 
universal typewriting, gives tremendous impetus to the 
movement. 

'The Oliver, with the largest sale of any typewriter 
] in existence, was the logical machine to take the initiative 
in bringing about the universal use of typewriters. It 
always leads. 


Save Your Pennies & Own an Oliver 


This ‘17-Cents-a-Day” selling plan makes the Oliver as easy to own as to rent. It places 
the machine within easy reach of every home—every individual. А man's “cigar money"—a 
woman's "pin-money"—will buy it. 

Clerks on small salaries can now afford to own Olivers. By utilizing spare moments for 
practice they may fit themselves for more important positions. 

School boys and school girls can buy Olivers by saving their pennies. 

You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the regular catalog price—$100. А small first 
payment brings the machine. Then you save 17 cents a day and pay monthly. 

And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter enables you to earn money to finish paying 
for the machine. 


Mechanical Advantages Service Possibilities 
The Oliver is the most highly perfected typewriter The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work—of better 
on the market—hence its 100 per cent efficiency. quality and greater varietv—than any other writing ma- 
Among its scores of conveniences are: chine. Simplicity, strength, ease of operation and visibility 
— he Balance Shift are the corner stones of its towering supremacy in 
—the Ruling Devise —Correspondence 
—the Double Release —Card Index Work 
—the Locomotive Base —'Tabulated Reports 
—the Automatic Spacer —Follow-up Systems 
—the Automatic Tabulator —Manifolding Service 
—the Disappearing Indicator — Addressing Envelopes 
—the Adjustable Paper Fingers —Working on Ruled Forms 
—the Scientific Condensed Keyboard —Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 


Can You Spend 17 Cents a Day to Better Advantage than in the Purchase of this Wonderful Machine 
Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or See the Nearest Oliver Agent 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., туа Chicago, Illinois 
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'Turkish Bathsat Home Do Wonders 


There is internal body-waste 
always going on. An over-accu- 
mulation of this poison means 
nerve-exbaustion. Drugs can- 
not drive it ovt. Takea scien- 
tific Turkish Bathat home, at cost 

, ofonly 2ca bath, bymeansof the 


Robinson Turkish Bath Cabinet 


and feel the rapid change in 
your condition inside of 30 min- 
utes. It has produced astonish- 
lag results in men and women, nervously exhausted and afflicted 
with rheumatism, blood, stomach and other troubles. Prominent 
physicians in many cases are abandoning drugs for this new treat- 
ment. The Robinson Bath Cabinet is the only scientifically con- 
structed bath cabinet ever made—a model of ingenuity. Sold by 
dealers or sent direct at prices to fit any purse. Send for illustrated 


booklet of astonishing facu ее with full information. 
ROBINSON MFG. CO., Suite 145 Snowflake Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


ONE DOLLAR BRINGS YOU 


“The Rational Life” 


By Wut J. Enwoop 


S rie latest word on: бы и р Ея 
The Sex Question; Social Evils; Rational 
Life; The Conquest of Seif, etc. It is as fasci- 


nating as а romance. is live thought on live 
issues. 


It is written for you . EVERYMAN! 
And for you ... EVERYWOMAN! 

And too, mother and father, it has ideals 
‘or Send for it! Read it together! It 
will help to make “Н Sweet Home!" 

@ Finely bound, cloth gold, about 200 : 
just from the press. Postpaid, only One ollar, 
Address; WILL J. ERWOOD 


Dept. B. 717 East 22nd Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


1f you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
stato business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you jn a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once, 
т о rtunity for men without 
i to become independent for life. 

УВЫ Book and full particulars Free. 


NATIONAL | PERATIVE ЕЕ co. 
18M Marden Balidin 
‘hash ngton, D. C. 


Need Envelopes? 
"Write Hogan" 


MAKERS OF 
VERYTHING IN 


NVELOPE 


Hogan Envelope Company, Inc. 
319-331 West Ohio Street, Chicago 
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Ask For Book You Want 


Place check in the square below indicating 
number of book desired; write name and address 
on lines below and forward, with 10 cents post- 
age attached, and the book is yours— without 
further expense or obligation, of course. 
1-ТНЕ ART OF FINANCIERING 
[Showing how business men may raise capital for business 
projets): 
2-FINANCIAL HAND BOOK 
[For promoters, fiscal agents and brokers! 
3—BUSINESS BUILDING BY CORRESPONDENCE 
[For the man who uses circular letters) 
4-THE Рыс; FORCE AND THE SELLING 


[Showing why the great majority of selling plans do not pay] 
5-ТНЕ GREAT LAW OF AVERAGE 

[A new principle discovered by a business expert, bring- 

ing CERTAINTY to business affairs] 
eum $250 MAY RAISE $200,000 

[For the man with a real opportunity] 

If more than one book Is desired add 10 cents additional for 
each extra book. Money refunded if not perfe&ly satisfa&ory. 
Each book conveys a MESSAGE. Each tells something NEW 
and VALUABLE. 


The Business Development Co. of America 


Founded 1901 
119 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


April B-P 


Read Below What Practical Business 
Men Say of These Books 


"Booklets sent are fine and Ideas О, K,"—L. Е. BAILEY, 
San Jose, Cal. 
ссн Еуе-Орепег.'” — Е. С. ELWOOD, Bridgeport, 

n. 

"Опе of the best investments I have made for a long time.” 
—LE GRANDE DUTCHER, Editor of "Profitable Publicity.” 

“Consider brochures of real value to me and worth many 
more times the price asked." —L. C. KELLOGG, Seattle, W ash. 

“after carefully reading, I want to state that, if I could have 
had the information contained in ‘How $250 Can Raise $200,000° 
I would have been saved several bundred dollars, much valua- 
"pipe que pretende e The idea is right. 

I paid bard and harder experience in proving it."— E. D. 
CRIBBS, Highland Park, Ш. 

©“ "How $250 May Raise $200,000" 1з the best article I ever 
remember seeing emanate from your establishment and ‘HITS 
THE NAIL SQUARELY ON THE HEAD.’ I have succeeded 
at last In promoting my mine, but could have saved about 
three years of the time out of the four it has taken, If the 
proper course had been pursued from the frst, as laid down. 
The course finally pursued followed closely along lines laid 
down now by you, save differing in details, The method was 
very much the same. 

“I think the very logical and convincing argument set forth 
in "How $250 May Raise $200,000" would wake np 2 тотту 
one thousand years old, for EVERY WORD hog 
TRUE.” Very truly 

MARK Е. DAVIS, I$. Oakland, Cal. 

"І was very much interested in ‘How $250 May Каме 
$200,000," for the reason that it appears to hit the situation 
exactly. I have read nearly all your issues for the past two 
years, and much of your printed literature, but never saw any- 
thing that covers the situation so completely as does tbis 
anicle."—]. T. RYAN, American Tire Armor Co, 816 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

The Business Development Company of America is the 
publisher of five little books which are the most unique and 
interesting publications in their way that Tbe American 
Banter has ever had the pleasure of receiving * * * they 
contain a vast amount of information that will be of value to 
bankers, promoters and business men who are interested in 
building up thelr business. 

These books sell for ten cents а copy and are worth $10 а 
copy. We advise our readers to send forthem." Editorial 
extract from The American Banker, March 5, 1910. 
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Show Your Colors 


EAR a Sheldon button. 

There are Sheldon men all 

over the country. They 
want to get acquainted with other 
Sheldon men. Let this little but- 
ton be your introduction. Wear 
one on your coat all the time. 
Sheldon men are mighty progres- 
sive. Perhaps the other fellow will 
have something to tell you which 
will help you make that big sale 
tomorrow. 


@ Get into line with the rest of the 
Sheldon men and boost. Meet the 
rest of the fellows who are boost- 
ing and let us all help each other. 


Every 

Business Science Club 
Member Should 

Own One 


@ This button contains the letters 
В. 5. С. (Business Science Club) 
and A. R. E. A.—standing for 
- Ability, Relizbility, Endurance and 
Action — the four essential ele- 
ments for success. 


© Send one dollar today. If you 
are not satisfied just send the but- 
ton back and we will refund your 
money. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Libertyville, Illinois 


Sure—send me one of those but- 
tons. Here is a Dollar William. 


Sheldon Students 
Attention— 


i F COURSE you will want to 

save all of your lessons in the 
best possible way —and that way is 
to have them bound. Many already 
have sent in their books for binding— 
will you send your’s TODAY and 
let us get them ready for your library 
shelves? 


We will bind your course in four 
volumes in Half-Morocco with your 
name in gold on the back of each 

volume, express prepaid, for . . $6 


We will bind the set in four volumes 
in Full Morocco—any stand- $10 


ard color, express prepaid . . 


The Sheldon School, Rockefeller, Ill. 


The Uplift 


Gives helpful thoughts, 
makes life happier, and 
teaches a sane opti- 
mism. It has no fads. It 
believes in the individ- 
ual, and in the power 
of his mind and will. 


Thinkers like The Uplift. Sub- 
scriptions may begin at any time. 
Price $1.00 a year. Address — 


The Uplift 


Back Bay Boston, Massachusetts 
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Lhe Corrmercial Correr- | 
pondence Bperf the Dey Brother 
[8] 


Бох Меп, having learned that тай И 
and indifferent-looking stationery, өг 
are adopting BROTHER JONATHAN d 
BOND, — the paper that lends character 
to business stationery because it is made 


especially for the purpose. 


For Printing, Lithographing, Die Stamping or Embossing there is no paper 
made that excels BROTHER i] ONATHAN BOND, yet this s not an иреше 
Peper. You will want your next lot of stationery on BROTHER JONATHAN 

ND; ask your Printer or Stationer to supply it; — if he hasn’t a stock on 
hand he can procure it for you on short notice бош us or a nearby distributor, 
but insist on getting it if you are particular and want what you know to be the 
recognized best. 

Write on your present business letterhead for an interestin specimen book 
of modern letterhead exhibits by all processes and showing the White and eleven 
attractive Tints in which BROTHER JONATHAN BOND is carried. The book 
will be sent free of cost or obligation. WRITE NOW lest you forget. 


AOORESS OIVISION B 


дамы 64 J-W -Butler Paper Co. с/слєо 
ЕЕ ЕЕ ЕЕ] [1 


Why Do Men Fail? 


Ў THE SUPREME PROBLEM OF LIFE for you is, how fo get money іп sufficient quantity to make you independent 
before your hair turns gray and your eyes grow dim. 

@ The struggle for money is ‘ће struggle for existence" and a man can scarcely hope to be victorious therein except іп 
the days of his strength and prime. 

$ We are all fighting for money (because money means nearly all that's worth while) but few there be who attain it. 

$ Now why should that be so? Why are there so many failures? The answer is simple: The majority are failures because 
they do not think right! They are in a state of discord rather than harmony with the natural Laws that govern money- 
making and the creation of wealth. 

@ Is that your case? Is your mind negative? If so, you must seek immediate remedy. You must remove the bilght of 
wrong thinking; and for that purpose we strongly recommend to your attention a splendid little book, entitled 


“ТНЕ LAW OF FINANCIAL SUCCESS" 


@ It is as full of good things as an egg is full of nutriment. It is the essence of money-making boiled down for busy people. 

$ Send for it at once. It only costs ten cents and it will make а new man of you. It will teach you how to be a winner — 

how to escape the hell of poverty — the worst of all hells. 

@ We honestly declare it is worth no end of money to any man who is desirous of properly directing the forces within him 

for his own enrichment. Ў 

$ If you have the strength and determination to be a winner, get this book. Get it at once. Follow our advice. Don't put 
off till tomorrow what you should 


do today. Fill in the coupon and 
the book is yours by the next mail, WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS НЕВЕ 


and it may be the making of you. THE FIDUCIARY COMPANY, 


If you don't like it your mon 
will be returned; you run no risk, 410 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, Ш. 


Special Paper Bound Edition of 16 Gentlemen: For enclosed 10 cents (stamps or coin) 
chapters, 104 pages. only 10 cents. send me a copy of your book "The Law of Financial 
Over 150,000 copies sold. Success." 


$ Don't miss the tide that leads to 
Fortune. 


THE FIDUCIARY CO. 
410 TACOMA BUILDING 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Cut out coupon and mail today 
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You Have a Right to Independence | 


CES {ATEVER your condition youare bound to believe that you have a right to 
ar business freedom. Every good American believes that, and with considera- 
Ч ble justice, too. But—do you actually possess any real business independence? 
E^ fA A If you have given the subject any thought you also realize that the rightto inde- 
t pendence means not only an earnest desire to enjoy it, but a will to achieve it. 
Have you made any real effort to become absolutely independent ? 4 The more 

ze: you study the opportunities for business freedom the more you must be convinced 
of the limited channels through which it may be gained. Have you ever considered the one wide 
field yet scarcely understood? Æ This field is the collection field. It is practically limitless. It is as wide 
and broad as America itself. The demand for experts is becoming wider every day. It will continue 
to widen as long as the country does business on a credit basis, and that means as long as present 
property ideals exist. 27 Do you know that it takes practically no cash capital to enter this business? 


Your Head—Your Capital 
A Trained Brain Better Than Cash iode 


A New York student wrote me recently 

that he could command $5,000 at low 

interest, asking my advice on investing it 
in the Collection Business. ] told 
him what 1 tell you—the collec- 
tion рани needs no such сар- 
ital. A good brain is worth ten 
times $5,000 in this business. 


) еж Н. А. MURPHY 
Holyoke, Mass. pra Youngstown, Ohio 


1 have made good from the first р The following are шу COMMIS- 
letter 1 sent out. I had never col- " SIONS for 
lected a bill in my life until | took the 
lessons, and | have made as high as 
$108.00 in one week and that in 
re time only, evenings and Satur- 
y afternoons, 1 don't see five peo- 
оше, fifty that | olia moniy 
rom just write to them a t УСТ У 
money comes by mail. Don't think Commencing with November my 
that it is hard жк v make qu 22 commissions ran from $250.00 
of your clients, it You $350.00 per month. ‘00 up 1 
help but win. Arthur Philip Hode. f з February. H. A. Murphy. 


I Can Make Your Brain Pay You Dividends 


I can teach you to cash in with your brain. TU NEN ENTERA ME SERIA oe im boosh ar 


of your gray matter. The more of that you already possess the greater your actual dividend. No matter how trained 

your head may be | can make it pay you something. Lt is entirely up to you how much. Д I can show you how to 
make it pay you а steady dividend in your spare time. The collection business is an ideal one for this character 
of brain investment. I сап teach you how to make it Ge beater ake 


business. Ж Any way you look at this problem of "е а li 
you. Simply say the word ара I will show you how. 1 cost nothi sce my pirga accomplished 
with others. They were no more fortunate or lucky when they started you. № and see for | 


yourself. 
W. A. SHRYER, Pre-*dent 
THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 379 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
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| 1 Secures this Great 
Reference Book 


An entirely new, up-to-date, down-to-the-minute Refer- 
ence Book, for bookkeepers, cashiers, accountants and 
business men. 


This magnificent volume weighs nearly six pounds; contains over 500 
pages, 200,000 words and 700 illustrations of forms and tables; beautifully 
printed on fine paper; bandsomely and strongly oound; produced and pre- 
sented to the business world at a cost which brings it within the reach of all; 
easiest for reference, plainest for acquiring Information, and most economi- 
cal when compared with all other publications of like nature. 


It is yours on payment of only $1.00 


down and the balance in monthly installments of 50 cents 
or $1.00 as you prefer. 

Monthly installment price, $4.00 per copy; introductory 
special cash price (less 10 per cent) only $3.60. 

In either case the expressage is prepaid to your address 
in the United States and Canada. 


E.H. Beach, Publisher, Detroit, Mich. 


Send 25 cents for 12 months subscription to 
Beach's Magazine of Business 


A handsome monthly magazine for business men, bookkeepers, ac- 
countants, cashiers, credit men, stenographers, advertising managers, etc. 
The man "behind the desk" must bave it. Splendid business stories. 
Your money back if you do not like it. 


E. H. Beach, Publisher, 69 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


The International Business Correspondence Course 


Special Instruction for Home Study in 


Higher Accounting and Manufacturing Costs 


For those who desire to qualify for Higher Positions and Higher Salaries as Chief 
Accountants, Cost Accountants, Auditors, etc. 


The Course Comprises 


The International Business Encyclopedia (described above); six lessons on Higher 
Accounting; six lessons on Factory Cost Accounting; twelve sets of Exercises to be 
worked out; twelve sets of Standard Answers, and the personal attention of the Board 


of Examiners. 
THE COST 


Special Terms Until October 1, 1910 


This comprehensive, complete and fully effective Business Correspondence Course 
is offered at the temporary and very low introductory price of $10 cash, or $12 payable 
in easy installments of $2 down or $2 per month for five months. On and after Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, the price will be $20 cash, or $24 on the installment plan. 


Е. Н. BEACH, Publisher :: Detroit, Michigan 
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Big Opportunity for Big Men 


Е YOU are a big man—physically, men- 
tally and psychically—it is because you 
have grown—developed. 


And one of the marks of the big man is 
that he knows, having developed so far, 
that he can develop still more. And he is 
always on the lookout for the best way to 
get chat added development. 


The Sheldon Business Normal is for big 
теп-—теп who have developed themselves 
to a point where they are capable of earning 
good pay—men who want to earn bigger 
pay through further self-development. 


The course of instruction and training is 
in the nature of a post-graduate course in 
the sciences of salesmanship and business 
building. It matters not whether your 
previous training has been in the Univer- 
sity of Hard Knocks or in some school— 
or both. 


"The Sheldon Business Normal is a school 
for the training of executives, managers, 
sales managers, general agents, and high 
class salesmen in all lines. It opens doors 
of opportunity to you who are not fully 
satisfied with your present work, your pre- 
sent rate of achievement, your present 
income. 

It gives you an opportunity to develop 
your powers to greater effectiveness, to use 
them in a larger and more profitable way. 


It opens opportunities to work under the 
best of conditions. 


These opportunities, offered in the first 
session of the Sheldon Business Normal, 
held in the summer of 1910, proved to be 
the turning point toward bigger things in 
the career of several of the students. The 
second session, to be held during the sum- 
mer of 1911, may prove to be the turning 
point in your career. It is wholly up to 


you. Think it out. Fix your determi- 


nation. 

You know what the demand is for 
trained men today—especially executives, 
sales managers, and high class salesmen. 
Such men can command the largest salaries 
paid in the business world—if they are big 
enough and well enough trained. The 
Sheldon Business Normal gives you the 
training—it is your part to use it for your 
growth and continued development. 

Let me tell you a little about the first 
session of this school for practical business 
men. 

It was held at Libertyville, Illinois, 
on Mr. Sheldon's great six-hundred acre 
estate, with its forests, fields, campus and 
beautiful Lake Eara—an ideal environ- 


ment. | 
Of all the students enrolled, every one 


finished the course. 

Of those who finished, the majority are 
now representing The Sheldon School, 
some as general agents, in charge of import- 
ant territories, organizing the work, train- 
ing their assistants, and managing their 
own business. Some are district managers. 
Still others are assistant agents. 

Of the remainder, some are in business 
for themselves and are realizing the benefits 
of their training. Some are occupying posi- 
tions of trust with large corporations. 

Before the class finished, proprietors and 
managers were on the lookout for the 
graduates. 

Just as a little indication of the attitude 
of the graduates themselves, I give you here 
letters from two of them. 

The first is from Mr. C. H. Hamilton, 
who was president ot the class, and is now 
general agent for the Sheldon School in the 
territory centering in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Mr. Hamilton says: 

The Business Normal of 1910 is the best 
investment I have ever made, either of time or 
money. The training received under you and 
your corps of able assistants will in time, I con- 
fidently believe, be worth thousands of dollars to 
me. The money value, however, is the least 
consideration, for I heve learned much here that 
no amount of money could buy elsewhere. I am 
а broader, stronger and better man in every way 
than I was when I came to you July first. I am 
perfectly satisfied and cheerfully say unto others, 
"Attend the Business Normal." 


And now comes a letter from Prof. 
John E. Morris, now general agent for the 
Sheldon School for territory centering at 
Alliance, Ohio. Prof. Morris says: 


'The three months that I spent at the Normal 
were full of pleasure, profit and growth—a 
period of relaxation, recreation and recuperation. 
I came tired, I go away strong. There was such 
a commingling of solitude and society, nature and 
art, study and rest that one could not help being 
thoroughly rejuvenated. 

The next session will be held at Liberty- 
ville, Illinois, beginning Monday, July 3, 
1911, and will run for ten weeks. 

The course will include: 

First—Personal study and class instruc- 
tion in the Science of Business Building, 
which is the fourth ed:tion of the Science of 
Successful Salesmanship. 

Second—An extensive series of personal 
lectures by Mr. Sheldon, assisted by spe- 
cialists, in Salesmanship and Business 
Economics. 


PHILOSOPHER 


Third—A course of lectures ол Charac- 
ter Analysis, or the Reading of Human 
Nature. 

Fourth—Frequent drils in the Art of 
Salesmanship and Sales Management. 

This course of stud, 1 ads to th. appoint- 
ment of those students who desire to take 
up our work, and who shall be selected as 
being worthy and qualified, to immediate 
positions in connection with the work of 
the Sheldon School. 

The gross earnings о’ those who prove 
successful in these positions will not be less 
than $3,000 a year. Experience shows 
that earnings o^ $10,000 can be realized by 
men thus trained and employed. 

You who are now well placed in a con- 
genial line can get here the training you 
need to ginger up and build up the work 
of your sales department. 

The class is also open to employers who 
find the training of — mpetent sales man- 
agers a problem. 

You find here quick, sure, sane, tried, 
plain, direct and scientific training for 
efficiency in sales management. 

Now is the time for you to begin to get 
your data on this most unusual opportunity. 
Time is short. You can begin planning 
now to come. 

Write to us right away, and we will 
answer, giving full particulars. 


The Sheldon Business Normal School 


'THE SHELDON BUSINESS NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Liberty ville, Illinois 


"EDT LI 


Will you please forward full particulars regarding the 1911 session of the Business 
Normal, as advertised in THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER for April. 


Name... 


Local Address ss 
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NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare for 
CertlGcates of every grade. Special courses in Peda- 
gegy, Psychology, and 

We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses ander 
Professors Miata TE Comel and leading 
à colleges. са! ree. . 
Dr. Campbell “THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Principal Dept. 78, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Smallman 


Y OU understand. It’s easy for me to 
find the big man. I’m from Austra- 
lasia. I’m after specialties to handle there. 


A GOOD SHORTHAND REPORTER 


is the only kind you can afford to em- 
ploy, І am well prepared to handle 
all kinds ot law and general reporting. 


FRED H. GURTLER 


SHORTHAND REPORTER 
Phone Randolph 3038 — 810-811 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 


Do you know anything? I have the cash 
to pay for the right lines. Write me now. 
Write to the point. I’m a busy man. 


H. C. W. 


Auditorium Annex Chicago, Illinois 


А Rapid, Medium-Priced THE VERY LATEST THING IN DUPLICATORS 
Duplicating Machine 
ышы 


= "CANTYPE' эйс 


1 00 Perfect Reproductions per Hour of Hand- 
writing, Typewriting, Music or Drawing 


Circulars can be taken direct from the duplicator, and laid one copy ou top of another 
without off-setting or blurring. No other duplicator possesses this advan- 
fage. Circulars and samples of work on application. The only makers in America of 
all descriptions of ribbons, clean carbon papers, duplicators, stencil papers, inks, etc. 
Agents wanted 1а all unoccupied territory. 


CHAS. E. ARCHIBALD, PRESIDENT 


khu M 1 | Pen-Carbon Manifold Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Originators and only manufacturers of Non-flake carbon paper 
Cheaper to Run s for typewriter, pen, pencil and stylus РА 


Cheaper to Buy 


A Business Asset 


The ability to speak and write гае correctly is a business asset of no means import 
ance. Yet how rare it is! You, Mr. Salesman or Mr. Business Man need this ability and it can 
easily be acquired. "There is a fascinating way to 


Polish Up Your English 


It is by reading “Correct English— Ном to Use It,” a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the use of correct English. It will pay you to get in touch with this unique magazine, 
as it is the only one of its kind. Read carefully this 
Partial List of Contents—Shall and Will; Should and Would; How to Use Them: Correct 
English in the Home; Correct English in the School; What to Say and What Not to Say: Course 
in Grammer; Letter Writing and Punctuation; Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
Words; How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 

The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you prefer to see a copy before subscribing— 


Send Only 10 Cents 


for a copy of the current issue. You will never regret it. So if you are interested in your own 
welfare, do this now before you turn another page. But better still, use the Coupon TO-DAY. 


Correct English Publishing Company ... 212 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


попарно ново носпониз оные ин evans CUT OFF HERE •вевевевовиваваетавевсвннаваяавееав 


: CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
: eter mec P Н 
* Local Address i Dem E UMOR м 5.4 
: Postoffice........ И Peppe tT неон State. he Se seen asa ES = : 


ао ооо ооо освоена DP QE 
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$2,000 to $3,000 a Year in 


Vacuum Cleaning Business 


STEADY, sure, permanent income 

of from $2,000 to $3,000 a year 
is easily and quickly established in cities 
from 5,000 up, with the Aero Vacuum 
Cleaning Power Wagon. Running ex- 
penses are small and profits remarkably 
big. Safer, more profitable than any 
other line of staple investment. Makes 
money from the day wagon arrives. 
$1,000 starts you. The Aero Power 
Wagons are standard—established by 
years of test. The only apparatus of 
enough power to do effective commer- 
cial cleaning. Send for wagon catalog. 


Largest builders in the world of 


One Year Subscription 
FREE 


How would you like to have twelve 
months added to your subscription 

without any financial obligation on your 

part? Here is how you can get it. 


Ф No doubt you have three acquaint- 
ances or friends who would be mighty 
glad to be introduced to THE BUSINESS 
PniLosoPHER. Take your last copy 
and go after them. Tell them about 
Тнк Воѕімеѕѕ PHILOSOPHER — they 
will take the magazine on your recom- 
mendation—and thank you for it. 


@ Send the six dollars to us and we 
will add the twelve months to your 


Built-into-the-house Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems. Send for "Stationary Plant" 
catalog, stating kind and size of building. 


subscription and advise you the date of 
expiration. 


Sheldon University Press 


American Air Cleaning Compan 
репу LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


268 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Every Business Man Should Know 


4 How to Finance, organize and reorganize a business along prac- 
tical lines. @ How to Distinguish a Legally safe investment in a 
business corporation. @ How to Investigate and ascertain the real 
condition of a business in which heisinterested. @ How to Manage 
a business corporation after it is created so as to avoid unnecessary 
legal complications. 


@ All this information and much more is now available (without years of study or wad- 
ing through padded voluminous technical books) if you will let us send you a copy of 
"Science of Organization and Business Development," by Robert J. Frank, the well- 
known corporation lawyer of Chicago. 

@ We want you to examine this valuable condensed work whether you keep it or not, 
and therefore offer to send one, prepaid, upon receipt of your order and remittance for 
the price, $2.75; then if after you have had the book three days you conclude you do 
not want it, return it to us and we will refund the price paid and the return charges also. 
Write today before you forget it. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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GET TOGETHER PAGE 


In this page our subscribers will have the free use of a four line space tor one insertion. In this space they 


may advertise themselves for sale or may advertise for the services of some one else. 
to Tue Business PuiLosoeHen—will be obliged to pay 25 cents per line for classified ads. 
е line so that there will be no trouble over the insertion. 


your ads you should figure seven words to 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN AND 
escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection 


Business. Limitless — fields; little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for "'Pointers" today. 
American Collection Service, 165 State Street, Detroit, 


Michigan. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—SPLENDID 

income assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. АП we require is honesty, ability, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. No 
soliciting or traveling. "This is an exceptional opportunity 
for a man in your section to get into a ipid A business 
without capital and become independent for life. Write at 
once for full particulars. Address E. В. Marden, Pres. 
The National Co-Operative Real Estate Company, L 494 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED MEN AND WOMEN OF EDUCATION 

and culture to travel and sell the NEW STUDENT'S 
REFERENCE WORK. The pioneer and the standard 
brief reference work for the home and school; complete 
in five volumes; sells on easy terms; universally endorsed 
by educators. Position permanent and affords opportunity 
to travel extensively. Big field for experienced managers. 
Address F. E. Compton & Co., Dept. 191 Market St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


$10 А DAY SELLING NEW ARTICLE—EVERY 

firm needs quantity. Nice, pleasant business. Big 
demand everywhere. Samples free. Metallic Mfg. Co., 
431 N. Clark, Chicago. 


FOR A FIVE (5%) PER CENT. LIFE INSURANCE 

for wife or children; or for business or corporation in- 
surance, in a company giving the best security, and mn 
ing the largest dividends, address Homer Kessler, 520- 
522 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Telephone Central 208. 


An Opportunity for the Man Who is 
Worth More to Himself Than He is to 
His Employer— 


Personality built a book, stationery, picture 
and art shop in Oklahoma city of 20,000 
people. You can buy the product of exper- 
iences and personality. One thing seldom 
offered you. A chance to show your calibre. 
City has best prospects of any in state. Bus- 
iness is in good condition, and has been for 
six years. For further particulars concerning 
business and city, address Okla., care Business 
Philosopher. 


BUSINESS COURSES 


Complete Business Course, Special Courses in 
Bookkeeping, Stenography, Typewriting, Proof- 
reading, etc, 

Hundreds of graduates in good positions. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Drake Dept. 598, Springfield, Mass. 


Others—not subscribers 
In sending in 


$100 WILL BUY A CLEAN STOCK OF MAIL 
order goods that will retail for over $1,000; on ac- 
count of leaving United States, will sell all for only 
$100; circulars describing goods free. James Orr, 214 
Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, inn. 
SALESMAN—HUSTLER AND AMBITIOUS, WILL 
connect with first-class paying proposition, regular line 
or specialty, by July Ist. Sheldon graduate. Correspond- 
ence solicited. А. Е. Briese, 721 La Grange St., Toledo, 
O. Flat 5 
WANTED—AGENCIES FOR B. C, FOR CANADA 
and U. S. manufacturers or wholesalers by two hatling 
с. 


reliable salesmen. Address STAINES & WOODLE 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 414 Main St., Vancouver, B. 
Can. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—SPLENDID 

income assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, ability, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. No 
soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional opportunity 
for a man in your section to get into a big-paying busi- 
ness without capital and become independent for life. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address Е. В. Marden, 
Pres. The National Co-Operative Real Estate Company, 
L 494 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


GOOD AD MEN 
SHOULD MAKE SUCCESSFUL 
SALESMEN. 
LARGE ADVERTISING CLOAK HOUSE SEEKS 
big men of big action to make big money. Cloak ex- 
perience not as important as real SELLING ability. Cor- 


respondence confidential. ‘Sales Manager," 409 Garfield 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CIVIL SERVICE COURSES 


By Ewart, Field, and Morrison of the Boston 
Public Schools, 

Why don't you work for Uncle Sam? Thousands 
appointed to good positions every year. 

We prepare for the examinations, New books. Best 
o personal coaching. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. IO Dept. 599, Springfield, 


TWO LIVE CLEAN CUT 
SALESMEN WANTED 


A prominent corporation manufacturing a high 
grade line of special paints has opening for two 
energetic salesmen. @ Men with successful rec- 
ords experienced in selling the jobbing, retail, 
or manufacturing trade direct— not necessarily 
with a paint line, although preferred — will find a 
money-making opportunity by making applica- 
tion stating experience and class of trade solicited 
(which will be treated in strict confidence) to 


Secretary, care of Business Philosopher 
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Embossed Business ||| ItWouldHaveSavedYou 
Stationery Trouble 


If you had taken or given a 
Printed from Steel Dies receipt in transactions so that 
Send for Samples you had a permanent record 


One of our customers writes: "In all our 
years of hospital and office experience we have 
never found anything in the receipt-book line 
that was in the class of the splendid duplicate 
book you get out." 


Another says: "We enclose herewith moe 
order for $1 to cover your invoice. We than 
you for this shipment as we feel that this is the 

^ best receipt book that we have ever used." 


е $ The Simplex Duplicating Receipt. Book, 
We engrave a one-line plate and furnish 100 price $1 postpaid, four receipts toa page, per- 
engraved cards, postpaid. Engraved in script, forated to tear out. A small size for pocket, 
$1.25; block, $1.50; solid Roman, old English one receipt to a page, 25 cents. Send $1 
or French script, $1.75; shaded old English and the book will be mailed by return. 
or block, $2.00; shaded Roman or French |` , м 
script, $2.25. Cash to be sent with order. National Office Supply Company 


Best stock used. Monogram stationery. Wed- ZION CITY. ILLINOIS 
ding and business announcements. Square Deal House 


. e 
The American Embossing Co. Agents wanted to handle our line of office supplies 
192-69 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. on commission. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


You Are a Human Chemical 


OU are therefore interested in “Human Chemicals,” which is a little book written 

by Thomas Dreier and pronounced by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, the formu- 

lator of the Science of Character Analysis, to be one of the best things written on 
the subject.—It is a snappy, keen, analytical, bright and scientific booklet intended 
to help executives manage their helpers.— It will enable you to more easily adjust your- ' 
self to others so as to produce harmonious relations.—It will give you Reasons Why 
some persons make you unhappy and How you can avoid that irritation.— It contains 
information.that to big executives will prove of incalculable value in dollars and cents. 
Joseph P. Day,the New York real estate auctioneer who sells $100,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty a year, ordered all his associates to read it.— This is a practical, common-sense, help- 
ful, inspirational, business-building essay that will help you, no matter what your profes- 
sion or position.— It is written for men who 
desire to climb.— It is attractively printed 
and bound, and sent prepaid at these prices. 


seensspeOROCOUODUMOBOSGOPODDODPRDOOPCTOnTMj 

-8 

Here's a dollar; send me The Backbone 

Monthly each month for one year and a copy 

of “Human Chemicals” (de luze binding) by 
return mail, 


LLLLLLIT 


Art Binding, percopy..... . 35c 
De Luxe Binding (limp leather) 75c 


Note—If you will send us one yearly subscription to The 
Backbone Monthly (for yourself or any other person) we 
will send you а copy of this book in de jaure binding free. 


The Backbone Society 


145 FOX STREET - AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Мате— 


Address 


В.Р. 1-11 
сосовосооонос осо ово наносов 
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Effective Speaking 


By Arthar Edward Phillips, Author of “ Natural Drills in Expression,” etc., 
Director, Department of Public Speaking, the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical Luther Church at 
Chicago; Principal, Phillips School 
of Oratory, Chicago. 


Adopted by Representative Schools and Uni- 
versities Throughout the Nation. 


М THIS work is found the first presentation of the {гие principles of effective- 
I ness in speech. It is a distinct departure from anything yet published on the 

subject. There is no book now in your library that can fill the place of 
"Effective Speaking." 

This book presents the essentials of effectiveness in all departments of speaking 
—business, social and public. It trains the judgment in the use of the great prin- 
ciples that govern power and success in speech, and offers a logical way to develop 
skill as ап extemporaneous speaker. 

Further, this book presents a complete set of exercises covering every important 
point discussed; also, a complete set of questions. It gives over one hundred 
examples from master speakers illustrative of the principles developed. 

If you wish to increase your power as an entertaining speaker, read pages 63 to 
78; if you wish to increase your power as a convincing speaker, read pages 42 to 47; 
if you wish to increase your power as an impressive speaker, read pages 39 to 42; if 
you wish to increase your power as a persuasive speaker, read pages 48 to 62; if you 
wish to increase your power of memory, read pages 211 to 213; if you wish to 
increase your power to speak extemporaneously, read pages 88 to 171; if you wish to 
improve your style, read pages 181 to 201. 

If you sincerely seek рошег in speaking you cannot afford to be without this 
book. It is a need. 


Some of the Institutions Using ‘‘ Effective Speaking:"' 


University or СнісАСО Cornert University Lerann Stanrorp UNIVERSITY 
University oF VIRGINIA University ОЕ [LLINOL University oF GEORGIA 
Micuican Srate NORMAL Brroir Со1.1.ЕСЕ Кхох COLLEGE 

Universiry ок MINNESOTA Сонхкы: Сог ЕСЕ Drury COLLEGE 


ИЮмукяуггу or Iowa Baker UNivrnRSsITY Lawrence University 

Missourr Stare NORMAL Окглномл Srare NORMAL Всскхеть University 

Universtry or OKLAHOMA Drake UNivrnstTY WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 
Urrer Iowa University Universitry or DENVER ОтлуЕт Сфеткск 

University ок Стан Groria Starr NORMAL Yankroļn COLLEGE 

Universiry or. GEORGIA Socauwrsrern UNIVERSITY AUGUSTINA COLLEGE 

Iowa ЭтаАТЕ NORMAL Inpiana Srare NORMAL University ок CHATTANOOGA 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Torspo Universtry ALBION COLLEGE 

Aprian COLLEGE Отткквкіх University Univeasity оғ Моктн DAKOTA 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE Univexsiry or Ѕоотн Daxota 


Price $1.50, Delivered 


The Taylor Book Store, Rockefeller, Illinois 
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Brief Synopsis 


Part One 


APMINISTRATIVE and in- 
dustrial organization; place 
of business engineer; plant ar- 
rangement; factory and office 
plans, — Purchasing* and stares 
department; catalog filing; 
requisitions; stores records. Ad- 
vertising and sales organization; 
periodical, street car and outdoor 
advertising; mail order branch; 
salesmanship; follow-up systems. 
Credit organization; financial 
statements; credit information; 
collection letters; collection sys- 
tems. 


is the secret of suc- 
cessful business 
management; the 
executive of today 
gets results by com- 
bining organiza- 
tion and modern 
methods. The 
methods used by 
the managers of 


America’s greatest о 


enterprises are de- 

scribed in 
Business 
Management 

The principles of 


organization, and 
how to apply them 


Brief Synopsis 
Part Two 


BLING and order recording ; 
condensed and unit billing; 
blanket invoices; 
store billing. Shipping depart- 
ment;. rates and routes; filling 
orders; export shipping; claims; 
retail deliveries. Correspondence 
and filing; form paragraphs; 
stenographic division; filing sys- 
tems; indexing. Business sta- 
tistics; sales costs; expense dis- 
tribution; administrative costs; 
mailing cost; mailing 
methods and machinery; 
ing the postage account. 


department 


room 
check- 


in large or small concerns; the functions of all depart- 
ments, and how to conduct them to secure results; how to 
make use of every modern plan and system, is told in these 
volumes. Every practical plan thatwill reduce costs, increase 
efficiency, and give a firmer grasp of business is described 
and illustrated by examples taken from actual practice. 


Price, Delivered to You, $2.00 
Per Volume, $4.00 for the Set 


Taylor Book Store, Rockefeller, Illinois 
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Original from 


OF CHICAGO 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


The Largest Staff of Salesmen in the World 


that is what Advertisers command in 


"Ihe Traveling 
Man 


We have a paid in advance subscription from members of the 
fourteen great orders in which the Salesmen of the United States 
have banded themselves—that should make advertisers think— 
our Magazine represents the Greatest Commercial Force in the 
World — “Word of Mouth” Advertising by our Subscribers. 
Think it over— Our Rates by Mai/—You've Thought. 


Strong Endorsement 


The following large and important Organizations of Traveling 


Men, representing 
TRAVELING MAN 


Christian Traveling Men's Association 
“Gideons,” Chicago, Ш. 

The Commercial Travelers’ Life and Acci- 
dent Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Commercial Travelers Accident Association, 
Utica, New York. 

Illinois Commercial Men's Association, 

-~ Chicago, Ill. 

International Travelers’ Association, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Minnesota Commercial Men’s Health Asso- 
ciation, New Ulm, Minnesota. 


undreds of thousands, approve of “THE 
and wish it God Speed! 


Northwestern Traveling Men's Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Travelers’ Health Association, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Traveler’s Protective Association of America, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Toledo Travelers’ Health Association, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
United Commercial Travelers of America, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Western Travelers’ Accident Association, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Western Commercial Travelers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 Per Year 


THE TRAVELING MAN 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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Efficiency 1$ the great need 


of business today. Consider it when 
you purchase business stationery, and you will 
175157 that your letterheads be produced on 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


CONSTRUCTION 


In W hite and А Enoelopes 
Six Colors Best at the Price to Match 


BOND 


You'll want it first of all because its character will 
make your letters seem more important, thus adding to 
their efficiency. But the efficient economy of its 
method of distribution is what clinches the matter with 
every shrewd business man: 

Construction Bond is sold only in quantities of 500 Ibs. 
or more, direct to responsible printers and lithograph- 
ers throughout the United States, while other fine 
papers are sold through local jobbers, a ream or two at 

‚ a time, to any printer who will buy them. 

The difference to you is the saving of the jobber's profit 
and of the wastes of small lot dealing. Also, when you 
secure Construction Bond, you know you are doing 
business with а broad-gauged manufacturing sta- 
tioner who knows and applies modern methods of 
business efficiency to give you utmost value for your 
money. So insist upon Construction Bond. 


For the names of those in your locality who supply it,.and some handsome 
specimen letterheads on Construction Bond, just ask us on your business stationery 


W. E. Wroe &? Co., 308 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


” 


our 


yze y 
almost sales." 
Find out why. 


SHELDON 


Anal 


A 


PRICE 20 CENTS 


best victory is 
to conquer self; to 
H be conquered by 
self is, ofall things, 
the most shameful 
and vile.— P/ato 
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ARTHUR-FREDERICK-SHELDON 
EDITOR 


| — SHELDON-UNIVERSITY- PRESS 
= LIBERTYVILLE-ILLINOIS 


Letters for You, Sir! 


V. like to get letters, don't you? 


Everybody does. Suppose you were 

to receive a whole package of letters 
from friends who loved beauty, good- 
ness, and truth in nature, in books, in 
poems, and in people. Suppose that they 
were to write to you their best and noblest 
thoughts—write from the woods, from the 
lakes and streams, from Nature's clean, 
wide, free, open places. 


Wouldn't you feel rich to get letters 
like those ? 


You can get just such a collection of 
splendid letters — not originally written for 
publication—letters written by those 
whose profession is writing, but who put 
down some oftheirfinestthoughts and feel- 
ings for some friend. We have had them 
printed in a little book —very artistic—and 
have called them Gleams of Optimism. 


Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. Order today. 
These little books of letters will make 
the finest kind of gifts for your friends. 


Sheldon University Press. 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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ARTHUR W.NEWCONB БЕ 
MANAGING CDITOR 
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MAY, 1911 


Тнк PRICE оғ SUCCESS 
EDITORJAL 
By А. Е. Sheldon 
THe SECOND TRIAD OF THE THREE THREES—CLEANSE RIGHT 
By Anna Griffith Sheldon 
А WOMAN's IMPRESSION OF THE FUNCTION OF ADVERTISING 
By Bertha A. Loeb 
A Соор BEGINNING IN THE PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING 
By Arthur W. Newcomb 
CHANGING Proressions Мот So HARD As IT SOMETIMES SEEMS... .260 
By Arthur Bernard Freeman j 
GLEANINGS FRoM BUSINESS FIELDS... 
By Thomas Dreier 
ВЕ AGGRESSIVE FOR BusiNess—BUuILDING UP THE SELLING END....264 
By Don E. Mowry 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL MONOPOLIES— THEIR NATURE AND CURE 267 
By C. H. Ingersoll 
THe WorLD PEACE MOVEMENT AND THE UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. .272 
By Grant Showerman 
EFFICIENCY—THeE Key то Ркоғтг AND SUCCESS IN BUSINESS 
By Charles H. Pattison 
THE QUESTIONS OF SOCRATIC 
By Arthur W. Newcomb 
How FLANAGAN TURNED DISADVANTAGE INTO ADVANTAGE 
By J. М. Engle 
Hor SHOTS ғов THE RETAIL DEALER ADAPTED FROM THE Deere & 
COMPANY ADVERTISING 
PROMPT Service IN HANDLING TROUBLES WITH OUR CUSTOMERS. .291 
By Henry J. Sage 
How AND Why Іт Pays To HANDLE ApvERTISED Goops 
By A. R. Wines 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE TARIFF PROBLEM AND ITs ECONOMICS 
By Willis Earle 
Two Stories oF CouRAGE AND ТАСТ THAT Won Success 
By Albert Sidney Gregg ` 
A NATURE-LESSON IN MAKING THE BEST OF ENVIRONMENT 
By H. A. Rodee 
THE PHiLosoPHER AMONG His Books 


$ Two dollars a year will bring the magazine to anyone іп the United States or its possessions, 

$2.25 in Canada, and $2.50 in foreign countries. Requests for "change of address” must reach this 
before the tenth of the month in order to insure the proper mailing of the current issue of the 

magazine. In sending in the new address please give your previous location. ; 


Published by the Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 


Entered as Second-Class Matter, December 15, 1908, at the Post Office at Libertyville, Illinois, under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted by Sheldon University Press. 
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Are You a lem 5 a Player? 


There's a splendid /essoz in the great game of 
chess for every man who wants to wz» in business. 


The chess-player uses his wits, his talents, 
his cleverness and his experience, moving the 
pawns or figures over the board to serve his 
own ġest interests. The more intelligent his 
handling of the pawns, the more substantial 
will be his success. 


Hundreds of men today are mere ‘‘pawns’’ 


in the hands of other men, when a little train- 


ing in the right direction would make them 


with a good chance to win. 


If you are a “раши’ in the world of 
business, if you are a mere figure in the hands 
of other men who are moving you and your 
talents around the board to suit ther own 
interests. Sheldon has a way to lift you up 
to the ‘‘p/ayer’’ class. 


““players’” 


Make Your Next Move Toward Sheldon 


One move across the chess board often 
decides a game. Your move today toward 
Sheldon Training may be the making of a big 
tomorrow—yet your first move costs you nothing. 


Sheldon has written a book. This book is 
to business tactics what Hoyle is to the game 
of chess 
standing of the business ws and rules which 
help men win. 


Your name on a postal card or on the 
coupon below brings a free copy of The 


The Sheldon 
School 


1216 Republic Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 


It points the way to a better under- - 


Sheldon Book on one condition—that you will 
agree to read it. 


The Book should be in the hands of every 
man who wants to be a "player '—it lays 
bare what the Sheldon Courses in Sazsman- 
ship and Business Building can do for you in 
your spare time at home. 


And after this, here's your next move: Get 
intouch with Sheldon—get the Free Book now. 


I “Move” As Follows: 
SHELDON SCHOOL, 1216 Republic Building, Chic ayo. 
If you will send me The Sheldon Book “Free,” my next 


move will be to read it thoroughly: 
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The humor, the 
philosophy, the hu- 
manity of Mark 
Twain counteract the 


irritation of our in- 


tense American life. 
His great books 
afford the relaxation 
which is absolutely 
necessary for every 
busy man and woman. 
They make you 
realize the joy of 


living. 


Copy rghit, il, by A. T. Duuu, 


This Remarkable Offer: HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Sq., New York City 


Now for the first time you geta complete set of all Mark Please send me for exam- 
A oe Е x ination, carriage free, a set of 
Twain's writings at just exactly one-half the price they MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 


have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just Authors пацова Briten 

. . enty-five volumes, cloth bind 
as complete as the old one, which still sells, by the way, / Ni re understood 1 7 вича 
at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00—for the 


the set for five days, and at the exni- 
ration of that time, if T do not care for 


25 volumes. Never before has a copyrighted li brary the books, m retur ien 52 y: a: 
expense. eep the books, wil 
set of a standard author's works been issued at such cenit 82.00 Pa apt oe til the full price, 


$25.00. has been paid, or. within thirty 

= low figure. days, $23.75 as payment in full. 
In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, Ma 

Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The bind- 

Ing is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped in 

gold. The books are printed on white antique wove paper, 


especially made for this edition. Each volume is of generous Signature..... ИТТЕ 
size and bulk, 5x7% inches. d 
HARPER & BROTHERS Send books to ...sscecccssecccccncseccsccsccccsovecescees 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 


Digitized by (50K gle UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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30 Editions Since Publication 


It is Only Once in a Decade, not 
Oftener, that a Really Great 
Book is Written—this is One 


We want you to read Jules Payot's ‘EDUCATION OF THE WILL,” 
because it is а great book. No matter what your present position in life 
may be, this book will help you to greater achievement— greater success. 


If after reading ‘“The Education of the Will" you tell 
us that you have not been benefited, have not been 
inspired to higher, nobler thoughts, have not been 
clearly directed to a better standard of life, send the 
book back to us and we will refund the purchase 


price paid by you. 


The author, one of the foremost edu- 
cators of France, proves that character 
is not wholly a matter of birth or 
heredity, but that through the education 
of the will, character can be formed 
and developed to the highest degree. 

All that is necessary is that one pos- 
sesses the desire for mental superiority. 

No matter how richly endowed you 
may be mentally you can only go as far 
as your will will carry you. 

If you follow the suggestions in this 
book you can secure mastery of your 
will, and that means not only spiritual 
but worldly supremacy, because your 


will is the force that drives and directs 
your faculties; the higher its develop- 
ment, the more profitably you may capi- 
talize your talents. 

While the author's thesis is based upon 
the soundest laws of psychology, the 
book is written in plain, frank language, 
unclouded by abstruse scientific terms, 
and it is easily understood by the ordi- 
nary reader. 

Every father and mother should insist 
that their children, from seventeen years 
of age upward, read this book not only 
once but several times. | 


CAUTION—Be sure that it is Payot’s book that 
you buy as there is another book with the 
same title, but which has no relation to this. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL, by Jules Payot, Litt, D , Ph. D., trans- 
lated from the French by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Professor Clinical Psychiatry, 
Fordham University, New York, 12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50; post-paid, $1.60. 


Sheldon University Press, Area P. O., Rockefeller, Ill. 
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Ring the Bell Every Time 


WHAT is it worth to you to be able to ring the bell every time 

you strike for a customer's order? What is it worth to you to be 
able, when he puts forth an objection, to knock that objection sky 
high with the irresistible force of a selling argument that has been 
tried and proven by the best salesmen of the best concerns in the 
world—concerns whose names are household words by reason of the 
enormous sales these very selling arguments have brought them? 


What is it Worth to You: 


—To know in advance the 
objections your prospect will 
make and the best answer to 
cach that has ever yet been dis- 
covered. 


—То have a number of an- 
swers (in some cases as many 
as twenty to thirty) to each 
objection—all  irresistible—600 
irresistible selling arguments? 


—To know that every one of 
these arguments has been 
evolved by years of hard ex- 
perience—improved and made 
stronger by constant successful 
use? 


—To know that many of 
these arguments cost thousands 
of dollars in experience before 
they were discovered and рег- 
fected—and that many of them 
have sold millions of dollars 
worth of goods? 


Every Page Coinable 
Into Money 


A chemical formula writ- 
ten on the back of an en- 
velope may be worth a for- 
tune; a few figures giving 
the combination to a safe 
may unlock a door with 
millions behind it. Every 
page of this book contains 
a selling formula that you 
can coin into ready money. 
Every one of these 600 ir- 
resistible arguments opens a 
door that will lead you to 
more sales and more com- 
missions. You could well 
pay, if you had to, a green- 
back for every page of this 
book; but the cost to you is 
slight. 


Si This Co —Can you afford to pay one-half cent for an argument 
ign upon that has sold thousands of dollars worth of goods—an 
argument whose discovery cost hundreds or even thousands of dollars in time and experience and 
actual money of star salesmen and great concerns. 

—An argument that will surely close sales for you—that may clear you a hundred dollars in 
commissions the first day you use it, and hundreds or even thousands of dollars as you use it 
over and over again, throughout the entire year and for years to come. 

Can you afford to pay one-half cent for what is worth anywhere from $10.00 to $1,000:00 in 
actual money-making power to you? 


Then Sign This Coupon and Mail Toda 


‘Tue SHELDON University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 


Enclosed please find $4.00 for your Two Big Volumes of Six Hundred Talking Points 
and Selling Arguments. 
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The Price of Success 


“The Gods Sell Anything and to Everybody at a Fair Price," 
Says Emerson 


€. You want success in business. Are you willing to pay the 
price for it? 

€. How much discouragement can you stand? 

€. How much bruising can you take? 

€. How long can you hang on in the face of obstacles? 

@ Have you the grit to try to do what others have failed to do? 


@ Have you the nerve to attempt things that the average man 
would never dream of tackling? 


@ Have you the persistence to keep on trying after repeated 
failures? 


€. Can you cut out luxuries? Can you do without things that 
others consider necessities? 

@ Can you go up against skepticism, ridicule, friendly advice 
to quit, without flinching? 

€. Can you keep your mind steadily on the single object 
you are pursuing, resisting all temptations to divide your 
attention? 

@ Have you the patience to plan all the work you attempt; 
the energy to wade through masses of detail; the accuracy to 
overlook no point, however small, in planning or executing? 
@ Are you strong on the finish as well as quick at the start? 
@ Success is sold in the open market. You can buy it—I can 
buy it—any man can buy it who is willing to pay the price 
for it. 
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NUMBER 5 


On the Front Porch 


Where We Talk Things Over 


AY the first is my birthday— 
M I am forty-two years young. 
Let’s celebrate it by moving 

from the fire-place to the front porch 
and talk this efficiency business over. 

"Way down East in Boston town, 
lives Mr. Frank B. Galbreth. Mr. 
Galbreth is a big contractor. He 
makes much money by the building of 
sky-scrapers and other useful edifices. 

But before Mr. Galbreth was a 
contractor, he was a bricklayer—and 
he is still a bricklayer. In that art or 
trade he excels—and has excelled. 
For years he accepted every challenge 
that came his way to lay bricks for 
speed and neatness of wall. And he 
was champion. 

Then one day a man came along 
and told the champion bricklayer that 
he and his men were wasting most of 
their time—that they could lay bricks 
much faster and better than they did, 
and with no greater effort. 

Naturally Mr. Galbreth denied, ex- 
postulated, ridiculed, demanded to be 
shown, and otherwise showed that he 
didn't believe a word of it. 

So the man who had so aroused the 
champion bricklayer and big con- 
tractor opened up a little fount of 
wisdom—said that there was a 
science'of bricklaying, and that when 
it had been worked out, there would 
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be only one way to lay bricks—the 
best way. 

Still skeptical, Mr. Galbreth began 
to think. i 

Where had he learned his trade, 
anyhow ? 

Why, from one of the best brick- 
layers in the county. 

And where had that doughty old 
master bricklayer learned what he 
knew about it? 

From his father. 

And the father? 

No use tracing it further. The fact 
that stared Mr. Galbreth in the face 
was that the art of bricklaying had 
been handed down from generation 
to generation for four or five thou- 
sand years. And there had been 
practically no improvement іп all 
those centuries. Scaffolding, bricks, 
mortar, trowel, and methods were 
practically the same. 

About this time our friend began 
to make up his mind that a little scien- 
tific study might dig out a good many 
things about this most ancient of the 
trades that would be interesting and 
valuable to know. 

So he began. 

With trowel in hand, bricks and 
mortar in front of him, and a young 
wall at his side, he attacked the 
problem. 
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His very first move was to stoop 
down and pick up a brick. 

Then he stopped and thought. 

He weighed two hundred and fifty 
pounds, and he had lowered and 
raised that goodly weight three and 
a half or four feet. In laying a thou- 
sand brick he would have to do it a 
thousand times. That seemed bar- 
barous. 

So right there began the formula- 
tion of the science of bricklaying. It 
took him eighteen months of hard 
work to eliminate that wasted effort 
and lost motion. And when it was 
done, it seemed foolishly simple— 
just an adjustable scaffold with a lit- 
tle table on it for bricks and mortar. 
But you can see for yourself how 
much easier and quicker that made 
the whole operation. 

Then our budding scientist began 
‚ the study of the next motion, and the 
next, and the next. | 

When he began his investigations, 
there were eighteen of these move- 
ments in the laying of every brick by 
the most rapid bricklayer. And there 
were less efficient men who. made 
many more than eighteen. 

Of course, "every little movement 
had a теапіпр of,its own" in lost 
time and energy. 

Three years of hard study and hard 
work resulted in cutting these eigh- 
teen movements down to ИО 
in some cases, to two. 

You can almost figure out the re- 
sult for yourself. 

Yes, that's right. Mr. Galbreth 
found that, by scientific methods, he 
could lay three times as many brick 
in a day, and with less fatigue, than 
he had laid by the methods handed 
down to him from the time of the 
Pharaohs. 
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His next move was to teach his new 
science to the men working for him. 
Carefully he showed each one just 
how to arrange his tools and mate- 
rials, and just what motions to make. 
And he fired any man who wouldn't 
play the game. 


Result: The men all laid three 
times as many bricks as formerly, so 
that Mr. Galbreth was glad to pay 
them six and a half dollars a day, in- 
stead of the four and a half dollars | 
they had been getting. 


So that was the way that the 
science of bricklaying benefited both 
employer and employe. 


Now THE MAN who came along 
and had the nerve to tell the cham- 
pion bricklayer that he was a back 
number was Frederick W. Taylor, of 
Philadelphia. 


Yes, of course, you have heard of 
him. All the magazines and news- 
papers are talking about him these 
days. 

But he has done his work so 
quietly that I hazard the guess that 
you had not heard of Mr. Taylor five 
years ago, unless you happen to be an 
engineer or machinist. 


Mr. Taylor began studying and ap- 
plying the sciences of many common 
arts and trades thirty years ago, in 
the shops of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany. He used practically the same 
methods as those applied by Mr. Gal- 
breth in formulating the science of 
bricklaying. 

He also studied tools and ma- 
chines, trying to find ways of increas- 
ing their efficiency. One result was 
his discovery of high-speed steel, now 
known to every machinist because 
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it has revolutionized machine shop 
practice. 

Since 1901 Mr. Taylor has de- 
voted his entire time, without pay 
(he has a large fortune derived from 
his inventions), to training up a re- 
markable group of men for the per- 
fection and wider and wider applica- 
tion of scientific management—the 
name he has given his system. 

Through their efforts, many indus- 
tries have adopted the new ways. 

Have they found them successful? 
Do they apply in all lines of busi- 
ness? Will they apply to an indi- 
vidual? 

Listen! | 

At a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last Novem- 
ber, a number of executives from in- 
stitutions where the new idea was in 
force told about how it had doubled, 
trebled, and quadrupled the output of 
their plants, greatly increased profits, 
and raised the pay and good spirits 
of the operatives by a very large per- 
centage. 

It sounded like a fairy tale to the 
hundreds of men who heard it. But 
it was all proved. 

Since then, "Efficiency" has swept 
over the country like a tidal wave. 

Harrington W. Emerson, one of 
Mr. Taylor's associates, has pub- 
lished two series of articles on “ЕЙ- 
ciency" in the Engineering Maga- 
zine. One series has been printed in 
book form, and has had a big circu- 
lation, starting thought machinery 
wherever it has gone. 

Mr. Taylor is writing a series of 
articles for the American magazine, 
in which they are now appearing. 

Other magazines have fallen into 
line. The newspapers have taken up 
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the slogan. Trade journals and house 
organs ring with the discussion of effi- 
ciency. 

It has become a national move- 
ment. And it is a good thing. It 
will do much toward solving many of 
the hardest problems of today. 


ВЕРОВЕ I co any further with this 
discussion, I want to pause here to 
emphasize one important point. 

Since scientific bricklaying increased 
the speed of an operative three hun- 
dred per cent, think of the appalling 
waste of human time and energy dur- 
ing the thousands of years that men 
were laying brick in the old way! 

Worse than that, consider the 
waste still going on where men are 
now laying brick in the old way. 

When you have been sufficiently 
horrified by such contemplations, turn. 
your attention to the many other 
trades and occupations where a simi- 
lar waste is going on. 

And then, while you are still in that 
penitent mood, give a moment's 
thought to your own work. 

Are you going by rule or thumb? 
By traditions handed down from the 
time of Homer? | 

Mr. Taylor says that ordinarily 
managed machinery and labor are 
now wasting all but thirty per cent of 
their real efficiency, and that capital, 
in general, is wasting all but five per 
cent of its real earning power—all 
due to a lack of scientific methods. 

How about your business? 

Psychologists say that the average 
man uses but twenty-five per cent of 
his physical power and only ten per 
cent of his full mental capacity. 
Whether the psychologists are right 
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about it or not, you know, if you will 
look around you a little, that there is 
` a stupenduous waste. 

What are you going to do about it 
in your business? B your own pri- 
vate life? 


Look AT THIS subject of efficiency 
in another way. 

Here are the four great principles 
formulated by Mr. Taylor: 

First, the application of scientific 
knowledge to replace rule of thumb 
knowledge; | 

Second, scientifically selected work- 
men; 

Third, bringing the scientifically se- 
lected and developed workmen and 
the principles of the science together ; 

Fourth, almost equal division of 
the whole work between the manage- 
ment on the one side and the work- 
men on the other. 

Now look at this list of queries: 

Who will dig out and give to us 
the scientific knowledge? 

Who will make a scientific selection 
of men? 

Who will teach these scientifically 
selected men the science? 

How are the men to be scien- 
tifically developed for their work? 

Since this system requires many 
managers, all of them trained men, 
who are they to be? 

These are among the hardest prob- 
lems that confront the apostles of the 
gospel of efficiency. 

And yet the answer should be very 
clear to anyone. 

All these men must be specially 
trained—or self-developed—in abil- 
ity, reliability, endurance, and action 
—and in scientific character analysis. 


Google 
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In other words, the science of man 
building underlies the whole problem 
of the conservation of human energy, 
the elimination of waste, the general 
increase of efficiency. 

Both managers and men start with 
a handicap—the drag of their nega- 
tive qualities. 

No matter how perfect and scien- 
tific the system, it falls short of the 
highest efficiency, just in so far as the 
individual units comprising the or- 
ganization lack personal success qual- 
Ities. 

And success qualities are gained 
only by scientific man building. 

Make the man right, and his work 
will take care of itselt. 

But have a care how you under- 
stand that little word "right." Other- 
wise you may be disappointed. 


Your man is right—you, yourself 
are right—when to the development 
of the positive or success qualities to 
a marked degree are added scientific 
knowledge of human nature—the 
other fellow,—scientific knowledge 
of the business in hand, and the scien- 
tific application of this knowledge. 


Here then is where the gospel of 
“efficiency” and the science of man 
building meet. They fit together as 
if sprung from the same mind. 

And no wonder, for each is but an 
expression, in organized form, of the 
natural laws of success. 


THESE PRINCIPLES are universally 
applicable. 

As they have been applied to arts 
and trades and machine work—in 
other words, production—so have 
they been applied to selling, advertis- 
ing and accounting—distribution. So, 
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also, can they be applied, in some- 
what modified form, to the profes- 
sions. 

Taking man building as the foun- 
dation, every possible activity of man- 
kind can be made more efficient. 

Ability, the first of the four corner 
stones of man building, means trained 
observation, judgment, reason, mem- 
ory, and imagination. And these are 
needful mental tools in digging out 
and building up the science of any 
operation—even the operation of the 
mind. 

Reliability, the second of the cor- 
ner stones, means a big desire to 
serve, hope, faith, earnestness, hon- 
esty, justice, kindness, and loyality. 
And these qualities, in managers or 
men, are essential to the highest effi- 
ciency. They can be developed scien- 
tifically. | 

Endurance, the third corner stone 
in man building, means health, 
strength, symmetry, and activity. 
Enough said. 

Action, the fourth and, in some re- 
spects, the most important of all of 
the corner stones, means decision, 
despatch, self-control, industry, and 
perseverance. Can you imagine any 
degree of efficiency without these? 
And isn't it good to know that they 
can be scientifically built into the 
character? 


IT WILL MAKE you happy to ponder 


for a little upon what this movement . 


means. 
It can all be put in a very few 
words, but words packed with signifi- 
cance. 
Suppose we increase the productive 
efficiency of labor and machinery even 
fifty per cent. 
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And then suppose we increase the 
efficiency of capital even twenty-five 
per cent. 
Add to that in increase in efficiency 
of distribution of, say, fifty per cent. 
Don't you see that there will be a 
great deal more wealth produced 


` with the same amount of effort? 


Don't you see that billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of time and energy now 
being utterly wasted will then be 
turned into things to eat, wear, use, 
and enjoy? 

With all that saving, don't you see 
a drop in the high cost of living? 

And with his greatly increased effi- 
ciency, don't you see a big increase in 
the income of the worker? 

Are you still skeptical? 

Then let me tell you that I have 
letters from thousands who have in- 
creased their incomes through the 
study and application of the science 
of man building. 

Then let me tell you further, that 
wages have always gone up sharply 
wherever Mr. Taylor's scientific man- 
agement has been introduced, and 
there has never been a strike in any 
such institution. The men will not 
strike, because they would be striking 
against themselves. 

Can you see in these movements, 
then, a beginning of the solution of 
many of the hardest problems that 
face the social and business world to- 
day? 

I can. 

And it seems to me that I see every 
reader of THE Business PHILoso- 
PHER putting his shoulder to the 
wheel of the car of progress, develop- 
ing his own area—and thereby, his 
eficiency—and passing the good 
word along to others. 

All together! 


FISHIN’ 


No use to be wishin’ 

It’s fishing that counts— 
Fishin’ for business _ 

In larger amounts— 
Baiting your hooks 

With service improved— 
Casting your fly 

Where the big fish have moved— 
Watchin’ for nibbles 

That soon will be bites— 
Keepin’ your eye 

On the fishin’ delights— 
Waitin’ and watchin’ 

And workin’ the while— 
Building your business 
Thru fisherman’s guile— 
Say not a word 

When the fishin’ is bad— 

. Just keep on fishin’ E 

. They'll bite yet my lad— - 
Use better bait 

And fish with more skill— 
For fishin’ beats wishin’ . - 
- So says—“Pastor Bill." 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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The Second Triad of the Three Threes— 
Cleanse Right : by Anna Griffith Sheldon" 


"failure comes because of misdi- 
rected energy.” 
capacity for doing work.” 

The capacity is the amount of life prin- 
ciple we can give out. The degree of 
energy can be measured by the perfection 
and degree of our activities. 

If we are active we are in motion. When 
we are in motion we arouse our circulation. 

By properly directed motion we gain ex- 
ercise. By proper exercise we increase our 
capacity for doing work. 

“When we increase our capacity we take 
unto ourselves a greater portion of energy 
—life principle. 

To increase our capacity we must Exer- 
cise Right. Then we gain Endurance. 


When we take the time to properly exer- 
cise our minds and bodies we have gone 
one-ninth toward gaining Endurance. One 
must of course practice nine things right to 
gain Endurance. 

There is a vast difference between 
strength and Endurance. Strength may be 
for a day. Endurance is for a lifetime. 


Strength may be over-developed muscle. 
Endurance is energy protected but properly 
drawn out. Endurance is being strong and 
keeping strong. 

Endurance is the power of liberating 
energy for a long time, yet by intelligent 
direction using it only as needed ; never dis- 
sipating it ruthlessly, conserving it when 
possible. 

So by correct motion, by proper exercise, 
we help to perfect our physical state and 
daily draw to ourselves more energy and 
increase our power of endurance. 

Practice proper exercises consciously. 

Practice proper exercises earnestly. 

Practice proper exercises daily. 

Practice proper exercises regularly. 

Make a habit of exercise to increase the 
endurance of your body. 

Daily use Think-Right exercises for the 
mind. 


W: SOMETIMES hear it said that 


“Energy is the 


*Copyright, 1911, by Anna Griffith Sheldon. 
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Daily use Breathe-Right exercises for the 
body. | 
Daily use proper exercise for body de- 
velopment. 

Proper exercise is more palatable and, 
when taken regularly, a greater preventa- 
tive of disease than pills and powders. 

То. ехсгсіѕе right you must exercise 
enough to arouse circulation. We must 
stretch the elastics (the muscles) in our 
bodies every day, and enough without over- 
taxing them. 

Strenuous exercise without preparation 
in graded work would result in breaking 
down more bundles of muscle fibres than 
the blood can build up at rest. 

We must be normal beings clear through 
to be useful to ourselves and our fellows. 
Normal in our methods of work, too! Ex- 
tremes аге not normal. Тоо much of any- 
thing is not good. 

If we over-exertise we may snap the elas- 
ticity of our muscles, and we have flabby 
muscles and are victims of lassitude. We 
feel exactly the same way when we do not 
take sufficient exercise. 

Either extreme brings about the same de- 
gree of health. Exercise, then, regularly 
and in moderation. 


Proper Exercise 


I. 

Stand up straight, heels together, toes 
out, shoulders back, chest up. Raise arms. 
While raising them, count five, hold five; 
then down to sides. Repeat as long as you 
enjoy it. Do this exercise in the great out« 
doors if you are able; if not, in a room 
which has been well ventilated for you. If 
you are sluggish, make yourself exercise. 
You аг? badly in need of increasing your 
circulation and the power of your endur- 
ance. 

This is a simple, natural exercise. 


II. 
Stand up straight, stretch yourself. and 
yawn twice, high and wide. Now rest. 
This exercise is one Mother Nature has 
given us and one we unconsciously take 
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when we need immediate rest. When prac- 
ticed consciously it is thoroughly enjoyable 
and makes one feel good. 


Ш. 

Don your street things and take а walk 
—a morning walk from seven to eight or 
eight to nine А. M., and an evening stroll, 
in summer. 

A high noon walk and a vesper quick- 
step in winter are exercises of highest value 
to you at this time. Never omit walks 
unless you have delayed exercise until you 
have some trouble which makes you unable 
to use your feet. 

'The walking exercise is the one given in 
the Business Building Course on page 23. 
We advocate this exercise now as it com- 
bines right breathing and correct motion. 

Exhale as you walk. Exhale while you 
take ten steps. Hold the breath for two or 
four steps. Exhale in the next ten steps. 
Now take some more steps and breathe 
deeply without counting. Then repeat the 
exercise, Gradually increase the count and 
the interval for holding the breath. 

Be careful not to over-tax your breath 
capacity by making the counts too many or 
the holds too long. If you have had train- 
ing in right breathing, mother teacher, you 
will be able to take in and hold the breath 
on longer counts. The person just starting 
must practice short counts and short holds. 

Gently grow up to a large breath capa- 
city and greater physical endurance. 

Make a habit of proper exercise. Learn 
to love correct and regular motion of the 
body. 

Only by regular practice can you attain 
and preserve these things so inseparable 
from health and success, health and success 
for yourself, health and success for your 
child. 

If you are doing your own housework, 
you will have many things to do; you will 
be in constant motion. Still, you are en- 
titled to this exercise and however much 
you may do inside your house, you are 
neglecting yourself and infringing on the 
rights of another when you omit these 
walks and exercises. 

Moving about inside the house is not 
equal to breathing and exercising in the 
pure, fresh air. Conscious exercise is most 
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Driving is not an equivalent for 


IV. 


Sew not steadily. If you are mending, 
writing, sitting a great deal during the day, 
use the sitting exercise. 

1. Exhale as you sit, with shoulders 
thrown back, chest up. 

2. Take a long, full breath, expanding 
the abdomen, sides and chest. 

3. Keep chest up and distended. Let the 
breath out gradually by drawing the abdo- 
men in, and up. 

4. Inhale again. 
rested. 

5. Always keep the chest up, the shoul- 
ders back and down. 

This exercise will strengthen the muscles 
in the trunk of the body. It increases cir- 
culation and will aid in throwing off all the 
waste matter which may collect in the body 
and form a poisonous toxin. When the 
poisons are not carried off, disease results. 
The general name for all disease is im- 
pure blood. Cause—bad circulation, un- 
stretched, unused muscles—lack of oxygen 
and iron. 

Remember what we said last month 
about the breath of life. Take in all you 
can of it. Drink often, a Sunshine Air- 
Shake. 

You have pulled candy often. Have you 
noticed that the even, moderate stretch 
brings the whitest, best chewing candy, 
with a minimum of fatigue on the part of 
the candy-puller? 

We pulled some the other evening, that 
is, other members of the family and a friend 
from Canada did. While watching them 
I found this to be true. 

Take this cue for the exercising of all 
your muscles. Even, moderate exercise 
without apparatus will build the most 
elastic and enduring quality of muscle. 
You will not be seriously tired. 

Prolonged, rapid exercise is exhausting. 
Taken without graded preparatory work it 
stagnates the blood and causes the muscles 
to cramp. 

So be gentle with yourself, yet firm in 
the habit of moderate, regular exercise. 

Gradually increase your power of mental 
endurance by moderate, regular exercise in 
knowing, feeling and willing right. 


beneficial. 
walking. 


Repeat until you feel 
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Gradually increase your power of bodily 
endurance by moderate, regular exercise in 
thinking right, breathing right, drinking 
right, exercising right, cleansing right, eat- 
ing right, relaxing right, recreating right 
and sleeping right. 

These are nine splendid Rights. These 
are our women's rights, our human rights. 

When working unconsciously with exer- 
cising right, the degree of good derived 
will be only scanty at best. We must have 
a right time for the practice of this Right 
as well as the others. 

The old saying "level best" is what we 
want in shaping and handling our Rights. 
We must rally round the pivotal point to 
attain and preserve them, to live and enjoy 
them. | 

Dear women, some of us are getting а 
scanty best out of the motions we make dur- 
ing the day, because we keep our minds 
only on the specks of dirt in the house. 

Cleanliness is highly essential and it is 
right to keep things shining, but it is a 
scanty best if we put all our time on this 
Right and neglect the other eight. 

Each Right is only one-ninth of our 
whole Right. Each one is important in 
itself, but only equally important with each 
of the others. 1 = 9/9 or 9/9 = 1 whole 
apple of Rights. 

If you will use the few exercises given 
regularly and intelligently you will find 
your endurance greatly improved in a short 
time. : 

Without Endurance you will not make а 
successful mother teacher. 


Cleanse Right 


This is Right No. 5. 

If you have not formed the habit of tak- 
ing a daily bath, "Do it right, right now." 
Form the habit of taking a bath enough 
times until you hunger for it, cannót go 
without it. 

Aside from the refreshment which comes 
from Right Bathing, the pores of the skin 
are performing double duty now, and you 
must do your part toward keeping your 
body temple clean and pure, both inside and 
out. 

The little pores of the skin will do this 
work most effectually if you aid them with 
a daily bath. А bath any time that suits 
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you best must be taken. Another in the 
evening is good, too, but the morning bath 
must be taken. It must not be omitted if 
you would be happy and healthy and desire 
the same good things for your child. 

When you have decided when to bathe, 
let nothing hinder you in carrying out your 
daily program. у 

You are guarding а sacred trust. You 
must be clean. You must be pure. "This 
advice about the bath may seem a trifle to 
you, it is so simple. 

Remember “Trifles make perfection and 
perfection is no trifle." 

Simple things are usually simply great. 

If your habit of cleanliness is fixed now, 
you will have no trouble in performing this 
Right for the child when it is living apart 
from you. 

Hair, teeth, nails should be cared for, and 
your whole appearance be the best possible 
at this time. Dress comfortably and incon- 
spicuously . 

If you have been in the habit of taking a 
hot bath and enjoy it, continue it; if a cold 
one and it agrees with your temperament, 
continue it. 

If you have no bath-room, a sponge or 
towel bath will answer; but bathe you 
must, daily. 

The important thing lies in cleansing the 
body of all perspiration and excretions 
which collect on the surface of the skin. If 
this is left too long on the body, the pores 
become clogged and one of the important 
vents for purification of the body is shut off. 

The open, well-massaged pores do a great 
deal toward keeping the inside of the body 
clean and pure. So be particular to cleanse 
thoroughly. 

Some people cannot bathe in cold water. 
It makes them feel dragged and worn out, 
or chills them too much. The remedy is to 
simply add hot water until “Ве temperature 
is right for you. Here, again, you must use 
your own judgment. 

If you take a hot bath, a cold rub is ad- 
visable, especially if you are going out into 
the cold weather. 

There is no picture more delightful than 
baby revelling in his bath-tub. Revel your- 
self and baby will not cry or fear the water. 
Only when you are careless and get soap in 
his eyes will he evince anything but unal- 
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loyed gladness and joy when you place him 
in the tub. 
So cleanse right. 


Eat Right 


What shall we do to Eat Right? Chew 
the food well. Yes, chew it very well. 
The twenty-four white horses that stand 
upon the red hill in your mouths must be 
in good condition; otherwise the rhythmic 
` tramp as “еге they go, there they go, now 
they stand still" will not chew your food 
fine and fit to be received by the stomach. 

We take it you have heard the old riddle 
about our teeth. 'The teeth must be in 
sound condition. When they are not so 
naturally, have a good dentist care for 
them. 

Avoid indigestion and negative sugges- 
tions that will come if you have the com- 
panions of badly kept teeth, such as tooth- 
ache, foul breath and sleepless nights. 

If you have a perfect set of teeth and use 
them as you should in eating wholesome 
food in moderation, you are not troubled 
with sour stomach, bad breath or any un- 
pleasant symptom at this time. 

'Take plenty of time to eat. To Eat 
Right you will not consume as much time 
as does the person who eats wrong. You 
will take time in the beginning to chew 
everything up and will not consume any 
further time; while the wrong eater will 
consume little time to bolt his food, but 
much time to clear up a disordered stomach 
and renovate a neglected digestive appa- 
ratus. 

What is the use? Why not take a bit 
more time to Think Right about Eat Right 
in the beginning? 

You will remember the little verses un- 
der Drink Right. They answer to guide 
us in the matter of Eating Right, too. Do 


not drink and eat at the same time. Drink 
before and after meals. 
Eat plenty of fruit, vegetables and 


cereals; some meat if you are in the habit 
of using it. One need not spend so much 
time on the right things to eat. Acids are 
not wholesome. How to Eat and when to 
Eat are more important than going into the 
details of the right menu. 

The teeth should be in the best condition 
possible, as they contribute so much toward 
good digestion. You should put these little 
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steeds through the slower paces of the 
thoroughbred. First walk them, then trot 
them a bit. А glide walk and a gentle trot 
make it possible for you to enjoy the 
scenery about or the conversation at table. 

Right Thinking helps Right Eating. 
Good, clean, witty anecdotes are very much 
better appetizers and tonics to bring to the 
table than are the little brown bottles and 
small black pills one frequently sees at 
meal-time. 

“А merry heart doth good like a medi- 
cine," says Solomon. 

You may try large doses of this medi- 
cine. It can only hasten your cure. Try 
it. "Laugh and grow fat” is trite but true. 

A Think Right that can produce a gen- 
uine peal of laughter is one of the greatest 
contributors to health. Be sure you laugh 
at an anecdote that has a Right Think in 
it, as one may be judged by the thing that 
evokes laughter from him. Cultivate a 
flow of conversation that is optimistic while 
at table. 'This aids digestion. 

Table talk is a form of culture neglected 
by many of us. It is made up of a few 
commonplaces with most of us; oftentimes 
merely gossip of the back-biting variety. 

Cultivate wholesome table talk. It will 
bring to you and those about you a happy 
frame of mind. Ш will raise the atmos- 
phere of culture in your home and make 
your house attractive to family and friends. 

Mr. Horace Fletcher says we should 
chew our food until we have all the taste 
out of the food we take into the mouth. 

Some kinds of food, of course, require 
more chewing than others. Chew slowly. 
Chew thoroughly. ` 

Do not talk so much or be so preoccupied 
while eating that you are unconscious of the 
taste of foods and of the way you chew 
your food. 

Neither should one make it evident to 
everybody around that just so many chews 
are being given to a mouthful. Such pro- 
cedure would take away all inclination for 
food, both for ourselves and others in our 
vicinity. 

Just form the habit of eating slowly and 
masticating thoroughly, and refrain from 
washing your food down with gulps of 
liquid. 

Have your teeth and tongue mix the 
food well with the saliva, so well that the 
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juices of the stomach will have only their 
own work to do and no more. 

The juices get back at you finally if you 
try to force them to do more, Chunks of 
food that slide down without sufficient pul- 
verizing in the mouth are apt to remain un- 
ground and undigested. 

In this shape the juices cannot dissolve 
them and they become putrid and send 
back to the mouth bad gases, and this coat; 
your teeth with an ugly brown substance 
called tartar, and a foul miasma can be 
smelled every time any one comes near you. 

You owe it to yourself and others to 
have good digestion and sweet breath. 

You, mother teacher, of all people owe it 
to yourself that you may not hamper an- 
other with these hindrances to health and 
success. 

These things are sappers of endurance, 
because in time they will affect the quality 
of the blood, and then comes lowered vital- 
ity, loss of energy, Endurance below par. 

You should eat when you are hungry. If 
you are practicing your Rights all right, 
you will have a regular time for practicing 
each one. When you have made habits of 
them all, you will find very full, varied and 
happy days. 

Have a time for meals and Eat Right 
regularly and in moderate quantities, Very 
many eat more than they need. Many eat 
more than they care for. This is very 
wrong. 

Аз there is a division of labor in any 
complicated and successful work, so there is 
a division of labor in the work of the hu- 
man engine. 

Those who do not recognize this fact 
are trying to do with their body establish- 
ment what the short-sighted business man 
does who has a business house in which he 
crowds his employes beyond their capacity 
for the work laid upon them. А disordered 
and inharmonious composite results. 

The same thing happens when we hur- 
riedly pass the food from the mouth to the 
stomach. The poor juices do their level 
best to digest the big chunks of roast beef, 
but cannot do so before it decomposes. So 
in time our body establishment becomes in- 
harmonious and Gmordered—-Decomes dis- 
eased. . 

It is a matter: of much importance, this 
focusing on the truth pertaining to Eat 
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Right If you do, you do much toward 
making your human house sanitary and or- 
derly. 

You would think that man ridiculous 
who expected his office-boy to do the work 
of the sales manager, or the bookkeeper to 
keep his books and chase over the field for 
business. 

We are quite as ridiculous when we try 
to make the department of the stomach, 
with its helpers, do its own work plus the 
work which should have been done by the 
mouth and its assistants. 

Like the unreasonable business man who 
would find a breaking up of his business 
organization, we would likewise find dis- 
organization in the inner departments of 
our human house. We are just as un- 
reasonable. 

If you are Thinking Right, Breathing 
Right, Drinking Right, Exercising Right, 
Cleansing Right, Eating Right, Relaxing 
Right, Recreating Right. and Sleeping 
Right, you will feel a natural hunger three 
times a day. This will not be too much 
food if you are temperate each time. 


Naturally you will be hungry, for you 
eat for two. По not let false appetite make 
you think it is hunger you are entertaining. 
Never eat until you feel you cannot eat 
anything more. If you do this, you are 
offending Eat Right. 

Mix not too many kinds of food at one 
meal. Better eat enough of a few simply 
prepared, nourishing foods. Never a lot of 
richly garnished combinations of food. 


You are building your own endurance 
for a lifetime. You are also seeking to 
build endurance for the lifetime of another. 
Be vigilant. Eat Right. 


We have now made you acquainted with 
two triads of Rights. Next time we shall 
complete the Law of the Three Threes. 
We shall have a fair knowledge of the nine 
things necessary to attain Endurance. 


, Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
twelve articles by Mrs. Sheldon on the subject 
of "Arca Education for Children." Several of 
the series, including this article, are devoted to 
prenatal education. 


All that is great in man comes diro 
work, and civilization is its product.— 
Smiles. 


А Woman's Impression of the Function of 
Modern Advertising : by Bertha A. Loeb 


RIMITIVE man and woman were 

satisfied with a hut to live in; a 

shawl or blanket to cover their 
bodies; and simple food supplied by nature 
for their hunger. 

Modern man and woman have learned 
the art of reading printed matter, and now 
have thousands of wants where their for- 
bears had one! 

'Today printed matter in the shape of ad- 
vertising continues to create new wants— 
new desires. 

Advertising pictures, in vivid fashion, 
the growth of civilization. It reveals as if 
by magic the wonderful things that are 
being produced by man or are being im- 
proved by man. 

'Through the ages man has not only 
manufactured and invented a million things 
called the material necessities of life, but 
man has taken the products of Nature, the 
vegetables, the grains, the flowers and even 
the animals and by close scrutiny of these 
products of vegetable and animal life has 
produced, through science, better plants, 
vegetables and animals. 

And of all these wonderful happenings 
that are constantly evolving, men and 
women are informed through advertising. 


The Human Target of Advertising 


Advertising simply plays upon the self- 
interest that lies inherent in men and 
women. 

It creates demands and aims to satisfy 
them by its products. 

In fact, advertising is the mother of 
trade. 

Especially is this true in the mad rush 
and rumble of this motoring age when the 
spirit of speed is in the air about one. Men 
and women acquire habits of mind that are 
quick and restless and like the motor power 
of the machines whizzing by around them. 

The age has become a commercial—a 
business age—and both men and women are 
acquiring ideas in harmony with the age. 
Advertising, therefore, has a peculiar po- 
tency these days for men and women are on 
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the constant look-out for new ideas that 
wil give added comfort to life without 
extra expense. 

Advertising is read more than poetry on 
this account; for all printed matter that in- 
volves time for study and reflection is sim- 
ply "cut out" by the great mass hustling, 
bustling people in the struggle for survival. 

not the preachers and reformers 
lamenting the fact that this is a commercitl 


The business man cannot sleep and 
calmly ignore these facts and expect to sur- 
vive. 


Satisfaction and Confidence 
Must Follow 


Advertising keeps the minds of men 
awake to the conditions of trade and the 
minds of big business men arc filled with 
ideas of business gleaming from advertise- 
ments. 

Advertising must therefore create de- 
mand tc mother trade, and advertising 
after stimulating self interest, or want, 
must satisfy it by "delivering the goods.” 

An advertisement must not only "get 
across," in the jargon of the press, but in 
order for it to be a paying advertisement, 
it must satisfy its customers! wants after 
creating them. 

Advertising must represent honesty back 
of it, whether it be the inky representative 
of a pair of trousers or a French bonnet — 
it must mirror truth, not commercial lies. 
The philosophy of a paying advertisement 
is to hit the bumps of material desires in 
the heads of the mass of readers and then 
satisfy these desires by supplying the goods. 

Readers will not buy of you because they 
love you nearly so fast as they will buy be- 
cause you have whetted their appetites and 
they need your stuff to satiate them. 

"То satisfy the self interest of men is the 
end of successful advertising. 


I owe all my success in life to having 
been always a quarter of an hour before- 
hand.—Lord Nelson. 


А Good Beginning in the Principles of 
Advertising : by Arthur W. Newcomb 


Being a Brief Account of the Research Work Done and Instruc- 
tion Given by the Advertising Men's League of New York 


"VE SPENT а lot of money in adver- 
I tising, and have made some money as a 

result,” said a big business man to me, 
the other day. “I have also spent some 
rather heart-breaking sums in advertising 
that didn't pay. I have naturally been in- 
terested in the subject, and have studied it 
some. And, as far as I 
can see, most advertis- 
ing successes have been 
won on the O'Grady 


plan." 
“The O'Grady plan?" 
I repeated. “I don’t be- 


lieve I have heard of 
that." 

"O'Grady was fore- 
man of a bit of construc- 
tion work for me at one 
time. There was a great 
deal of hauling to be 
done, and O'Grady was 
master of twenty-five 
teams of big draft horses. 
And he was mighty 
proud of them. It was 
in the spring of the year, 
and the ground was wet 
and miry, so now and 
then one of the teams 
would get stuck in the 
mud with a big load. Pretty tight grip 
that clay took on the wheels, too. 

"Well, when a wagon would go down 
to the hubs and refuse to budge, the 
teamster would come around and ask 
O'Grady how many extra teams he ought 
to hitch on to pull it out—two or three? 

"O'Grady never bothered his head with 
such hair-splitting. 

“ ‘Hitch on iv’ry tame in soight, aven if 
ut's the whoule twinty-foive. Ye c'n be 
shurre they'll pull yez out, and plenthy to 
sphare.' 

“And just as the O'Grady plan in team- 
ing meant a big waste of time and horse- 
flesh, so the O'Grady plan in advertising 
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means a big waste of money, even if both 
do accomplish the result you are after." 

And I had to admit that what the big 
man said was all too true in nearly all 
modern advertising. 

It was while I was sadly regretting this 
violation of a wise conservation policy that 
I heard this story: 

A clever advertising 
man—one of the practi- 
cal and successful kind 
—prepared a series of 
four advertisements with 
unusual care. These he 
published, making care- 
ful records of results. 
When the campaign was 
over, he tabulated the 
product of each adver- 
tisement and worked out 
its percentage of effi- 


ciency. 
Then he sent the four 
advertisements to a 


quiet, thoughtful man in 
New York city. But he 
didn’t tell the man what 
had been the power of 
the ads. 

The quiet, thoughtful 
man and his assistants 
put these four bits of publicity through a 
laboratory test—at very small expense. 
From this they worked out the theoretical 
percentage of efficiency of each advertise- 
ment. 

And the laboratory figures were within 
five per cent of the actual results. 

But here is something even more start- 
ling: 

One of the ads was a little fellow, only 
one-quarter the size of another in the series. 
But, in real life, it pulled just forty-one 
times as hard as did the bigger fellow. 
And th: laboratory test showed that it was 
just forty-two times as strong! 
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Now look here, friend—I mean you, 
Mr. Advertiser—suppose that series of 
four had been sent to the laboratory before 
it was sent out to the agency and the 
money spent. Quite a saving! 

Now multiply that one case by the total 
number of advertising campaigns inaugu- 
rated, strike an average of the saving in 
each case, if this could be done—but what's 
the use? The adding machines are all busy. 

And besides, I can hear you say that it 
is all a beautiful day dream—your labora- 
tory man just happened to hit it right that 
one rare time. 

* Well, I'll own up to a little Colonel 
Sellersism in that proposed calculation, but 
I will not admit that the laboratory 
method “just happens" to get the answer. 

In another case, a campaign was put 
through the laboratory before it was used 
and, as a result, tagged with this label: 
“Forty-four per cent efficiency." 

And when it was tried on the public it 
showed forty-seven per cent efficiency! 

I could tell you a good many more such 
instances. 

Now, are you convinced ? 

Well, then, it would be a mighty big 
money-saver and money-maker, wouldn't it? 

All right. But the best is yet to come. 


Getting at the Reasons Why 

Suppose, in addition to being able to tell 
how much each advertisement will pull, 
the quiet, thoughtful man in the laboratory 
should discover why one is so much 
stronger than another. 

Steady, now; I didn't say anything 
about a science of advertising. 

That is so vexed a question that I shall 
have nothing to say of it here at all. But 
I do say that there are some fundamental 
laws and principles, and that it would be 
an epoch-making achievement to make a 
beginning toward determining them, even 
if we never do get far enough to formulate 
them into a complete science of advertising. 

Some Accepted Principles of Publicity 

Just let me tell you some of these prin- 
ciples—I think you will agree with me that 
they are sound: 

First, advertising is: an attempt to in- 
fluence human minds. 

Second, all rational minds are alike in 
their main characteristics, else they would 
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not be considered rational by one another 
and there could be no social body or or- 
ganization. 

Third, no advertisement has any power 
over the mind of the reader until it has 
first gained favorable attention. 

Fourth, by common experience we know 
that there are certain forms upon which 
the eye centers without effort—forms that 
simply by natural law are eye-compelling. 
'The eye unconsciously follows an arrow to 
its point or is drawn by a spot of color. 
These devices are in constant use. 

Fifth, there are forms that the eye finds 
agreeable. These interest it—these it wel- 
comes. 

Sixth, having gained favorable attention, 
we know that the advertisement must hold 
and intensify that mental state. In some 
cases we desire our announcement to be at 
least one link in a chain binding a certain 
brand or trade-mark inseparably to the idea 
of the article offered; as, for instance, to 
make the words “grape juice” always sug- 
gest the brand ‘‘Welch’s.” In other cases, 
we seek to arouse interest in, and create a 
desire for, the commodity. In still other 
cases, the object is to arouse interest, 
create desire, and induce action on the part 
of the reader. Each of these mental states 
is produced in the human mind according 
to fixed laws. Some of the more general of 
these laws we already know—such as the 
laws of intensity of impression, duration of 
impression, repetition, appeal to physical 
senses, appeal to feelings, appeal to judg- 
ment, appeal to desire for gain, positive 
suggestion and command. These laws have 
been worked out through innumerable ex- 
periments. They can be made more defi- 
nite and others added to them by further 
scientific experimentation. 

Seventh, there are certain fundamental 
and well-tried laws of commercial econo- 
mics that apply to advertising as well as to 
other departments of business. 

These, then, are some of the funda- 
mental principles of effective advertising, 
known to all who have made even a super- 
ficial study of the art.- 


The Advertising Men’s League of New York 


That. orderly research, conducted along 
scientific lines, would make them more 
definite and add others to them is the 
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reasonable basis upon which the Adver- 
tising Men's League of New York is pro- 
ceeding. 

'The league was organized several years 
ago, and for a time lived the same jolly, 
hit-or-miss life that is usual in bodies of the 
kind. You know the usual way—regular 
meetings in which men of more or less ex- 
perience and wisdom ate, drank, smoked, 
told funny stories, chaffed one another, 
patted one another on the back, and aired 
their opinions. True, the results of cer- 
tain ways and means were outlined and dis- 
cussed, but there was no attempt to cor- 
relate and classify these data in such a way 
as to arrive at any laws and principies. 
Any experienced and honest advertising 
man will own up to being at best a shrewd 
guesser. I have heard the best of them 
say, “There is absolutely no way of know- 
ing how any campaign will work until it is 
tried out. Those from which we expect 
the greatest results often produce practi- 
cally nothing—and those that violate our 
holiest traditions often prove to be gold 
mines." 

An Engineer In the Advertising 
Business 

But about three years ago the league 
elected, as its president, Mr. William H. 
Ingersoll, advertising and sales manager of 
Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., makers and 
distributers of the far-famed dollar watch, 
and later the Ingersoll-Trenton watch. 


'Then things began to happen in the 
league. 

Mr. Ingersol had been educated and 
trained as an engineer. 

Now, engineering is a fairly exact 
science—runs by , mathematics, kinetics, 
mechanics, and other precise things that 
have a horror of guess work. 

When an engineer puts iron, steel, wire, 
rubber, and a few other ingredients to- 
gether in a certain way, he knows that he 
will get a dynamo capable of producing an 
exact number of kilowatts of electrical 
energy when run at a definite number of 
revolutions a minute. When he starts to 
dig a tunnel under a mountain or river 
from both sides of the obstacle at once, he 
knows that the two bores will meet face to 
face in the bowels of the earth with less 
than an inch variation. 
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It vexes a good engineering soul to see 
waste motion or lost energy. 

So it was that the soul of Mr. Ingersoll 
had long been disquieted within him be- 
cause of the helter-skelter methods of dis- 
tribution in its two co-ordinate branches of 
advertising and selling. 

He saw science being applied to produc- 
tion and getting big results. 

He knew the work of efficiency engineers, 
who were eliminating vast amounts of 
waste from the work of men and machines. 


"Why not apply the same methods to ad- 
vertising and selling?" Не backed himself 
into a corner and asked himself the ques- 
tion. And, not being able to think of any 
good answer, he saw that there was noth- 
ing to do but to go ahead and apply them. 

This he began to do in the Advertising 
Men's League of New York. 

First of all, the character of the meetings 
was changed. 

Practical, concrete work was done. Opin- 
ions were quoted at very low values, but 
facts were in big demand and brought 
fancy prices. 

And always there was the conscious and 
definite digging down to get the laws and 
principles underlying the facts. 

But this was not enough for the en- 
gineer-advertiser. It was still too indefi- 
nite and incoherent. 


Ransacking Some Other Sciences 


He reminded himself of the important 
fact that every science laid tribute on sev- 
eral others. The science of engineering, 
for example, took freely from what had 
already been worked out in the sciences of 
mathematics, mechanics, hydraulics, physics, 
electricity, and many others. 

So Mr. Ingersoll began to cast about in 

his mind for some sciences that might be 
raided for the benefit of the art of adver- 
tising. 
And the first he saw was that of art, 
with its well-established laws of arrange- 
ment, composition, color, areas, unity, 
balance, motion, etc. Не investigated, and 
found that these principles treated of all 
the means for attracting, holding, pleasing, 
and leading the eye of the normal human 
being. Well, that was just what every ad- 
vertiser wanted to do with every ad. 
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The result was that last year, the Adver- 
tising Men's League of New York began 
offering its members a course in The Appli- 
cation of Ам to Advertising, by Frank 
Alvah Parsons, director of the New York 
School of Art. 

This course deals in the principles of art 
and its functions as applied to the design, 
illustration, ornamentation, and typography 
of all kinds of advertisements. It was a 
great success during its first year, and is 
making a better record this year. 

Mr. Parsons, the instructor and lecturer, 
is a thoroughly practical man. He does not 
teach as an artist, but as one who has the 
faculty of elucidating the principles of art, 
one who is permeated with the spirit of art. 
It has been his life work to teach these 
principles. As instructor at the Arts and 
Trades Club, in New York, he has taught 
the salesmen of drapery and house furnish- 
ing companies the application of art to their 
work. 


How Art is Applied to Advertising 


Now, if any intelligent person, with no 
other talent or assistance, can take the 
principles of arrangement and design and 
use them in the effective lay-out of an ad, 
that ought to be pretty good proof that the 
principles are sound, oughtn't it? 

Well, then, what do you think of this? 

Mr. Parsons teaches these things to the 
teachers of the public schools of New York. 
'The teachers induct the children into the 
mysteries. "Then, as practice, the children, 
applying what they have learned, arrange 
and re-arrange advertisements. They have 
done this for the greatest magazine—from 
the standpoint of circulation—in America. 
And that magazine has accepted the chil- 
dren's work, even when it was a revision of 
work done by its own best lay-out men! 

Here's another example: 

Mr. Ingersoll recently built a home. It 
was designed—even to the decorations—ac- 
cording to these laws—inside and out. 
Taste, tradition, custom, and individual 
preferences were left out of the question. 
It was a purely scientific procedure. . The 
result is a house that attracts the attention 
of everyone who sees it, on account of its 
superior beauty and adaptability. 

All this art instruction has to do with 
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the form, color-scheme, and arrangement of 
the advertisement. 


. Borrowing from the Science of 
Psychology 

Next to be considered was the copy. 
And Mr. Ingersoll considered it. 

What science already well-advanced 
could help him out here? 

Copy must appeal to the human mind, 
and psychology is the science of the mind. 

Sheldon, in his work on salesmanship, had 
formulated the mental law of sale, and had 
afterwards applied it successfully to adver- 
tising. Upon it all subsequent work in 
business psychology has been based. 

Starting with the mental law of sale, 
Gale and Scott had done noble pioneer 
work in hitching the advertising wagon, 
somewhat tenuously, perhaps, to the psy- 
chology star. But it was a start, and Mr. 
Ingersoll was certain that it was in the 
right direction. 

'The result is that the аа іѕ пом 
offering а course in the "principles involved 
in the mental processes of appeal and re- 
sponse applied to advertising." 

'This course is under the direction of 
Prof. H. L. Hollingworth, Ph. D., of 
Columbia University. 

The purposes of the course, as outlined in 
the prospectus furnished me by Mr. Inger- 
soll, are: 

“To find out in the first place what there 
is of value to the advertiser (in these prin- 
ciples). 

" As a help to eliminate part of the pres- 
ent waste that comes through inability to 
estimate the effect of our advertisements 
upon the minds of their readers. 

“To conduct experiments for the purpose 
of determining further applications of the 
principles of appeal and response to adver- 
tising."' 

This experimental work is of three 
kinds: 

First, the laboratory method. For this 
purpose, the psychological laboratory of 
Columbia University, under the direction of 
Professor Hollingsworth, is at the disposal 
of the Advertising Men’s League of New 
York. Yes, you have guessed right. Pro- 
fessor Hollingsworth is the quiet, thought- 
ful man I referred to earlier in this odd 
tale. 
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Second, by actual test in business, with 
careful recording, comparing, and study of 
results. 

"Third, the digestion of the great mass of 
data already ia the hands of members of the 
league—records of advertisements and cam- 
paigns used in the past by them. 

Applying Business Economics to 
Advertising 

In all this work, the principles of busi- 
ness economics are not forgotten. Prof. 
Joseph French Johnson, of the University 
of New York, department of economics, is 
in attendance at all the classes, and is fre- 
quently consulted by the members and in- 
structors about the economic bearing of the 
ideas under discussion. 

Professor Johnson is a progressive and 
broad-minded economist, thoroughly alive 
to practical business principles and prob- 
lems, and his assistance has been invaluable. 

The work of the league has been so suc- 
cessful as to attract wide attention. Адуег- 
tising men and publishers from all parts of 
Greater New York are students in the 
classes. Others come from other cities, two 
men coming to New York from Philadel- 
phia every week. The average total num- 
ber of miles traveled by all members, 
weekly, to attend this instruction is three 
thousand. ) 
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Other advertising men's organizations 
are given a hearty welcome to the results 
gained by this study and research work, as 
far as it is possible to pass it along—and 
they are beginning to avail themselves of it. 

'The league is also planning to prepare 
text-books setting forth the principles estab- 
lished. These will be published and sold at 
cost, as the league is not a money-making 


institution. On this point, President Inger- 


soll says that the members of the league feel 
that they will be vastly more benefited, in 
the long run, by the general raising of the 
efficiency of the whole profession than by 
any few paltry dollars they might make by 
marketing their knowledge at a profit. And 
I think he is right. ў 

The science of advertising may never be 
completed and perfected, but that is no 
reason why we should not go as far as possi- 
ble in that ditection. The elimination of 
any part of the present waste will raise the 
standards of the whole profession and make 
it more profitable to all concerned. And 
that, by the law of unity, will increase the 
well-being of the whole people, which, 
again, will react beneficially upon the pro- 
fession. 

And you must agree that the Advertising 
Men's League of New York has made a 
good beginning. 
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I SHALL WIN 


Because of your strong faith I kept the track 
Whose sharp-set stones my strength had well-nigh spent. 
I could not meet your eyes if I turned back; 


So on I went. 


Because you would not yield belief in me, 


The threatening crags that rose, my way to bar, 
I conquered inch by crumbling inch—to see 


The goal afar. - 


And tliough I struggle toward it through hard years, 
Or flinch, or falter blindly, yet within, 

"You can!" unwavering my spirit hears; 
And I shall win.—Aldis Dunbar 
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Changing Professions Not So Hard as it 
Sometimes Seems : by Arthur B. Freeman 


SK any man who is in the wrong 
business why he doesn't get out and 
go into something else, and you hear 

the same old plaintive wail about not being 
able to afford it. 

Men get into ruts by staying too long in 
one place, get married or incur other obli- 
gations, and then think that it is impossible 
for them to make a change because they 
have the idea that they must begin all over 
again so far as salary is concerned. 

And as a matter of fact, this is a mistaken 
idea, as are most all excuses of the man in a 
rut. 

Not so very long ago, a young man in & 
railroad office got dissatisfied. Не realized 
that he was not in the best field for him, 
and he began to look around. 

'Things seemed hopeless at first, because 
he didn't exactly know what work he was 
best fitted for, so he hastened to get this 
feature fully decided. By asking questions, 
reading trade papers and visiting different 
offices, he soon found a field that answered 
all his ambitions and promised to supply 
the increased earnings he needed. In this 
particular case it happened to be the adver- 
tising business, but for the purpose in hand 
it might just as well have been any other 
field. 

Once decided on a field, the question was 
how to get in. That proved easier than it 
seems to most men if they stop to figure it 
out. 

If a man can earn $15.00 to $20.00 a 
week doing office work, or some other gen- 
eral work, in one kind of business, there is 
no reason why, with a little extra polish, he 
cannot get the same money in the business 
of his choice. 

Certain grades of ability are needed in 
almost any field and it only requires a little 
finishing touch to get you started. 

'The man in question hit on stenography 
as the means to jump from one business to 
another without lessening his salary, though 
bookkeeping, clerical work, billing, packing 
and a dozen other grades of ability would 
have done just as well. 
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As a $20.00 a week railroad stenographer, 
this young man, because of his responsibili- 
ties, had to be at least an $18.00 stenog- 
rapher in the advertising business, and here 
is how he went about it: 

By spending two months in watching ad- 
vertising closely and reading everything 
about advertising he could lay his hands on, 
from magazines and newspapers to library 
books and technical papers, he got a pretty 
good knowledge of terms, methods, expres- 
sions and forms. 

'The rest was easy. When an opening 
appeared for an “experienced”  stenog- 
rapher in the advertising business, he went 
after it. He was able to “talk” advertising 
like a man of experience and he immediate- 
ly got a pretty good line on the require- 
ments of the position. When he was asked 
how much experience he had had in the ad- 
vertising business, then he explained that he 
had merely picked it up during spare time 
while he worked in a railroad office. 

'They wanted a man who had worked in 
advertising before, but the applicants who 
seemed long on experience were short on 
stenographic ability, and the little know- 
ledge our young man had of advertising 
eventually got him the job at only two dol- 
lars a week less than the old one, which 
soon became five dollars more. 

If you are in the wrong business, begin 
today to size up the one you want to get 
into. Be sure you are right, and then begin 
asking questions, reading magazines, books, 
etc., about the new business. You will be 
surprised to find how much good know- 
ledge you can get from the outside. 

When you are pretty full of the subject, 
add the knowledge thus acquired to some 
general ability you may be using in your 
present work, and go after a job that asks 
a whole lot. 

Don’t go after an apprentice job, but 
tackle the job that calls for an experienced 
man, and see how much your “by-product 
knowledge” will help you. 
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Я poca hundred-point salesman is a mas- 
ter of language. He knows how to 
present ideas so that they will be grasped 
and understood by his hearer with the least 
mental cffort. He aims at simplicity, con- 

ciseness, clearness, force, and 


Lori elegance. He is economical. 
Talk He thinks so much of himself, 


values his time so highly, is so 
wisely economical of his energy that he 
ever aims to make his sale at the smallest 
possible expense. To him words are chem- 
icals. Some words are to be avoided; some 
are to be used sparingly; some are to be 
used only on certain persons. No words 
are to be used that do not help him build 
business. He is no animated phonograph, 
nor does he seek to convey thoughts like a 
man in a moving-picture film. His business 
is not to demonstrate his knowledge of 
words or his ability to exude noise. To sell 
goods at a profit to his house and to the 
satisfaction of the customer is his object. 
'The more simple and better arranged his 
selling talk, the greater will be the effect 
produced. Не analyzes his proposition. 
He discovers all its selling points. He 
studies the needs of his customers. He 
then arranges his selling points and shoots 
them into the minds of his customers as if 
they were shells filled with chemicals. 
Each point as it is shot in is intended to 
make the prospect desire more intensely 
what the salesman has to offer. Whether 
a man sells by word of mouth or through 
advertisements, he must be a master of lan- 
guage; he must be able to see clearly all the 
selling points of his proposition; he must 
be able to present these selling points in 
proper language; he must know the needs 
of his customers; he must know how to fit 
his proposition to those needs, and he must 
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then put all this knowledge into action. It 
is better to be a rifle shooting a steel bullet 
that goes direct than to be a blunderbus 
that wastes its force in noise and scattera- 
tion. 


The most enviable of all titles is the char- 
acter of an honest man.—Abraham Lincoln. 


ОЕ COURSE you think а fellow is 
a fool when he spends his money 
having a good time with the boys," ob- 
served a brilliant young friend of mine 
who loves to irrigate his innards with 
colorful intoxicants. “Why, 
bless your heart, old man, no,” 
I answered carelessly. “You 
can’t get me to argue that 
question with you. A man ought to know 
his own business better than anyone else. 
He has to live his own life and he ought to 
be permitted to live it in his own way. It 
is certain that he will have to pay for what 
he gets. And, since he does, he ought to 
have something to say about the selection 
of the things he desires to accumulate. If 
a man loves to carouse and show how so- 
ciable he is by strewing his clothes around 
in seven different apartments, he ought to 
play the game to the limit. It seems to me 
that he is untrue to his love of that kind of 
a life if he pays any attention to business. 
To him business should be a non-essential. 
And, as you know, the man who succeeds 
in any profession is the man who eliminates 
the non-essentials. When a man deter- 
mines to succeed in business, and wants to 
do it at the least cost of time and energy, 
he eliminates those things that militate 
against that success. Не finds, perhaps, 
that carousing unfits him for clear, con- 
structive, business-building, success-achiev- 
ing thinking. Не eliminates the booze. 
He finds that he is benefited by associating 
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with men and women whose ideals are not 
worshipped in saloons and palaces of pleas- 
ure, So, in order to associate with persons 
of that kind he finds it necessary to elimi- 
nate those who pride themselves on mem- 
bership in the booze brigade. The man 
who loves the drink game, on the other 
hand, eliminates the business man. ‘They 
have nothing in common. One retards the 
other in his journey toward what for him 
constitutes success. Good health demands 
good eliminative facilities. Good mental 
and moral health demand the same. The 
success of a man depends greatly on the 
standards by which he works. One must 
decide what one wants to do. If it is busi- 
ness, eliminate the booze. If it is booze, 
eliminate the business. When the choice is 
made give the command, “Damn the tor- 
pedoes, go ahead. ” 


Hope is the real riches, as fear is the real 
poverty.—Hume. 


HEN a smelter wishes to buy ore it 

does not take the word of the miner 

who has the ore for sale. An assayer is 
asked to determine the quality of that ore. 
Ordinarily both buyer and seller abide by 
that assayer’s decision. He has 

Assayers been trained to decide cor- 
Men rectly. He is equipped with 
scientific knowledge. Мо se- 

crets can be hidden from him. If there is 
gold or silver in the ore, he proves that 
there is gold and silver in it. He also tells 
how much. Millions of dollars have 
changed hands because of these scientific 
assays. And now I am wondering how 
long it will take that day to arrive when 
the science of character analysis will be 
similarly employed. I am wondering how 
soon some broad-visioned men and women 
will seek scientific training in this Work so 
that they may go into the labor centers and 
serve professionally those business builders 
who are seeking men and women fit to per- 
form work for them in their institution in 
an efficient manner. I know that there is a 
science of character analysis and I know 
that it is a practicable, learnable, valuable 
science. As no smelter will buy ore with- 
out the analysis of an assayer, so will em- 
ployers eventually refuse to hire helpers be- 
fore they have been analyzed by a character 
analyst. The present day sales force is 
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built on the principle of the survival of the 
fittest. Many a sales manager assumes 
that because Jones has been a star selling 
steel he should shine as a salesman of silk, 
or that Smith, whose sales letters have done 
wonders, should become a master in per- 
sonal salesmanship in the field. The scien- 
tific character analyst will not recommend 
that men of the mental type be placed at 
manual labor, nor will he assist men fit 
only for manual labor into positions where 
mental work is demanded. Men whose 
temperaments would clash will not be ad- 
vised to enter partnership together, and 
men who ought to sell groceries and pro- 
visions will not be told to open a jewelry 
store. If my constructive imagination is 
not warped, here, I think, is a suggestion 
that will help some wise young men and 
young women toward a paying profession 
in an uncrowded field. I can do no more 
than give the address of the formulator of 
the science of character analysis, Katherine 
M. H. Blackford of Boston. 
An act of yours is mot simply the thing 


you do, but tt is also the way you de it.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


NEW YORK institution has as its 

financial manager a man who has 
never learned that economy and stinginess 
are not synonymous. As a conserver of the 
resources of the company he has performed 
wonderful work. In that work 
he displayed all the qualities of 
a good banker. He received 
all money with joy and re- 
leased any of it with speed that would do 
credit to a dead snail. One of his duties is 
to hire and set the wages of all helpers. 
Great joy enters his heart when one of the 
old employes leaves and a new one is se- 
cured at lower wages. He swells with 
pride when a few employes leave and he 
discovers that the business continues to, run 
along without them. Five less stenog- 
raphers mean that much less salary expense. 
When an employe forces him to give an in- 
crease in wages he regards it as a personal 
affront. Of course this man lacks the three 
qualities without which one cannot be a 
great and truly successful executive. Не 
has neither sympathy, imagination, or a 
sense of justice. 'To him the workers are 
as so many machines. That they are 
human beings, that they have human de- 
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sires, that they have souls, that they are not 
bits of wood or metal that may be tossed 
recklessiy about, are things he sees not. His 
imagination is too weak for him to see that 
while the institution runs on without the 
four or five stenographers whose places are 
not filled, department heads are crippled in 
their work, important letters are delayed, 
big business deals are held back, that, in 
brief, ten dollars are lost to the institution 
to every dollar saved by this narrow- 
visioned economist. He cannot see that his 
cheap help perform inefficient work, that 
the mistakes they make cost infinitely more 
than the money saved on their lower 
wages. His lack of a sense of justice robs 
him of the ability to see the necessity of 
paying an honest salary to old employes 
who have grown more efficient, so they 
' leave and the efficiency of the organization 
is lowered by the new, untrained, inefficient 
workers this economist secures at lesser 
cost. 
Haec the courage to appear poor, and you 
disarm poverty of its sharpest  sting.— 
Irving. 
IN A MOST delightful interview with 
Harrington Emerson, the efficiency en- 
gineer whose testimony before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on railroad 
efficiency. brought him national attention, 
he told me the story of George 
George Brooks. “At Skagway,” he 
Brooks said, “in 1890-91 were many 
packers carrying the outfits of 
the northbound crowd over the White 
Pass. For ten miles out of Skagway the 
road was easy, and then for thirty miles 
over the pass and down the head streams 
to Lake Bennett it was desperately hard. 
After securing a contract the common run 
of packers had just enough imagination to 
move an outfit the first ten easy miles, 
there dropping it and returning for an- 
other cheap contract. These swindlers 
received low prices, since they bid against 
one another for an easy start, accepting 
from eight cents a pound down to four. 
George Brooks was different. He promised 
to deliver outfits at Lake Bennett, forty 
miles away, in forty-eight hours or no pay. 
He asked and received twenty cents a 
pound. He did everything he promised to 
do. Не gave satisfaction, made a friend of 
every man he served, was respected, hon- 
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ored, even loved. The fact that he 
charged twenty cents a pound was nothing 
against him. The fact that the others 
charged only eight or four cents was noth- 
ing in their favor. George Brooks was 
honest, reliable, square. Не was an ећ- 
cient business builder." 


The Value of Pressure 
By Jessie L. Bronson 


OMPRESSION reduces vapor to 
liquid, liquid to solid. 

Muscular pressure converts the air you 
breathe into electrical enegry to run your 
physical machinery. 

Thought under pressure becomes dyna- 
mic. 

Pressure condenses, eliminates, solidifies. 

'Then don't complain of the pressure of 
circumstances, poverty or necessity. 

Without pressure of some kind you 
would be mere froth and foam, having no 
substance or solidarity. 

That is one great trouble with the world 
today. People demand everything churned 
to a froth. Plain cream isn't good enough 
for us. We want cake, and we want it 
frosted. Beans and brown bread are better. 

If Nature has made you an honest brown 
loaf to satisfy the world's hunger, be thank- 
ful. Homespun wears better than silk. An 
honest heart and strong, upon which the 
trouble of the world may lean, is worth 
more than wealth or social position. And 
such a stable heart is built under pressure! 

Suffering will give you open sesame to 
the hearts of those who suffer. А free- 
masonry of soul exists between those who 
have passed through similar experiences. 
"There's healing in the hand-clasp that says: 
“Гуе been there, too.” 

Then don't quarrel with life if it's using 
you a bit roughly just now. Tools, to be 
of value, must be sharp. Life is putting 
on an edge for you. 

Don't find fault with your lot. Better it 
as fast as you can. Meantime take “all 
that's coming to you" with a cheerful grin; 
and drink, as you go along, every drop of 
profit that the cup of experience holds. 


Two things fill me with awe: the starry 
heavens above, and the moral sense within. 
— Kant. 


Be Aggressive for Business—Building Up 
the Retail Selling End : by Don E. Mowry 


OW do you expect to hold your 

own," I asked my friend in the furni- 

ture business the other day, "if you 
don't take the aggressive against your new 
competitor ?"' 

"| don't seem to be losing any business," 
was his reply. 

“Т suppose not,” I replied, “but I under- 
stand that you reduced your stock this year 
to pay a dividend to the stockholders. How 
was that?" 

My friend did not say much, but he ad- 
mitted that the stock had been reduced. 
He feared that there were too many men 
in the furniture business in his city of 
thirty thousand inhabitants. Then he 
spoke of several big deals he had carried 
through and the influence these sales would 
have upon the general public. 

"[ can tell you about those sales,” I 
said. "In the first place you cut your profit 
to the very quick to get that business. In 
the second place you will never be able to 
advance prices on those customers to the 
mark which will enable you to get your 
legitimate profit in the future. And in the 
third place these people will only play you 
up to their friends for similar goods at 
similar reductions. You don't win." 


Awakening a Sleeper 


My friend was narrow. Не did not 
think I was right. He thought that if he 
played up these "deals" in the newspapers 
the public would stop, look, and listen, and 
believe that he was doing the business. He 
imagined that the public was deeply in- 
terested in his business, when in fact the 
public is only interested in what his busi- 
ness offers them—as an opportunity. 

I asked my friend if he ever thought of 
buying leather patch pillows, say five hun- 
dred of them, and offering them to the 
public at a trifle above cost, simply as an 
advertisement to get people to come into 
his store. No, this thought had never oc- 
curred to him and yet he thought it might 
be a good idea. Then he asked me where 
he could get such a pillow. 
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"Why, my dear friend," I said, "that is 
not my business, but I know they can be 
bought, for I bought one myself in a de- 
partment store—and when leather pillows 
were not 'on sale' either. I would suggest 
that you write to your manufacturers about 
them. They can refer you, at any rate." 

'The point that I wanted to drive home 
to this furniture merchant was the necessity 
of his doing things to draw trade—the abso- 
lute necessity of his studying the local mar- 
ket in his town and planning his attack 
accordingly. 

All of this happened three years ago 
when a new furniture store, with enter- 
prising men at its head, entered the field of 
local competition. At that time I had a 
hard time to convince my friend that he 
could not live without meeting the new 
mark, in his own way, with better selling 
plans. He thought that the fact that the 
new furniture store advertised a great deal 
served to help his business as much as it did 
their store. 

Finally, I got mad, fighting mad, and 
told him a few things in strong terms. 
Well! They say that it pays sometimes to 
get mad and I guess it did in this instance. 
My friend was going to show me that I 
was wrong by trying my selling plan, which 
was principally aggressjve service. 

Today he has the cream of the business 
in his city. I was not responsible for it to 
any extent, but I stirred him up to improve 
his service to the customer. 

It was a wonderful campaign and I was 
surprised to notice, from time to time, how 
well my friend adopted new methods to 
draw trade. 

He began to mark his goods very plainly. 
He rearranged his store so that furniture 
for different rooms, living room, bed room, 
dining room, etc., was given prominence on 
the first floor. 

He began to think out schemes for draw- 
ing trade—schemes far better than my 
leather pillow suggestion. 

He got his wife's friends to shop in his 
competitors! stores. Не made it his busi- 
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ness to find out what people liked about the 
other stores. 

He was recently made president of the 
Commercial Club, because they thought he 
had the go and snap. His business indicated 
as much. They were right. He had the 
snap. His business was going—and simply 
because he was going after business aggres- 
sively all of the time. 


The Spirit of Aggressiveness 


And when you take the aggressive, don’t 
be afraid. 

Go right after them. Get a line on busi- 
ness methods but make your own course. 

A druggist in a small city pays ten dol- 
lars each month for advertising copy and 
card service. Why? Because, as he says, 
he gets ideas upon which to build and 
adapt newer schemes to his show fronts. 

“Do you always use their copy?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “I want the copy 
because I can use some of it. I believe my 
business would go back if I did not keep 
alive and try to improve on the copy fur- 
nished me.” 

This druggist is of the right kind. He is 
not the average. Не does not follow the 
leader like a sheep. He tries to break away 
from the common pathways—he dares to 
do things in his own way and he dares to 
express an individuality. 

A sales manager asked a prospective em- 
ploye if he was a salesman. The reply was: 
“Yes, sir.” 

Three Classes of Self-Styled 
Salesmen 


“To my way of thinking,” the sales man- 
ager replied, “there are three classes of peo- 
pel who call themselves salesmen. 

“First—There is the man behind the 
man behind the counter who shows you 
goods that you call for. He is not a sales- 
man. He is only a clerk, a messenger in 
waiting. 

“Second—There is the traveling man 
who calls himself a salesman. He is not a 
salesman, for all that he does is to show 
you goods and take orders. He is not a 
salesman. He is only a delivery boy—the 
butcher boy can do his work as well as the 
traveling man does his. | 

“Third—There is the man who can 
create a demand, cause the prospect to 
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want something that he did not want be- 
fore. There, that is a salesman." 

'This sales manager was aggressive. He 
wanted men to work for him who had 
spirit. And he was frank enough to say, at 
the outset, that he wanted bone, not jelly. 

Work and worry will never kill this sales 
manager. He has the fire of living. The 
incentive is there. 

Other actual cases might be cited here to 
show what business men in our cities are 
doing to build up their retail selling end, 
but all of such instances would only go to 
illustrate the same basic idea that I want to 
bring out right here, and that is that busi- 
ness will not grow unless you go after it 
aggressively. The work must be done with 
the help of ideas that others have used with 
success, but the main line of attack must be 
developed out of your own mind, if your 
business, in your community, is to be made 
a growing business. 

And in all your planning and with all 
your aggression yot must remember that 
there is two dollars ahead of the one dollar 
that you earn now. Take chances of get- 
ting the two dollars farther оп. It will 
pay in the long run, as Cyrus K. Curtis, of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, says. 

“Don’t fear competition. Don’t cut 
down the values to meet an unscrupulous 
competitor. Be active, on the job, but de- 
liver the goods all of the time. It will not 
take you long to win. People know, and 
once they begin to realize that you are 
square, they will come to you. Most people 
will not be fooled all of the time. 


Aggressiveness Depends on Service 


'The idea is not to get the customer, at 
any cost. Rather, the idea is to get the 
customer to realize that you are treating 
him to good values at a fair price—giving 
service. 

When men tell me that the competition 
in their city is so strong that they don't see 
how the other fellows can live, I know that 
the standards have been lowered. You 
meet this competition by giving values and 
service. 

‘Now, make an open, above-board cam- 
paign. Let the fellow who says you are 
foolish, because you are playing to values, 
talk. In the end, you can afford it. Не 
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wants to play cheap, because he needs the 
money, perhaps. 

Be independent and you will win the 
trade if you are on the job and on the 
aggressive for the business. 
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Get into action. Don’t think of your 
competitor. Не is not worth it. Make 
him think of you. 

Stick it out on the fighting line. 

The business will come. 


Big Propositions are Small Ones Magnified 


By ARTHUR B. FREEMAN 


WHEN Roebling first conceived the 
idea of a Brooklyn bridge, he worked 
the thought out with a piece of string. 

Watts’ powerful steam engine emanated 
from a tea kettle, and Bartholdi’s famous 
Statue of Liberty took its form from a 
handful of clay. 

The great constructive geniuses of every 
age first worked out their ideas in minia- 
ture—they first made models—and then 
they realized that the finished product was 
nothing more than the model magnified to 
proper size. . 

' We can draw a splendid conclusion from 
these facts. 

If you can sell one man successfully, you 
can sell a thousand men. у 

If you can sell shoestrings, and sell them 
well, you can sell automobiles or real 
estate, simply by magnifying your efforts. 

А man who knows whereof he speaks 
gives this advice: 

"Learn how to do little things well. In 
a small job, give the best that is in you. 
Then, when the big job comes, consider it 
merely as a small job magnified and you'll 
never be 'afraid' of it." 

You've heard men say of others: “Не 
can run a peanut stand all right, but a big 
busines would feaze him." I deny the 
truth ot this contention. You show me а 
really "good" peanut merchant, and Г 
show you a man with a good business 
future. 

If a piece of string stretched across two 
two chairs will support a board over which 
the pet cat can walk, then the same law 
can be applied to steel cables and a steel 
roadway across the East river. 

It's merely the application of an idea in 
a "bigger" way. Of course, the bigger the 
bridge, the stronger the cables necessary, 
but the law remains the same. 
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Likewise, selling life insurance requires 
stronger mental cables than selling shoe- 
strings, but the laws of selling are similar 
in either case. 


Now, here is my point: 


'The great trouble with most men is 
their fear that they cannot measure up to 
the requirements of a big proposition. 


Big jobs are a sort of mystery to men 
in small jobs. They seem to think they 
must be remade in order to hold a big posi- 
tion. Yet, as a matter of fact, when such 
men do get up to a high place, they sit 
back and wonder why they failed to realize 
how easy the new work is—how little 
harder than the smaller one. 


You can handle a big selling job if you 
know how to hold a small one the right 
way. If you feel you are doing good work 
in a small job, do not look with fear on 
the big one ahead. Consider it merely as 
a small one magnified, then strengthen 
your mental "cables" a bit and go to it. 


IF? 


If you were me and I were you, 

. What wonder working things we'd do— 
We'd see the good in every one, 
We'd do our work like it were fun— 
We'd gossip never, nor be blue, 
If you were me and I were you. 


If you were me and I were you, 

We'd both be better thru and thru— 

I'd see your virtues, you'd see mine, 

'The effect would be like some old wine— 
No word of censure e'er would brew, 

If you were me and I were you. 


So let's change -places and just do 
As you'd have me and I'd have you— 
You work and laugh and love and sing, 
And I will do the self-same thing— 
We'll paint this world a "Rosy" hue, 
When you are me and I am you. 

—W. E. Fitch. 


Natural and Artificial Monopolies— Their 
Nature and Their Cure : by C. H. Ingersoll 


E HAVE indulged in considerable 

reference to monopoly, in the ab- 

stract, in its relation to business 
and other phases of life, and it is well for 
us to pause and consider more definitely the 
general character of monopoly in its vari- 
ous forms and manifestations. 

I have not intended merely to join the 
chorus of detractors of monopoly, but have 
meant to consider it in its technical and 
actual aspects. 

Conventionally it sounds very well to de- 
nounce monopoly, and such a course prob- 
ably needs no defense or explanation. 

Aiming not to follow conventional lines, 
however, but rather to present new view- 
points, [ want to be as clear as possible in 
all distinctions relating to monopoly rather 
than add more to the existing confusions of 
a very complex subject. 

On one side those confusions are preju- 
dicial to what is considered monopoly, but 
which is often legitimate business, and re- 
sult in unwarranted clamor and absurd 
propositions of defense. 

Equally perplexing and more damaging 
from the standpoint of diagnosis and conse- 
quent cure, are the sophistries currently 
used in defense and justification of mo- 
nopoly itself, the anzsthetic effect of which 
directly retards the time of deliverance. 

Popular Confusion of Monopoly 
with Business 

For example, it almost daily happens 
that we hear men, other than so-called agi- 
tators or radicals, expressing complaisant 
views as to the conceded trend of monopoly 
toward Socialism. 

We hear others citing advantages that 
have proceeded from monopoly, notably in 
lowering prices and producing stable con- 
ditions, all of which, more than anything, 
shows a confusion both of names and of 
understanding of the subject. 

I doubt if real monopoly has often 
yielded permanent benefits to the public, or 
that intelligent study of the subject leads 
to a conclusion that it is inevitable or irre- 
movable. 
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And of course, public opinion directed 
against monopoly, where graft and ex- 
ploitation are the real issues, becomes both 
damaging and ineffective from its misdirec- 
tion. 

We want all the clamor we can get 
against the real offending system, especially 
if a remedy be in sight, but clamor against 
an effect instead of a cause, not only ob- 
scures the issue, but also quite properly 
gets for itself the contempt of such names 
as "mob rule." 

"Obtained and enjoyed wholly or ex- 
clusively" is about the way Webster de- 
fines the general term "monopoly." 


The Two General Classes of Monopoly 


Into how many classes monopoly is 
divisible, I don't know; but obviously the 
main considerations are two, namely, nat- 
ural and artificial. 

In the former class are oil, coal, mineral 
and other deposits in the earth; water 
sources, water powers and water ways; and 
all of these are included in the shorter and 
more significant term /and. 

The artificial monopolies are mainly in- 
dustrial and may proceed from various 
forms of governmental protection, various 
forms of commercial manipulation or possi- 
bly from genius applied along business 
lines; and from natural monopolies. 

The dictionary assists in many other dis- 
tinctions, such as exclusive rights, patents, 
copyrights, concessions, franchises, etc.; in 
fact, the sub-divisions and details evidently 
interest the dictionarians more than the 
principles and principals involved. 

Natural monopolies are last and most 
briefly defined, while the trust conception 
of combinations to raise prices is fully 
elaborated. 

And this condition in the dictionary 
fairly reflects the general conception of the 
subject; the fundamental phase is over- 
shadowed and obscured by the superficial 
and readily seen manifestations. 

This is natural, but it is a confirmation 
of the premise on which these talks are 
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based, that economics is not developed and 
that we are just beginning to see its import- 
ance and to study it; also, that the authori- 
ties cannot be looked to for ready-made 
formulas—that they are in the making. 


All Monopolies Limited 


That the artificial monopolies should 
have first and most attention in text- 
books and from the public, is also to be ex- 
pected from the fact that they are nearest 
to us in our daily lives; they are forced 
on our attention, when the underlying 
monopolies are securely covered from our 
scrutiny. 

It is easy to enlarge on the wonders of 
Nature as manifested in flowers, fruits and 
grains, and these may be likened to the 
splendid crop of trusts now on exhibition. 

But in considering reasons for their ex- 
istence and good health we should open our 
minds to an examination of the underlying 
soil; they have not “just grown” like 
Topsy; they are not self-creating nor self- 
perpetuating; nor are they from our view- 
point economic or natural. 

It should hardly be necessary to say that 
the word “monopoly” is not to be under- 
stood literally; there are practically no ab- 
solute monopolies, nearly all are qualified 
or limited; it is non-essential to the coveted 
advantage of a monopoly that it be com- 
plete. 

An otherwise legitimate business may 
owe but a fraction of one per cent of its 
profits to some form of privilege and an- 
other so-called business may derive practi- 
cally all its profits from the same or similar 
source; they differ only in degree and in 
their monopolistic phase are equally op- 
posed. to public welfare. 

In fact, in the former case the damage 
may be eventually far greater through the 
insidious systems from which we are suffer- 
ing so greatly; if monopoly could be ex- 
hibited always in its naked, elemental form, 
it would not be the adversary it now is, at- 
tentuated by ninety-nine parts business. 


We can see monopoly in an oil business 
that has bought or smothered competition, 
and intrenched itself with pipe lines; but 
we don't notice it in the ownership of oil 
lands that draw royalties from this very 
trust. 
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We ccmmend the business enterprise of 
large merchants or manufacturers and over- 
look the fact that a portion of their pros- 
perity is due to protection given their stock 
in trade or product. And in fact from this 
standpoint of analysis, we would discover 
that practically every business, if not indi- 
vidual, is the beneficiary, in widely vary- 
ing degree in some sort of monopoly; in a 
vast majority of cases this is wholly uncon- 
scious and unsought. 

The fact, however, that monopoly is so 
distributed, spread out thin, and uncon- 
scious, relieves it of none of its destructive- 
ness, but has two very decided reactionary 
effects. 


Obstacies to a Clear Understanding 
of Monopolies 


It makes a large number of people—the 
conscious monopolist—the defender of the 
system, and it makes the discovery and 
tracing of effects most difficult. 

As an example: Consider the vast multi- 
plication of the number of monopolists due 
to stock company ownership of railroads 
and other public services, mines and other 
monopolies, making the “innocent рит- 
chaser” and the “widow and orphan” argu- 
ments almost impregnable as a defense of 
monopoly itself. Yet, as to perhaps ninety 
per cent of these “poor” stock owners, 
they would benefit as consumers, perhaps a 
hundred times more than they would lose 
as monopolists by the elimination of mo- 
nopoly. 

So we have plainly before us three im- 
portant facts bearing adversely on the 
clarification of this confused and all-im- 
portant subject: 

First—Education is wanting and is 
along misleading lines, dealing almost en- 
tirely with superficial instead of funda- 
mental aspects— the artificial instead of 
natural monopolies. | 

Second— The almost untraceable mix- 
ture of monopoly with business. 

Third—The consequent large number of 
people whose pecuniary interest seems to be 
in perpetuating monopolies. 


Monopoly Through Privilege 


And to these we may add the evolution, 
or rather devolution through several dec- 
ades of a most complete development of 
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the protective idea т government. Built 
mainly around the protective tariff, the 
"idea" pervades the government itself, na- 
tional, state and municipal, and has be- 
come largely a part of our national senti- 
ment. 

This idea is really of ancient origin, but 
Americanized means that it is a part of the 
governmental function to “take care of" its 
people by granting special favors or privi- 
leges such as a subsidy to shipping interests 
or a railway enterprise; or to a manufac- 
turing or commercial business in the form 
of tariff tax, or a grant of land for special 
purposes. 

And so through a long gamut of alliances 
with individuals, corporations, groups and 
classes, has our Government come to be the 
best example extant of the protective idea 
of “special privileges." 

And these of course, being essentially 
monopolistic, have not only propagated the 
commercial and industrial conditions that 
are at last being condemned, but what 15 
worse, have built up a sentiment and estab- 
lished a viewpoint actually favorable to 
those conditions, though they are opposed 
to all our national ideals. 

How all this could have come about we 
are just now wondering, and it will be the 
privilege of some of us to watch the great- 
est struggle in Christendom—of a people 
to extricate itself from the bondage this 
"idea" has imposed. 

Going back to the question of what 
monopoly really is, we must start at the 
bottom. 


Monopolies Based on the Land 


Obviously the monopoly first to concen- 
trate on is that of the earth itself; this 
anyone would concede. I imagine that if 
someone could descend from "nowhere" and 
take a birdseye view of us he would refuse 
to believe that this phase of monopoly had 
entirely escaped the attention of those 
"students" who have so relentlessly pursued 
the subject of monopoly. 

Besides constituting in itself the most 
comprehensive and most destructive monop- 
oly, it nurtures and supports most of those 
of all other forms. 

Perhaps the. most frankly dominating 
trust is that of coal, and we will to it put 
the test of our statements. 
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It is more nearly “absolute” than most 
monopolies; its power lies in its ability to 
make its own price for coal and incident- 
ally its own price for labor, and this power 
is derived first from its ownership of a large 
portion of the available coal lands, and 
next, from its ownership or control of the 
coal carrying roads. 

Its theory of land ownership is not mere- 
ly for its present working needs, but mainly 
to forestall all future needs and to make 
perpetual its power over both the coal and 
labor markets. 

If its land ownership were disturbed, 
two things would happen: Capitalists and 
business men now only too alert for such 
opportunities would be glad to produce the 
coal for, say, fifty per cent. lower prices, so 
taking away its monopoly market; this 
would make new openings for labor which 
would also break its monopoly at that end. 

"This disturbance of monopoly would not 
however, hurt the business of coal produc- 
tion; on the contrary it would largely 
benefit, perhaps double it, as breaking the 
monopoly would throw open mines now 
unworked, stop the game of arbitrary short 
output, lower prices and increase produc- 
tion. 

It is to be seriously questioned whether 
the monopolists themselves would be in- 
jured by compelling them to play the game 
of business along fair lines instead of being 
dogs in the manger. 

We are discovering daily how little priv- 
ileged people know as to their own best 
interest, and they are discovering that being 
compelled to line up with justice, morals or 
economics, does not always carry the 
measure of destruction or confiscation they 
predict. 

This typical case of land monopoly and 
the conclusions drawn from it may serve 
as a sufficient exposition of its class, which, 
including as it does, all the vast mining 
interests, iron, copper, zinc, lead, oil, etc., 
make an aggregation that covers a large 
fraction of the entire monopoly domain. 


Monopolies in Water 


Water is a natural monopoly of ever 
increasing value, for power, transportation 
and domestic use. 

Incidentally here is an inconsistency in 
the current economic treatment of water:— 
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its monopoly for transportation is uni- 
versally prohibited, but potable waters and 
water powers are private property. 

But rapidly increasing urban population 
is compelling municipalities to reach out for 
available water supply, the private owner- 
ship of which is becoming progressively 
unpopular. 

And the demands for power with in- 
creasing cost of fuel and closer study of in- 
dustrial economics is rapidly bringing avail- 
able water powers into use; and though 
there is no widespread sentiment yet against 
private development of these, there is little 
doubt that the great conservation move- 
: ment now under way will result in making 
water powers public property. 

'There is also ап encroachment on land 
and water monopoly in the growing inter- 
ests of states in their riparian rights, and of 
cities in their docks and water fronts. 

One of the most effective similar chal- 
lenges is the conservation movement against 
forest monopcly and exploitation. 

But all the kinds of natural monopoly so 
far enumerated, do not combine as much 
value or vital importance as the monopoly 
of unearned increment—the value of land 
that comes from increased population; but 
as this is intangible and stands alone as a 
proposition of overwhelming magnitude, I 
will simply add it to the list and refer to it 
at length later on. | 

All monopolies relating to the land 
(which economically includes water) may 
be made to serve the people in place of 
monopolists almost with exactness, leaving 
the latter only the fair return to capital in- 
vested, and taking to the people ir. the form 
of an ad valorem tax, all of their proper 
share. 

The justice of this process is vouched for 
by the fast growing sentiment against all 
monopolies of Nature; and its expediency is 
attested by the facts, first, that it is just, 
and second, that it would remove the neces- 
sity as it is currently stated, but as I prefer 
it, the excuse for the existing hydra-headed 
system of taxation—tariff, income, personal, 
internal её al.—upon which are built most 
of the monopolistic abuses not directly rest- 
ing on natural monopoly. 

And this concludes the statement of its 
eficacy—it would do all this with a mini- 
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mum of disturbance to and with по de- 
struction of legitimate business; it would be 
a simple, conservative, and constructive 
restoration of natural law. 
Artificial Monopolies Based Upoa 
Natural Ones 

Taking the artificial monopolies, we 
should first mention those that directly 
rest upon the natural ones; for example, a 
power plant consisting of a dam, power 
house and electric lighting system; a coal 
mining and even a selling organization; a 
steel making and selling business which but 
for its ownership of mines would be open 
to competition. 

These are not necessarily monopolies, 
but are able to exact some measure of 
profit due to their natural monopoly and 
often owe complete supremacy to it. 

Railroads and all public services in the 
nature of common carriers are well under- 
stood to be monopolies that are absolutely 
controlling the vital activities of the people. 
These are rapidly coming to be recognized 
as essentially public property; the profits 
are going into corporate pockets still, but 
the fast increasing measures of public con- 
trol are wholly inconsistent with any other 
theory than that of ownership. 

And I confidently predict that most of us 
will live to see every railway, express, trol- 
ley, electric light and power, gas, tele- 
graph, telephone and similar service owned 
and operated by the government. 

This will leave us with a tine assortment 
of industrial monopolies, almost too numer- 
ous to mention or describe, or perhaps to 
cure. A few will be “absolute,” a vast ma- 
jority partial and perhaps most of them 
with wings clipped by the evolution we 
shall have passed through, will be subject 
to release from suspicion. 

Many will unravel into legitimate busi- 
ness, being of that class which to-day 
almost defy any safe judgment of their 
monopolistic character, due to the сот- 
plexities I have referred to. 

But the remainder will doubtless be a 
hardy bunch grown strong by nearly a cen- 
tury of forced feeding at public expense 
backed by a centralized money power. 


The Hard Problem of the Trusts 


Now, what is to be done with them? 
They are monopolies—trusts! They are 
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supposed to be exacting high prices and ex- 
cessive profits by reason of this fact. Shall 
we kill or cure them? 

'That should depend on them. 

If any of them prefer martyrdom to 
reformation, grant them that privilege. 

'Then, how shall they be cured of the 
habit of unearned profits? 

Obviously by withdrawing any special 
privileges they enjoy. 

Yet our present plan is to "foster" them 
and it is almost to laugh, to consider 
remedies for them as evils in an academic 
way, while giving them almost a monopoly 
of our taxing power, in our practice. 

The fact is, these trusts are not un- 
mixed evils, but there is enough evil in most 
of them to warrant their being so classed 
for the purposes of very close analysis and 
treatment. 

But this process will not be worked out 
in magazines, even by writers of true 
economics; nor by individual statesmen or 
lawmakers. 3 

So intricate is the mixture of business 
and monopoly in these institutions, that 
only a process of evolutions will unravel it 
in the mutual interest of business and the 
people. 

Natural monopoly must first be separated 
and either physically or by control through 
taxation, be restored to the people who 
naturally own it. This will leave business 
freer than ever to be active, because now 
monopoly always blocks real business, as 
cited in the coal trust instance. 

And this freeing of business will free 
labor from wage slavery, and naturally 
equalize wages. 

Just how completely this disposition of 
natural monopoly by the processes noted 
will go into the ramifications of industrial 
monopolies and work out the same restora- 
tion of them to business and labor, I will 
not attempt to say, nor concede that any- 
one can. 

But I need hardly point further to the 
inevitable conclusion that with no landed 
monopoly to support, aid or abet them; 
with the protective tariff withdrawn; with 
the field of general industry opened wide 
to them, most of them would naturally re- 
spond to competitive influences. 

This is the parting of the ways with 
Democracy and Socialism, the latter claim- 
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ing that while a good start will have been 
made, as outlined, industry must be liter- 
ally taken over. 

But I submit that this is mere —€— 
and that my prediction that with underly- 
ing monopolies and special privileges with- 
drawn, the artificial ones will "play ball" is 
as good as theirs—and a great deal better. 

My proposition is that Socialism toward 
which we are rushing, is radicalism, but 
that fundamental Democracy which some 
of us have forgotten, is the only true con- 
servatism, and that it must be restored. 

And all of this I consider is as vital to 
business as it is to humanity. 


Business Insurance 
By L. C. Ball 


© UPPOSE it were possible for you to 
take out a policy with a reliable com- 
pany, insuring your business against losses 
from hard times, panics, inefficient help, and 
errors in plans, judgment and decision. 

If the premiums were figured on the 
same basis as life and fire insurance, you 
could for a small sum insure yourself an 
absolute profit every business year. 

Would you take this kind of insurance if 
you could get it? 

The chances are you would. It would 
take off from your shoulder the chances of 
loss in business, just as fire insurance makes 
good your property loss and life insurance 
provides for your widow and children. 

'The question arises, why can not such 
insurance be given? 

And the answer is that human nature is 
an uncertain quantity while fire and mor- 
tality hardly ever are. 

'There is only one way to insure against 
losses resulting from conditions inside and 
outside, and that is by training the "human 
nature" connected with your establishment 
to be more efficient, more diligent, stronger 
in personality and business judgment, in- 
cluding the ability to know the kinds of 
people with whom they must deal, and to 
treat them accordingly. 


Prepare yourself for the world as the 
athletes used to do for their exercises; oil 
your mind and your manners to give them 
the necessary suppleness and flexibility; 
strength alone will not do.— Chesterfield. 


The World Peace Movement and the Uni- 
versity Professor : by Grant Showerman 


From a Document of the American Association 
for International Arbitration, February, 1911 


HE professor sat in his study, medi- 
tating on war. 

I hasten to reassure you. The pro- 
fessor was a thoroughly pacific character. 
It was war in the past, not war on the 
future, which concerned the meditations of 
his heart. 

Of the general desirability of beating 
spears into pruning-hooks and swords into 
plowshares, and of converting cruisers and 
big guns into canal-boats and steel rails, he 
entertained not the least doubt, and looked 
forward with hope, if not with expectation, 
to a time when there should not be war any 
more and the high cost of living should be 
humbled to the dust. 

You could tell from the study that the 
professor was not a man of war. 

Landscapes and Roman aqueducts and 
Greek temples adorned the walls, and on 
the shelf was a pile of international con- 
ciliation essays. 

The boots that hung above the desk were 
not the army boots of a revolutionary 
great-grandfather, but the copper-toed sur- 
vivals of his own fast-growing four-year-old 


childhood. 
' The Professor a Lover of Peace 


No, the professor was a lover of peace. 
He loved it so well that he spent no incon- 
siderable part of his salary for it—he paid 
without resistance, and almost without 
question, all the household bills; accepted 
as just, equitable, and inevitable the esti- 
mates of carpenter, plumber, and drayman; 
threw up his hands in surrender at the ap- 
proach of the emissaries of charitable, relig- 
ious, and educational organizations, and all 
the multitudinous other agencies for public 
and private improvement. 

This no doubt convinces you that the 
professor was not by nature inclined to 
belligerence; but it is not telling you how 
he came to be meditating on war. Let me 
make plain the way his innocent thoughts 
had come to form such dangerous associa- 
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tions—for this was not the only time they 
had exposed themselves to the corrupting 
influences of evil communication. 

The professor’s business was not different 
from that of most other professors in the 
humanities; he was always dealing with the 
past—the lifeless, forgotten, impractical 
past, as wise people love to call it. Its 
records in literature, and history, and sculp- 
ture, and painting, and architecture, and 
the ten thousand petty remains of everyday 
life in museum and excavation—to inter- 
pret these was his main concern. 


The Value of the Past 


The professor’s justification of himself 
for this eternal dwelling on the dead past 
was also not unlike that of most other pro- 
fessors of the humanities; familiarity with 
the past was a desirable part of the 
foundation on which to erect the edifice of 
action in the present. Аз an individual, 
you were a more intelligent liver of life for 
knowing the life of ages gone; as the mem-^ 
ber of a commonwealth, you had more en- 
lightened ideas 95 to what society ought to 
avoid, and what she was to cleave to. Con- 
sidered in this light, the past was not dead 
and useless—not more than the food that 
had nourished your body in childhood, or 
the unseen foundations of the rising edifice. 

Until you were prepared to take the posi- 
tion that individual conduct was not in any 
measure properly and profitably based on 
past personal experience, it was hardly 
reasonable to hold that humanity as a 
whole, or the separate nations that com- 
posed it, could with safety remain ignorant 
of the past, or disregard its lessons. 

Let the statesman consult the professor 
of history before tinkering with the tariff. 

I am here, however, neither to bury the 
professor nor to praise him, but to tell you 
of his meditations on war.* Let us take him 
as he 15. He may at least amuse us. 

Well, then, the professor—like, indeed, 
most readers of history; after all, it is the 
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common experience I mean to record—had 
often been impelled to reflect upon the way 
in which war seemed inextricably inwoven 
into all the manifestations of civilization. 


'The Place of War In Civilization 


"That part of the formal record of the 
past which was in books and was called his- 
tory was largely—almost wholly—con- 
cerned with the elevation and abasement of 
kings and nations, with the march of armies 
and the alarum of battle. 

Periods of peace were dismissed with 
paragraphs, or omitted with mere mention; 
wars were detailed with painstaking care. 

Even the accounts of peaceful intervals 
were filled with enumeration of the results 
of war, or with description of measures for 
defence and aggression to come. 

To complain that history should have 
recorded other enterprises of pith and mo- 
ment might be just, but didn't alter the 
fact. Clio had chosen otherwise. Her sen- 
tence had been for open war; and, what 
was more, in proportion as she dwelt on 
war was the interest of her audience—lec- 
turer and student, publisher and public. 


War In Literature 


But formal history is only one part of 
the record of the past. 'The professor's 
thoughts passed to other varieties of litera- 
ture, and found them, too, hardly less given 
over to the narrative of war. The great 
epics were concerned with exploits in the 
field, with the sacking of cities and the ad- 
ventures of home-returning heroes: 


Wrath of Achilleus, son of Peleus, sing, 
О heavenly Muse, which in i:s fatal sway 
"Thousands of griefs did on the Achaians bring. 


Sing me, O Muse, that hero wandering, 

Who of men's minds did much experience reap, 
And knew the citied realms of many a king, 
Even from the hour he smote the Trojan keep. 


Not even Christian epic was free from it. 
The Song of Roland, Ariosto's interminable 
and glorious kaleidoscope of chivalric ad- 
venture, and Tasso’s bright story of combat 
about the Sacred City—were epics of war: 


The sacred armies, and the godly knight, 
That the great sepulchre of Christ did free, 


I sing. 


Yes, even the Puritan poet soared farthest 
above the Aonian mount when under the 
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inspiration of imagined battle on the plains 
of heaven: 


But see! the angry victor hath recalled 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of heaven: the sulphurous hail 
Shot after us in storm, o'erblown hath laid 

'The fiery surge that from the precipice 

Of heaven received us falling, and the thunder 
Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 


War In Art 


It was not greatly different with other 
forms of art. The great sculptural friezes 
of Greek temples were alive with Centaur 
and Lapith in the death grapple, with . 
Greek and Amazon, Persian and Hellene, 
God and Giant, with trooping cavalry and 
chariots of war. 

The Roman covered column and arch 
with the triumphal procession, the hard 
campaign on the Danubian frontier, the 
taking of cities in the Far East. Knights 
in armor stood forth on cathedral fronts. 
The modern Dane depicted the triumph of 
Alexander, the American the march of regi- 
ments and the career of mounted generals, 
the German his mail-clad ancestors and 
heroes of today. 

Painting, too, was no exception; nor the 
minor arts more than the major. Through 
the whole web of the human record ran 
the bloodred thread of war. On every 
hand stood forth evidences of the high seat 
it occupied in the imaginations of men. 


War and Great Periods of Art 


Yes, and further still, there was even a 
more intimate relation between war and 
human record than the mere premeation of 
it with the matter of war, or the impregna- 
tion of it with the spirit of war. 

War not only furnished the theme for 
the record, but was the inspiration that 
helped make the record possible. In other 
words, art was what gave permanence to 
record; and war seemed to be intimately 
connected with the inspiration of art. 

History seemed to say that the great 
periods of literature and the other arts were 
commonly the periods following on the 
struggle of nations; the Golden Age of 
Greek art after the achievements of Mara- 
thon, Salamis, and Thermopylæ, and the 
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final assurance of Hellenic triumph over 
barbarism; the Augustan Age, following 
the establishment of peaceful empire after 
centuries of bloody campaign; the outburst 
of English literature after the scattering of 
the Invincible Armada; the flowering of 
Spanish art after the fall of the Moor, of 
the art of the Netherlands after the rise of 
the Dutch Republic, of Teutonic art after 
Sedan and the nationalization of Germany. 


Could it be accident that in every case it 
was in the period succeeding the stress of 
martial conflict that the finer life of civ- 
ilization was quickened? Out of the blood 
of war, seemingly, sprang the flower of 
idealism. 

Success in the test of war begot confi- 
dence, well-being, enthusiasm, exaltation; 
in the longer or shorter period that inter- 
vened between achievement in war and the 
degeneration of assurance and thankfulness 
into carelessness and insolence, the hearts of 
the victorious people expanded in gratitude 
and generosity; the memory of dangers 
escaped and hardships endured and deeds 
bravely performed bred high qualities; and 
those who were possessed of vision and the 
poet’s dream felt the inspiration of the time 
and gave beautiful and lasting expression to 
the deep experiences of themselves and their 
people—and great art came into being. 


The Other Side of the Shield 


But the professor’s thought halted. 
Granted that war did stimulate art. What 
of it? Were a few jingling verses and a 
water-color or two worth the bloody price? 


It did not take long for the professor to 
find answer to his own question. No! If 
art meant only jeux d'esprit and drawing- 
room decoration, a thousand times, No! 
But then, he was not thinking of art in 
those small terms; he was giving it the 
largest possible meaning. 

Art was only a sign—the sign of a peo- 
ple's spiritual condition. 

Art was the translation of the deep ex- 
perience into visible terms—into Cologne 
cathedrals and Parthenon sculptures, Re- 
naissance paintings, stirring epic and drama, 
impressive liturgy and imposing ceremonial, 
powerful oration, inspiring sermon, and 
swelling anthem. It meant eloquent appeal, 
idealism, emotion. It meant progress; for 
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progress was only the result of idealism 
crystallized into action by emotional appeal. 

Nor was this all. The visible product, 
art, a sort of record sprung from the best 
and deepest in life, helped inspire in turn 
in the hearts of men the same high emotion 
which had called it forth. In a word, art 
embodied life and conserved life, and made 
life more abundant. р 

Surely, if war contributed thus to fuller 
and finer life, it should not be too hastily 
condemned. It looked for the moment as 
if Mars was to carry the day on the battle- 
field of the professor's mind. 

But the professor's thoughts suffered 
another obstruction. He had been thinking 
of the ideal aspect of war; waving of ban- 
ners and strains of music and shouts of vic- 
tory and the flush of enthusiasm had filled 
the foreground of his thought, and crowded 
into obscurity the bloodstained tatters, the 
groans of men in agony, the cries of the be- 
reaved, and the pallor of death. Не had 
forgotten for the moment the blood and 
bestiality of the field, the languishing in 
hospital and prison, the hardening of hearts, 
and the emptying of homes. 

And he had forgotten that there were 
two sides to conflict and that one had to 
lose. What the victor gained, the van- 
quished lost. 

It was not mere struggle that begot the 
uplift of spirit that followed upon war; it 
had also to be successful war. 

There was glory, but also shame and suf- 
fering. Did it balance? 


Progress by the Successful 


For this question, too, the professor 
found answer—almost against his will. 
The march of civilization was the march of 
victors, not of vanquished. Progress was 
measured by what survived, not by what 
was lost—by men, not by elephants and 
reindeer; by Greeks, not by barbarians; by 
American citizens, not by Indians. 

Perhaps there was injustice in the proc- 
ess—many thought there was; and again, 
perhaps there was much less injustice than 
the world usually thought. Not all victors 
were unjust. 

There were persons who even held that 
“no victory was possible save as the re- 
sultant of a totality of virtues, and no de- 
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feat for which some vice or weakness was 
not responsible"; though that was at best 
a hard saying. 

And again, even if the victors were un- 
just, perhaps the injustice was only one 
phase—and a minor one—in a great move- 
ment which resulted in the larger justice. 
Perhaps it did balance, after all. Perhaps 
the bounding ahead of the victor resulted in 
so much of impetus to the race as a whole 
that it more than compensated for the tem- 
porary setback of the weaker of the com- 
batants. 

The professor thus found himself, a man 
of peace, re-enforcing against his will the 
argument of the men of war. "They held 
that war was a necessary part of civiliza- 
tion: without it men would grow weak and 
flabby in body and spirit, and nations lose 
cohesiveness and identity; his own argu- 
ment impelled him towards the conclusion 
that without war men would lack the full 
impulse of the finer sensibilitics which were 
` more necessary to progress than strength 
itself. 


The Causes of War 


The professor resisted the leadings of his 
thought. Like 1205 people, he wasn't going 
to believe what he didn't enjoy believing— 
at least, if he could help it. Perhaps this 
interpretation of history was wrong in spite 
of the fact that so many thought it right. 
Perhaps, even if it were right, there was too 
` much value set upon the qualities bred by 
war. Perhaps civilization could dispense 
with them, and perhaps even the cohesion 
of nationalities was not necessary; though 
this was hard to believe. 

At any rate, whatever view you enter- 
tained as to the desirability of war, the fact 
of its presence through all history was not 
to be disputed. This might not prove it de- 
sirable; did it prove it necessary? 

'The professor was minded to look into 
the causes of war. 

Was there anything in the constitution 
of human nature that made war inevitable? 
Did men have to fight? 

If war was inherent, he would be relieved 
of the burden of determining its precise 
effect. 

With some eagerness, and yet with some 
misgiving, he reached for pencil and paper. 
He agreed with his psychological faculty 
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friend, who “had yet to learn of any wis- 
dom or folly, virtue or foible, habit, usage, 
prejudice, or predilection, that was not 
ascribed by somebody to human nature’; 
and he was afraid that war, too, would fl 
to the same refuge. ` 


But he faced the issue with professorial 
boldness; he was one of the "fearless 
searchers after truth” that you read about. 
Just why a professor should be credited 
with courage because of a willingness to 
come to conclusions that nobody pays any 
particular attention to anyway, is not clear; 
but never mind that. | 


First among causes of war, of course he 
set down selfishness. Nations coveted the 
possession of other nations—their territory, 
the oxen and the asses and the houses of 
their neighbors, if not their wives. You 
might dignify this by calling it the eco- 
nomic cause, but it was at best a swinish 
cause, and the least worthy of all. It not 
only provoked the calamity of actual war, 
but brought on the wastefulness and hard- 
ships of peace. 

The possession of great power—more 
battleships, greater armaments, heavier bat- 
talions—was as potent for the acquisition of 
prizes as the exercise of power in actual 
war. 

Modern peace was only a near relation 
of war; of different sex, so to speak, but of 
the same blood. The burdens it imposed 
were more exasperating, and nearly as 
heavy—heavier, in the long run. It spoke 
fair words, but insincerity hung upon them. 

Like the sordid philosopher who coun- 
selled the holding of friendly affection in 
leash—"so love as if you were one day to 
hate"—many professed friends of concilia- 
tion conducted themselves in peace as if 
they were some day going to war. 


“The Nature of the Brute” 


Secondly, there was the natural restless- 
ness of the human spirit. The quietest of 
persons were not without their moments of 
desperation, when anything was welcome 
that broke the monotony of everyday plod- 
ding, or contributed the thrill of excitement 
and renewed interest —the same desperation 
that drove sober people into the social 
whirl, filled the amusement parks with 
thirsters after thrills, urged the jaded 
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wealthy on to the pleasures of dangerous 
sport, set the student body to plan nineteen- 
game intercollegiate schedules, and impelled 
professors to give new courses. 

But this outcry of the spirit was not 
alone. There was also the outcry of the 
flesh, intimately allied with it. For men of 
health and vigor, there was keen delight in 
physical danger and combat. 

The craving for physical activity was one 
of the most pronounced qualities of human 
nature. The student went into heavy ath- 
letics, the schoolboy careered incessantly 
about the playground, plug-uglies broke 
each other's noses, and hobby-riders rode 
themselves into a frenzy—all for the sake 
of doing something, and doing it more 
skilfully, or harder, or faster, or more often, 
or on a closer margin, than anyone else. 

What ecstasy like that of the soldier 
charging through the rain of death? 


Methinks I hear the drum’s tumultuous sound 
The victor's shouts and dying groans confound; 
The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies, 
And all the thunder of the battle rise. 


'The poet might say Marlborough's soul 
was unmoved in the shock of charging hosts 
as he taught the doubtful battle where to 
rage, but the professor knew better. His 
own unwarlike soul was far from being un- 
moved at the very sound of the lines. 

And again, there was the poetic aspect of 
warfare. There was the appeal of the 
spectacle of war. What spirit could resist 
the stirring challenge of multitudes of uni- 
formed and marching men, of drums and 
music, of waving banners and nodding 
plumes, of heavy galloping squadrons, of 
beautiful beribboned ships and loudly boom- 
ing guns? Who had not felt, even in time 
of peace, the surging of the warm blood of 
emotion at these sights and sounds? It was 
stirring even to read of them, as the pro- 
fessor had just proved. 


The Idealizing of War 


And this was nothing to the rousing of 
spirit when ranks on ranks of bronzed and 
dust-brown men marched by on the way to 
the theater of actual war. 

And there was the appeal of the ideal. 
Somehow, it was difficult to get men to re- 
member the ugly side of war. 
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One roll of the drum, a single bugle-call, 
one sight of marching regiments or smoking 
men-of-war, and the work of a year of ser- 
mons and speeches and essays was undone— 
the bloody horrors of war, and all its injus- 
tice, sank out of sight, and only visions of 
the glorious ideal remained. "The material 
aspect of the campaign disappeared; the 
spiritual held the field of imagination. It 
was as if all the features of war were as 
good as its best features. In nothing was 
the confirmed idealism of mankind more ap- 
parent. 

Still another cause the professor set down. 
You might conceive national, as well as in- 
dividual, personality. Just as individuals 
were impelled from within to project their 
personalities out and beyond the narrow 
limits of the mere body, and sometimes en- 
countered other personalities projected by 
other individuals from the same impulse, 
and were driven to enter into conflict or 
prove recreant to the law of growth оп. 
which their being depended; so nations, in 
the expansion due to the natural growth of 
their powers, were obliged, by promptings 
they could not help, to brush aside the ob- 
stacles they met. Growth was the law of 
nature, and nature was full of cruelties and 
violence, inevitable and innocent. When 
elms grew too near together, they entered 
into war for the possession of space and sun- 
light, and the weaker suffered. Individuals, 
and nations, came into conflict through 
mere obedience to a power not themselves. 
Now then it was no more they that did it, 
but nature that dwelt in them. 


The Causes Inherent in Human Nature 


Such seemed the causes of war, and it 
was as the professor had feared; they did 
seem to be inherent in the nature of things. 

So long as there were men, there would 
be the delight of struggle, and the emotion- 
ality that made men forget. 


So long as there were men and nations, 
there would also be personality, and press- 
ure and conflict. As for selfishness, perhaps 
the time would come—far, far distant, 
when the earth should be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea—when there should be no taking of ad- 
vantage. Let selfishness pass as incidental, 
then. There was possible no such face 
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disposition of the other causes, however; 
human kind without emotionality, without 
swiftly coursing red blood, and without 
the outreaching of personality, was incon- 
ceivable. 

Taking all things together, the lesson of 
history seemed to be re-enforced by the les- 
son of human nature. The lower orders of 
nature had the same story to tell. The 
whole universe had been begotten in the 
warring of atoms clashing against each 
other with infinite activity. 


War of the Militarist Not Essential 


Would it go on forever? The professor 
shrank from believing it. After all, what 
his train of thought had proved inevitable 
in human life was not necessarily the war 
of the militarist. There were other kinds 
of war. In other words, it was struggle 
that was necessary and desirable, and strug- 
gle might take other forms than war. 


The problem, then, was to do away with 
war, but to insure the seeming effect of war 
by the substitution of some other variety of 
struggle. 

But was a substitute possible? What 
should it bc? 

'The struggle against nature, someone 
suggested—with disease and filth, with 
broad acres of soil that were ready, under 
the hands of agricultural battalions to yield 
easy sustenance to now hungry nations. 

The struggle with detailed forms of evil 
in the civic body, said others. 

The struggle of commerce, suggested 
the modern, practical school—as if com- 
merce could not be so sordid as to be worse 
than war. The struggle of ordinary every- 
day life, said still others—the ‘discipline 
and encouragement of the sterner virtues 
in the daily round of domestic, business and 
personal life as well as in the thousand and 
one acts of helpfulness and generosity and 
sacrifice by which the sweetest, as well as 
the strongest, characters in this world are 
made.” 

None of tkese substitutes was perfectly 
convincing to the professor. The last sug- 
gestion seemed the most reasonable, and he 
was sure it would work with professors and 
other peopie of easily cultivated virtue; but 
it seemed to take no account of the problem 
of national development. Nevertheless, he 
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was ready to make trial of any of them— 
except commerce. | 


The Abolishment of War 


Having thus become disposed to accept.a 
substitute for war, the professor addressed 
himself next to the problem of getting war 
out of the way. Arbitration, of course. 
But how make selfish, or angry, or enthu- 
siastic people willing to accept arbitration? 
As a matter of fact, you couldn't make them 
willing; you could only force them. And 
how would that be possible? 

How else than by national sentiment, or 
by the sentiment of the whole world? То 
rouse this sentiment was the problem. 

'The professor had two suggestions; or, 
rather, he had been attracted by two out of 
the many he had seen. 

In the first place, let nations ascertain the 
exact causes of the wars they were called on 
to fight and pay for. Let them avoid the 
silliness and shame of pouring out blood 
and money for the satisfaction of quarreling 
individuals or cliques. Let them look es- 
pecially well to the commercial causes of 
war. 

Most wars were sprung of sordidness and 
selfishness, though they were made to pa- 
rade in the white robes of righteousness. 
Dollars and cents and bales of goods were 
at the source of streams of suffering that 
overwhelmed whole nations. 

The professor was in accord with a Cas- 
sius of his own country, a great observer 
who looked quite through the deeds of men; 
“I am one of those who look for the sim- 
plest motives in explanation of action or of 
conduct. My impression is that somebody 
makes something by reason of the huge ex- 
penditures in preparation for war. Have you 
ever noticed that about the time that the ap- 
propriations for military purposes are under 
consideration in the congress, in the house 
of commons, in the chamber of deputies, 
or in the reichstag, or just before such a 
time, hostilities are always on the point of 
breaking out in two or three parts of the 
world at once?" 


Some Ways of Making War 
Unattractive 
'The professor felt like adding to this 
suggestion. Let convenient arrangement 
be made for the parties most interested in 
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war to do their own fighting. How much 
more economical, both in time and money, 
for a pair of kings or a couple of squads of 
steel or cotton brokers to meet on the bor- 
der and settle in any reasonable way they 
chose the quarrel they had stirred up, while 
the rest of the nation went on earning its 
living like sensible people. 

But this was only a professorial sugges- 
tion. The professor knew it would never 
be followed—especially if it went out un- 
der a professor's name. 

In the second place, let men not only 
know for whom and for what they were 
fighting, but let them know in all fulness 
what fighting meant. 

Let poetry be separated from economics 
in the one case, and from the miseries of hell 
in the other case. 

Let men be told more of prisons and hos- 
pitals and horrible pain, and less of the 
glory of dying for their country—i. e., 
coteries of rich gentlemen in dress suits 

It wasn't enough to say that war was 
hell; the metaphor had never been vivid 
enough, and now the easy theology of the 
day was robbing it of all the potency it 
ever had had. Let them see in all its 
hideousness the grim-visaged front of war 
—not smoothed by the retouching of the 
photographer, but with every ugly wrinkle 
showing in all its repulsiveness. 

If these suggestions were followed, par- 
ticularly the first, war was sure to be less 
frequent. To be rid of demonstrably sel- 
fish wars would mean all but universal and 
everlasting peace. 

To be rid of all war seemed too much to 
hope for. 

Perhaps it was not to be desired. The 
assumption of the peace enthusiast that war 
was the worst possible thing might be mis- 
taken. Was war worse than dishonor? 
Was it worse than unbroken, monotonous 
sordidness? Was it worse than lethargy 
and stagnation? There were wars and 
: wars. Might there not be righteous wars? 
Was it possible to arbitrate all differences? 
If anyone stole the professor’s purse, he 
took from him trash for whose return the 
arbitrator might provide; but if anyone 
filched from him his good name, the case 
was not so easily adjustable. 

This was the extent of the professor’s 
contribution to the peace movement—ex- 
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cept that he lived decently and in order, 
cultivated ambitions that did not lead to 
the ways of war, and invited the rest of the 
world to do the same. 


After all, he often thought, the character 
of nations depended upon the character of 
their individuals. 


A Bad Start, but— 

There are more ways than one of skin- 
ning an eel, and sometimes one wins by do- 
ing it the other way. The Yankee pedler 
who strolled into a southern general store 
offended the gods of salesmanship most 
grievously when he opened the conversation 
with a suggestion against making an imme- 
diate sale. But, as every one knows, it is 
never safe to paste a “Fool” label оп а man 
until he has played his last card in the 
game. Witness this. The Yankee opens. 

“Т guess I couldn't drive a trade with 
you, Colonel ?" 

“T reckon you calculate just about right,” 
was the decided reply of the merchant, who 
had "had dealings" with Yankee peddlers 
on previous occasions. “Get out?” . 

“Oh, well, don’t get riled up—no harm 
done. Now just look at this dozen genuine 
razor strops, easy worth $3—let you have 
'em for $2, Colonel.” 

"I wouldn't touch any of your trash— 
you get out," the merchant declared. 

"Well, now Colonel, I always like to do 
some business in a place. Tell you what— 
I'll bet you $5 that if you make an offer for 
them strops we'll make a trade." 

"I'll go you," said the merchant, "and," 
he added when the stakes had been put up, 
“РИ give you a quarter for the strops.”’ 

"They're yourn, Colonel," said the Yan- 
kee, pocketing the wager. 


The safest asset a manufacturer can have 
is a favorable opinion of his article held by 
those who have tried it. The more people 
who hold it the better for the manufact- 
urer. Such a man is to be envied: his plant 
may burn, his salesmen may leave, his com- 
petitors may cut, his jobbers may desert, 
but none of these things can destroy the 
good-will towards a good article which re- 
sides in the minds of pleased consumers.— 
Selected. 


Efficiency — The Key to Profit and Suc- 
cess in Business : by Charles H. Pattison 


UCCESS in business is controlled by 

law just as the operations of Nature 

are controlled by laws. Water does 
not run uphill, and a body heavier than air 
will follow the law of gravity. 

'The man who expects to succeed in life 
and does not obey the law of success, is 
doomed to failure. 

What is the law of success? It can be 
stated in one word: Efficiency. 

What is efficiency? Latson says: “ЕЯ- 
ciency depends merely upon obedience to 
those laws which govern the action of the 
body, mind and spirit." И means greater 
ability, reliability, endurance and action. It 
means developing the positive qualities be- 
cause they conform to the law, and destroy- 
ing the negatives because they are not in 
harmony with the law. 

Business is bound to become a science 
and its operation an art. The man in busi- 
ness must of necessity become a scientist and 
an artist if he is to succeed. How is ге to 
become a scientist and an artist? By being 
efficient. 

Under present sociological conditions, 
business is the principal element in the ex- 
istence of the race. Shall it continue to be 
merely a matter of guess-work, or shall it 
be put on the plane of science? 


The Ways of Increasing Profit 


The chief element in Lusiness is profit. 
‘The constant aim of every man in business 
is to increase profit. There are two ways, 
and only two: One is to increase price and 
the other is to decrease cost. We shall 
have to eliminate the first, as it is self- 
destructive, for if that is continued, necessi- 
ties will become luxuries, and the volume 
will constantly decrease until the business 
is destroyed. Consequently we have only 
one safe way to increase profit, and that is 
by decreasing cost. 

'There is just one way to decrease cost, 
and that is through efficiency. 

'The foregoing statements being true, 
how are we going to become efficient? You 
will note that Latson says efficiency de- 
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pends upon obedience to those laws,—and 
as obedience depends on knowledge, it fol- 
lows we must know the laws. 


'To obey or apply these laws, we should 
analyze ourselves and find wherein we are 
lacking in ability, reliability, endurance and 
action. When we realize our deficiencies, 
it will not be difficult to put ourselves in 
harmony with the lav s. 


Professor James stated in his article on 
"Man Power," that we do not use twenty 
pez cent. of our mental powers. Professor 
Boris Sidis makes a similar statement. 
'Thus, if we use one hundred per cent. of 
our powers for only a short time, our nega- 
tives will decrease and fade away as the 
mist before the sun, and we shall be eff- 
cient. 


What Constitutes Efficiency 


Ап employer does not pay for an hour or 
a day's time, although these terms may be 
used for the purposes of computation. He 
pays for the specific action of the employe. 
"This action is perfect or imperfect, rapid or 
slow, according to the etficiency or ineffi- 
ciency of the cmploye. 

As it is the intent and the desire of the 
employer to pay for the result, the time 
will come when men will be paid for their 
service on a metric system. "That is justice. 
Institutions will by analysis find the maxi- 
mum satisfactory action of an efficient em- 
ploye, and that maximum will be the basis 
for the payment for services. This will 
apply not only to the man who is loading 
iron, but to the man who is paid for his 
mental processes. It will be necessary be- 
cause competition will require it. Life will 
not be harder; work will not be more diffi- 
cult. Watch the master or adept in any 
line and see how easy his effort is. 

It will mean, however, knowing the laws 
that govern the mind, body and spirit. 
Life will be more difficult for the drone or 
the man who does not care, but for the 
adept or master in any line, the effort will 
be easy. When we are in accord with 
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natural laws, then Nature adds her 


strength to ours. 
The Source of Efficiency 


When business becomes a science instead 
of an accident, each individual unit will be 
analyzed and studied and then made ећ- 
cient by proper instruction. 

By each individual unit, we mean every 
element from power plant to president. 
'This instruction should primarily come 
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from outside, and from men who know the 
laws and who are adepts. After the insti- 
tution becomes efficient, it can be made 
self-perpetuating within the institution. 

As we rise from the self-plane to the 
universal, we realize more and more the 
fact that we are our brother's keeper, and 
that our efficiency and the efficiency of 
those with us means greater light, greater 
power, greater opportunity, and all that 
makes life worth while. 


Which Was the Better Ad? 


By T. J. McLAUGHLIN 


IZ ALL happened in a street car. Ап 
acquaintance of mine was favorably im- 
pressed with a “cough-cure” advertisement 
that he saw there. 

"| think that is a very clever ad," he 
said. “That one over there," pointing to 
an ad with a picture of five policemen, 
worded, “Five Coppers will cure that 
cough.” 

He went on, “I think the application is 
fine. Yes, sir; that is about as good an ad 
as I have ever seen.” 

In that very same car was another ad— 
also of a cough-cure. 

This ad was printed in one-size type. 
One word was as important as another. A 
picture of the cough-drop was shown and 
three paragraphs of good reasons were 
printed thereon. 

My friend read this ad also, but never a 
word of praise. 


Time went on, as it usually does, and 
finally one day my acquaintance showed up 
again. In the meantime he had contracted 
a bad cold. Of course I expected to see 
him pick out a "five-copper" cough drop to 
help make the aforesaid cold vanish, but, 
much to my surprise, he had a box of 
drops, the other ones that were advertised 
in that street car. 

"Why, what's wrong?" I exclaimed; 
“I—I thought you were so impressed with 
that “‘five-copper” ad that—” 

“Yes, I know,” he interrupted. “I was 
impressed with that advertisement, but the 
copy for this cough drop was worded in 
such a manner that it became intelligible to 
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yeason—so much so that for the time being 
I forgot the “copper” advertisement had 
ever existed.” 

This little incident suggested the ques- 
tion. 

For business purposes I favor the picture 
with an ad in it. I will tell you why. Ве- 
cause it advertises the product. With the 
other style the product is incidental. The 
street car incident proved it. 

For more evidence I refer you to the ad- 
vertising section of any standard magazine. 
In these mediums the folly is manifested 
every month of the year. 

Of course these advertisements with pic- 
tures in, pay. So does the average farm, for 
instance; but you know how the schooled 
farmer nurses the soil and eventually coaxes 
from this soil better fruit and vegetables, 
while the general farmer blames the weather. 

So it is with general publicity—it merely 
covers the surface, while the "reason-why" 
copy plants the gist of the proposition down 
deep into your subconscious mind. You 
take that proposition to bed with you, so to 
speak. And you can not help it. You can 
not stop the activity of the thought the log- 
ical words suggest. You can not quit think- 
ing. In order to change this thought ríew 
ideas must be introduced to take the place 
of the mental image already established. If 
this does not happen, then when the mo- 
ment comes you will act as the advertiser 
suggested, just as my acquaintance did when 
he had a cold. 

I repeat, for business purposes I prefer 
the picture with an ad in it. Socially I 
admire the works of art. 


Seeing Life 

WF WERE all sitting on the end of 
the long pier, fishing. Socratic, Wig- 
gins, Fussberg, and Dubheimer were rip- 
ping up the big blue swells for sea bass. I 
had a pencil instead of a jointed pole, and 
was angling for an idea for this very story. 
Wiggins snuggled up to his environment 
like a puppy having his back scratched. As 
usual, when pained or pleased, he was emit- 

ing orotund language. 


“Here we have perfect poetry of color,” 


he boomed, making a strong but awkard 
cast, "and a perfect picture of harmonious 
sound." 

"Repeat, da capo, Wigg," laughed Fuss- 
berg, jerking his line out of the wet and 
snapping on a new bait. “Your meta- 
phors are not team-mates.” 

Wiggins fished on in deadly seriousness. 
Nor did he cease the billowing flow of 
his vocal stream. 

“The sunshine caresses like the hand of a 
lover. The sky is like a dome of flawless 
sapphire, hung with slender scarfs of film- 
iest lace. The Pacific chants to us, in soft 
basso profundo, its song of peace and poise. 
Can't you hear it tell how tiny is the com- 
motion of its breakers on these’ rocks, how 
insignificant are its laughing ripples, its 
storm-lashed surges, and even its sobbing 
tides, compared with the miles upon miles 
of calm water, eternally undisturbed, under 
the seemingly restless surface. It always 
soothes and steadies me to hear the message 
of the sea. It reminds me that, even 
though the surface of my life may have its 
ripples, waves, surges, billows, and even 
tides of adversity, there is a vast ocean of 
goodness, beauty, and truth, underlying it 
all, forever at peace.” 
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“You ought to have that voice of yours 
set to music, Wigg," grumbled Dubheimer, 
who had caught nothing but kelp, and was 
a little out of tune. , 

“Why, I do sing,” blundered Wiggins, 
missing the point. 

Dubkeimer let it go at that. 

But Fussberg wasn't satisfied. 

"Beautiful stuff, Wiggins," he owned, 
"but what does it mean in English? Care- 
ue now, you're likely to uncork something 

ig. 
Wiggins' Philosophy 

“What I mean is that our lives are but 
expressions of great cosmic forces—or, I 
might say, a great cosmic force—and that 
their inharmonies are trivial and mostly 
imaginary. In this great elemental force 
there is only goodness, beauty, and truth, 
and it is perfect in peace because perfect 
in power. en we can realize our one- 
ness with it, then, no matter what the sur- 
face indications, our lives express goodness, 
beauty, and truth, and we are poised and 
peaceful." 

"Sounds like distant evening bells," old 
man, doubted Fussberg, reeling in rest- 
lessly, "but if you had seen more of life, 
you would know that it takes something 
more than pretty words to put the jangled 
chords in tune." 

"Choosing to ignore your irreverent al- 
lusion to ‘pretty words,’ varlet, I demand 
to know what you mean by seeing more of 
life. I happen to be three years your 
senior." 

Fussberg solicitously spat on his bait, 
then made a quick and graceful cast. 

A Dreadful Accusation 

"Yes, three stolid, sainted years, like all 
the rest on your calendar. You have never 
dallied with wine, women, and song. You 
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have never backed your reckless guesses on 
the turn of a card with cash. You have 
never shot the glasses off the bar or helped 
string up a horse thief. You haven't seen 
life at all. You can't get the point of 
view of the man who has gone the pace—as 
most of us have." 

"Well, I've cften wondered about that," 
sighed Wiggins, wistfully. "Sometimes I 
have thought that it might have been a 
good thing if I had at least sampled a few 
of the wicked ways of the world. But the 
temptation to go the limit was so strong in 
me that I thought it wise not to begin.” 

Socratic had been fishing in his usual 
scientific way—silent but alert—and keenly 
enjoying the sport. When Wiggins and 
Fussberg got to this point, he was just 
slipping his fifth bass into the basket. 


A Volley of Metaphors 


* Have to set a house on fire in order to 
study architecture?" he propounded. Then 
I knew that I had caught a story. 

Wiggins and Fussberg looked at each 
other like two boys caught stealing jam. 
Each waited for the other to incriminate 
himself. Of course it was touchy-trig- 
gered Fussberg. 

"No, but you do have to lacerate some 
flowers to study botany." 

"But do you learn to know the roses, 
Fussberg, by gathering the weeds?" 

"No, not exactly that, but you don't 
know plant life unless you do know the 
weeds." 

*Do vou have to wear or eat the weeds 
in order to know them?” 

“Мо, of course not, but you can't show 
others how to steer their course unless you 
have been through the rapids in your own 
canoe." ' 

"But do you have to knock your canoe 
full of holes in order to learn the course?" 

“No.” 

“Do you have to go through spells of 
small-pox, yellow fever, pneumonia, gout, 
ankylosis, anthrax, appendicitis, exopthal- 
mic goitre, cerebro-spinal meningitis, ele- 
phantiasis, and measles in order to tell peo- 
‘ple how to live according to the laws of 
health ?” 

“No, I suppose not.” 
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“Do you have to go through a siege of 
blindness so that you can see? Maust you 
freeze before you can be warm?" 


"No, no, no, of course not; but what 
have any of those things to do with this 
question, Socratic? Knowledge is power. 
And a first-hand knowledge of vice ought 
to be a power in the hands of a man who 
has an ambition to lead others to virtue." 


Vice Not a Monster but a Vacuum 


“But what is vice, Fussberg ?” 

"Vice? Why it’s—er—why,—why vice 
is the absence of virtue, I suppose ?" 

"Is there, then, any particular value in 
knowledge of a negation?” 

“But we must know life as it is—the 
shadows as well as the lights.” 

“Learn anything about life by studying 
the absence of one of its elements?” 

“Yes, I should think one could.” 

"Does a man really know darkness who 
has never seen light?” 

“N—no.” 

"Who is it, then, that knows both light 
and darkness?" 

"Why the man who knows light, of 
course,” 

“Who really has the best understanding 
of ignorance and the way out, the wise man 
or the ignoramus?” 

“The wise man, of course.” 

“Who knows best about laziness, the in- 
dustrious man or the loafer?” 


A Big Job Ahead 


“Well, the hard worker, of course. I 
am convinced, Socratic, on that score. But 
wouldn't the man who had been a loafer 
and become industrious have more sym- 
pathy with the loafer in trying to help 
him ?" 

"If that is the case, how many years 
would it take you to cultivate a prosper at- 
titude of sympathy toward all the unfortu- 
nate? And how much would there be left 
of you after you had prepared yourself to 
sympathize with the murderer, the high- 
wayman, the opium fiend, the incendiary, 
the degenerate, and all the rest of them?" 

“Give it up. 

"Besides, what is your experience? Who 
are the harshest critics of the weak? Who 
condemns most bitterly those who fall?" 
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"You win, Socratic. I know well 
enough that the stronger, truer, and cleaner 


a man is, the more kindly and patient he is - 


with those who are weak and erring. But 
to get back to the previous question—why 


is it that Wiggins’ beautiful ideas would — 


only be laughed at by most men?" 

“Is there truth in what Wiggins says?" 

“Yes, I suppose there is." 

“Ана don't men respond to truth ?" 

"Yes, if they can be made to under- 
stand it." 

"Some people would understand the 
thing the way Wiggins put it, wouldn't 
they ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And others would have to get it 
through their heads by answering a long 
series of questions, perhaps ?" 

"One on me," chuckled Fussberg, pick- 
ing up his tackle, which he had dropped in 
the heat of the discussion. 

After that he fished more serenely. Half 
an hour later I heard him say to Wiggins, 
"You are right, old man; it does smooth 
out the worries and let down the tension to 
get the message of the deep, deep ocean." 


The One Thing Lacking 


т. NO use, Socratic,” mourned Pejor; 
"T can't sell that stock you turned over 
to me. I thought there would be a good 
chance to make a couple of hundred on the 
side, but I can't. get anybody to make а 
schism between himself and his money.” 
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"Isn't the stock good, Pejor ?" 

"Sure, it's good." 

"Be a money-maker for anyone that 
buys ?" 

"Yes, I believe it would." 

"Sure about that?" 

"Why, yes, I'm sure about it, I guess." 

“Then, of course, you can talk it up 
strong ?" 

"Never talked a proposition stronger in 
my life." 

“And yet you couldn't get anyone to see 
the stock as you saw it?" 

“Not a soul.” 

“By the way, Pejor, just how do you see 
that stock?” 

“Why, I see that it is a good invest- 
ment.” 

"How strongly do you see that?” 

"Why I am certain of it." 

“Ном much are you certain of it?" 

“How much?” 

“Yes, how much?” 

“I get you, Socratic, I get you. ГИ just 
take twenty shares of that stock myself.” 

“Now you are on the way—and you will 
arrive.” 

Two Да. з later, Pejor had sold the entire 
block and got enough commission on the 
deal to pay for his twenty shares. 

One of the advantages of becoming old 
is that one becomes indifferent to hatred, 
insult and calumny, while one's capacity for 
friendship and good-will is increased.— 
Bismarck. 


Little Essays on Business 


By LEONARD W. SMITH 


TE main thing that business needs, 
not only now but all the time, is more 
backbone. 

We have, for instance, the most elaborate 
and efficient machinery for the control of 
credit to be found in the world, but dis- 
honest debtors- are more common in this 
country than in Europe. The reason is 
that though the American business man 
could if he wanted to, he has not back- 
bone enough to refuse credit, and so put 
unworthy concerns out of business. 
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It seems to me that any concern that is 
unwilling to give information about itself 
that will enable a seller to judge of its 
credit, is not entitled to any credit. And 
it seems just as sensible to refuse to extend 
credit to any firm that is unwilling to 
agree to definite and specific terms. Yet 
both classes of buyers are able to buy freely 
simply because the seller who feels that it 
is unwise to extend credit, nevertheless does 
so because he lacks backbone enough to re- 
fuse or hasn't courage enough to let an 
order get away. 
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And this lack of backbone is just as com- 
mon among firms whose product is stand- 
ard as among firms whose product is not so 
well known or not so good, and who might 
therefore be expected to go to greater risks 
in order to get business. If a few of the 
better concerns of this country could get 
together on this matter of extending credit 
and agree not to sell to other firms that 
will not give credit information or agree to 
and keep to definite terms, the situation 
would be much better than it is. 


A lot of the things that we do to save 
time, as we tell ourselves, are really only 
done to save ourselves trouble. We wait 
for an elevator rather than walk down two 
or three flights of stairs and we tell our- 
selves that we are saving time. Really we 
lose time, but we save effort. 

We take a street car to ride three or 
four blocks and say proudly that our time 
is worth far more than the carfare. In 
fact we save no time at all—and if we did 
what good would it be when we are 
obliged to go out to the golf links or over 
to the gymnasium to get exercise that we 
might have had by walking? 

We call our private exchange and give a 
telephone number rather than give the 
number to the main exchange ourselves— 
and while we are waiting for the call we 
do nothing. Yet we should insist that we 
save time by not calling the numbers our- 
selves. 

Or else we wait an hour for a stenog- 
rapher to take two or three letters that we 
might easily have written in five or ten 
minutes. 

We rush through the dictation of forty 
or fifty letters because we are so blamed 
busy that we don't know what to do, and 
then a jolly salesman comes in to sell us 
boiler compound or tool steel and we sit 
and gossip for an hour. 

'The fact is we Americans know how to 
save ourselves trouble but we know nothing 
about saving time. Our nervous haste 
makes waste. 

One of the cardinal points of the new 
salesmanship is that the buyer should not 
be sold what he wants but what he should 
have. It will take a great many years for 
this new idea to permeate the entire busi- 
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ness world, but every day the man who 
keeps his eyes open sees the truth of it. 

А firm puts out a new device intended 
to accomplish a certain process formerly 
done in a much more expensive way. In 
order to use successfully the new device 
two kinds of material are necessary. The 
firm advertises the device and the mate- 
rials and orders come in, but the buyers 
order about a fifth of the amount of mate- 
rial they should have. There is a good 
profit on this material and there is a profit 
on the device, and to a great many people 
it would seem like sheerest folly not to fill 
the orders. 

The fact is that it is insanity to fill them. 

The buyer will not be able to accomplish 
the process successfully with the small 
amount of material he has ordered. Не 
will condemn the device and the process 
and discard it. Perhaps he will advise 
others against adopting it. In any event 
his failure will injure the seller. And at 
the same time it will injure the buyer, for 
he will probably never be willing to con- 
sider the process again, and so he will miss 
the profit that might have come to him if he 
had ordered enough material to work the 
device succcessfully. . 

Again, many a man buys a device that is 
of too large a capacity for his needs, simply 
because the seller wanted to make the larger 
profit on the larger device. 

Such salesmanship is bad salesmanship— 
and it always comes home to roost. 

But the business world is learning slowly 
and some day a buyer will place himself en- 
tirely in the seller's hands because it will be 
the safest way. 


A Morning Prayer 
By Ben Hughes 


Bright lights of home, and nights of peace. 
Again I wake to greet the day; 
Omnipotence! Guide Thou my way. 
Grant that I, in doubting hour, 

May look within, and pause for power. 
The will to do the best I can— 

То compromise—in all, a man; 

Give me to live, and love my brother, 
Force no one down, lift up another; 
Then, when the toil of day shall cease, 
Bright lights of home, and nights of peace. 
So may I live, that morrow's morn 

Shall find me fit, with new strength born. 


How Flanagan Turned Seeming Disadvan- 
tage Into Real Advantage : by J. N. Engle 


IS name is Flanagan—E. Fletcher 
Flanagan. 

But what's in a name? His an- 

cestors for generations back were Germans. 

When Flanagan was fourteen, he was a 
farmer boy with fourteen cents—or there- 
abouts—in his pocket. "That fact, also, is 
incidental, because Flanagan is now thirty 
and has added to his cash reserve as well 
as to his years. 

It all came about because Flanagan 
wouldn't acknowledge that he was beaten 
—because he knew that there was no diffi- 
culty so great that there was not some way 
around it or under it or over it or right 
straight through it—because he had a no- 
tion that every seeming disadvantage could 
be turned into a real advantage. 


Making Money Out of Disaster 


It all came about through the money 
panic of 1907. It isn't every farmer that 
can make a fortune out of a money panic, 
but that is Flanagan's way. 

You see, when the crash came and the 
bottom of the financial world loosened a 
little and threatened to drop out altogether, 
Flanagan had eighty head of fat porkers on 
hand. He had spent time and money rais- 
ing and fattening them, expecting to sell 
them at just about that time for a hand- 
some profit. So it was a bit annoying, at 
first, to find that he could hardly sell the 
dainty creatures at any price—and all the 
time they were hoggishly consuming heart- 
breaking bushels of fifty-cent corn. 

It was a tough problem for a man who 
needed the money—and needed it badly. 

Many of Flanagan's neighbors sold their 
hogs at a loss and patched up their last 
winter's overcoats. 

But this man, as I have gently intimated 
before, was different. 

He hung his hogs on a cottonwood tree 
т his yard. No, not "by the neck until 
dead," but by the hind feet after they had 
been slaughtered. The next step was to 
grind them up into sausage meat, this same 
pulverized pork afterwards being seasoned 
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and flavored with epicurean skill and made 
into country sausages that brought an 
Oliver Twist cry for “more” from every 
mouth that tasted them. 

So he sold them all and made a good 
profit, 

His card now reads, “Е. Е. Flanagan, 
Abilene, Kansas, Country Sausage, Lard, 
and Cured Meats. 


How the Idea Grew 


His experiment gave him courage and 
confidence and put ideas into his head. He 
worked his upper-story and developed his 
A-R-E-A. Easy enough thing to do for 
any who will don that headgear called a 
thinking-cap. 

The second year he killed two hundred 
and eight porkers, and last year six hun- 
dred. But he did not use the cottonwood 
tree for a slaughter-house, nor the cellar of 
his residence for a butcher-shop and store- 
room any more. 

Flanagan graduated from the. public 
school early in the course, but he knew 
how to build a good foundation wall, and 
his brother was a carpenter. 

He now has buildings with solid cement 
basements, spacious work rooms, clean, 
large store-rooms, a smoke-house, four and 
eight horse-power gasoline engines and is 
now installing in a new building a two 
horse-power engine to separate the cream, 
churn the butter, pump water, run the 
washing machine and other machines too 
numerous to mention. 

Flanagan is sending his products to all 
the country round and as far away as Den- 
ver. ' 

All these things did not merely happen, 
but by foresight, patience, stick-to-it-ive- 
ness, hard work and by making only first- 
class goods, the man made them happen. 

Flanagan makes quality goods. Others 
may make their sausages of water, flour, 
beef, and pork, but the consumer doesn’t 
smack his lips because of their deliciousness. 
Flanagan makes his of sirloin, clippings of 
shoulders, of hams and bacon, and the 
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pleased customer always wants more and 
nothing but Flanagan's brand looks good to 
him thereafter. 

Competitors may put on the market 
dark, sad, sordid, clumsy-looking hams, 
but Flanagan will put out nothing but 
closely trimmed, neat, delicious, yellow 
smoked hams. He has no use for razor- 
backs or light-weight hogs. He kills only 
fine, fat, ten-months-old three hundred- 
pounders. And the lard he makes is like 
' Royal Baking Powder, absolutely pure and 
fit for the king's table. | 

The pure food inspector has no demerits 
for Flanagan's establishment, and goes 
away praising such an institution. 

must not forget to tell you that 
Flanagan is a standpatter. 

He figures the cost of everything enter- 

ing into the manufacturing of his products, 
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then adds a living profit and sticks to 
the price. Nothing can induce him to 
change. ` 

Now, do you wonder that he has a busi- 
ness that is paying interest on $25,000? 
The capitalization is not too high, either, 
and the business is in its infancy. 

Flanagan is a square dealer, too. The 
five men in his employ are paid good 
wages in addition to their board, and not 
one of them ever wanted to quit. He once 
returned ninety cents of a customer's re- 
mittance when he found that the price of 
lard had broken after delivery. 

If you talk to Flanagan and behold his 
enthusiasm you will never doubt his in- 
tegrity nor his sagacity. And if you should 
inspect his plant carefully you would know 
that the future of his business is assured. 


Take Stock of Yourself 


By А. A. BUTTERWORTH 


HE road to success—why can I not 

travel it more rapidly? What element 
or elements in my makeup retard my 
progress? You have asked yourself these 
questions time and again. 

'The character building magazines of the 
day print the histories of successful men and 
sum up by laying down principles of success 
based on those well-spent lives. But pause 
before following these principles—you may 
need some but not all—all will but in- 
crease your load—a few point a straight 
path to the accomplishment of your object. 

The combination of a purpose, deter- 
mination and hard work will undoubtedly 
be large factors in your success, but a 
knowledge of your shortcomings and de- 
ficiencies will enable you to surmount ap- 
parently impregnable blockades and enter 
a development that can only lead to the 
goal desired. 

It is commendable indeed to pursue your 
purpose with determination and hard work 
—but perhaps you are carrying a certain 
amount of dead stock—perhaps a weak 
point in your organization or constitution 
is preventing you from traveling the road to 
success more buoyantly. 
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Have you taken stock this year or within 
the last five? Do you realize that there are 
elements in every man’s makeup that tend 
to keep him from attaining success? These 
drawbacks are apparent to others, but we 
in our bigotry do not know of their exist- 
ence. 

Perhaps you will attain your purpose 
without the aid of self-analysis—so will the 
company continue to prosper without the 
need of taking stock—but your load will be 
heavier and your sense of direction more 
hazy. 

The osookkeeper may be an expert ac- 
countant and able to keep an accurate ac- 
count of each daily transaction, but periodi- 
cally he must pause in his regular routine 
and take a balance. You may have but one 
purpose in life, the attainment of your goal, 
but unless you are given to self-analysis, 
daily contact with other people will leave 
impressions and desires inimical to your ad- 
vancement. Я 

Your creed must be: 

To have a purpose. To know your 
limitations as far as that purpose is con- 
cerned. To set about removing these 
limitations. 


Hot Shots for the Retail Dealer Adapted 
from the Deere & Company Advertising 


Reputation Built on Quality 
Not Price 


NSPECT the entire business field, from 
years ago until the present, and here is 
one of the things you will find: 

Goods that have the reputation and are 
the biggest sellers on the market, take the 
country over, are the best in their line— 
without exception. 

'They got to the top and stayed there— 
why? 

Because of their quality— 

And right here is a good place to say 
something that every shrewd business man 
knows: 

Inferior goods can be boomed, a trade 
can be worked up on them, (in spots) but 
they can't be kept in the public eye very 
long, and no national reputation can be 
built on price or sustained on anything but 
real merit in the best goods. You know it— 

But you sometimes forget. 

Human experience is the safest guide we 
have. 

If an article with a certain brand grows 
in public favor until finally many more peo- 
ple use it than use any other kind—and 
they continue to use it year after year, what 
better evidence of its superior quality can 
you have? 

If you got into a lawsuit tomorrow why 
would you ask for a jury trial? Perhaps 
you can't put the answer into words on the 
spur of the moment— 

But here is the reason—the same that 
anybody would have: 

You know that twelve men taken from 
your own walk in life understand you bet- 
ter than would some one professional man 
whose whole education has been along dif- 
ferent lines—and then you would rather 
trust the judgment of twelve men than one, 
because they have had more actual exper- 
1епсе. 

Now here is the point— 

Some goods have been on the market for 
years, and there never has been one single 
moment during all those years when a pur- 
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chaser could not buy some other goods for 
less money. 

And still these goods outsell all others. 

What's the answer? 

There can be but опе. Regardless of any 
opinions held by individuals here or there, 
the fact remains that the goods in question 
in the end give the greatest returns on the 
investment. . 

And that is the sole and only reason why 
purchasers want them when they could buy 
other goods for less money. 

'This verdict is based on the consumer's 
own experience and such evidence cannot 
be refuted by the assertions of anyone. 

Did you ever stop to think that a man 
succeeds by the good that is in him and not 
by the bad? 

Any commodity gets a good reputation 
by reason of its quality and not on account 
of its price. 

The price is right when it is in line with 
the quality—although inferior goods can be 
bought for less money—always. 


How Many People Know You? 


People take too much for granted. 

Others may not know all about a thing 
just because you do. 

А young man wrote to a certain busi- 
ness firm, asking for a position. The letter 
was so well written and made such a good 
impression that the firm wanted to hire the 
young man— 

But he forgot to sign his name. 

Don't make any mistake like that. After 
you fix up a nice store and fill it full of the 
best goods— 

Don't forget to let people know who 
owns it. 

Don't make the mistake of thinking that 
everybody knows you just because you have 
been in business for several years. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a 
man say— 

"What's the use of my advertising? 
Every man, woman and child in the coun- 
try knows me. Гуе been in business here 
for fifteen years." 
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Here is what happened to one such man: 

A friend was traveling through the coun- 
try buying horses. The merchant wanted 
a little vacation, so he went with him. 
'They were gone a week, but no time were 
more than fifteen miles from the merchant's 
home town. 

'This merchant had often boasted that 
everybody knew him and advertising would 
do him no good. The friend thought the 
merchant wrong and made up his mind to 
find out how many people really did know 
the merchant. 

'The horse buyer introduced himself at 
every farm house and to every man met on 
the road, then he would point to the mer- 
chant and say "I suppose you know this 
gentleman." : 

That was putting him right up against 
the gun. 

Here is the result. 

Not more than fifteen per cent. of the 
people met could call the merchant by 
name— 

And less than twenty-five per cent. had 
ever heard of him—or could locate his store 
after being told what business he was in. 

Don't laugh, but farmers’ wives could 
tell his business, after hearing his name, 
more often than their husbands could— 

And he was an implement man, too. 
Laws-zee! 

No use talking, we don't know many 
people—any of us. 

Suppose there were twenty thousand peo- 
ple in your county—how long would it take 
you to write out a list of all of them that 
you know? Try it—the experience will 
surprise you. 

Boys, there's nothing to it. When you 
think everybody knows you, it's time to 
guess арат. 

‘The game is to have some reasons why 
people should trade with you, tell them 
about it, and never give them a chance to 
forget it. 

That’s advertising—and when you learn 
how best to do it, you are an advertising 
man. Simple, isn’t it? 


Is There a Reason? 


You may have one competitor—possibly 
more, 
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These competitors may be popular men 
in your community and financially respon- 
sible. 

Their acquaintance may be just as wide 
as yours. In that event they stand just as 
good a chance of getting trade as you. 

But a paying business cannot be main- 
tained or built up on the strength of mere 
acquaintance to the same extent that it once 
could. 

Buyers are more independent of such ties 
now. They want the best deal they can 
get—the maximum quality for their money, 
courteous treatment and the best service 
obtainable. 

Unless you have convinced people that 
you offer more in these respects than the 
other fellow, they are just as apt to stop at 
his store as your own. 

It's a "toss up" anyway you look at it. 

On the other hand, if they believe there 
is any advantage in trading with you, they 
will beat a path to your place of business. 

In short, the mainstay of any business is 
the reason why it should be patronized. 

Have you established a reason in the 
minds of your farmers why they should buy 
their implements of you? 

Think this over. 

It's a typical problem in business promo- 
tion and one which every ambitious dealer 
must solve correctly. 

He must get the right answer. 


Your Annual Increase 


You naturaly want more business for 
1911, but have you figured out exactly 
where it is coming from? 

If not, give consideration to the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

You are confronted by one of two condi- 
tions. Either your territory is only par- 
tially developed or all the tillable land is 
under cultivation, 

If the former, you may reasonably expect 
some of the new trade as development 
progresses, because of the reputation of 
John Deere implements in localities from 
which new settlers come. 

Some of these people will hunt you up, 
but you could get more of them if you 
would watch for their coming and let them 
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know that you are the John Deere dealer. 

If you are in a fully developed territory, 
your increase must be cut out of the other 
fellow's trade. 

You must do more effective selling work 
than he does. 

This does not mean that you are to en- 
gage with him in a business war, but that 
you are to talk your goods and services 
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more effectively and make your patrons 
more welcome to your store. 

Whatever your conditions, advertise as 
well as talk. It is only by so doing that all 
possible customers can be reached. 

Remember, judicious advertising tells 
your story with many voices, travels many 
highways at the some time, goes into homes 
and reasons with people at their leisure, and 
establishes a prestige that nothing else can. 


. Get a Proper Estimate of Yourself 


By ORVILLE ALLEN 


In tell you," said Thompson, “the 
young man who starts out in the busi- 
ness world with an employer who considers 
him an undeveloped asset is indeed for- 
tunate. 

"Of course, you and I agree on that and 
we also agree that the employe should have 
enough of his positive qualities developed 
so that the employer can recognize in him 
an asset. But admitting those things for 
the employe and the employer, I have come 
to the conclusion that the reason that there 
are not more of the efficient brand of em- 
ployes is because the employer does not rec- 
ognize the better qualities in his employes 
and make it his business to help develop 
them. 

“Take my case, for instance. I worked 
for several employers before I was fortunate 
enough to choose an employer that could 
see my good quailties, or at least was patient 
enough with me to help me develop them. 

"Why, I had not been with that em- 
ployer twenty-four hours until, as he stood 
by my desk watching me work and question- 
ing me in a friendly way about myself, he 
said, 'I believe you are an optimist.' 

"Well, up to that time, I had never con- 
sidered myself optimistic, although I did not 
think I could be considered a rank pessi- 
mist, or a full-fledged member of the grouch 
club. But I had never thought that my 
optimistic qualities were worth developing. 
In fact, I had given them very little 
thought, but his accusation set me to think- 
ing. 

"It was not more than two days later 
when he told me that I had initiative, then 
it was industry, then perseverance, then 
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good judgment, and so on through a big 
list of positive qualities until he really did 
set me to thinking in earnest. In fact, it 
was about the first real thinking I ever 
done. 

"And my conclusion was this: That I 
had a task before me as long as I worked 
for that employer, and that task was to live 
up to his estimation of me. 

"When, a short time ago, one of the 
greatest actresses of the American stage 
said that ‘Бег greatest task was to live up 
to her lithographs, she expressed just ex- 
actly my feeling toward my employer. I 
had a task—a big job—to live up to the 
estimation of my employer. 

"You know me well enough to know 
what positive qualities I have developed to 
a marked degree. And while there is no 
question that I should have developed more 
of the positive qualities and to a greater de- 
gree, I can't help but think that I should 
have not made the progress that I have 
made if I had not been fortunate in choos- 
ing the right employer." 

“Yes, to live up to other people's estima- 
tion of yourself, providing that estimation 
is a good one, is indeed a task, but an agree- 
able task," said Johnson. 

"But," said Johnson, "if every one of 
these fellows whom you class among the 
unfortunate—who fails to get an employer 
that recognizes his positive qualities and 
tells him about them and helps him to de- 
velop them—would hunt for those positive 
qualities in himself, make a mental list of 
them and add to them and then force him- 
self to live up to them, he would go through 
that developing period mostly by himself, 
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and in a very short time would have such 
a number of his positive qualities developed, 
and to such a marked degree, that his em- 
ployer, whoever he might be, could not help 
but see some trace of them and reward him 
accordingly. 

“Of course, I'll agree with you, Thomp- 
son, that it is mighty fine for the young 
man starting out in life to have an em- 
ployer such as you had, but if every fellow 
who has gone ahead in this world had 
waited for an employer that would give 
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him encouragement similar to the encour- 
agement your employer gave you, the list 
of efficient workers would be considerably 
smaller than it is now. 

"It is true that we are interdependent, 
and both the employer and employe will 
profit infinitely more by the proper develop- 
ment of the employe, but in the final anal- 
ysis it is up to you to live up to the proper 
estimation of yourself, whether that estima- 
tion is set by your employer or by yourself." 


What's the Amount of Your Salary? 


By E. N. FERDON 


W НАТ? the amount of your salary? 
It's a ticklish question to ask, but all 
you need do is to answer it to yourself—so 
nobody will be the wiser. 

Is it a good, bad, or indifferent salary, 
judged from the standard of dollars and 
cents ? 

No matter what your answer may be, 
this can be vouched for—you are hoping 
that ere long you'll be master of a bigger 
salary. 

For what reasons you want it—who 
knows? Perhaps for the pleasures it will 
give you; perhaps for the gilt edge bonds 
you can purchase through its good auspices; 
perhaps because you want to get married; 
maybe, so you may send your wife to 
Europe for a vacation (for both of you). 

But whatever the reason, one thing is 
certain—every man who works, works in 
the hope of greater remuneration as time 
goes on. 

'The hope is always there, 
"works" are too often lacking. 

Did you ever hear the story of the two 
little girls—one a little girl and one a very 
little girl—whose father came home on a 
Saturday night with a package under his 
arm and the package contained a beautiful 
bisque doll? And he put the package оп 
the shelf, and then told the little girl and 
the very little girl what was in it. Of 
course they both wanted the doll and they 
both ran to the closet and looked up with 
longing eyes, bt it was apparently way out 
of the reach of either. 


but the 
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"Look here," said the father, "the one 
who reaches it may have it. That’s fair, 
isn't it?" 

Thereupon the little girl pouted and re- 
marked, "I can't reach it and you know it, 
papa." 

But the very little girl laughed with glee 
and stood way up on her toes and reached 
as far as her arms could go. And the 
father suddenly picked up the very little 
one and raised her to where she could take 
the parcel in both hands. 

"O, anybody could do that," cried her 
sister. | 

"Yes, but you didn't try," answered the 
father. : 

That’s just the way with a whole lot of 
those who are always hoping for a “raise” 
—they're never willing to stand on tip-toe 
to try for it. They want it to drop down 
to them, instead of their climbing up to it. 

А salary is based on a man's present 
worth at the time the salary is given. To 
get that salary increased you must always 
be worth more than you're getting. Stand 
on tip-toe and you may рші down a higher 
plum; stand where you are, without trying, 
and you're likely soon to be without any 
plum at all. 

The fultillment of aspiration is only the 
result of perspiration. 

A man’s earning power must always keep 
ahead of what he earns. 


I know what Joy is, for I have done 
good work.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Prompt Service in Handling Troubles 
With Our Customers : by Henry J. Sage 


RANTING that a manufacturing 

company produces an article of 

merit, the success of the company 
depends almost entirely upon the degree of 
prompt service it gives to its customers. 
'This applies to the complete organization 
of the company from the executive officers 
to the smallest departments. 

It is the duty of the executive officers of 
the company to give prompt service in out- 
lining the policy of the company, since any 
vacillation or delay might greatly injure all 
departments. 

Prompt service on the part of the en- 
gineering department in designing appa- 
ratus and getting out complete details for 
the production department in as short a 
time as possible is also of great importance 
to the company. 

Prompt service on the part of the home 
office in furnishing necessary data, prices, 
etc., is of vital importance to the selling 
department. 

Prompt service on the part of district 
managers and salesmen is of inestimable 
value in obtaining orders. А buyer whose 
mind is unbiased will, in the majority of 
cases, place his orders with that company 
which gives him the most prompt service in 
submitting quotations, delivering data, and 
the best personal attention by their sales- 
man in following up the inquiry, rather 
than to a company which is not prompt in 
giving information and data, and which is 
indifferent in following up inquiries. 
There are many instances on record in 
which an inferior article has been pur- 
chased simply because better attention has 
been given by its salesman to the buyer. 
All salesmen recognize the necessity of giv- 
ing prompt sérvice to customers. They 
know that unless such a policy is followed 
out they will not be able to secure the busi- 
ness. 

For the success of the company it is also 
necessary that prompt service be given by 
the production department. It should be 
their constant endeavor to produce the 
product in the shortest possible time, and 
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also to produce it in a shorter time than 
their competitors. This will mean that the 
production department shall continually 
see to it that all delays in the manufacture 
of their product are kept down to a mini- 
mum. We know that if a company has a 
reputation of giving prompt service in the 
delivery of its product, in many instances 
they will be able to command better prices 
than a competitor can secure who is known 
to be continually late in making shipments. 


Classes of Trouble That Arise 


We are sure that all business men recog- 
nize that the success of the company de- 
pends upon prompt service in the depart- 
ments which we have mentioned, but there 
is one department of the organization 
which very often suffers because of lack of 
proper service. We refer to the depart- 
ment handling the troubles and repairs of 
the company. It is as necessary to the suc- 
cess of the company that all trouble cases 
receive prompt service, as it is that prompt 
service shall be rendered to them in making 
sales, and in delivery of the product. 

'Troubles may be divided into three 
classes as follows: 

First. Those caused through no fault of 
either manufacturer or purchaser. 

Second. Those caused by defective appa- 
ratus. 

Third. Those caused by carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of the purchaser. 

We believe that it is to the interest of 
all manufacturers to give the same prompt 
service to straightening out of troubles of 
either class as they would in endeavoring 
to secure sales for their product. "There is 
a tendency on the part of manufacturers to 
attempt to find out what is the cause of 
the trouble and to place the responsibility 
before steps are taken in any way to relieve 
the difficulty. This always causes аппоу- 
ance to customers, and in many instances a 
large financial loss. 

We believe that it is to the best interests 
of the manufacturer as soon as troubles are 
reported to start to remedy them imme- 
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diately, and at the same time to start at 
once a thorough and complete investigation 
to arrive at the causes. 


Remedy the Trouble First — 
Investigate Afterwards 


If a company has a reputation of taking 
care of its customers promptly, and of 
effectively overcoming their troubles with 
apparatus of its own manufacture, it would 
be much easier for them to collect a claim 
against the purchaser for the cost of the 
repairs than if they have a reputation of 
letting the trouble run along until the 
responsibility is fixed and then, after con- 
siderable talking back and forth, they de- 
cide what is to be done to remedy the 
defect. 

In the case of accidents, we believe any 
fair-minded customer will agree that the 
manufacturer cannot be held responsible 
for the damage and will be willing to 
reimburse him for all the expense incurred 
in the remedying of the trouble. In such 
cases there is absolutely no excuse for a 
manufacturer not promptly and effectively 
relieving the situation by making the neces- 
sary repairs or replacements at once. 

In the case of defective apparatus or ap- 
parently defective apparatus, it is also most 
essential that the manufacturer immedi- 
ately correct the trouble so as to save the 
customer from any more expense or delay 
than is absolutely necessary. Prompt serv- 
ice in this work will be as much appreciated 
by customers as prompt service is recog- 
nized in the selling or manufacturing of 
the product. 

In the case of troubles due to the faults 
of customcrs, the manufacturer should also 
use the same prompt service, since by doing 
so he will hold the good will of his cus- 
tomer and show him that he is at all times 
ready to assist him and get him out of his 
difficulties. 

We know of many instances where 
prompt service on the part of a manu- 
facturer in correcting troubles has mate- 
rially affected the standing of the manu- 
facturer for years to come. Those manu- 
facturers who have the best reputations in 
their respective lines today are those not 
only who manufacture articles of merit, 
but also who are known to relieve the 
troubles of their customers promptly. 
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Delays in adjusting troubles very often 
gain for a manufacturer the ill-will of the 
customer, which it will take years of hard 
work on the part of the selling division to 
overcome. On the other hand, we know of 
many instances in which a manufacturer 
has not been held in high esteem by a cus- 
tomer until troubles have arisen. Then 
the prompt and effective way in which 
the manufacturer has overcome these difh- 
culties has shown the customer that it is his 
constant endeavor to look after his cus- 
tomer's interests and to relieve them in 
time of difficulty. 


Flashes 


By Jerome P. Fleishman 


HAT you think governs what you 

do. And what you do determines 
what you are. Your character is made up 
of the sum total of your thoughts. Guard 
them. 


Indisposition is sometimes only a chari- 
table name for pure laziness. 


'Ihere is no short cut to Happiness. 
You've got to earn it. 


People who have neither the desire nor 
ability to progress can't understand why 
the world doesn't stand still. 


You can't cash in on resolutions. You 


can on performances. 


Building castles in the air may be all 
right, but first be sure you've got at least a 
tangible foundation. 


Wishing is mental joy-riding. Working 
is keeping within the speed limit. 


Concentration is difficult. Scatteration 
is easy. The world pays no tribute to the 
man who shies at difficulties. 


Think that you can’t, and nobody is go- 
ing to take the trouble to dispute you. Be- 
lieve that you can, and, somehow, folks will 
take you at your word. 


How and Why it Pays the Retailer to 
Handle Advertised Goods : by A. R. Wines 


WENT шю a big retail store the 

other day to make a social call upon 

the assistant manager. I had never 
seen the man before, and he had never seen 
me, but I had an introduction from our 
mutual friend, George Watson. 

From what George had told me about 
this merchant princeling, I fully expected 
that I should be given a bear hug, offered a 
cigar, and told to put my O'Sullivans right 
up on the desk. 

Instead, I got an icy stare that would 
have entitled me to a hearing before the 
University of Copenhagen. And then I 
was ignored. His Royal Rudeness give his 
entire attention to letters that I could see 
he had read several times that day. 

Little by little I shivered back into con- 
sciousness. At least, that’s the way it felt. 
Finally my heart returned to its proper 
anatomical location and functions. Then I 
got my voice and hazarded a few words. 
They were mild and gentle words—for 
George’s sake—although I felt like telling 
George's pet and pride to go to a region far 
more tropical than his office—and to go 
early and avoid the rush. 

When I spoke, I was not heard. I simply 
wasn’t in the room at all. In fact, I was 
dead and buried, years ago, and had never 
been born, anyhow. The man went on giv- 
ing his stupendous pose of diamond drill 
concentration. 

So—for George's sake—I hazarded an- 
other remark and handed over George’s 
neat bit of typewriting. 


Arctic Cold for “Just as Good" 
alesmen 


He gave it one glance, and then I 
thought I had dropped from interstellar 
space into the sun. 

The chilled steel mask dropped off the 
man’s face, a smile that would have won 
the heart of a dyspeptic misanthrope blos- 
somed out, he gathered my willing hand 
into a clasp as warm as a Turkish bath, 
and his voice floated out into the room 
fairly dripping with honey. 
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He took my coat and hat, backed me into 
the caressing arms of a big chair, handed me 
a cigar as fragrant as a bouquet of twelve- 
dollar-a-dozen American Beauties, took my 
feet into his lap, and offered to order any- 
thing I should name—or even whisper. 

All this time he was apologizing. 

*You see, old chap, I thought you were 
a 'just as good' salesman." 

“Tell me about them,” I shivered. "Evi- 
dently they are a little band of heroes, 
martyrs, and zealots if they get much of 
what I have just survived. I admire their 
pluck if not their judgment.” 

"A ‘just as good’ salesman, dear boy, is 
a pirate with a cheek of armor-plate and a 
neck of high-speed steel, who comes in here 
and tries to load me up with a consignment 
of junk ‘just as good’ as some standard, ad- 
vertised, trade-marked article. 

“This buccaneer has his conscience in his 
wife’s name, and knows every move in the 
game of jolly, misrepresentation, tricks, and 
undue influence. Buy his wares, and they 
stick to your shelves as if they had been 
painted there—until they are forced off 
with a cold chisel of loss. 

“My only defense against him is to 
freeze him.” 

“And you are some refrigerator, when 
you work at it," I admired, with a reminis- 
cent shiver. 


What the Buyer Has to Suffer 


"Well, I have had lots of practice— 
urged on by a strong incentive. I have a 
large, tear-washed, private cemetery where 
I have buried many beautiful hopes and ex- 
pectations, sired by 'just as good' salesmen 
and damned by the public." 

"Do you buy only advertised goods, 
then ?" 

"In every possible case. If I can't get 
advertised goods, then I get trade-marked 
goods if I can—and I usually can. 

“Tf goods are not trade-marked, probably 
the company putting them on the market 
has good reason for dodging the responsi- 
bility for their quality. 
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“The right kind of goods depend upon 
identification for their continued success. 
"They can be asked for by name, recognized, 
recommended, and re-ordered. 

“The only chance the ‘just as good’ stuff 
has is to remain unidentified, depending on 
cut prices, substitution, and gullible cus- 
tomers.” 

“But are advertised and trade-marked 
goods always reliable?” I required to know. 

“Either they are, or the advertising soon 
ceases,” was the reply. 

“Nothing but goods in which the manu- 
facturers believe in to the last degree could 
stand the acia test of advertising. 

“And there is no advertiser so short- 
sighted as to advertise anything but trade- 
marked goods. 

“Furthermore, the advertising censorship 
of the magazines is so strict, in these days, 
that it is very seldom that a black sheep 
sneaks into their columns." 


Advantages of Advertised Goods 


“But doesn't someone have to pay for all 
that advertising?” 

“I'm not worrying about that old poser. 
Let the mathematical sharps figure it out to 
suit themselves. All I want to know is that 
even when the goods are a little higher in 
price—which is seldom the case—the con- 
sumers are willing to pay the difference for 
the sake of being certain that they are get- 
ting what they want and pay for. Besides, 
the fact that these goods are well known 
through magazine advertising makes it very 
much easier for me to advertise them in 
the local papers. People know what I am 
talking about when I tell them that I 
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handle Jones’ Little Pig sausages, or Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. Oftentimes, I 
can get the same illustrations and the same 
copy for my ads that are being used in the 
national media, and that is always a help. 

“Then, there is another reason why I 
carry the advertised lines. I should have to 
have them in stock anyhow. There is a 
steady demand for them, and if I didn’t 
stock them, my customers would go else- 
where to get them. 

“The advertised brands are easy to sell, 
too, being mostly package goods, and sold 
at one. price—a price that every buyer 
knows and does not dispute.” 

“But aren’t the profits in advertised 
goods smaller than in the other kind?” I 
hesitated. 

“Theoretically they are, but the way it 
works out they are not. Here is the way: 
It looks like a cinch to buy goods at sixty- 
three cents and sell them for a dollar. But 
when the aforesaid goods cling to the 
shelves until you clean them out at sixty- 
five cents, the pretty picture is spoiled. 
And when the people who bought the stuff 
at sixty-five cents begin to come in and 
howl about the quality; when they go 
around and tell their neighbors how they 
got stung at our store, it begins to look like 
a mighty heart-breaking picture. 

“On the other hand, advertised and 
trade-marked goods have a steady sale at a 
fixed rate of profit, and they make perma- 
nent and satisfied customers.” 

By this time I was fully thawed out and 
really liked George’s friend. 

Besides, I couldn’t blame him very much 
for that first few minutes. 


A good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master spirit embalmed and treas- 


B 
ured up on purpose to a life beyond. | 
| MILTON | 
C E) 
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AnotherView ofthe Protective Tariff Prob- 
lem and Its Economics : by Willis Earle 


| In his series on Economics and Business, Mr. Charles Н. Ingersoll has, at times, discussed the | 


problem of the protective tariff. At the time when the subject was introduced, in the February 
number, we stated, in an editorial note, that the vexed question was not approached in a spirit 
of controversy, or as a political issue, and invited those who might have views opposed to Mr. 
Ingersoll's to write them out for the benefit of our readers. 
араз urilten in response to that invitation.—Editor's Note. 


O BE human is to be imperfect, and 

even the tariff laws produced by men 

are certain to be more or less imper- 
fect. Very few would care to deny the fact 
that all tariff laws contain many imperfect 
features. In some cases, without doubt, the 
protective features are excessive. However, 
a careful study of the present tariff law 
will show that the cost of living is affected 
but very slightly when the “necessities of 
life” only are considered. 

The theory of a “protective tariff" is to 
maintain a certain standard of wages for 
labor, higher than paid in other countries. 

Tariff for revenue only, as a theory, is 
supposed to be worked out on scientific 
lines, to produce revenue only without re- 
gard to its effect on wages. In practice, 
when either of these tariff laws are enacted, 


“politics’ is substituted for science, and the - 


law, as finally “perfected,” is merely a com- 
bination of compromises, in an effort on the 
part of each part of the country to obtain 
as much advantage as possible. The result 
is that no one is satisfied. 

A third class of tariff law would be a 
purely scientific, non-partisan one, the ulti- 
mate product of a permanent Tariff Com- 
mission, composed of competent men, which 
law would be based entirely on industrial 
conditions. Such a law would maintain 
and protect the wages of labor at any de- 
sired percentage in excess of wages paid in 
the European countries. 

When the law of protection is scientifi- 
cally applied to wages, it inevitably main- 
tains a given scale. In the last analysis the 
wage of labor is the real measure of all 
values. Even the value of gold, now con- 
stantly lessening, is said to be measured by 
the labor required in its production. There- 
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The following articles by Mr. Earle 


fore a really scientific protective tariff will 
directly protect labor only, and commodities 
will be protected or affected as to price, in- 
cidentally and indirectly, when affected at 
all. Such a law would not and could not 
“foster trusts and monopolies.” 


In England labor of all kinds is paid a 
lower wage than in the United States; in 
Germany the wage is lower than in Eng- 
land, while in other European countries 
wages are lower than in Germany. In 
Japan the wage of labor is still much lower 
than anywhere in Europe, and in China 
much lower than in Japan. We might fol- 
low this downward track into other coun- 
tries where wages practically reach the zero 
point and disappear entirely. 

To be sure, it is claimed that in England 
and other European countries, the cost of 
living is lower also, and that “labor can 
live cheaper,” which of course is true. It 
is also true that the cost of living is still 
very much cheaper in Japan and China, 
where labor can live (exist) still cheaper. 
For a free trader, desiring an opportunity 
to live "cheap," China would seem to be 
most attractive. 

With no protective tariff restricting the 
importation of various articles of commerce, 
every conceivable line of goods and prod- 
ucts, manufactured or grown in Europe, 
Asia, and all the less civilized countries, 
would flow, in unlimited quantities, into 
this country, and all these articles would be 
available to the consumer here at much less 
cost than at present, without any doubt 
whatever. 

'The result would surely follow that no 
manufacturer in this country, or producer 
of any line of products, could pay any 
higher wages than was paid in other coun- 
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tries by the manufacturer wherever any 
foreign article was produced. Just as surely 
as water will seek its own level, these 
“ideal” conditions would result in the level- 
ing of wages and the manner of living of 
labor the world over. It is true that Amer- 
ican labor might be able to purchase more 
of the necessities of life for a dollar, and it 
is also true that it would take such labor 
very much longer to earn the dollar. The 
result, when measured by the amount of 
labor required to secure any particular 
necessity, would be an increase rather than 
decrease in the cost of living. 

It is impossible to have prosperous busi- 
ness conditions, high wages, and general in- 
dustrial and business conditions at high- 
water mark, and still keep down the price 
of agricultural products which include the 
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greater part of what is included in the term 
"high cost of living." If a country is pros- 
perous, truly so, that prosperity must in- 
clude all people (classes). If labor is re- 
ceiving a high, or good rate of wage, manu- 
facturers and general business men are pros- 
perous, no one has a right either to expect 
or demand that agricultural products be 
excepted from such prosperity simply to en- 
able another class of people to save more 
топеу. 


'Take the tariff out of politics and con- 
struct it on purely scientific principles to 
maintain an equitable rate of wage for 
labor, and a desirable plane of family life 
which all consider necessary in America, 
and the "economics" of the case will take 
care of themselves wihtout further trouble. 


Salesmanship and Quality 


By E. S. DANIELS, London, England 


VERY man who has adopted the voca- 
tion of salesmanship owes it to him- 
self and to his calling to make every en- 
deavor to secure a position that will enable 
him to sell the highest-grade product that 
opportunity offers, and his selling abilities 
make possible. 
The only salesman who can afford to sell 
a second or third-grade product is the one 
who is willing to be classed as a second or 
third-grade man. Has the matter ever pre- 
sented itself to you in this light? 


Have you ever stopped to consider that 
every salesman engaged in the work of sell- 
ing a product of inferior quality is doing a 
two-fold wrong? 

First—A man who sells a thing that 
does not call forth his best energies, does 
not allow himself to develop his abilities to 
the uttermost. This means that he is daily 
growing weaker and weaker, daily re- 
ducing his earning capacity instead of add- 
ing to it, daily stultifying himself by wrong 
use of his powers instead of increasing his 
self-respect and his love for his profession. 


Second —He is injuring the buyers of the 
goods he is selling, both the dealers and the 
public, by urging upon them an inferior 
product, thus tending to prevent the public 
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from securing a more meritorious and eco- 
nomical product in its stead. We say 
"economical" because even though the su- 
perior article may sell at a higher price than 
the inferior article sold by other makers, 
the best quality is always the cheapest in 
the end. 

'There is a great deal of satisfaction in 
the knowledge that every sale has been 
made for the well-being of the purchaser, 
and that each order secures the autograph 
of one who should henceforth be a friend. 

"Man does not live by bread alone," 
neither does any right-minded salesman 
work exclusively for the cash return that 
comes to him each week. Strange as it 
may seem, however, the man who sells 
products of the highest grade, who urges 
only the purchase of that which best fulfills 
a customer's needs, is the one who makes 
the greatest financial progress in the long 
run. 

Salesmanship is rapidly evolving into a 
profession. 

It is worth your while to be one of the 
pioneers and to give this, your chosen voca- 
tion, the very best that is in you in clear 
thought, high resolve, strenuous endeavor, 
and conscientious co-operation’ with the 
firm you represent. 


Two Stories of Courage and Tact that 
Won Success : by Albert Sidney Gregg 


The Mighty Grouch and the 
Salesman 


SALESMAN gave his card to the 
new office boy who stood at the outer 
portal, and instructed him to deliver 

it to the Mighty Grouch who sat on the 
business throne within. 

Through a slight opening in the doorway 
the salesman saw the Mighty Grouch take 
the card and angrily tear it up and throw it 
into the waste-paper basket. The boy re- 
turned, wearing his most engaging smile, 
and said: 

“The Mighty Grouch will not be able to 
see you today. He is very busy. Could you 
come some other time?" 

"Yes," replied the caller, pulling out his 
card-case, "I can call again; but will you 
please get the card I sent in. They are ex- 
pensive and I have only a few left." 

"The boy stepped into the inner office and 
asked for the card. The Mighty Grouch 
looked up with a glare. He fumbled about 
on his desk for a moment, then leaned back 
with a growl as he remembered that he had 
destroyed the card. Taking a nickel from 
his pocket, and handing it to the boy, he 
said : 

“Give him that. 
him for his card." 

When the boy handed the salesman the 
coin, the latter slipped another card out of 
his case with the remark: 

“Go tell the Mighty Grouch my cards 
cost two for a nickel. Give him this one. 
I want him to get full value for his money." 

The boy took the card, grinned, and hur- 
ried away while the salesman waited for the 
results. 

*Here's another card for you. The man 
says they are two for a nickel.” And the 
boy stepped back quickly to avoid the conse- 
quences. 

'The Mighty Grouch heard and compre- 
hended. Не glared. Не snorted. Then 
sinking in his chair he exclaimed: : 

"Show him in." 

And the astute salesman entered and sold 
the Mighty Grouch a bill of goods big 


I guess that will pay 
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enough to pay for a dry goods box full of 
cards. 
A Timely Loan 


Peter Kettenring is the founder of a 
manufacturing plant in Defiance, Ohio, 
where various complex machines are made 
for turning out wagon hubs, automobile 
tires, ax handles, hammer handles, and the 
like. 

The machines can do anything but think. 
They are so constructed that the operator 
can feed in raw wood and it will come out 
hammer handles, all neatly shaped and 
turned by machinery. 

Mr. Kettenring has turned the business 
over to his boys, grown men, while he takes 
his ease wherever it suits his fancy. 

It is a strong and flourishing business, 
reaching to all parts of the world. One 
day early in its history there was a crisis. 
Yes, there were two of them. Once the 
factory was burned and Peter thought he 
had reached the end of his career, but a 
friend extended him credit which enabled 
him to get on his feet again. The basis of 
that timely credit was Peter Kettenring's 
character and ability, quite as much as his 
patents. 

But the crisis that tested him and found 
him all there was of a different sort. He 
had borrowed $40,000 from a local bank 
to use in extending his business. 

'The note had been extended from time 
to time, and Peter never dreamed that any- 
body in the bank would be mean enough to 
attempt to force him to the wall. But that 
is exactly what happened. Some of the 
directors thought they saw a good chance to 
grab a promising business by calling Peter's 
loan of $40,000. So they refused his usual 
extension. In hot haste he appeared at the 
bank and asked for an explanation. The 
directors were not there and all the cashier 
could say was that he was obeying orders. 
Finally Peter persuaded the bank to give 
him ninety days. 

“If you will give me that time I will pay 
off the entire loan," he urged. When he 
made the proposition he did not have the 
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slightest idea where he would get the 
money. 

The offer was accepted, and Peter began 
hunting for a loan of $40,000 outside of 
Defiance. He went to Boston and Provi- 
dence and interviewed bankers without re- 
sults. Then at a venture he went to Paw- 
tucket. He sought out an institution where 
large loans were made and asked for the 
cashier. The moment he saw Peter the 
cashier exclaimed : 

“Why, Mr. Kettenring, what are you 
doing here?" 

“Т want $40,000, and mighty quick, too.” 

“That is a good deal of money." 

“T know it, and I have got to have it.” 

Mr. Kettenring had not recognized the 
cashier, but a few reminders refreshed his 
memory. The cashier had been in Defiance 
two years previously, and had been shown 
all through the plant. 

'They talked the matter over in detail. 
At length the cashier asked : 

* What security can you give if I let you 
have the money." 

“РИ give you a mortgage on the entire 
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plant, my home, and throw in my old hat 
and breeches, if you want them." 

“That will be sufficient. You may have 
the money. Send on the papers when you 
get home and we will close the matter up at 
once." 

Overjoyed, Peter returned to Defiance, 
made out the papers, got the money and 
waited until the last day of the time that 
had been granted him. The directors were 
wondering what was going to happen. 
Peter walked into the bank. 

“I want to take up my note for $40,000," 
he said to the cashier, without the least ex- 
citement. 

"Why, are you going to pay all of it?" 

“Yes, all of it.” 

“Where did you get the money ?” 

“That is none of your business." 

The note was paid and Peter walked out 
and left the cashier guessing. = 

Within three years the loan was repaid 
and the business was expanding by leaps 
and bounds. 


Vacillation is the prominent feature of 
weakness of character.—Voltaire. 


Business Sermonettes— Concentration 


By ROBERT R. THIEN 


SUCCEED under modern condi- 
tions you must concentrate, and con- 
centration means well-directed effort. It 
aims for direct results. The day of random 
effort is past. Above all, concentration 
makes for the elimination of useless effort. 
By concentrating you show mental acumen. 
It is the mark of efficiency. 

Think of the men who have succeeded 
and you will find that they are the ones who 
have concentrated. Look up the history of 
a big house and you find that it has suc- 
ceeded because it brought together and 
united in a common cause men who are 
trained in their work and then it developed 
the work and the men. | 

The man who stands high is the one who 
concentrated —who developed himself along 
with his work. 

'Try this concentrated action plan for a 
while. When you get down to the office 
today put your mind on your work. Do 
one day's work well. 
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But don't stop at that one day. Keep it 
up for a time and results will astonish you. 
Never mind the clock, it will be there when 
you are through. There probably are others 
busily watching it, so it doesn't need your 
attention. But your work does. 

Don't go home and tell your wife the 
boss is blind or he could see with half an 
eye that you are the best man in the office, 
and that you could do so and so's work bet- 
ter than so and so is doing it. 

Try concentrating on your own work. 
Do it better, quicker than it has been done 
before and all the world will try to get you 
on the ’phone and offer you chances to do 
things. 

Concentrate. 


Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can tes- 
tify; but nine times out of ten the best 
thing that can happen to a young man is to 
be tossed overboard and compelled to sink 
or swim for himself.—James A. Garfield. 


А Nature-Lesson in Making the Best of 
Your Environment : by H. A. Rodee 


[2st year the writer made the trip 
from Denver to Grand Junction, 
Colorado. 

Leaving Denver in the morning, we 
traversed a river valley at the foot of the 
mountains. Here the soil had been made 
fertile by the alluvial deposits of centuries. 

On each side of the stream tall ever- 
greens raised their mass of emerald foliage 
toward the sky. Rooted in porus earth 
from which they drew abundant nourish- 
ment, refreshed by snow and rain, irrigated 
by subterranean water courses, and vitalized 
by the long days of perpetual sunshine, they 
had grown to splendid proportions. Here 
Nature had indeed been kind, and her off- 
spring had responded with filial gratitude. 

A little farther on, the road turned up 
the canyon and the long mountain climb 
was begun. Here also there were trees of 
the same species, but with each rise in eleva- 
tion they were of smaller size. 

About eleven o'clock another engine was 
attached and the train was drawn still 
higher; up, up among the mountain peaks. 
Looking across the chasm, the bald face of 
the mountain appeared as an unbroken pyra- 
mid of rock. Still, along the side to the 
very summit, evergreens were growing. 
They sprang from the fissures in the rock 
so narrow as to be invisible to the naked 
eye. 

Then we fell to comparing these diminu- 
tive children of the mountain peaks with 


their more stately brothers seen in the val- . 


ley a few hours before. It would take two 
or three dozen of these to make as much in 
bulk as one of those by the river's bank. 

But there was one strong resemblance 
that could not be ignored. These little 
trees, growing in that unhospitable environ- 
ment, were just-as symmetrical in form as 
any that we had passed. There was the 
same straight trunk, the same arrangement 
of branches, the same conical form. 

Each of those little trees growing there 
in the cold, barren rock was trying just as 
hard to express itself to the world as those 
in the fertile, sun-kissed valley. Though 
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not of such majestic proportions, it was just 
as harmonious in outline, just as symmet- 
rical, just as beautiful. It was making the 
best use of its opportunities. As success is 
measured by the strength of the effort put 
forth, one of these little trees must be 
counted just as true a success as any of the 
monarchs of the lowland. 

What a splendid lesson here for men and 
women. It may be that your life has been 
spent in a chill, arid, sterile environment; it 
may be that you have been compelled to 
cling with utmost tenacity just to stand 
against the blasts that have often swept 
around you; it may be that you have never 
been able to delve deep into those rich strata 
of education and culture that others have 
enjoyed. 

Consequently, you may feel that your life 
has been stunted. It may be hard for you 
to repress a feeling of bitterness when you 
compare your life to those that have grown 
up among more favorable surroundings. 

But here is a word of hope for you; sym- 
metry is more important than size. Your 
soul is the trunk and the positive qualities 
of your character are the branches to be de- 
veloped. You have the same inherent quali- 
ties as the greatest man that ever lived. No 
matter where you are, you can develop each 
of these qualities till your life is as symmet- 
rical as the evergreen on the mountain sum- 
mit. 

Then, again, you are superior to any of 
the products of the plant kingdom. You 
are not compelled to draw sustenance only 
from that shallow little niche where you 
happen to be. You have the power to draw 
nourishment from afar. 'The elements of 
growth are accessible to all who have the 
desire to appropriate them. The golden 
thoughts of the master minds of the ages 
have been stored up for you. Will is the 
power that opens this treasure house. 


Poetry is simply the most beautiful, im- 
pressive and widely effective mode of saying 
things, and hence its importance.—Mathew 
Arnold. 


Rhythm in Arrangement—Its Application 
to Advertising : by Glenwood S. Buck 


An Address Full of Dollar-Producing Ideas Delivered 
Before the Agate Club of Chicago, October 3, 1910 


ever be reduced to the measure o' 
thumb. 

One cannot reduce personality to rules, 
neither can one encompass advertising with- 
in a set of laws. It is the habit of little 
men to classify and then to abide by the 
classification. 

But big things are done without prece- 
dent. 

Verily, convention is the bugbear of little 
souls. | 
Let us deduce the rules if we must—and 
then proceed to break them—if we would 
produce results. 

There are, however, certain fundamental 
facts which must be gotten at, understood, 
and appreciated by advertisers who are go- 
ing to help solve the problem. Out of all 
the present chaos I am sure that there is go- 
ing to gradually be evolved a few simple 
truths—which will materially help in the 
onward move. In these truths you men of 
the Agate Club, as the advance guard of 
progressive advertising, are as deeply inter- 
ested as are we humble preparers of the ad- 
vertising itself. 

The only definition of advertising that I 
have been able to devise that will hold 
water is this: 

Advertising is selling endeavor directed 
to the self-interest of the individual through 
the medium of the eye. 

It differentiates itself from salesmanship 
in that the latter is directed to the self-in- 
terest through the medium of the ear. 

The advertisement, then, must first make 
its appeal to the eye—and the problem of 
the advertising man is to find the best and 
surest way to make that appeal. 

But the task seems doubly difficult be- 
cause so much serious effort is just now be- 
ing made to gain attention. To be sure, 
some of its surprisingly successful—but in 
the main it is chaotic, unclassified, uncer- 
tain and the result of chance or unreliable 
instinct. 


I DO NOT believe that advertising can 
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Since it matters not how good a selling 
plan may be, how excellent the product ex- 
ploited, or how strong the copy, unless peo- 
ple are induced to read, almost the first con- 
sideration in the preparation of any adver- 
tising must be—''how сап it be made to 
stand out ?"—"what can be done to induce 
the greatest possible number of readers to 
read?” 

A fact that is too often overlooked is 
that advertising is passive. It must be 
reached out for. The salesman can compel 
the prospective buyer to listen to his story. 
But not so the advertisement. It requires 
effort, and assumes an interest on the part 
of the prospective buyer—whose time is 
limited and whose interests are not apt to 
extend much beyond his own concerns. 


What I shall say to you here is not fine 
theory. It is merely the result of a fortu- 
nate and broad experience. Not once, but 
many times has it been tested—and is being 
tested by wise advertisers to-day. 

In advertising form is as important as 
matter. 

If I had the time I could tell you of 
some of the experiments I have made in 
this direction. I could tell you of identical 
pieces of copy—one displayed in the right 
way, another indifferently displayed—and 
I could show you that invariably the 
rightly displayed advertisement produced 
much the larger results—sometimes the 
returns were increased twenty fold. 


Finding the Basis 


But good display—which is but another 
name for good taste—is yet largely a mat- 
ter of chance and guess work. 

Not until we have found some sort of a 
sure basis to build from, can we hope to 
accomplish much in this direction. 

Let’s see if we cannot find such a basis. 

I stood on a street corner one recent 
morning waiting for a belated car. I had 
for company some fifteen or twenty men, 
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women and children. Across the street a 
hurdy-gurdy was playing a lively and popu- 
lar air. And I noted that the only person 
there who was not beating time to the 
measures of the music was a bent old man 
—and I'm sure that he was deaf and had 
the rheumatism. The children could hardly 
resist the temptation to dance, and one 
pompous individual with pink whiskers, 
was actually beating the air with an ebony 
cane—Sousa-like. 

There was something here surely that 
was making a universal appeal. It touched 
the hobble-skirted, ostrich-plumed woman 
and made her kin to the dirty Polish 
damsel with the shawl over her head. 
Every normal human within the sound of 
that lively, swinging tune felt its effect. 


The Rhythm of Dancing 


I hope that many of you have had the 
pleasure of seeing Adeline Genee dance. 
“The poetry of motion” was ап empty 
phrase to me until I had seen this exquisite 
“lily in a sewer" express through her 
grace of movement, a mesmerizing rhythm, 
that found a responsive chord of sympathy 
deep within the goddesses of the boxes and 
the gods of the gallery. Here was a 
strange something, an exquisite subtlety— 
which found its way home and made a 
direct appeal to all who saw. 

Have you ever stopped to think what it 
is that fires the blood and sends the 
heart abounding when "Dixie" or "Annie 
Laurie" ог “The Marseillaise" strikes a 
responsive ear? "There are other tunes that 
carry a heavier load of patriotism or senti- 
ment—but there are few that so inspire. 

And what is it renders Longfellow’s 
"Hiawatha;' Kiplings “Barrack Room 
Ballads, and the jingles of the nursery im- 
perishable and never to be forgotten? 
There scarcely is a child in Maine or Cali- 
fornia who does not lisp "Little Boy Blue” 
and “Магу Had a Little Lanb,” and it 
surely is not the sentiment these jingles 
contain that renders them immortal. 


The Rhythm of Architecture 


I have been down Michigan Avenue in 
Chicago several times of late in company 
with others, and it really is getting to be a 
burden and a bore to hear the bromides 
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give vent to—‘Isn’t the new University 
Club building perfectly beautiful ?” 

Of course it is beautiful—and it is about 
the only sky-scraper in America that de- 
serves the term. There are many that are 
more ornate and more costly, but there are 
none that are more generally and justly ad- 
mired. The cartoons of Michael Angelo, 
the drawings of Frank Lyndecker, the fur- 
niture of William Morris and the printing 
of the Kelmscott Press, all leave a pleas- 
ing and lasting impression, because their 
creators understood and used the laws of 
rhythm—the sense of proportion. 

There is a rhythm of line just as surely 
as there is a rhythm of sound. 

‘There is a sense of time, of proportion 
that appeals to the eye just as acutely as 
any which makes its appeal to the ear—and 
although the appeal may not be always a 
wholly conscious one, it is nevertheless 
direct and forceful—and has its effect just 
as keenly upon the woman with a shawl 
over her head as upon the woman who 
wears a fifty dollar chapeau. 

The things that make the strongest ap- 
peal to the greatest number are those that 
take cognizance of this sense of rhythm. 


The Eye Loves Order 


The eye is the most sensitive of the 
organs—and yet it is the most hardy—for 
it is continually standing strains the ear 
could not tolerate. 

The crudest hearing is quick to direct 
certain discords, and to some sensitive ears, 
even the slightest discord is excruciating. 

The eye, however, through long bad 
habit, has learned to be more tolerant. But 
it has not yet lost its affinity for harmony 
and for order. It is ever and always on the 
hunt for it—and where it finds it there it is 
sure to rest. The eye naturally selects that 
which is orderly—that which is rhythmic. 
It avoids confusion. 

This is the reason, I am sure, that the 
early Greeks, the American Indian, the 
twilight people of all races have possessed 
this sense to a marked degree—and al- 
though it has been complicated and contami- 
nated, it has, by no means, been tessened— 
for it is innate. The child possesses it even 
more acutely than the man, and it is not 
without its evidence everywhere. 
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We have but to go back to the temples of 
old Greece, built by people whose tastes 
were not yet degenerated, to find this sense 
of rhythm carried to an almost perfect com- 
pletenes. And under our own hand, we 
have splendid examples of the innate sense 
of proportion in the basket work, blankets 
and other decorative materials of the Amer- 
ican Indian. 


The Jap, too, has a lesson for the Amer- 
ican advertiser. He understands design—a 
thing almost unknown here. He knows 
how to make the subtle, aimost unconscious 
appeal to the latent senses of harmony. 
What good music is to the ear, that the bet- 
ter Japanese designing is to the eye. The 
exquisite use of light and shade, the 
rhythm of line, the balance of white space 
and mass—these things must finally per- 
form an important part in the evolution of 
better advertising. 


Good Taste an Essential 


This sense of rhythm, as applied to every- 
day affairs, is what we commonly designate 
as good taste—a vague thing, generally mis- 
understood and hardly ever made effective 
use of, 


Yet good taste is native—it’s bad taste 
that has to be cultivated—like the pro- 
verbial appetite for olives and caviar. And 
not until we get down into the vitals of 
things and dig out and classify the under- 
lying laws of good taste, of rhythm, of pro- 
portion, will much that is worth while be 
accomplished toward making advertising 
more resultful. 

The architect who built the University 
Club building didn’t do so by chance. He 
spent long years in preparation, in hard, 
patient plodding and plugging, many of 
them in Europe, studying the best methods 
of the master builders. He must be an 
artist 2$ well as a craftsman. He must 
know the technicalities of the trade, the 
tensile strength of the materials, and the 
best methods of construction, the most mod- 
ern contrivances for heating, lighting and 
ventilation—but he must also know how to 
unite them all into a complete and beauti- 
ful whole. This architect has succeeded 
splendidly, not only because he had a mas- 
tery of the details of the builder’s trade, but 
primarily because he understood the laws 
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of design and because he really knew a 
beautiful thing and how to build it. 


Not Guess Work — But Work 


Beauty 15 never the result of haphazard 
guess work. Every beautiful thing in the 
world has been made by one who knew. 

And just in the same way is advertising 
much more than the preparation of attrac- 
tive and compelling copy—and the adver- 
tiser who is to truly serve must know the 
details of the craft, the merchandising and 
selling methods and systems—but if he is to 
produce the master work, he must also un- 
derstand the laws that underlie the har- 
monious use of design, of light and shade, 
of mass and color, of line and solid—he 
must not trust to guess work—he must 
know. 

The form of the advertisement—the eye- 
catching and attention compelling features 
—are all important. And yet we now 
leave these matters largely to the bungling 
compositor and the partially instructed 
artist—who work independently—and trust 
to chance that the combination may be satis- 
factory. 

I give here just a few actual illustrations 
to show the decided difference between 
trained and sincere endeavor in this direc- 
tion and the usual careless indifference. 


A Plea for Experience 


But these things can’t be done by the in- 
experienced—any more than the pleasing 
outlines of the University Club building 
could be planned by a new and ambitious 
architect's apprentice—or a Corot land- 
scape, with its soft, enticing rhythm, could 
be created by an aspiring and unschooled 
girl. 

The other day I stood in front of a long 
row of Mergenthaler linotypes—the ma- 
chine that is nearer human than some hu- 
mans are—and I marveled, as all men 
must, at what man's brain and hand have 
accomplished in this truly amazing thing 
which turns thought into type. 

I know quite as much about machinery 
and mechanical engineering as a night- 
prowling cat knows about the manufacture 
of boot-jacks, but I am a fair guesser and I 
believe that I can at least form some faint 
conception of the great work that has gone 
into the making of this marvel. The Mer- - 
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genthaler is the result of training—of pa- 
tient preparation and study in the theory 
and practice of physics, mathematics, me- 
chanical engineering—and of much tedious 
and heart-breaking experimenting. 

It was not built in a day by one who 
guessed at what he was doing. 

It is the work of a brain that knew and 
a hand that obeyed—and it fills completely 
the purpose for which it was made. It pre- 
tends to nothing that it is not. 


Trained Men Needed 


The advertising business needs men who 
can build surely—it needs them badly— 
trained men, and above all, men of good 
taste. In the hurry and rush to acquire а 
little "easy money" we are poisoning the 
cow that is giving the golden milk. We 
leave too much to chance. We trust the 
serious, important work of actual produc- 
tion to incompetency and inexperience. We 
hire splendid, capable salesmen to secure 
business, and then turn the task of "mak- 
ing good" over to downy-faced and inex- 
perienced boys. 

In the reversal of these conditions you 
magazine men are vitally concerned. The 
future of the business depends upon it. We 
must build, not upon quicksand nor muck, 
but upon the solid rock of sincere work- 
manship and common honesty. 

And in this forward work you can be of 
material help. 

We sometimes get our noses so close to 
the canvas that we cannot see the picture. 
To secure a few nearby doliars, too often 
the big opportunity is lost. Certain it is 
that, if you men are to be wisely loyal to 
your own best interests, you are going to 
give your support to the sincere, conscien- 
tious, intelligent workers in this splendid 
field of our endeavor, and not to the fellow, 
however big, whose theory of business is— 
"You scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours." 


Danger Ahead Unless 


Advertising must make some solid, rapid 
progress in the near future—or it is going 
to slip backward. We cannot afford to let 
it be a mushroom growth. Perhaps we are 
working under too high a pressure. But it 
is worthy of our best selves—and we need 
to put the whole man to work. Out of the 
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dross and confusion, I am sure, is going to 
come that splendid thing for which we 
aspire. To get rid of the sham and pre- 
tense, the dishonesty, stupidity and inexperi- 
ence, and get down to the bed rock of sin- 
cere and intelligent work—this is your best 
mission—and mine. 

In discussing these matters with advertis- 
ers, you men of this splendid organization 
should be the first to lend your aid to the 
betterment of service; and you should re- 
member—always—that strength is gained 
by simplicity—that good taste is the most 
valuable commodity that goes into the mak- 
ing of an advertisement. 

Advertising is the meeting place of real 
art and honest commerce. It is our task to 
bring them together and round them out 
into a perfect whole. 

And I am convinced that it is through 
the laws of design that we must work, if we 
are to reach a saner and safer basis in our 
forward work. 

We must be searchers for the universal 
appeal. 

That we al-eady recognize this necessity 
is testified to by the avoidance on the part 
of the wise advertisers, ot the ugly, the un- - 
pleasant and the ridiculous. 

But we have not—except in rare in- 
stances—carried this vague recognition to 
its logical conclusion—to its best working 
power. | 

We have just caught a glimpse of its pos- 
sibilities—we have not used them. 

Too much emphasis has been put upon 
matter—and not enough upon form. 

Advertising must make a successful ap- 
peal to the eye—if it is to reach the mind 
and pocketbook. And the attention of the 
eye is easiest gained through this innate 
sense of proportion—of rhythm. 

It seems to me that the most important 
task we advertising men have on hand to- 
day, is to do our utmost to hasten the time 
when advertisers generally will understand 
and do these things. 

Resolve to cultivate a cheerful spirit, a 
smiling countenance and a soothing voice. 
The sweet smile, the subdued speech, the 
hopeful mind, are earth’s most potent con- 
querors, and he who cultivates them be- 
comes a very master among men.—Hub- 


bard. 


THe MiRACLE ОЕ Richt Тнооснт—Ву Orison 


Swett Marden. Thomas Y. Crowell & Com- 
Pany, New York. 

Yes, Dr. Marden can write New Thought for 
me. Somehow I missed the predecessor of this 
book, “Peace, Power, and Plenty,” so this is the 
first taste I have of this practical philosopher's 
outright contribution to the literature of the opti- 
mistic cult. Of course I have seen the New 
Thought tendencies cropping out between the 
lines of his works for some years, as all his read- 
ers have, but this is different. 

Dr. Marden easily avoids the extreme abstrac- 
tion and mysticism of some of the writers on this 
subject, keeps reasonably clear of the thin gruel 
platitudes of others, restrains himself from the 
rash and sweeping promises of still others, and 

. devotes himself to the plain, practical, everyday 
application of the principle of right thinking. If 
all writers of this philosophy would do the same, 
it would be much better for the philosophy, in 
my opinion, and for its readers. Unless I have 
diagnosed their cases in gross error, I have met 
a great many people who have lost their grip on 
the practical things of life through trying to at- 
tain, through the roseate-hued magic of New 
Thought, that which was beyond their capacity 
and talents, inherited, cultivated, or possible of 
cultivation. 

This author, however, while he claims much 
for right thought, is careful to point out the 
practical action that must accompany it. 

I believe that the reading of this book, dis- 
criminatingly, will make many a man and 
woman happy and more prosperous. 


CoLoneL TopHUNTER оғ MissourI—By Ripley D. 
Saunders. Illustrated by W. B. King. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

'This unusual story of sentiment and politics 
presents as its chief contribution a character 
unique in American fiction. We have all known 
and enjoyed Colonel Carter, of Cartersville; we 
must now welcome Colonel Thurston T. Tod- 
hunter, of Missouri, an altogether different fig- 
ure, but one who tickles our sense of humor and 
engages our affections just as truly as does the 
famous figure of Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s creation. 

A Missouri democrat of the old brand, Colonel 
Todhunter is a natural leader in politics because 
a prince among men in his gifts of speech-mak- 
ing and rare good fellowship. Не is simple- 
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hearted and child-like, yet shrewd to seize a 
point that can be made to tell against an oppo- 
nent, an invincible and yet a generous foe, and 
an unswerving friend. 

Here are some of his characteristic sayings: 
“РИ be eternally condemned, suh, if I care the 
snap of a whip for a winnin’ that wasn’t the 
result of the hottest fight we knew how to put 
up, suh.” “The next thing to livin’ victorious is 
dyin’ game, suh.” “You can't curry no horse by 
standin’ off and lookin’ at him, suh." “Wed be 
a mighty scrubby lot if we weren't always ready 
to wrestle our blamedest for whatever's worth 
having in this world, suh." “Old Lost Oppor- 
tunities has beat more candidates for office than 
all the men that ever ran on the opposite ticket." 
“I don't know nothin’ more triflin' and insignifi- 
cant than a bottle of soda pop that won't fizz." 

'The story possesses a freshness, a raciness, an 
individuality, that are grateful to the jaded pal- 
ate. No critic would deny that the colonel is a 
real, vital person, that he stands firmly on his 
legs, that he endears himself to his reader and 
sticks in the memory. 

'The appeal of Colonel Todhunter of Missouri 
lies in its delightful character drawing, particu- 
larly of the colonel; in its picturesque local color, 
which has also the charm of novelty, since Mis- 
souri is less exploited in fiction perhaps than 
any other of the southern states; in its good dia- 
logue, its pervasive humor, and, above all, in its 
humanness, The colonel’s wit, philosophy and 
shrewdness are always adequate, and his whole- 
hearted affection, his courage, his loyalty, his 
genuineness are irresestible. 


IDEALISM IN EDUCATION; OR, FiRST PRINCIPLES IN 
THE MAKING OF MEN AND WoMEN—By Her- 
man Harrell Horne, Ph. D. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $1.25 net. 

Dr. Horne is growing. In his study and work 
on the subject of education, he has very evidently 
been educating himself, for this book is a distinct 
advance, both in thought and style, upon his 
earlier works, “The Philosophy of Education,” 
and “The Psychological Principles of Educa- 
tion,” splendid contributions as they were. 

In the two books mentioned, there was a little 
too slavish a following of the fetiches and tradi- 
tions of education, with too little constructive, 
original thought. This book is much better in 
that respect. 


Original from 
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In this work, Dr. Horne takes up what he calls 
the three forces or elements in man making: 
heredity, environment, and will. Each is the 
subject of a chapter, in which it is discussed illu- 
minatingly and always with the practical appli- 
cation in view. The work, throughout, is based 
upon the latest authenticated findings of science, 
together with the results of actual experience. 

There is an interesting and valuable discussion 
of the mooted question of free wi]I in the chapter 
on the will. Whether or not you and Г fully 
agree with him in his conclusions, we must at 
least respect the careful manner in which he 
approaches them, and .the accurate way in which 
he bases them upon the arguments he has pre- 
sented. And I'll be frank to say that I like his 
statement of the law of will in man making. 
Here it is: 

“Within the limitations of inherited capacities 
and environing opportunities, man becomes what 
he will." 

And here are some valuable thoughts that fol- 
low this statement of the law of will: 

“The essence of will consists in attention to 
thoughts." 

“The control of one's thoughts is the secret of 
all individual attainment. The deeds of con- 
scious men are the expressions in the outward 
world of the thoughts to which they inwardly 
consent." 

"Thoughts then lead to deeds and deeds 
through repetition lead to habits, and our habits 
taken together are our character, and our char- 
acter leads by cause and effect to our destiny." 

In his last chapter, Dr. Horne takes up the 
philosophy of man making. То me this chapter 
reads more interestingly than any novel, for, in 
it, is crystallized the best of the philosophy of 
the race. 

The various leading forms of philosophy are 
discussed, and their powers and weaknesses 
pointed out. It is a search for the meaning of 
existence, and no philosophy is acceptable that 
leaves a great gap in the solution of the riddle. 

After setting aside, for one reason and another, 
all the others, Dr. Horne has this to say of 
idealism: 

“There is but one vast meaning running 
through all the facts of existence, like the mind 
through the body. Mental facts are both facts 
and meanings, while physical facts also have 
their mental meanings. Аз all nature fills one 
space and all events one time, so all existence is 
one unity "whose body Nature is and God the 
soul" . . . 'The trouble with this guess is 
that it is not demonstrable. It reads all the facts 
in a very simple way, but you cannot prove that 
the guess is correct. This is of course because 
the philosopher himself is not the whole mean- 
ing. From the nature of the case the guess of 
the part concerning the whole is not verifiable. 
Because it seems to have the most reason in it, 
we adopt this last guess of idealism.” 


One of the most popular biographies of recent 
times is “The Life of Governor John A. Johnson 
of Minnesota,” which is now going into a new 
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edition. Over thirty thousand copies have been 
sold in the few months since it appeared. Frank 
A. Day and Theodore M. Knappen are the 
authors and they have very thoroughly and en- 
tertainingly portrayed the life and character of 
the great governor. The book is published by 
Forbes & Со., of Chicago. . 

Marjorie Benton Cooke, author of the recent 
successful story, "The Girl Who Lived in the 
Woods,” has written twenty-five sonnets in 
tribute to her mother, which will soon appear in 
book form under the title, “To Mother,” (Forbes 
& Со.). They are said to have unusual poetic 
beauty and the publishers are going to offer them 
in an attractive form by way of further suggest- 
ing their suitability for presentation by all 
daughters and sons as a tribute to their own 
mothers. 


Human Confessions, by Dr. Frank Crane, to 
be published in March by Forbes & Company, 
Chicago, is a collection of essays on life that are 
fresh in thought and style; and, as the title in- 
dicates, of human interest. This book will be 
followed with “God and Democracy,” by the 
same author an original view of diety. 


Fred Emerson Brooks, humorist-poet and 
popular lecturer, offers to quench the present 
thirst for toast books with a collection of ninety 
original toasts in verse, which he calls “Buttered 
Toasts.” Their publication in book form by 
Forbes & Company in March will be their first 
appearance in print. 


Health for Children 


This has been well termed “The Century of 
the Child;” for never was so much considera- 
tion given to the physical training, at least, of 
youth. Leaders in educational movements have 
been urging the importance of sexual knowledge 
for adolescent youth in relation to moral and 
physical health. The necessity for such instruc- 
tion is no longer doubted,—the present question 
is to discover the best method of imparting it. 
Dr. Е. B. Lowry has aimed to solve. this problem 
with two books that tell the story of life in 
language intelligible to the children of the age 
concerned. The бга book, “Confidences,” 
(Forbes & Co., Chicago,) is for girls and it has 
been received with such favor by educators, 
physicians and parents that it is in the third 
large edition within three weeks of publication. 
The book for boys, entitled “Truths,” appeared 
March first. The books are remarkable for their 
delicate and adequate presentation of the sub- 
ject. The narrative form с.Һапсеѕ their interest 
and effectiveness for young readers. 


“The finest result of a trained mind is the 
ability to judge.”—Horne. 
“Today well lived makes every yesterday a 
dream of happiness, and every tomorrow a vision 
of hope.”"—Old Sanscrit. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Helpful Hints for the Student of 
The Business Philosopher 


(MAY, 1911 ISSUE) 


1. How many articles in this issue can 
you apply to your business? 

2. How many articles in this issue can 
you apply to your own work? 

3. What article of them all has been the 
greatest inspiration to you? 

4. Which one has been of the greatest 
practical value? How? 

5.` How many practical suggestions for 
the improvement of your firm’s service to 


the public can you get from this issue? 

6. What practical suggestions for man- 
building do you get from this issue? 

7. What one thought in this issue has 
made the deepest impression on your mind, 
and why? | 

8. Give three or more thoughts selected 
from this issue which you believe will be 
conducive to self-improvement, and there- 
fore Efficiency Development, and which 
you have committed to memory. 


Specific Questions on 
Certain Articles 


On the Front Porch—Page 243 


1. Can you apply any of the methods 
used by Mr. Galbreth to your own work? 
If any, how? 

2. What are the four principles of scien- 
плс management formulated by Mr. Тау- 
or? 

3. How can the principles of man- 
building be applied to Efficiency Develop- 
ment? 

Efficiency — The Key to 
Success— Page 279 


1. What controls success in business? 

2. What is Latson's definition of Eff- 
ciency ? 

3. What are the two ways of increasing 
profit, and which is the practical one? 


The Questions of Socratic— 
Page 281 


1. What is the opinion of the value of 


"seeing life" in the sense used by "Fuss- 
berg”? 


2. What was the “one thing lacking” in 
Pejor’s selling talk? 


What’s the Amount of Your 
Salary?—Page 290 
1. What is the first move to make 
toward getting a larger salary? 


Prompt Service in Handling 
Troubles With Our Cus- 
tomers—Page 291 


1. What three classes of troubles are 
given by Mr. Sage? 

2. What is the first thing to do with a 
complaint ? 

3. What is the effect upon the cus- 
tomer of a prompt remedy of trouble? 


4. Give an instance, if possible, of the 
good effect of prompt service in your own 
business. 

Give a three-minute talk on the value 


of the contents of this issue of the maga- 
zine to you. 


SAY—"I SAW IT IN THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER" 
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Will You Pay $2 a Month 
for a Better Salary Every Day? 


for a chance to show your real worth in the business game?— for a chance to show 
that you're just as capable as the men above you who draw from five to twenty 
dollars a week more than you ? 

Would you like to feel the thrill of REAL ACHIEVEMENT? to know the joy 
of DOING BIG THINGS to taste the triumph of the man who wins ? 

Would you like to be a LEADER, and get more рау? x 


THEN GET THESE BOOKS 


And Examine them Free of Charge 


look them through page by page. Sec what these pages hold. See how they cover the ENTIRE RANGE of 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE-—how they contain the boiled-down, crystallized experience of the 
greatest business experts—the priceless information concerning practical affairs that thousands of hard-beaded 
business men have sweat blood to get. Note how every page in these ten volumes is crowded with practical 
business knowledge, that vitally important knowledge that means moneyemating and money-saving in any business 
that means BETTER POSITION and BIGGER SALARY for the man who has it. This great 


Cyclopedia of Commerce, Accountancy 


and Business Administration 


consisting of ten"bandsome volumes, bound in half morocco, 3,500 pages, 1,900 illustrations, page plates, 
diagrams, etc. is the most complete and practical work on modern business methods, business organizations, 
business plans and business building that has ever been published. In the clearest and most concise form possible it 
tells you the things you WANT TO KNOW, the things you OUGHT TO KNOW, the things you've GOT TO 
KNOW if you're going to get to the top. 

WHAT WE WILL DO— Just because this great Commercial Cyclopedia із зо good, because it is so thorough, 
because it is во crammed with vital business knowledge that anyone can sec its value, we will send it to you with- 
out your sending a single cent in advance; look it over at your leisure. Then if you decide you want it, the cost 
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Factory Methods 
Business ization 
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HU 
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Systematizing 
Auditing 
Methods of Book- 


keepin is insignificant—only $24.00 in all, s y pay $2 ~ 
$24. ‚ spread out in easy monthly payments of $2.00 each. 

Special Accountin When we are so willing to send 

Creditsand Collections 


these books to you at our risk, and 
let you decide as to their merits, to 
let you see that they actually do 


Commercial Law 
Contracts and Leases 
Partnership 


[] 
Dept” Store Account- 
ng 


un 
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са 
Real Estate and Loans 
Stock Brokerage 


illustrated magazine. 
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Speed Talks 


For Advertising Men, Salesmen, Sales Managers 


New Advertising Possibilities — Of course you are looking 
for something new — something better — something that will 
bring you in closer touch with those you seek to reach. This 
book —''SPEED TALKS"— will tell you how it can be done — it 
will give you new ideas in advertising. It actually upsets old 
advertising standards and creates new ones — it sounds the key- 
note of the advertising of the future. 


Speed Talks to Salesmen — No less forcible and convincing 
are the talks to salesmen in connection with the advertising 
work — each supports the other and both make a combination 
that will withstand the assaults of the most captious critics. The 
book is as interesting as fiction, yet deals with the fundamentals of 
man building and business building — the young traveler starting 
on his first trip or the old stager can read it with equal profit. 


Who Wrote it? — The book is written by Albert E. Lyons, 
vice-president and sales manager of the Allen-Higgins Wall Paper 
Company, of Worcester, Massachusetts, one of the most progress- 
ive and successful concerns in its line of business in the country. 
Mr. Lyons is a progressive and an idealist with both feet fixed ` 
firmly on the ground. Мг. Sheldon has given the book his cordial 
endorsement — he has even written the introduction in which he 
tells what he thinks of it. This alone is sufficient recommendation. 


The book should be your pocket companion, 
Mr. Advertising Man and Mr. Sales Manager, 
until you thoroughly imbide its spirit— you should 
lose no time in putting it into the hands of every 
one of your salesmen — it will speed them up. 


Price One Dollar, Postpaid 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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More About Remembering 


ARTICLE II. 
(IF YOU DID NOT READ ARTICLE I, SEE LAST MONTH'S POPULAR MECHANICS) 


AST month ELBERT HUBBARD told the readers of THE BusiNEss 

PHILOSOPHER something about my School of Memory. HUBBARD 

knows that the men I am helping most are you Managers, Secretaries, 

Teachers - men and women in business who need the Quick Thought, 

Accurate Judgment, Unhesitating Decision—in short, the Responsive Mem- 

ory which presents Facts to you when Facts are needed. HUBBARD 

recommended my System to you because he knows that hundreds of readers 

of THE Business PHILOSOPHER have already raised their standard of efficiency 

by taking my method. @ Now I am addressing n personally. Increased 

боесу, greater abilities, higher standards are all for you, my booklet will 

America’s foremost authorityon | explain. Simply cut out and mail coupon below. Accuracy of Memory is 

MemoryTraining,PublicSpeak- | not all that is covered by my method. Remember the man who was called 

iar Expression, and Prin’ | upon to speak—He arose, stammered, sucked air, gurgled ice-water—forgot— 

School, Auditorium Building, | and sat down in the kindly silence. Memory in Relation to Public Speaking 

Chicago. was what he required. ‘That is one of the many subjects in my Method. It 

is very simple; you do not realize the capacity of your own brain until you 

have put it through a few easy exercises. Ability is latent within you, it simply needs developing. 
You will be surprised to note how quickly and accurately a trained faculty responds. 


A Trained Memory is Man's Greatest Asset 


е 1 1 i w 
Dickson's How to Speak in Public — |j eres mins on Foblic Spakin end а bend 


De luxe edition, handsomely illustrated, richly bound. Isfullof оп my thirty years of success as an instructor in Public Speaking 
carefully selected material exactly suited to meet the needs of the Їп Chicago University, University of Notre Dame, and other well 
man or woman who desires to be a successful public speaker. known schools. Taken in connection with my memory training, 

you can obtain a far better and more useful education than is afforded 
by many of the best universities. The price of this 1911 de luxe 
edition 15 $2.00. I will, however, presenta copy absolute- 
ly free to every student who enrolls for my course of 
memory training within ten days after reading this offer. 

The ability to think en your feet, te focus your mind instantly and 
volte your thoughts unbesitatingly, interestingly, males you а leaderof 
men—and it’s worth while. 


You Can Have This Training 


No matter where you live, what your vocation; or what your age, 
my course will make you infinitely more successful. Only ten 
minutes a day—no tedious lessons, only a simple method which 
teaches you— 

How to remember names and faces of people you meet. How 
to focus your mind instantly on the points of a business proposition. 
How to commit a speech or toast to memory quickly, and deliver it 
unhesitatingly. How to converse at social gatherings in a natural, 
interesting way that wins friends. How to overcome self-conscious- 
ness, bashfulness, How to control your mind. How to memorize 
for studies, examinations, etc. 


The Dickson System of Memory Training has been high- 
ly recommended by such notables as Elbert Hubbard, 
f. David Swing, Dr. Latson ánd thousands of others. 


The fame of this unique and successful system has spread over 
the entire country, and its successful graduates fill every walk in 
business, political and professional activity, While the weakest 
memories can be strengthened—many of the most intellectual men 
of the day have availed themselves of memory training. red 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Today If You 
Would Be Successful 
ре етеваниннвовинваовариноришашааенаи етт 
Prof. Henry Dickson, Principal, Dickson Memory School 
938 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me free booklet "How to Remember" also full par- 


ticulars how to obtain a free copy of "Dickson's How to Speak 
in Public." 


Name 
KIM. 


City 
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Personal Printing Service 


We make no distinction where quality is concerned. 
Office stationery, booklets, circulars, etc., get the 
same proportionate attention as the large catalog. A special 
department for small work—personal interest always. 


Send for estimates, samples and layouts 


THE PUBLISHERS’ PRESS 
636-642 FEDERAL STREET · CHICAGO 
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$7522 a month 
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Collecting bad debts is а science. 


The American 


; А $ i 4 
We have started hundreds of men on highly successtul caieers by teaching Pre gi n s 


he he T— n! С ; see whin > «0 SUCCESS ‚ em- А : 
them the same secre ts of collecting bad debts which we so successfully em- g send without charge 
ploy in our own Collection Business, 8 “Pointers on the Collection 
= а : д 
If your p ial, if you see nothing abead but years of drudgery and 8 Business” and full informa. 
slow ad tart a Collection Business of your own. It is J Чоп. 
усгу 1 ‚теа S ut little competition, Our first lessons en- i 
able you 10 sta * gives you complete mastery of it. We refer cus- = «sesseseeeeeeseeeesseeee vens 
tomers 10 you. 
Write for "Pointers on the Collection Business" and names of some of our successful students. ДЫ a чу: аб 
L| 


""-——— III. 


THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 364 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
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HE managing proprietor of a large 

factory recently entertained a student 

of the Science of Character Analysis, 
formulated and taught by Dr. Katherine 
M. Н. Blackford. The twg walked 
through the plant. 

"I will introduce you to the heads of 
my departments," said the Big Man, "and 
afterwards I want you to tell me what 
you can about them." 

When they returned to the office the 
student said: 

“Two of your men are unfit for their 
positions. So-and-So is a hard worker, 
conscientious, skilled, thorough and accur- 
ate. He takes no account of his own time 
and energy, and is always on the job. But 
he is a poor executive, doesn't control his 
men, can't get their confidence, and his 
department falls far below the standard in 
quantity and quality of output. 

“The other man, head of your 
department, is also industrious and skilled. 
He is a splendid executive, and gets the 
maximum of efficiency out of his men. But 
he can't be trusted. He is untruthful, and 
is unreliable in money matters. He is cun- 
ning and hard to detect in his dishonesty, 
but you know that he is robbing you. 

"Your other heads of departments are 
all good men for their jobs." 


"You have hit the nail on the head in 
every case," said the Big Man. “I would 
gladly give thousands of dollars to know 
men as you do. It has cost me months of 
time and a pile of good money in actual 
losses to learn about these men what you 
saw at a glance." 


How Much Would You Give? 


How much time and money does it cost 
you to learn the true character and capacity 
of your employes? Your customers? Your 
clients? Your business associates? 


How much would you give to be able to 
read them all at a glance? To know the 
worker, the executive, the artist, the detail 
man, the salesman, the honest, the dishon- 


*I Would Give Thousands 
of Dollars to Know Men" 


est, by infallible indications instantly seen 
and interpreted ? i 

How much would it be worth to you to 
know how to combine human chemicals in 
your organization most effectively? 

What would you be willing to pay to 
be able to know, scientifically, just what 
profession or occupation that boy of yours 
ought to follow? 

These things need no longer be matters 
of blind ignorance or groping guesswork. 
Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 
has formulated the Science of Character 
Analysis, and has taught it, successfully, 
by personal instruction, for several years. 

She counts among her satisfied and 
enthusiastic students thousands of the lead- 
ing business men of the United States and 
Canada. 

Dr. Blackford writes about the Science 
of Character Analysis exclusively for 

The Business Philosopher 

She began a series of twelve articles on 
the subject in the November number. 
These articles have awakened widespread 
interest among business men, educators, 
parents and others. 

You can get The Business Philosopher 
for one year, beginning with the May 
number, which will contain Dr. Black- 
ford's seventh article on Character Analysis, 
and all the back numbers containing this 
series, for Two Dollars and Forty 
Cents, if your subscription reaches our 
office on or before the 31st of Мау, 1911. 

This is your great opportunity. Send 
the Two Dollars and. Forty Cents 
today. Use this coupon. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Ill. 

Here is Two Dollars and Forty Cents 
($2.40), for which send me THE Bust- 
NESS PHILOSOPHER for one year, beginning 
with May, 1911, and back numbers from 


November to April, inclusive. 
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Ginger Up 


@ Make this year's sales beat last 
year's by fifty per cent. Get out 
after the orders feeling that you 
are going to get the signatures of 
all your prospects on the dotted 
line. Don't let them get away 
from you. 

@ Let Ginger Talks show you how 
and help you to get every order. 
Get the word to word Ginger 
Talks which built up the sales of 
the N. C. R. to two millions a 
month. Think of that! Get the 
coaching, the selling talks and 
arguments, the letters of enthusi- 
asm to those 1,000 salesmen who 
built up the sales of the N. C. R. 
@ Fill out the coupon below and 
mail it today. 

@ Ginger Talks are a complete 
text-book of instruction and point- 
ers on the art of selling goods. 
They simplify the whole of practi- 
cal salesmanship; make clear with 
wonderful illustrations and exact 
explanations how to make ap- 
pron om how to secure attention, 
ow to create desire, how to stim- 
ulate the immediate action and 
walk out with the order. They tell 
the salesman how to turn enmity 
into friendship, cold indifference 
into eager interest, casual inquiries 
into actual buyers, actual buyers 
into permanent customers. ‘They 
touch on a thousand salesmen's 
difficulties and perplexities and 
show a way out of each one. 


SEND YOUR GINGER 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Ш. 

I am enclosing Two Dollars. Send me 
a copy of Holman’s “Ginger Talks." 


Address ......... 


———————e 


(You can enclose $3.50 and receive a copy 
of Ginger Talks and The Business 
Philosopher for one year.) 


The DuPont Jury of Five 
Engineers Served YOU as 
Well as Their Direct Em- 
ployers when they deter- 
mined the superiority of 


L.C.Smith & Bros. 


Typewriters 


(All the Writing Always in Sight) 


When the DuPont Powder Company re- 
cently bought 521 typewriters, the largest 
individual order on record, the import- 
ance of the purchase called for expert 
opinion in the selection of the make. 


The DuPont Company appointed a jury 
of five of their own engineers, These me- 
chanical experts examined many makes of 
machines, putting them through every test, 
and unanimously decided in favor of 
the L. С. Smith & Bros. By this decision 
these engineers did you an invaluable 
service—relieved you of the trouble and 
anxiety of choosing. Their expert and 
unbiased opinion means as much to you— 
to any typewriter buyer—as it did to 
their own Company. Many concerns 
have already been influenced by the deci- 
sion of the Du Ponts’ mechanical experts 
and have standardized the typewriter that 
stood the test—the L.C, Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter. 


Send today for our DuPont” booklet 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business 
Syracuse, М. Y., U. S. A. 


Branches in all large cities 
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Sheldon Students 
Attention— 


F COURSE you will want to 

save all of your lessons in the 
best possible way — and that way is 
to have them bound. Many already 
have sent in their books for binding— 
will you send yours TODAY and 
let us get them ready for your library 
shelves? 
We will bind your course in four 
volumes in Half-Morocco with your 
name in gold on the back of each 
volume, express prepaid, for . . $6 
We will bind the set in four volumes 


in Full Morocco—any stand- $10 


ard color, express prepaid . . 


THESHELDON SCHOOL 


29 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


' 


Financing an Enterprise 


By FRANCIS COOPER 


WO volumes that have 

helped hundreds of men 

win fortunes by showing 
them how to successfull 
finance and promote their busi- 
ness or their discoveries. High- 
ly endorsed. Only successful 
work on promotion. 


Volume 1 describes condi- 
tions necessary for successful 
financing; how to investigate, 
protect and capitalize an 
enterprise; experimental work 
and model making. 


Volume 2 tells best methods 
for securing money, privately, 
or publicly, by advertising;how 
2 adfert ae; how to posed, 
winning prospectus. Import- 
ant chapters on stock, bonds, 
incorporations, etc. 


Invaluable knowledge 
gathered from fifteen years' ex- 
perience. Save you hundred 
times its cost. Full descript- 
ive circular if you want it. 


500 pp. 1909 ed. Buckram binding. Two 
vols., $4.00 prepaid. Either vol. 
separately, $2.00 prepaid. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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$2,000,000 in NineYears 


has been the reward to which а Domi- 
nant Idea pushed one man. The Domi- 
nant Idea is the thing—the Real thing— 
which COMPELS «every human success. 


The Dominant Idea can be cultivated and ap- 
plied daily in the betterment of their personal 
affairs, by anyone of average intelligence. It will 
make you more efficient, more noteworthy, more 
unusual, worth more, whatever your line may be, 
whether artist, artisan, mechanic, poet, electrician, 
executive, novelist, salesman, merchant, business 
woman, manufacturer, preacher, politician, buyer, 
surgeon, financier, saleswoman, solicitor, musician, 
inventor, manager, etc., for it will edge your wits, 
widen your scope, deepen your insight, extend your 
foresight, increase your grasp and sharpen your 
mental vision. 

We have put Human Development (physical, 
mental and psychical), of which the Dominant 
Idea is the secret spring, on а scientific basis. 
We build you up from what you are and know 
NOW—enable you to gather mental gear quickly, 
grasp facts firmly, digest them thoroughly, and 
use them with POWER. We show you how to 
develop a strong body, a firm will, unfaltering 
perseverance, safe judgment, powerful imagina- 
tion, tremendous memory, and practical inventive 
and creative powers. At the same time you over- 
come fear, functional disease, weakness of char- 
acter, etc. And there is only one rule to learn. 

Every ambitious man and woman and every 
parent with growing boys and girls should investi- 
gate this modern educational method of body, 
mind and character culture. We have, doubtless, 
the most simple, natural, logical and forceful 
course of instruction in Man Culture extant. 
There is nothing like it. It is based on funda- 
mentals, anchored to fact, conceived scientifically 
and PROVES IN PRACTICE. 

Let us send you details. Write now for special 
introductory terms, explanatory synopsis, and sam- 
ple lesson pages, mailed free of cost. Surprises are 
in store for you. 


The School of Advanced Psychology 


654 Steinway Hall tea Chicago, Illinois 


Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing uf the Short Story, taught by J. Berg 
Esenweln, Editor Lippincotts Magazine. Orer one 
hundred Home Study Courses under professors 
tn Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 356, Springfield, Маз. 


Duplicators 


We wish to close out all 
our salesman's samples 
of mimeographs and 
other duplicators rang- 


A ing from $1.25 to $18. 
A Our duplicators pay for 
themselves. Р 


Write teday for list 


B. Heyer Duplicator Co. " 55255 
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Sherwin Cody's Latest Book 


How to Do Business by Letter 


and Training Course in Business 
English Composition 


The most successful book on letter-writing ever published, 
now іп its 47th thousand, eleventh edition, though but 
recently published. 

Contains over 125 model letters of all kinds, including a num- 
ber of the more successful pulling letters used by prominent houses. 

Also the Rules of Grammar complete, with all common 
errors; the Rules of Punctuation, Words Often Misused, Rules 
and Regulations of the Postoffice (correct to 1910), etc. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. See table of contents. 


Sherwin Cody's Form Paragraph 
Letter-Writer 


An indexed and gummed blankbook, full letter size, loose 
leaf, in which to paste form paragraphs to be used in answering 
all kinds of correspondence. 

By this system an $8-a-week girl can write better letters 
than a $25-a-week correspondent, because she simply copies 
into her book the best paragraphs in the regularly dictated 
letters of the head of the business, and all letters are in his 
language, perfect in every detail of punctuation, grammar, etc., 
and may be signed by his name though he never sees the letter 
himself. This is a wonderful means of raising the quality of 


correspondence, as well as saving much time and expense. 80 
ummed pages, 20 index pages, 100 pages in all; price, postpaid, 


3; subject to approval and return at my expense. 


Sherwin Cody's Compendium of 
All Card Systems 


An instruction book on loose-leaf and card systems (the 
only book ever published clearly stating the simple fundamental 
principles of these systems), accompanying a neat box of 500 
cards, size 3x5 inches, printed from specially engraved wax 
plates in the best style, representing 18 complete systems all 
ready for use, including forms for mailing lists, advertising, 
salesmen's report and route cards, perpetual inventory forms, 
cost systems, school forms, and loose-leaf and card ledgers of 
all kinds, for wholesale, retail, mail-order, instalment, and 
specialty businesses. Electrotypes of plates sold and directions 
given for printing systems at one-third the usual price. Price, 
complete, $3.00. 


75 "CODY How to Make Advertising Pay 
de Y How to Write Letters that Pull 


VT ў Office Salesmanship €? Business 
SYSTEM Psychology 


* CONTENTS: 


Using Words So as To Make 
People Do Things. 

How to Begin a 
Letter. 

How 
Letter. 

The Body of the Letter. 

Applying for a Position. 

Sending Money by Mail. 

Ordering Goods. 

"Hurry-up" Letters. 

How Moncy is Collected. 

Letters to Ladies. 

Professional Letters. 

How to Acquire an Easy 
Style in Letter Writing. 

Two Kinds of Letters—Buy- 
ing and Selling. 

When to Write a Long Let- 
ter and When to Write a 
Short Letter. 

Answering Inquiries. 

Talking in a  Letter—Col- 
loquialisms and Slang. 

Complaint Letters. 

Condensation — Writing Ad- 
vertisements. 

Advertising 
Letters. 

Display in Letter Writing. 

Salesmanship in Letters and 
Advertisements, 

Customs and Regulations of 
the Post Office. 

Social and Official Forms; 
the Rules of Grammar, with 
Common Errors; the Rules of 
Punctuation. for Business Office 
Use. 


Business 


to Clese a Business 


and Follow-up 


Т have made a detailed personal study of forty-six leading lines of business: Manufacturing, 
wholesale, retail, mail-order, and specialty, and have taught presidents, secretaries and adver- 
tising managers how to make a success of their publicity—/ know what will win in forty-six 
different businesses, yours among the number, and this information I give in my complete 
course, together with all the books and special features described above, with scores of others— 
everything I have for only $30, including twenty personal lessons. Write for complete catalogue. 


SHERWIN CODY, LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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If the question were asked: 
“What one accomplishment in busi- 
ness will do most toward helping a 
young man make good”? we would 
unquestionably answer: “The abil- 
ity to write shorthand.” 

This advertisement, and booklets 
which we are anxious to send you, 
prove the absolute truth of this as- 
sertion. They show how the man 
who does not know shorthand is 
“shorthanded” a dozen different 
ways. They show how a man who 
knows shorthand, can “short-cut” 
his way to a bigger salary and a 
better opportunity. 

And they tell about a remark- 
ably simple and original course of 
shorthand that has completely revo- 
lutionized stenography—a 


Boyd's syllabic system of shorthand is in no 
way similar to the old-fashioned hard-to-learn 
and easy-to-forget methods. 

You employ no shading, no positions, no 
lines; there are no word signs to remember, no 
tedious rules to memorize, and the whole course 
stands complete when you have learned but 
nine characters. Yet the Boyd system, easily 
mastered in a month and very often less, places 
the whole English language at your finger-tips. 
We absolutely guarantee to teach perfect short- 
hand in 30 days. 


Big Men Shorthand Writers 


Some of the most successful Business, Pro- 
fessional and Public men began as shorthand 
writers. 

To know shorthand means to come in con- 
tact with big men—Court reporters, Government 
reporters, Private Secretaries and general stenog- 
raphers are constantly transcribing the big ideas 
and the every-day priceless experiences of big 
men. 

And to know shorthand means to “jot” down 
essential points that the other fellow loses or 
forgets. Important and highly valuable ideas 
are flashing every minute—at lectures, in pri- 
vate talks, when selling goods, in class meet- 
ings—and the man who can write shorthand has 
an advantage not to be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. 


Chicago Correspondence Schools 
1212 CHICAGO OPERA HOUSE BLOCK 


How Shorthand Helps Sheldon Men Win 


cS) 


= P 


New System Taught in 30 Days 


y 


More,—shorthand is the stepping stone to any 
business you want to enter. Аз a shorthand 
writer you can work in your chosen field and 
make good money while you are learning. 


Booklet Free on Request 


At a word from you we will gladly explain 
further, without cost or obligation, how you or 
any other man can become an expert in short- 
hand through a little spare time study at home 
before a month can pass. 

We have students all over the world in high 
positions, making big money, eclipsing hundreds 
of old-fashioned writers—and they learned the 
Boyd system in one month's time. 

Write at once for the whole interesting 
story. The booklet is free—we gladly send it 
anywhere, Address 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 
1212 Chicago Opera House Blk., Chicago. 


Please send me more information about 
your guarantee to teach shorthand in 
Thirty Days. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 
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Seventeen Cents a Day 


Buys an Oliver Typewriter 


` 
This amazing offer—the New Model Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 17 cents a day—is 
open to everybody, everywhere. 
It's our new and immensely popular plan of selling Oliver Typewriters, on little easy 
payments. The abandonment of /onghand in favor of clean, legible, beautiful typewriting is 
the next great step in human progress. 


Already—in all lines of business and in all professions 
—the use of pen-and-ink is largely restricted to the writing 
of signatures. 

Business Colleges and High Schools, watchful of the 
trend of public sentiment, are training a vast army of 
young people in the use of Oliver Typewriters. 

The prompt and generous response of the Oliver 
Typewriter Company to the world-wide demand for 
universal typewriting, gives tremendous impetus to the 
movement. 

'The Oliver, with the largest sale of any typewriter 
| in existence, was the logical machine to take the initiative 
in bringing. about the universa] use of typewriters. It 
always leads. 


Save Your Pennies €? Own an Oliver 


This '"17-Cents-a-Day" selling plan makes the Oliver as easy to own as to rent. It places 
the machine within easy reach of every home—every individual. А man's "cigar money"—a 
woman's "pin-money"—will buy it. 

Clerks on small salaries can now afford to own Olivers. By utilizing spare moments for 
practice they may fit themselves for more important positions. 

School boys and school girls can buy Olivers by saving their pennies. 

You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the regular catalog price—$100. А small first 
payment brings the machine. Then you save 17 cents a day and pay monthly. 

And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter enables you to earn money to finish paying 
for the machine. 


Mechanical Advantages Service Possibilities 
The Oliver is the most highly perfected typewriter The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work—of better 
on the market—hence its 100 per cent efficiency. quality and greater varietv—than any other writing ma- 
Among its scores of conveniences are: chine. Simplicity, strength, ease of operation and visibility 
—the Balance Shift are the corner stones of its towering supremacy in 
—the Ruling Devise —Correspondence 
—the Double Release —Card Index Work 
—the Locomotive Base —Tabulated Reports 
—the Automatic Spacer —Follow-up Systems 
—the Automatic Tabulator —Manifolding Service 
—the Disappearing Indicator — Addressing Envelopes 
—the Adjustable Paper Fingers — Working on Ruled Forms 
—the Scientific Condensed Keyboard —Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 


Can You Spend 17 Cents a Day to Better Advantage than in the Purchase of this Wonderful Machine 
Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or See the Nearest Oliver Agent 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., туо Chicago, Illinois 
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Turkish Baths at Home Do Wonders 


There is internal body-waste 
always goingon. An over-accu- 
mulation of this poison means 
nerve-exhaustion. Drugs can- 
not drive itout. Takea scien- 
tific Turkish Bathat home,at cost 
ofonly 2ca bath, bymeansof the 


Robinson Turkish Bath Cabinet 


and feel the rapid change in 

your condition inside of 30 min- 

utes. It has produced astonish- 
ing results in men and women, nervously exhausted and afflicted 
with rheumatism, blood, stomach and other troubles. Prominent 
physicians in many cases are abandoning drugs for this new treat- 
ment. The Robinson Bath Cabinet is the only scientifically con- 
structed bath cabinet ever made—a model of ingenuity. Sold by 
dealers or sent direct at prices to ft any purse. Send for illustrated 
booklet of astonishing facu ее with foll information. 
ROBINSON MFG. CO., Suite 145 Snowflake Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


ОМЕ DOLLAR BRINGS YOU 


“The Rational Life" 


By Wit J. Enwoop 


The latest word on: Love—Marriage—Divorce; 
The Sex Question; Social Evils; e Rational 
Life; The Conquest of Self, etc. It is as fasci- 
nating as a romance. It is live thought on live 
issues. 

It is written for you . ЕУЕКУМАМ! 
And for you ... EVERYWOMAN! 


@ And you, too, mother and father, it has ideals 
for yt Send for it! Read it together! It 
will help to make “Ноте, Sweet Home!" 

@ Finely bound, cloth and gold, about 200 pages; 
just from the press. Postpaid, only One Dollar. 


Address: WILL J. ERWOOD 
Dept. B. 717 East 22nd Street, Baltimore, Md. 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


И you are honest and ambitious write me 
today, No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Ystate business by mall; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company іп your town; 
start you In a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


usunlo rtunity for men without 

а to Моше Independent for life. 

Valuable Book and full particulars Free. 
rite today. 


NATIONAL SOrOPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


Marden Building 
Washington, D. €. 


Need Envelopes? 


"Write Hogan" 


MAKERS OF—— —— 
ExvrLc G IN 


NVELOPE 


Hogan Envelope Company, Inc. 


319-331 West Ohio Street, Chicago 
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Ask For Book You Want 


Place check in the square below indicating 
number of book desired; write name and address 
on lines below and forward, with 10 cents post- 
age attached, and the book is yours—without 
further expense or obligation, of course. 
1-THE ART OF FINANCIERING 
ein how business men may raise capital for business 
projets], 
2- FINANCIAL HAND BOOK 
"т [Рог promoters, fiscal agents and brokers? 


3 - BUSINESS BUILDING BY CORRESPONDENCE 
[For the man who uses circular letters] 


4-THE зил FORCE AND THE SELLING 


[Showing why the great majority of selling plans do not pay] 
5-ТНЕ GREAT LAW OF AVERAGE 

[A new principle discovered by a business expert, bring- 

ing CERTAINTY to business affairs] 


6-HOW $250 MAY RAISE $200,000 
[For the man with a real opportunity] 


If more than опе book is desired aad 10 cents additional for 
each extra book. Money refunded if not perfeAly satisfactory, 
Each book conveys a MESSAGE. Each tells something NEW 
and VALUABLE, 


The Business Development Co. of America 


Founded 1901 
119 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


May B-P 


Read Below What Practical Business 


Men Say of These Books 


“Booklets sent are бое and Ideas О. K."—L. В. BAILEY, 
San Jose, Cal. 
СИГ Еуе-Орепетз.''” — E, C. ELWOOD, Bridgeport, 
n 


"Опе of the best investments I have made fora long time." 
—LE GRANDE DUTCHER, Editor of ‘Profitable Publicity.” 

"Consider brochures of real value to me and worth many 
more times the price asked," —L. C, KELLOGG, Seattle, W ash. 

After carefully reading, I want to state that, if I could have 
bad the information contained in 'How $250 Can Raise $200,000" 
I would have been saved several hundred dollars, much valua- 
ble time and been spared much hamilation. The Idea із right. 
I paid hard cash and harder experience in proving ії.” — E. D. 
CRIBBS, Highland Park, Ш, m 

© "How $250 May Raise $200,000' if the best article 1 ever 
remember seeing emanate from your establishment and ‘HITS 
THE NAIL SQUARELY ON THE HEAD." I have succeeded 
atlastin promoting my mine, but could have saved about 
three years of the time out of the four it has taken, If the 
proper course had been pursued from the first, as lald down, 
The course finally pursued followed closely along lines lald 
down now by you, save differing in details. The method was 
very much the same. 

“I think the very logical and convincing argument set forth 
in "How $250 May Raise $200,000" would wake up a mommy 
one thousand years old, for EVERY WORD ISABSOLUTELY 
TRUE.” Very truly yours, 

+ MARK Е, DAVIS, Oakland, Cal. 

"I was very much interested in ‘How $250 May Raise 
$200,000,' for the reason that it appears to hit the situation 
exactly. I have read nearly all your issues for the past two 
years, and much of your printed literature, but never saw any- 
tbing that covers the situation so completely as does this 
article," —J, T. RYAN, American Tire Armor Co., 816 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

“The Business Development Company of America із the 
publisher of five little books which are the most unique and 
interésting publications in thelr way that The American 
Banker has ever bad the pleasure of receiving * ® * they 
contain a vast amount of information that will be of value to 
bankers, promoters and business men who are Interested in 
building up their business. 

“These books sell for ten cents a copy and are worth $10 a 
copy. We advise our readers to send forthem.” Editorial 
extract from The American Banker, March 5, 1910. 
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Show Your Colors 


EAR a Sheldon button. 

There are Sheldon men all 

over the country. They 
want to get acquainted with other 
Sheldon men. Let this little but- 
ton be your introduction. Wear 
one on your coat all the time. 
Sheldon men are mighty progres- 
sive. Perhaps the other fellow will 
have something to tell you which 
will help you make that big sale 
tomorrow. 


© Get into line with the rest of the 
Sheldon men and boost. Meet the 
rest of the fellows who are boost- 
ing and let us all help each other. 


Every 

Business Science Club 
Member Should 

Own One 


@ This button contains the letters 
B. S. C. (Business Science Club) 
and A. R. E. A.—standing for 
Ability, Relizbility, Endurance and 
Action — the four essential ele- 
ments for success. 


© Send one dollar today. If you 
are not satisfied just send the but- 


ton back and we will refund your - 


money. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Libertyville, Illinois 


Sure—send me one of those but- 
tons. Here is a Dollar William. 


Spinal Irritation 


An elegantly illustrated booklet explaining the cause and 
cure of the disease that produces the following 
YMPTOMS: 

HEADACHE or pains in the head. especially in the Back part 
or Baseof Brain; Nervous or Bilious Headache; sensations 
that feel like the pulling or stretching of 

CORDS in the Neck; trouble with the 

EYES connected with pain or aching in back part of head or 
neck or upper part of shoulders; achesor pains in the eyesor 
back of them ; specks or spots before the eyes or blurred vision; 
а frequent desire to 

SIGH or YAWN or take a deep, full breath, and in some cases, 
an inability to do so; 

PALPITATION or irregularity of heart; pains, oppression, 
difficult breathing. or very peculiar and disagreeable feelings 
in the region of the 

HEART, LUNGS, STOMACH, or other parts of the body that 
doctors often call Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Heart 
trouble and various other names, but fail to cure; aches or 
pains in the region of the 

KIDNEYS; BACK-ACHE; sensations of oppression or con- 
atriction like a 

BELT AROUND THE BODY, or part way around; 

PARTIAL PARALYSIS of arms, shoulders, hands, lower limbs 
or feet, causing pains in these members, or a 

NUMB FEELING or sensations of coldness, heaviness, or a 
tingling or feclings resembling the 

PRICKING of PINS or needles or as if the parts were asleep; 

SORE, TENDER or BURNING points along the spine or in 
the limbs or feet; pains in the face, arms, back, lower limbs 
Or feet, resembling those of 

NEURALGIA or SCIATIC RHEUMATISM (physicians often 
treat these symptoms as ordinary neuralgia or rheumatism, 
but such treatment will not cure them); 

CHILLS UP or DOWN BACK; 

CREEPING sensations,‘coldness or numbness; pain 

BETWEEN SHOULDERS. 
1f you have the above named symptoms, or any of them, you 

probably have SPINAL IRRITATION, a very serious disorder 

that but few physicians can cure. Yetitis very easily cured by 
proper treatment. Our elegantly illustrated booklet explains 
how. It also describes the disease and explains what causes it. 


Price, 10 Cents. 
OHIO STATE PUB. CO., The Birmingham, Cleveland, 0. 


The Uplift 


Gives helpful thoughts, 
makes life happier, and 
teaches a sane opti- 
mism. It has no fads. It 
believes in the individ- 
ual, and in the power 
of his mind and will. 


Thinkers like The Uplift. Sub- 
scriptions may begin at any time. 
Price $1.00 a year. Address— 


The Uplift 


Back Bay = 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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HATEVER your condition youare bound to believe that you have a right to 
business freedom. Every good American believes that, and with considera- 
7 ble justice, too. But—do you actually possess any real business independence? 
Я 2 If you have given the subject any thought you also realize that the rightto inde- 
pendence means not only an earnest desire to enjoy it, but a will to achieve it. 
Have you made any real effort to become absolutely independent ? 4? The more 
you study the opportunities for business freedom the more you must be convinced 
of the limited. bmi through which it may be gained. Have you ever considered the one wide 
field yet scarcely understood? Æ This field is the collection field. [t is practically limitless. It is as wide 
and broad as America itself. The demand for experts is becoming wider every day. It will continue 
to widen as long as the country does business on a credit basis, and that means as long as present 
property ideals exist. Æ Do you know that it takes practically no cash capital to enter this business? 


Your Head—Your Capital 
A Trained Brain Better Than Cash Capital 


A New York student wrote me recently 

that he could command $5,000 at low 

interest, asking my advice on investing it 
in the Collection Business. | told 
him what | tell you—the collec- 
tion business needs no such сар- 
ital. А good brain із worth ten 
times $5,000 in this business. 


H. A. MURPHY 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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W. А. SHRYER, Pair 
THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 379 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Reference Book 


, An entirely new, up-to-date, down-to-the-minute Refer- 
ence Book, for bookkeepers, cashiers, accountants and 
business men. 

This magnificent volume weighs nearly six pounds; contains over 500 
pages, 200,000 words and 700 Illustrations of forms and tables; beautifully 
printed on fine paper; handsomely and strongly oound; produced and pre- 
sented to the business world at a cost which brings It within the reach of all; 
easiest for reference, plainest for acquiring Information, and most economi- 
cal when compared with all other publications ol like nature. 


It is yours on payment of only $1.00 


down and the balance in monthly installments of 50 cents 
or $1.00 as you prefer. 

Monthly installment price, $4.00 per copy; introductory 
special cash price (less 10 per cent) only $3.60 

In either case the expressage is prepaid to your address 
in *he United States and Canada. 


E.H. Beach, Publisher, Detroit, Mich. 


Send 25 cents for 12 months subscription to 


Beach's Magazine of Business 


$I Secures this Great 


A bandsome monthly magazine for business men, bookkeepers, ac- 
countants, cashiers, credit men, stenographers, advertising managers, etc, 
The man "behind the desk" must have it. Splendid business stories. 
Your money back if you do not like it. 


E. Н, Beach, Publisher, 69 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


The International Business Correspondence Course 


Special Instruction for Home Study in 


Higher Accounting and Manufacturing Costs 


For those who desire to qualify for Higher Positions and Higher Salaries as Chief 
Accountants, Cost Accountants, Auditors, etc. 


The Course Comprises 


The International Business Encyclopedia (described above); six lessons on Higher 
Accounting; six lessons on Factory Cost Accounting; twelve sets of Exercises to be 
worked out; twelve sets of Standard Answers, and the personal attention of the Board 


of Examiners. 
THE COST 
Special Terms Until October 1, 1910 
This comprehensive, complete and fully effective Business Correspondence Course 
is offered at the temporary and very low introductory price of $10 cash, or $12 payable 


in easy installments of $2 down or $2 per month for five months. On and after Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, the price will be $20 cash, or $24 on the installment plan. 


Е. H. BEACH, Publisher :: Detroit, Michigan 
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GET TOGETHER PAGE 


In this page our subscribers will have the free use of a four line space for one insertion. 


In this space they 


may advertise themselves for sale or may advertise for the services of some one else. Others—not subscribers 


to Tue Business PuiLosoreHra—will be obliged to pay 25 cents per line for classified ads. 


In sending in 


your ads you should figure seven words to the line so that there will be no trouble over the insertion. 


WANTED—SOME GOOD SALEABLE ARTICLE TO 

sell to the farmers, or in smaller cities or towns. I 
have a crew of sixteen men at present. Box 152, An- 
dover, Ill. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—SPLENDID 

income assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. АП we require is honesty, ability, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. No 
soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional opportunity 
for a man in your section to get into a big-paying business 
without capital and become independent for life. Write at 
once for full particulars. Address E. В. Marden, Pres. 
The National Co-Operative Real Estate Company, L. 494 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


$10 A DAY SELLING NEW ARTICLE—EVERY 


firm needs quantity. Nice, pleasant business. Big 
demand everywhere. Samples free. Metallic Mfg. Co., 
431 N. Clark, Chicago. 


GOOD AD MEN 3 
SHOULD MAKE SUCCESSFUL 
SALESMEN. 

LARGE ADVERTISING CLOAK HOUSE SEEKS 

big men of big action to make big money. Cloak ex- 
perience not as important as real SELLING ability. Cor- 
respondence confidential. “Sales Manager," 409 Garfield 
Bldg., _Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. (EV ERYWHERE 

by large real estate firm. Spare time. No experience 
needed. О. S. Terrace Realty Company, 219 Laclede 
Bldg., (St Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—SALESMAN TO JOIN | US IN FOOD 


business. Are equipped to manufacture, but not to 
sell. Write for particulars. Climax Confection Co., 
342 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN AND 

escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection 
Business. Limitless fields; little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for “Pointers” today. 
American Collection Service, 165 State Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


SITUATION—YOUNG MAN WANTS TO SELL A 

goodly supply of ability, reliability, perseverance and 
ambition in place where there is opportunity to be a 
power in the business world and occupy position of re- 
sponsibility and trust. Eight years’ excellent experi- 
ence. Terms reasonable. For personal interview write В. 
E. Dickinson, Sherman and Monroe Aves., Bellevue, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS us 


No. 3 Olivers, 

Extra Special №. 3 overs 

new. 042.50 eash ог $45.00 on Instalime: nts, easy 

torme, All other Standard Machines, including 

НН at equally low prices. ree No, 

iers, Fay Sholes, 

РЕВ: $15.00 . AND UP 

5b days free trial or rented, rental to apply on 
раге) Send for Catalogue. Address 

ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY, 125 Munn Bidg., CHICAGO 


Best grade cedar canoe ve for $20 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on a canoe, All 
canoes cedar "and copper fastened. We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 
alog giving prices with retailer's profit cut out, 
We nre the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 300 Bellevue Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


5 Years’ Absolute Guaranty 


On this Wonderfu 
You Are the Only Judge 25152 sasine 
25.000 satisfied users. aterial and workmanship 
guaranteed for Вуе years, 


Greatest Engine Bargain 


Starts without 
cranking. 
BRoversible 


Ever Offered! 


Fewest moving perte of any prac- 
tical engine о: e market. Nothing 
cones. ЧЕ liable to get out 
of order. y three moving parta, 
ra tong plastic white bronze bear- 
Adis Vanadium steel огои 
denteble steel connecting rod. All 
ground. French 
a Tron castings. Water- proof 
ES ition system. Runs at any speed from trolling to racing. 
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Detroit Marine Engine 


Try the eng! ne for 30 dava. If you are 

30 Days’ Trial ; fully satisfied, return it and we 
| will а efund all mo mney paid us. 
Demonstrator Agents wanted tn every boating 
community. Speck x. “ hole: чї anle price on tiras 

outfit sold. Single lind 
der, 8-20 В. p. і 
tested before ship 
1 гоп {ү rit 

d de talla of the gre nt- 
vt aranty ever offered. Sa't- 
able or auy boat Inm сипге to сое Also 
railroad tra сиг. All sizes in stock rendy 
to ship. W rito today for our woude rfn 
demonstrator offer, 14] 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


1241 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH, 
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Post-Graduate Course in Business 


IF— 

You feel that you have not ''found your 
work" in that which you are now doing, 
and 

IF— 

You want to find your work, 

You want to be more successful in the 
work you are now doing, 

THEN— 

Here is your opportunity, 

PROVIDED— 

First, you are a speaker of words and a 
doer of deeds. By this, to be explicit, we 
mean if you can speak to and teach an 
audience of several as well as one; 

Second, provided also that you have a 
goodly stock of Ability, Reliability, Endur- 
ance and Action; and, 

Third, that you are already successful 
and counted as such in your present work. 

An entirely new departure in the field of 
commercial education has been launched. 

It is a Normal School of Personal 
Instruction in Salesmanagement, including 
Salesmanship and Business Building, which 
of course includes Man Building, Char- 
acter Analysis, Commercial Logic and 
Commercial Psychology. 

It will be a resident course of ten 
weeks’ duration. 


The Sheldon Business Normal 


The primary object of this school is to . 


train men and women to become teachers 
of Business Building Salesmanship and 
Salesmanagement. 

The Sheldon School is forming a world 
organization and will need capable teachers 
and leaders, not alone in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, but in all parts 
of the world. 

These people must be carefully selected 
and thoroughly qualified. The ordinary 
drill of a few days, or even a few weeks, 
will not suffice. There must be a pro- 
tracted course of study accompanied by a 
minute drilling in all phases of the work. 

Those who graduate from the course and 
who desire to take up our work, and who 
are selected by Mr. Sheldon as being 


worthy and well qualified, will be given 
immediate positions in connection with the 
work of the Sheldon School, with lucrative 
incomes. 

We do not guarantee to give each stu- 
dent a position; neither do we require him 
to take up our work. 

The instruction will be invaluable to 
anyone whose work has to do with sales 
production through others, no matter what 
the line of business may be. 

The Location 

The class instruction will be held in the 
beautiful new building at Area, Illinois 
(present post office address— Libertyville, 
Illinois). 

We have a new and beautiful building, 
one hundred by fifty feet in dimensions, 
with two stories and basement. It is built 
of vitrified paving brick to the second story, 
which is of half-timbered work with rough 
casting. The building has all modern con- 
veniences, and is finished in hardwood 
throughout. It stands on a knoll over- 
looking wooded hills and ravines on the 
north and east, rolling meadows on the 
southeast, and the village of Área on the 
southwest. Near by is Lake Eara, a mile 
long, acknowledged to be the most beauti- 
ful lake in all the lake country of Northern 
Illinois. 

' The surroundings will be ideal for study. 


Course of Instruction 


The course of instruction will consist of: 

First, a personal study of and class in- 
struction in two courses of study: 

(a) The Science of Business Building, 
which is the fourth edition of the Science 
of Successful Salesmanship ; 

(b) The Science of Service. 

Second, an extensive series of personal 
lectures by Mr. Sheldon and a corps of 
assistants in Salesmanship and Business 
Economics in general. 

Third, a course of lectures by Katherine 
M. H. Blackford, M. D., on the subject 
of Character Analysis, or the reading of 
human nature. 

Fourth, the complete course of instruc- 
tion given at the Sheldon Summer School 
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which is to be held between July 2nd and 
July 15th, 1911. 

Fifth, frequent drills in the art of Sales- 
manship and Salesmanagement, the giving 
of selling talks, etc. 


Period of Instruction 
'The regular course is to last ten weeks, 


beginning July 3rd, 1911, and ending 
September 9th, 1911. 
Expenses 


The tuition for the entire course of ten 
weeks is very reasonable, and includes 
board and room, text-books, and, in fact, 
all expenses. 

Fill out and mail the coupon below and 
we will forward you full particulars. 


Possible Earnings of Graduates 


'The gross earnings of those who prove 
successful in our own work will probably 
be not less than $3,000.00 a year, and 
opportunities will be given for the making 
of much more than that. 

It is confidently believed that a man who 
takes this instruction and makes good in the 
work will earn all the way from $5,000.00 
a year to even double that amount. 

The first session of The Sheldon Busi- 
ness Normal was held at Area during the 
summer of 1910. The school was a pro- 
nounced success from the first. Every stu- 
dent who enrolled finished the course. 

And here is what some of them say about 
it. That is the strongest kind of argument 
we can advance—the endorsement of satis- 
fied graduates: 


High Expectations More Than Fulfilled 


Alfred L. Marlier, of Maxthorgraben, 
Nuernberg, Germany, tells of his satisfac- 
tion in enthusiastic style: 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL, 
Area—P. О. Libertyville, Illinois. 


Cut Out and Mail This Coupon Today 


.  Gentlemen—Will you please forward full particulars regarding The Sheldon 
Business Normal School, as advertised in THE Воѕімеѕѕ PHILOSOPHER for May. 


I had very high expectations indeed when I 
came to attend The Sheldon Business Normal, 
but I now feel that I might have put my expec- 
tations much higher without the least danger of 
disappointment. Before coming to your school 
I had good instruction both in Germany and 
Switzerland. I am well informed about some of 
the most modern educational ideas put forward, 
for instance by Regievungsvat Dr. Matthias, and 
“Die Freie Schulgemeinde Wickerdorf” in Ger- 
many, Monsieur E. Demolins and “L’ecole des 
roches” in France. But The Sheldon School can 
certainly be classed in the same line, if not 
higher. The two words “Man Limitless” have 
impressed themselves upon my mind more than 
anything else during the three months of my 
stay, and it is for this reason that I want to tell 
every progressive young business man who can 
afford to spend the necessary amount of time and 
money that he actually cannot invest them any 


` better than by attending The Sheldon Business 


Normal, at beautiful Lake Eara. He, will begin 
a more progressive and happier epoch in his 
life. 


"An Epoch in My Life” 


Mr. John Noone, of New York, puts his 
impressions briefly, but with no uncertain 
sound. Mr. Noone is a certified account- 
ant of considerable reputation in New York 
and the East. 

It was a great privilege to have been a mem- 
b.r of the 1910 Sheldon Business Normal. Your 
admirable instruction; the instruction. of the 
faculty of The Sheldon School; your inspiring 
addresses and wise counsel, all were of incal- 
culable benefit to те. And beautiful Lake Еага, 
and the grounds, the sports, the agreeable asso- 
ciites. How delightful it was to “get back to 
Nature.” I thank you for making possible this 
epoch in my life. | 

You see И was of "incalculable benefit" 
to Mr. Noone. And that is the degree of 
benefit that you are after. 

It is essential that we should know at 
an early date who will be with us in the 
class beginning July 3rd. 

Now is the time for you to decide and 


ACT. 
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How to Write an *Ad" 


TABLOID course in adwriting, complete in six interest- 


ing lessons—the boiled down experience of yeara in 
booklet form. Business men who write their own advertis- 
ing or any man anxious to make a start in this paying pto- 
fession will find this course of inestimable help. It will start 
you in the advertising business. Outlines in a brief, yet com- 
prehensive way the entire method of writing an adver- 
tisement from laying out the plan and gathering the data to 
instructing the printer and reading the finished proof. Sent 
postpaid any where on receipt of price, 50 cents. Reference, 
thís magazine. 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare for 
Certi&cates of every grade. Special courses in Peda- 
gogy, Psy , Primary and 
We assist т securing positions. 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
poene in lo, Harvard. Brown, Comel a and leading 


colleg cataleg free. 
THE HOMEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
8, Springfield, Mase. 


Dr. Campbell 
Principal 


A GOOD SHORTHAND REPORTER 


is the only kind you can afford to em- 
ploy. I am well prepared to handle 
all kinds of law and general reporting. 


A. B. FREEMAN 
3700 Maple Square Avenue Chicago. Illinois 


FRED H. GURTLER 


SHORTHAND REPORTER 
Phone Randolph 3088 — 810-811 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 


А Rapid, Medium-Priced 
Duplicating Machine 
Simple. durable, rapid, clean. per- 
fect work, Portable, inexpensive, 

practical, compat, noiseless, 


THE VERY LATEST THING IN DUPLICATORS 


“САМТУРЕ” SPRING-FRAME 


DUPLICATOR 


Perfect Reproductions per Hour of Hand- 
writing, Typewriting, Music or Drawing 


100 


Circulars can be taken direct from the duplicator, and laid one copy on top of another 


without off-setting or hlurring. No other duplicator possesses this advan- 
fage. Circulars and samples of work on application. The only makers In America of 
all descriptions of ribbons, clean carbon papers, duplicator, stencil papers, inks, etc. 
Agents wanted In all unoccupied territory. 


CHAS. Е. ARCHIBALD, PRESIDENT 


Pen-Carbon Manifold Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Originators and only manufacturers of Non-flake carbon paper 
for typewriter, pen, pencil and stylus 


SP Mad pm 
RINGO-FRAME ^ 
DUPLI CAT NAME: 


A Business Asset 


The ability to speak and write English correctly ts a business asset of no means import 
ance. Yet how rare it is! You, Mr. Salesman or Mr. Business Man need this ability and it can 
easily be acquired. There is a fascinating way to 


Polish Up Your English 


It is by reading “Correct English-— How to Use It,'' a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the use of correct English. It will Рау you to get in touch with this unique magazine, 
аз it is the only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


Partial List of Contents—Shall and Will; Should and Would; How to Use Them: Correct 
English in the Home; Correct English in the School; What to Say and What Not to Say: Course 
in Grammer; Letter Writing and Punctuation; Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
Words; How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you prefer to see a copy before subscribing— 


Send Only 10 Cehts 


for a copy of the current issue. You will never regret it. So if you are interested in your own 
welfare, do this now before you turn another page. But better still, use the Coupon TO-DAY. 


Correct English Publishing Company ... 212 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ppuensseesesenseuesecosensesesasane CUT OFF HERE :acveseecauounuaceanaununmenennauuua 


: CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : 
: Мате: Ó———————M—Ó————M—Á——— P : 
: Local Address... ORIS ee a late s Eats dics ; 
: Postoffice.....— ане ааа не ее MS : 
Таш ааш иш шшш шш жаыа ае шш шыш аа шша шш шш ишш E E 
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$2,000 to $3,000 a Year in 


Vacuum Cleaning Business 


STEADY, sure, permanent income 

of from $2,000 to $3,000 a year 

is easily and quickly established in cities 
from 5,000 up, with the Aero Vacuum 
Cleaning Power Wagon. Running ex- 
penses are small and profits remarkably 
big. Safer, more profitable than any 
other line of staple investment. Makes 
money from the day wagon arrives. 
$1,000 starts you. The Aero Power 
Wagons are standard—established by 
years of test. The only apparatus of 
enough power to do effective commer- 
cial cleaning. Send for wagon catalog. 
Largest builders in the world of 
Built-into-the-house Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems. Send for “Stationary Plant” 
catalog, stating kind and size of building. 


American Air Cleaning Company 
268 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


One Year Subscription 
FREE 


How would you like to have twelve 
months added to your subscription 

without any financial obligation on your 

part? Here is how you can get it. 


@_ No doubt you have three acquaint- 
ances or friends who would be mighty 
glad to be introduced to THE BusiNEss 
PHiLosoPHER. 'ake your last copy 
and go after them. Tell them about 
Tue Business PHILOSOPHER — they 
will take the magazine 6n your recom- 
mendation—and thank you for it. 


@ Send the six dollars to us and we 
will add the twelve months to your 
subscription and advise you the date of 
expiration. 


Sheldon University Press 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


t Magnificent Steel Launch 596 


Complete With Engine, Rendy to Run 


255 20.28 and 27 n boats at propi lo prices. all — 
re 


luteiy non-sinkable- "Desde. no ybi catho "use 


ovr 
г rhe "Safe > у 
Ail be mats fitted with air-tight compartuente~-can- 


not sink, leak or rast We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed stool boats, Orders filled the Пат they are received Boats shipped to отету 
partef the world Free Catalog. Steel Rowbonts, #30. (sh 


124] Jeftterson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., О, S. А» 


Are you a business and social success, or 
merely one of the submerged millions? 
Are you а master, or one of the oppressed? 
How do you stand in your community, have you 
force and distinction 

‘Do you out of life all the health, happiness 
and wealth you should, or have you given up in dos- 

irt Will leave the world worse off for 

ving live Think this over, decide—thon write mo 
for my вуеш of Deductive Thought. 


You can be exactly what you will be. 
Great Men and Women are those who Know how 
to be great. To do the right thing at the right 
time and know it is right, is the prob I bave worked 
out the plan. It is the application of ““Deductive Thought.” It 
saved me, and can save you. If you are а power, 
Thought will make you роны one, be you man or woman. 
ductive can lift any Am! 

Wealth. There is no such thing as luck. 


SA Y— 


еее 


Eight years ago I was ап ordinary clerk, sickly, dis- 
couraged and miserable, earning but a few dollars 
per week and without bope until I realized that the | 
world and its good things were created 
for me if I would but think right and live right. 


Today I amthe head of two big corporations doing an 
international business. Iam happy, strong and well-to- | 
do, with a growing family, and I envy no man and would } 
trade places with none, all because of my discovery. 


Success in life, Physical, Social and Finan- 
cial, is what you make it. What will yoursbe? Big 
опеу із not made by routine work, but by the execution 
of my system of Deductive Thought. Make the mos of 
your life. You owe И to those who depend upon you as well as to 
yourself, I can help you if you will write me at once for particulars, 
e Peas is limited, so don't, delay. 


It will cost you not! ‘ng to write 
learn tbe truth, Mention " pusrni'’ and address Frank D. Follanabes, 
Tisi Yale Ave., Chicago, 11, 
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Embossed Business ||| ItWouldHaveSavedYou 
Stationery | Trouble 


If you had taken or given a 
Printed from Steel Dies receipt in transactions so that 


Send for Samples you had a permanent record 


One of our customers writes: "In all our 
years of hospital and office experience we have 
never found anything in the receipt-book line 
that was in the class of the splendid duplicate 
book you get out.” 


Another says: "We enclose herewith money 
order for $1 to cover your invoice. We thank 
you for this shipment as we feel that this is the 
А best receipt book that we have ever used." 


А ы К The Simplex Duplicating Receipt Book. 
We engrave а one-line plate and furnish 100 price $1 postpaid. four receipts toa page, рег. 


engraved cards, postpaid. Engraved in script, forated to tear out. A small size for pocket, 
$1.25; block, $1.50; solid Roman, old English one receipt to a page, 25 cents. Send $1 
or French script, $1.75; shaded old English and the book will be mailed by return. 

or block, $2.00; shaded Roman or French : r Я 
script, $225. Cash to Бе sent with order. |: | National Office Supply Company 
Best stock used. Monogram stationery. Wed- ZION CITY. ILLINOIS 


ding and business announcements. 
g The Square Deal House 


The American Embossing Co. | Agents wanted to handle our line of office supplies 


192-69 SENECA STREET, ВОРРАГО, М. Y. on commission. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


You Are a Human Chemical 


OU are therefore interested in "Human Chemicals," which is a little book written 

by Thomas Dreier and pronounced by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, the formu- 

lator of the Science of Character Analysis, to be one of the best things written on 
the subject.—It is a snappy, keen, analytical, bright and scientific booklet intended 
to help executives manage their helpers.— It will enable you to more easily adjust your- 
self to others so as to produce harmonious relations.—It will give you Reasons Why 
some persons make you unhappy and How you can avoid that irritation.—It contains 
information that to big executives will prove of incalculable value in dollars and cents. 
Joseph P. Day, the New York real estate auctioneer who sells $100,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty a year, ordered all his associates to read it.—This is a practical, common-sense, help- 
ful, inspirational, business-building essay that will help you, по matter what your profes- 
sion or position.— It is written for men who 
desire to climb.— It is attractively printed peeunucuSuUMRSCtEERNEENRORDPONESDCDRERMROSRAS 
and bound, and sent prepaid at these prices. 


Here's a dollar; send me The Backbone 
Monthly each month for one year and a copy 
of "Human Chemicals" (de luxe binding) by 
return mail. 


Art Binding, percopy..... .35c 
De Luxe Binding (limp leather) 75c 


Note—1f you will send us one yearly subscription to The 
Backbone Monthly (for yourself or any other person) we 
will send you а copy of this book in de /uxe binding free. 


The Backbone Society 


145 FOX STREET +. AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Address _ 


S.P. 1-11 
ооо ооо ооо ооо ооо соо ооо 
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Effective Speaking 


By Arthur Edward Phillips, Author of * Natural Drills in Expression," etc., 
Director, Department of Public Speaking, the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical Luther Church at 

; Chicago; Principal, Phillips School 
` of Oratory, Chicago. у ‘ 


Adopted by Representative Schools and Uni- 
 versities Throughout the Nation. 


М THIS work is found the first presentation of the true principles of effective- 
I ness in speech. It is a distinct departure from anything yet published on the 

subject. “There is no book now in your library that can fill the place of 
"Effective Speaking." 

This book presents the essentials of effectiveness in all departments of speaking 
—business, social and public. It trains the judgment in the use of the great prin- 
ciples that govern power and success in speech, and offers a logical way to develop 
skill as an extemporaneous speaker. 

Further, this book presents a complete set of exercises covering every important 
point discussed; also, a complete set of questions. It gives over one hundred 
examples from master speakers illustrative of the principles developed. 

If you wish to increase your power as an entertaining speaker, read pages 63 to 
78; if you wish to increase your power as a convincing speaker, read pages 42 to 47; 
if you wish to increase your power as an impressive speaker, read pages 39 to 42; if 
you wish to increase your power as a persuasive speaker, read pages 48 to 62; if you 
wish to increase your power of memory, read pages 211 to 213; if you wish to 
increase your power to speak extemporaneously, теа pages 88 to 171; if you wish to 
improve your style, read pages 181 to 201. 

If you sincerely seek рошег in speaking you cannot afford to be without this 
book. It is a need. 


Some of the Institutions Using ‘‘ Effective Speaking:’’ 


University оғ СнісАСО Сокме. University LrrtAND бтАмғОоко University 
University оғ VIRGINIA University or 1111м018 UNIVERSITY ог GEORGIA 
МіснісАМ State NORMAL Brrorr COLLEGE Кхох CoLLEGE 

University or. MINNESOTA Cornett COLLEGE Drury COLLEGE 

University oF lowa Baxer UNiversiry Lawrence University 
Missourr State NORMAL Октлномл Strate NORMAL Buckne ce University 
University oF OKLAHOMA Draxe UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 
Upper [owa University Universiry or DENVER Orivrr Со1.1.ЕСЕ 

University or UTAH GronciA State NORMAL Yankton CoLLEGE 

University ог GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Avcustina COLLFGF 

Iowa State NonMAL ТхогАМА ЭТАТЕ NORMAL Universrry or. CHATTANOOGA 
Nortuwestern University Torrpo University ALBION COLLFGE 

Aprian COLLEGE OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY Universtry ок Модтн Олкоглх 
Syracuse University NorTHWwEsTERN COLLEGE Univeasity or бостн Dakora 


Price $1.50, Delivered 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Ill. 
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The Largest Staff of Salesmen in the World 


“The Traveling 
Man 


We have a paid in advance subscription from members of the 
fourteen great orders in which the Salesmen of the United States 
have banded themselves—that should make advertisers think— 
our Magazine represents the Greatest Commercial Force in the 


World — “Мога of Mouth'' Advertising b 
Think it over—Our Rates by Mail—You've Th 


our Subscribers. 
ought. 


Strong Endorsement 


The following >a and important Organizations of Traveling 


Men, representing 
TRAVELING MAN 


Christian Traveling Men’s Association 
“Gideons,” Chicago, Ill. 

The Commercial Travelers’ Life and Acci- 
dent Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Commercial Travelers’ Accident Association, 
Utica, New York.. 

Illinois Commercial Men's Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

International Travelers! Association, 

Dallas, Texas. 
Iowa State Traveling Men's 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Minnesota Commercial Men's Health Asso- 
ciation, New Ulm, Minnesota. 


Association, 


undreds of thousands, approve of “THE 
and wish it God Speed! 


Northwestern Traveling Men's Association, 
Chicago, Iil. 
Travelers’ Health Association, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Traveler’s Protective Association of America, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Toledo Travelers Health Association, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
United Commercial Travelers of America, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Western Travelers’ Accident Association, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Western Commercial Travelers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 Per Year 


THE TRAVELING MAN 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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For a dig business, wise econ- 
оту in the purchase of business sta- 
tionery means 77:5:5:2g that it be produced on 


CONSTRUCTION 


In White and 


А Envelope: 
Six Colors Best at the Price to p» 


Not only has this paper the strength and character that will ` 
make your letters seem more important at their destination. 
It is also the ол/у paper whose method of distribution 
effectsthe economiesthataresoimportanttothose who do 
things ina big way. Specsfy Construction Bond if you want 


Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 


You can get it of the most responsible and progressive 
rinters and lithogravhers throughout the United States. 

t is sold direct to them, and oz/y in quantities of 500 /5s. 
or more, while other fine papers are sold through local : 
jobbers, a ream or two at a time, to any printer who 
will buy them. The saving is obvious. 


If you want the names of those in your locality who 

` can do high-class work on Construction Bond, and 
some handsome specimen letterheads, just ask us on 
your business stationery. 


W. E. Wroe & Co., 301 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Google | E. 


OU and I have the 

\ power to be bigger and 

better tomorrow than _ 

we are today. We сап be | 

greater in Ability, more Re- 

liable, have more Endurance 

REC. and be wiser, more decisive, - 
moreenergetic,moreprompt, - 

23 andmorepersistantinAction. = 
xx And if we can grow. today - 
| and this week, we can grow _ 


= tomorrowandnextweek,and — 
E. next month, and next year, 

eS: audi. we have developed all — — 

Da good qualities to a marked E 

"ks о ав еа 


Ho 
29 ` 
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Ge BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER 


So long as we love we 
serve. So long as we 
are loved by others 
I would almost say 
we are indispensable; 
and no man is useless 
while he has a friend. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 
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ARTHUR-FREDERICK-SHELDON 
EDITOR 


SHELDON:UNIVERSITY: PRESS 
LIBERTYVILLE ILLINOIS 
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Letters for You, Sir! 


OU like to get letters, don’t you? 

ү Everybody does. Suppose you were 

to receive a whole package of letters 

from friends who loved beauty, good- 

ness, and truth in nature, in books, in 

poems, and in people. Suppose that they 

were to write to you their best and noblest 

thoughts—write from the woods, from the 

lakes and streams, from Nature's clean, 
wide, free, open places. 


Wouldn't you feel rich to get letters 
like those? 


You can get just such a collection of 
splendid letters— not originally written for 
publication—letters written by those 
whose profession is writing, but who put 
down some of theirfinestthoughts and feel- 
ings for some friend. We have had them 
printed in a little book —very artistic—and 
have called them Gleams of Optimism. 


Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. Order today. 
These little books of letters will make 
the finest kind of gifts for your friends. 


Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


he ARTHUR F. SHELDON ARTHUR W.NEWCOMB E 
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SHELDON’S BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER AND SALESMANSHIP 


JUNE, 1911 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 


EDITORIAL 
Ву А. Е. Sheldon 


СомрьЕтом oF Law or THE THREE THREES 
By Anna Griffith Sheldon 

THe TRIUMPH OF FAILURE 
By Arthur W. Newcomb 

On THE Way To Broap Lire AREAS 
By Sheldon Leavitt, M. D. 

GEORGE WEsTINGHOUSE—INDUSTRIAL SEER 
By Arthur W. Newcomb 

Buitpinc A RETAIL Business 
By J. Е. Brown 

Business DEMOCRACY 
By С. Н. Ingersoll 

JouN S. BRADSTREET—APOSTLE OF BEAUTY 
By Arthur И’. Newcomb 

THE QUESTIONS OF SOCRATIC 
By Arthur W. Newcomb 

THE POWER OF THE ОМ3ЗЕРМ...,,.............................. 353 
Ву W. Н. Tennyson 


GLEANINGS FROM Business FIELDS 
By Thomas Dreier 

THE ELIMINATION OF NOoN-EssENTIALS 
By Frank C. Hancock 


EverYDAY Business SENSE 
By Jerome P. Fleishman 


WANTED—AÀ SOLUTION 
By John E. Morris 


THE TANTALUS 
By Fred G. Kaessmann 


THe РниозоРНЕК Амомс His Books 


How AND Why A DISCIPLE or ATTRITION WINS SUCCESS 
By Fred G. Kaessmann 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR THE STUDENT OF THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER.370 


© Two dollars a year will bring the magazine to anyone in the United States or its possessione, 
$2.25 in Canada, and $2.50 in foreign countries. Requests for "change of address" must reach this 
office before the tenth of the month in order to insure the proper mailing of the current issue of the 


In sending in the new address please give your previous location. 


Published by the Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
Entered as Second-Clase Matter, December 15, 1908, at the Post Office at Libertyville, Illinois, under 


Со 


Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted by Sheldon University Press. 
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The Great Study 


In every walk of life, in every business and in every 
profession, the big man is always he who knows how to judge 
other men—not only men in the mass but the individuals with 
whom he comes in daily contact. 


'There is a science of man-study which 
you as a seeker for success should investigate. 
How to get in touch with it a? no expense to 
yourself, is told herein. 


Men cannot be studied from books a/ne— 
just as the surgeon must dissect, the lawyer 
must plead cases and the manager must handle 
men, so the student of human nature must 


learn most of his lessons in the great labora- 
tory of daily life. 

But, the surgeon, the lawyer or the business 
man cannot dissect, cannot plead a case or 
manage a staff of men without a working 
system, without first finding out the under- 
lying principles. 

Equally true is the study of 
nature.’’ 


‘human 


Sheldon Has Formulated a Working Plan 


In your spare hours at home Sheldon will 
show you the simple science of sizing up men. 
He will teach you how to classify men into cer- 
tain groups, how to pick out certain types and 
temperaments, and what methods will most 
appeal to each particular type in the sale of 
goods or any other procedure. 

This is undoubtedly the most interesting and at 
once the most valuable study a man could under- 


The Sheldon 
School 


1208 Republic Building, 
Chicago 


à Name ........ 


take. Yet it requires little time and less effort 
than you think. 

It's all a part of The Sheldon Courses in 
Business Building, Salesmanship and Man Building, 
clearly explained in The Sheldon Book. 

If you are seriously interested, a copy is Free. 
This coupon brings it quickly. Why not today? 


The Sheldon School, 1208 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me FREE copy of THE SHELDON BOOK 
and full information regarding Sheldon Methods. 


Street 
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TWAIN'S WORKS 


The humor, the 
philosophy, the hu- 
manity of Mark 
Twain counteract the 
irritation of our in- 
tense American life. 

His great books 
afford the relaxation 
which is absolutely 
necessary for every 
busy man and woman. 
They make you 
realize the joy of 
living. 


"Copy rghit, 1911. by A. T. Dunu 


This Remarkable Offer : оен 


Franklin Xa., New York City 


ination, carriage free t of 


MARK TWAIN'S WOPKS, 


Author's N: tiennl a нон, 


Twain's writings at just exactly one-half the price they 
have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just 


Now for the first time you geta complete set of all Mark / Please «end me for ex^m 


. * twenty -fiv volomes, cloth "а 
as complete as the old one, which still sells. Бу the way. ing. Tt is iram: tood T mav retain 
at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00 for the the set for iier = ieget pe 
25 volumes. Never before has a copyrighted library the book "1 be return them at ye г 

` . expense. keep the hooks, ] wi! 
set of a standard author's works been issued at such remit $2.00 a month until the full price, 
: $25.00. has been paid, or. within thirty 
a low figure. days, $23.75 as payment in full. 
In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, м4 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The bind- 
ing is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title Inbels stamped in 
gold. The books are printed on white antique wove paper, Знание найн абый A 
especially made for this edition. Each volume is of generous / 77 7 777mm 
size and bulk, 5x7% inches. 
HARPER & BROTHERS Send books to ....... —— —————— ÉÁM 


А Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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` 30 Editions Since Publication 


It is Only Once in a Decade, not 
Oftener, that a Really Great 
Book is Written—this is One 


We want you to read Jules Payot's “EDUCATION OF THE WILL,” 
beqause it is a great book. No matter what your present position in life 
may be, this book will help you to greater achievement— greater success. 


If after reading ‘“The Education of the Will” you tell 
us that you have not been benefited, have not been 
inspired to higher, nobler thoughts, have not been 
clearly directed to a better standard of life, send the 
book back to us and we will refund the purchase 
price paid by you. 


The author, one of the foremost edu- 
cators of France, proves that character 
is not wholly a matter of birth or 
heredity, but that through the education 
of the will, character can be formed 
and developed to the highest degree. 

All that is necessary is that one pos- 
sesses the desire for mental superiority. 

No matter how richly endowed you 
may be mentally you can only go as far 
as your will will carry you. 

Jf you follow the suggestions in this 
book you can secure mastery of your 
will, and that means not only spiritual 
but worldly supremacy, because your 


will is the force that drives and directs 
your faculties; the higher its develop- 
ment, the more profitably you may capi- 
talize your talents. 

While the author's thesis is based upon 
the soundest laws of psychology, the 
book is written in plain, frank language, 
unclouded by abstruse scientific terms, 
and it is easily understood by the ordi- . 
nary reader. 

Every father and mother should insist 
that their children, from seventeen years 
of age upward, read this book not only 
once but several times. 


CA UTION—Be sure that it is Payot’s book that 
you buy as there is another book with the 
same title, but which has no relation to this. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL, by Jules Payot, Litt, D , Ph. D., trans- 
lated from the French by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Professor Clinical Psychiatry, 
Fordham University, New York, 12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50; post-paid, $1.60. 


Sheldon University Press, Area P. O., Rockefeller, Ill. 
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Ring the Bell Every Time 


WHAT is it worth to you to be able to ring the bell every time 

you strike for a customer's order? What is it worth to you to be 
able, when he puts forth an objection, to knock that objection sky 
high with the irresistible force of a selling argument that has been 
tried and proven by the best salesmen of the best concerns in the 
world—concerns whose names are household words by reason of the 
enormous sales these very selling arguments have brought them? 


What is it Worth to You: ‘Every Page Coinable 


—To know in advance the 
objections your prospect will 
make and the best answer to 
each that has ever yet been dis- 
covered. 


—To have a number of an- 
swers (in some cases as many 
as twenty to thirty) to each 
objection—all  irresistible—600 
irresistible selling arguments? 


—tTo know that every one of 
these arguments has been 
evolved by years of hard ex- 
perience—improved and made 
stronger by constant successful 
use? 


—To know that many of 
these arguments cost thousands 
of dollars in experience before 
they were discovered and per- 
fected—and that many of them 
have sold millions of dollars 
worth of goods? 


Into Money 


A chemical formula writ- 
ten on the back of an en- 
velope may be worth a for- 
tune; a few figures giving 
the combination to a safe 
may unlock a door with 
millions behind it. Every 
page of this book contains 
a selling formula that you 
can coin into ready money. 
Every one of these 600 ir- 
resistible arguments opens a 
door that will lead you to 
more sales and more com- 
missions. You could well 
pay, if you had to, a green- 
back for every page of this 
book; but the cost to you is 
slight. 


> о —Can you afford to pay one-half cent for ап ,argument 
Sign This Coupon that Бы, sold thousands of dollars worth of goods—an 
argument whose discovery cost hundreds or even thousands of dollars in time and experience and 
actual money of star salesmen and great concerns. 

—An argument that will surely close sales for you—that may clear you a hundred dollars in 
commissions the first day you use it, and hundreds or even thousands of dollars as you use it 
over and over again, throughout the entire year and for years to come. 

Can you afford to pay one-half cent for what is worth anywhere from $10.00 to $1,000.00 in 
actual money-making power to you? 


Then Sign This Coupon and Mail Toda 


Tue SHELDON University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
Enclosed please find $4.00 for your Two Big Volumes of Six Hundred Talking Points 
and Selling Arguments. 


Address, есс.....................- 
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One Grand 


Make a mental picture. 
Here are the broad strokes of the sketch: 


Deep woods, broad meadows, beautiful lake with wooded and 
grassy banks, a camp of white tents on a green background, one big 
tent with tables groaning with the fat of the land, a company of jolly 
fellows, with their wives, sisters, daughters, and sweethearts. 


Could you ask any better combination for a good time? 

But fill in the details of your mental picture: 

Athletics, games, horseback rides, strolls, rowing, sailing, canoeing, 
swimming, fishing, kodaking, dancing, singing, theatricals, camp fire 
ralies, hammocks in the moonlight, and plenty of plain and fancy 
loafing in the sunlight. 


Can't you feel the lure of it? 
It is just the vacation you need. 


Your tired brain and nerves will be relaxed, refreshed, re-created, and 
tuned up for a bigger and better business campaign than ever before. 


And it will cost you only two weeks' time and a little money. 


But, if there were none of the good times you have put into your 
mental picture 


M The Sheldon 
| | Summer 


School 


Would still] be 
worth a big multi- 
ple of its cost, on 
account of the in- 
struction and in- 
spiration you get 
here. Just look at 
the curriculum: 
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_ Good Time 


Man Building and Business Building— Lectures and personal in- 

- struction by Arthur Frederick Sheldon, formulator of the Science of 
Salesmanship and the Science of Business Building, on the important 
topics of Man Building and Business Building. Mr. Sheldon is recog- 
nized as the highest authority in the world on these subjects, and his 
‘lectures are in constant demand. The business world has paid him 
over two and a half millions of dollars for his ideas on how to make 
money. This part of the curriculum alone is worth more to you, in 
dollars and cents, than the entire cost. 


Child Education— Lectures and instruction by Mrs. Anna Griffith 
Sheldon on the subject of Child Education. Mrs. Sheldon has had 
several years' successful experience in adapting the AREA science and 
philosophy to the training of children. Her work is practical and of 
untold value to parents and teachers. 


Character Analysis— Lectures and lessons in the Science of Char- 
acter Analysis, or the Science and Art of Reading Human Nature—the 
other fellow— by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, of Boston. Dr. 
Blackford is with the Summer School for the third time this year. 
Her lectures have always been one of the most popular parts of the 
program. She is widely knowd as the formulator of the Science and 
its foremost exponent. "The.business world is just waking up to the 
value of her work, and demands are made for it from all parts of the 
country. This will probably be the last personal instruction that Dr. 
Blackford will ever give, as she leaves soon after for a tour of the world. 


Physical Culture—' There will be daily drills in physical culture by 
one who has made a study of the subject and has been very successful 
in its practical application. 

For full particulars, terms, and 
other information send for our 


'THE SHELDON SUMMER SCHOOL 
Libertyville, Illinois 


beautiful illustrated booklet, "Your 
Vacation." The indications are that 
the enrollments will.reach the limit 
of our facilities early this year, and the 
rule will be, first come first served, 50 
you had better send in this coupon today. 


The Sheldon Summer School 


Please send me the booklet giving full 
information about the School for 1911. 


Name 


Address 
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On the Front Porch 


Where We Talk Things. Over 


F COURSE you have all read 
() the autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin. 

Far be it from me even to insinuate 
that there is even one reader of THE 
BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER who has 
neglected this quaint, interesting, and 
most valuable work; but—well, you 
ought all to read it again. 


Lest some of you might not have , 


the time right now, I re-print here 
some significant paragraphs from the 
life story of this great student, editor, 
executive, financier, statesman, diplo- 
mat, scientist, inventor, philosopher, 
and author—one of the greatest 
Americans that ever lived: 

“From a child І was fond of read- 
ing, and all the little money that came 
into my hands was ever laid out in 
books. Pleased with Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, my first collection was of John 
Bunyan's works in separate little 
volumes. I afterwards sold them to 
enable me to buy R. Burton's His- 
torical Collections. * * * Plutarch's 
Lives there was in which I read 
abundantly, and I still think that time 
spent to great advantage. * * * 

“About this time I met with an odd 
volume of the Spectator. It was the 
third. I had never before seen any 
of them. I bought it, read it over and 
over, and was much delighted with it. 
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I thought the writing excellent, and 
wished, if possible, to imitate it. 


"With this in view 1 took some of 
the papers, and, making short hints 
of the sentiment in each sentence, laid 
them by a few days, and then, with- 
out looking at the book, tried to com- 
plete the papers again, by expressing 
each hinted sentiment at length, and 
as fully as it had been expressed be- 
fore, in any suitable words that 
should come to hand. 


“Then I compared my Spectator 
with the original, discovered some of 
my faults, and corrected them. 


“But I found I wanted a stock of 
words, or a readiness in recollecting 
and using them, which I thought I 
should have acquired before that time 
if I had gone on making verses; since 
the continual occasion for words of 
the same import, but of different 
length, to suit the measure, or of dif- 
ferent sound for the rhyme, would 
have laid me under a constant neces- 
sity of searching for variety, and also 
have tended to fix that variety in my 
mind, and make me master of it. 

“Therefore I took some of the 
tales and turned them into verse ; and, 
after a while, when I had pretty well 
forgotten the prose, turned them back 
again. 
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“I also sometimes jumbled my col- 
lections of hints into confusion, and 
after some weeks endeavored to re- 
duce them into the best order before I 
began to form the full sentences and 
complete the paper. This was to 
teach me method in the arrangement 
of my thoughts. By comparing my 
work afterwards with the original, I 
discovered many faults and amended 
. them; but I sometimes had the pleas- 
ure of fancying that, in certain par- 
ticulars of small import, I had been 
lucky enough to improve the method 
or the language, and this encouraged 
me to think I might possibly in time 
come to be a tolerable English writer, 
of which I was extremely ambitious. 

"My time for these exercises and 
for reading was at night, after work 
or before it began in the morning, or 
on Sundays, when I contrived to be in 
the printing house alone." 

It is needless to comment upon this 
bit of life-history at length. 

It is enough to say that Benjamin 
Franklin has here outlined some of 
the ways of what we call genius. 


HERE 1$ another interesting scrap 
of autobiography, in the form of a 
leaf from the diary of Elihu Burritt, 
the learned blacksmith, who after- 
ward became a famous lecturer, peace 
advocate, organizer of the first Inter- 
national Peace Congress, United 
States consular agent, and author: 

"Monday, June 18, forty pages 
Cuvier's Theory of the Earth; sixty- 
five pages French; eleven hours forg- 
ing. 

“Tuesday, June 19, ten pages 
Cuvier's Theory of the Earth; thirty 
pages of French; sixty-five lines of 
Hebrew; eight lines of Syriac; ten 
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lines of Danish; ten lines of Bohe- 
mian; nine lines of Polish; fifteen 
names of stars; ten hours forging. 

"Wednesday, June 20, twenty-five 
lines Hebrew; fifty pages astronomy; 
eleven hours forging. 

“Thursday, June 21, fifty-five lines 
Hebrew; eight lines of Syriac; eleven 
hours forging. 

"Friday, June 22, twelve hours 
forging. 

"Saturday, June 23, fifty pages 
natural philosophy; ten hours forg- 
ing." 

And here are the totals of that one 
week's record: 

Cuvier's Theory of the Earth, sixty 
pages; 

French, ninety-nine pages; 

Hebrew, one hundred thirty-five 
lines; 

Syriac, sixteen lines; 

Danish, ten lines; 

Polish, nine lines; 

Bohemian, ten lines; 

Natural philosophy, fifty pages; 

Astronomy, fifty pages; 

Forging, sixty-five hours. 

In other words, this man put in 
one hour more than eight days of 
eight hours each, in six days, at the 
forge, and did all this reading and 
study besides. 

Here again, we see some of the 
ways of genius—just hard work and 
then some more hard work. 


I NEVER TIRE of telling how Lin- 
coln worked hard all day and then 
sat up studying half the night—and 
sometimes all night—by the light of 
a pine-knot fire. Or how he walked 
twelve miles after his day's work to 
borrow а book, read it that night, 
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and then walked back to return it be- 
fore beginning another day's work. 
Genius again. 


ALL THIS IS merely introductory to 
a few words I have to say in regard 
to reading and study. 

Benjamin Franklin, Elihu Burritt, 
and Abraham Lincoln are only exam- 
ples of the kind of men who achieve 
great success. 

Study the lives of a hundred of 
слет, taken from any dictionary or 
enclycopedia of biography. 

By far the larger majority of them 
had the same insatiable thirst for 
knowledge. They worked hard— 
harder than other men—and then 
they put in their spare time in read- 
ing and study. And it was much 
more study than reading. 

Knowledge is power—at least 
latent power. And without knowl- 
edge there is no power. 

It is an old saying that a man is 
worth only a dollar a day from his 
ears down. . All he can earn more 
than a dollar a day he has to make 
by the use of his brains. And brains 
without knowledge are worthless. 

But knowledge by itself is only 
latent power. 

Some wise maker of verse has had 
something to say about 


“The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 


Applied knowledge is power. 
And you cannot apply your knowl- 
edge unless you are truly educated. 
There you have the key that un- 
locks all the doors to success—educa- 
tion. | 
Far more important to Benjamin 
Franklin than the knowledge he 
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gained by his reading was the educa- 
tion he got by his laborious writing 
out, in his own words, of the thoughts 
he had gained by that reading, and 
by his painstaking comparison of his 
writings with the original. 

Far more important to Elihu Bur- 
ritt than the knowledge he gained 
from his study of books, was the 
education he gained by the feeding 
of his mind and its exercise in 
thought, translation, lecturing, and 


writing. 
Far more valuable to Abraham 
Lincoln than the knowledge he 


gained during the hours before the 
pine-knot fire in the little log cabin 
of his father, was the education he 
gained by his meditation on that 
knowledge while he was following 
the plow or splitting rails, and his de- 
bates with other young men in the 
neighborhood. 


You ARE NO doubt a great reader. 
It is a habit of the modern man and 
woman. 

Books, magazines, and newspapers 
are produced by the thousand tons in 
this day of cheap printing. 

Every town and village almost has 
its public library, with its stacks of 
books. 

Much of this "literature" is not 
mental food—it contains neither 
valuable knowledge nor the possi- 
bility of healthful exercise for the 
mind. 

Many magazine articles and books 
are good—contain valuable informa- 
tion—but do not present it in the 
right form for the busy man. 

There are rows upon rows of 
books in every public library that you 
and I and nearly all other people pass 
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by with scarcely a glance. We do not 
even know their titles, much less 
anything about the nature of their 
contents. 

There are a great many books 
that are good—contain useful and 
practical knowledge. We read them. 
But how much good does the reading 
do us? How much education do we 
get out of the reading? 


Let us examine our word education 
a little. 

You remember that education is 
the development of the positive quali- 
ties of the intellect, feelings, will, and 
body of a man or woman. 


And that development is accom- 
plished—always and in every one— 
by the dual process of nourishment 
and use. 

Now you and I get our mental 
nourishment partly from reading and 
study. 

The knowledge and the ideas in 
the books, magazines, and newspa- 
pers that we read and study is a part 
of our mental food. And there is 
much in that analogy. 

You know that food for the body 
must be wholesome—not poisonous. 


You know, too, that even whole- 
some food will not properly nourish 
the body—may even poison it—un- 
less that food is well chewed before 
it is swallowed. In other words, it 
must be "'Fletcherized." 

And that is not enough. Whole- 
some food, well chewed, will not 
nourish your body unless it is 
digested. You have learned by ex- 
perience, if not from hygienists, that 
your body must be given comparative 
rest after a meal, and that several 
hours must elapse between meals in 
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order that the food eaten may be 
digested and assimilated. 

Similarly, what you read and study 
must be wholesome. It must be thor- 
oughly analyzed as you read and 
study. And you must take time to 
digest and assimilate it. In other 
words, you must reflect and meditate 
upon that you learn—think it out— 
discover its relation to what you 
already know and to the practical af- 
fairs of your life. 

The similarity between physical 
education and mental education holds 
good also in the other part of the 
dual process—use. 

The body gains no strength or 
growth from the chewing, swallow- 
ing, digestion, and assimilation of 
even wholesome food unless the 
muscles are used—exercised. 

And so your intellect, feelings, and 
will, get little or no development 
from the analysis, digestion, and as- 
similation of knowledge and ideas 
unless you use what you learn. 

Someone has said that you do not 
fully know a thing until you have 
done it. And there is a great deal of 
truth in the saying. 


THE TROUBLE with most people 
to-day is not that they do not read 
enough, but that they read too much. 

Most people read too much of the 


wrong kind of "literature," and not 
enough of the right kind. 
And even those who do read 


enough of the right kind of mental 
food do not Fletcherize, digest, as- 
similate, and use it. 

There is a splendid lesson in one 
of Arthur Brisbane’s editorials in the 
New York Evening Journal on this 
subject. It is so good that I re-print 
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it here entire. You may have read it 
when it appeared. If so, read it 
again, and chew it well this time. 
Then reflect upon it—digest it. Make 
the idea a part of your mental fiber 
—assimilate it. Then act upon it— 
use it. 


Here is what Mr. Brisbane says: 


In Wooster, Ohio, John McSweeney lives, 
practises law, reads a good deal, thinks a great 
deal more than he reads, and writes rarely, but 
always to the point—an excellent combination. 

Newspapers. in Ohio comment upon Mr. 
McSweeney’s statement that what this world 
and the great majority of people in it read is 
not five feet, or five yards, or five miles of 
books, but about FIVE INCHES of a library 
containing the best things that have been written 
and the things best for the man who reads 
them. 

This newspaper indorses and thanks John 
McSweeney for the suggestion. 


A-five-inch library would mean one big, thick 
book, which might present all of the most im- 
portant facts in the world, and enough of the 
most beautiful and important writing. 

If the millions could take such a book five 
inches thick, properly prepared, and slowly think 
their way through it, giving to every thought in 


the book much thought of their own, we should : 


have in America an educated, thinking people, 
instead of a people that industriously forgets the 
education of early youth and thinks rarely above 
the level of a vaudeville entertainment, a murder 
mystery or a political campaign. 


Anybody can spin out and sell yards and 
miles of books—but not anybody can read them. 
So far as the nation as a whole is concerned you 
might say truly that nobody reads them. 

It would be very foolish to hand a tin can full 
of condensed milk, securely sealed up, to a baby 


two days old and tell him to help himself. He 
might try his toothless gums on the can. He 
might fumble at it with his feeble fingers. But 


he could not possibly get anything out of it. Ап 
older human being and a can opener would be 
indispensable to keep such a baby from starving. 

If you handed a sealed up can of milk to a 
new-born child you would be no more ridiculous 
as a baby feeder than are some so-called educa- 
tori and distributors of libraries. 

A great public library packed with the thou- 
sands of books simply means to the ordinary 
man something out of which he can get nothing. 
It is too big, too over-powering, too confusedly 
heterogeneous. The ordinary man that really 
needs an education looks with admiration at the 
fine building and the rows of books and goes 
home. 
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Five inches of solid education, properly 
chosen, legibly printed, explained with an intel- 
ligent context, divided up into doses suitable to 
the average mind—that is what the people need. 

No more important work could be done in this 
world than the selection and the wide dis- 
semination of that which would form the basis 
of an education for the average man, an outline 
of such knowledge as man possesses thus far, and 
selections from human thought chosen for beauty 
of expression or power of conception. 


In his five-inch library, which Mr. John 
McSweeney describes partly in a humorous and 
partly in a serious vein, there are some of the 
best selections. Our readers can get any of them 
Бу going to the public library and asking for 
them. 

Chapter 10 on “Habit,” in Professor James’ 
Psychology. That tells you about yourself. 

The chapter on “Supreme Regrets,” in Lord 
Rosebery’s “Last Days of Napoleon.” The bit- 
terness of ambition gone astray is told there. 

Chapter 12, of Lecky's "Map of Life,” the 
chapter that deals with management of char- 
acter. Every man has that problem. 

Chapter 7, of Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus’”—an 
active mind finds thousands of thoughts in the 
few words of that chapter. 

Chapters 6, 7 and 8, of Benjamin Franklin’s 
“Autobiography.” Whoever reads those chap- 
ters will probably read the rest. T 

"Compensation," by Emerson. Е 

Chapter 9, of “The Wonders of Life” Фу 
Haeckel, and the chapters on “Science and!(K- 
ligion," in Haeckel's "Riddle of the Ие!" 
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get busy and compile one for our- 
selves,—aided, perhaps, by John 
McSweeney’s suggestions. 


I HAVE USED the word analysis in 
referring to reading and study—have 
called it mental Fletcherizing. 

Let me explain a little more fully 
just what I mean by this term. I can 
do this best by a concrete illustration. 

Take any article in this magazine 
and read it over in the ordinary way. 

When you have finished, close the 
magazine and try to recall the sub- 
stance of what you have read. Мое 
carefully just how much you can re- 
member of what the author said. 

Then read the article over, para- 
graph by paragraph, stopping at the 
end of each to write down, in your 
own words, the gist of that para- 
graph. Put the whole thought of the 
author into one sentence, one phrase, 


or one word, if possible. As you do: 


this, fix in your mind, clearly, the 
relation of each paragraph to the 
theme or central thought of the arti- 
cle, and to the paragraphs that have 
preceded it. 

When you have finished, put aside 
the magazine and what you have 
written, stand off from yourself, and 
take a look at the mental picture of 
that article you have painted in your 
mind. See how clear and accurate it 
is in all its details. See how much 
more easily you will remember the 
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thought of the author. See how much 
more practical the ideas have become 
to you. You know that you could use 
them, now, at the first opportunity, 
and use them intelligently. This will 
be especially true after you have re- 
flected upon them in relation to your 
life or your work and their problems. 

This process is what I call analyti- 
cal reading. After you have had 
some practice in it, you may be able 
to do it without stopping to write 
down the gist of each paragraph. 
You may find it sufficient to make a 
mental note of it instead. 


А MAN ONCE said to me: “Edison 
was born a genius—his success is due 
to the lucky accident of birth. I was 
born mediocre. My mediocrity is 
also the result of the lucky accident 
of birth." 

And I answered and said unto 
him: ‘Tell me, have you worked as 
hard at developing your talents as 
Edison has at developing his ?" 

And he had to admit that he had 
not. 

“Then,” I said, "how can you pos- 
sibly know that you were born less 
fortunately endowed than Edison? 
How do you know but that, if you 
had worked as hard, you might have 
succeeded even more brilliantly ?" 

And he had to admit that he 
didn't know. 

You get the idea? 
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Weak men seek to accommodate themselves to condi- 
tions. A strong man makes the conditions accommodate | 


` — James Wood Pogue 
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Completion of Law of the Three Threes 


By ANNA GRIFFITH SHELDON” 


The Last Triad—Relax Right—Recreate Right 
Sleep Right | 


HEN you dust, dust. When you 

play, play. When you rest, rest. 

We trust you have been pos- 

sessed by the thoughts in the foregoing 
articles, Mother- Teacher. 

We hope you have so availed yourself of 
the truths contained in them, that you now 
possess and practice daily, the exercises and 
suggestions given for the betterment of 
yourself and the coming dear one. 

If you have been practicing all of your 
rights up to this point you are feeling right 
toward the world and toward yourself. 
You have a well-ordered home and well- 
groomed family. 

You are looking your best and feeling 
fine. 

You see it does work out this way— 
when you Think Right, Breathe Right, 
Drink Right, Exercise Right, Cleanse 
Right and Eat Right yourself. You im- 
prove the source from which the members 
of your growing family draw their daily 
inspiration for greater endeavor. “Аз unto 
the bow the cord is, so unto the man is 
woman." 

What an AREA mother thinks, says, 
and does is the criterion for those who know 
her best. 

i Relax Right 


To your husband and children “an ounce 
of mother is worth a pound of clergy.” 

Whether you are doing all the work of 
the household yourself or whether you are 
directing the doing of it through others, 
provided the greater part of the day is 
filled with the interests of your family, you 
are entitled to a daily vacation. 

You are busy mothers. Yes, I know you 
are! All mother teachers are busy women! 
No one has such a variety of things to do 
or look after in a day. 

You will be glad to know that the 
Seventh Right is a command to let go, 
loosen the tension and slacken the body 
elastics, the muscles! 


*Copyright, 1911, by Anna Griffith Sheldon. 
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The command is Relax Right. 

Many mothers work and work and never 
think of letting go a minute except to eat 
and drink hastily at meal time. 


'The old routine—the same morning, 
noon and night. Tight tension all day, and 
so tired they cannot sleep when night 
comes. | 

Many mothers are always hurrying, 
straining every nerve to accomplish their 
work and never reserving a moment to 
draw to themselves more energy. This is 
especially wrong when the mother is in- 
tending to bring a new human plant into 
the home-garden. 

We must digest the truth that capacity 
for work depends, as I told you in the last 
article, upon the energy we have to give 
out while working. 

Your highest work, Mother-Teacher, 
is the culture of your new human plant. 
You will be fairly and rightly judged by 
the qualities which reveal themselves in the 
unfolding of this, your chief work. 

As the blossom reveals to the morning 
that which was covered in its seed, so shall 
the quality of your work be revealed when 
your babe looks out upon the world. 

* Let us do all we can to have these quali- 
ties the highest—our human blossom a fair 
product of AREA development. 

Someone has truly said, "The real differ- 
ence between men is energy.” We replen- 
ish our energy through the last triad of the 
three threes, or the Law of Endurance. 
We get energy while Relaxing because we 
are non-resisting. We get energy while 
Recreating because we are less tense than 
we are while Thinking Right, Breathing 
Right, Drinking Right, Exercising Right, 
Cleansing Right and Eating Right. We 
store energy while we sleep right, for then 
we are non-resisting and most receptive to 
the life-principle. We take it for granted 
that you are a good believer in AREA 
philosophy. Among other things, then, 
you are a causationist. А causationist is one 
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who knows that nothing comes by luck or 
chance, but that law governs everything. 

We are trying to tell how to cultivate 
the human plant prenatally, according to 
the principles given in AREA philosophy— 
Why are we doing this? 

Because we know that the betterment of 
the human race is the first question of the 
day. The need for scientific knowledge of 
the law that governs prenatal culture should 
be common knowledge. The betterment of 
the birth right ,of unborn individuals is 
the most direct way to accomplish our ob- 
ject; the betterment of the human race. 
“Happiness is the prime object of human ex- 
istence." Fatherhood is the prime object 
of man. Motherhood is the prime object 
of woman. 

We know successful fatherhood and 
motherhood is governed by law as are all 
other things. 

. We know happiness crowns the lives of 
successful fathers and mothers— 

We believe scientific fatherhood and 
motherhood is the greatest of all professions. 

We know that happiness on the part of 
the parents is a first requisite in culture of 
the human plant. The mother should be 
especially happy at this time. Alas, so many 
are not so. 

Service and Right Work applied on the 
part of all members of the household is the 
key which unlocks the door to happiness. 

You have your profession, Mother- 
Teacher, serve well in your profession of 
motherhood and feel the importance of 
your work. 

Make yourself right and through right 
suggestion your coming babe right. "When 
you have done this, the rest will take care 
of itself. For others must come to арргес- 
iate your beautiful influence—nothing else 
is so contagious as the ease of love and 
service. 

But we mothers must not work all the 
time. 

We desire success. 

Success is governed by law. 

'The law of Endurance is one of the im- 
portant laws governing success. 


Relax Right 


The Seventh Command in the Law of 
Endurance is Relax Right—There are 
mothers who would feel guilty if they sat 
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down for a five minutes rest at eleven 
in the morning and again at three in the 
afternoon. 

To lie down at such times would be to 
them a sign of shiftlessness. 

Even while they are growing a new 
human plant they would hesitate to Relax 
Right. 

Many of the grown-ups of today who 
are depleted in energy are the product of 
mothers who unconsciously committed the 
sin of omission with regard to Relaxing 
Right. They were so busy they had no 
time to rest. When someone suggested 
rest, I hear these mothers of the past say, 
"How can I, it is out of the question!" 
But if they had listened their present 
human monuments would be more symmet- 
rical, more enduring today. 

'These mothers did not know they were 
disobeying the Seventh Command in the 
law of Endurance, this important law 
which governs success. 

We do know differently today. It is 
so plain that a mother must have energy 
herself and energy plus, that she may give 
abundantly, to the little one in her keeping 
without seriously depleting her own 
energy supply. 

Even if you are almost distracted by 
your strenuous duties, let down and rest 
anyway. 

It is a small matter to sit down right 
now, when you need to, after standing 
several hours. 

If you have been sewing or bending over 
some work all morning, it is an easy matter 
to stand up right now. Do not forget. 
“Do it right right now." It fits here too! 

It is not always necessary to lie down 
although it is well to have the body change 
its position and rest its weight on bed or 
couch, instead of the feet. 


How to Relax 


While relaxing, close the eyes, drop the 
arms listlessly by the sides, and forget 
everything, your body included—for say 
five minutes. 

There are people who have trained them- 
selves to relax and sleep for five minutes, 
by the clock. 

I have seen this point perfectly demon- 
strated by a former teacher of mine. After 
long -and tedious hours of vocal culture, 
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she would be quite worn out. She had so 
trained herself that from twelve to twelve 
ten she enjoyed perfect relaxation and sleep 
in a Morris chair kept in her studio for this 
purpose. E 

Try it, tired mother. Try it, especially 
you busy expectant mother. All mothers 
are entitled to it. You are breaking law if 
you disregard it. 

Believe me, you will enjoy the break, 
the novelty will delight you, and you will 
wonder how you managed to get'on so 
long without it. You will note that your 
work is sooner and better finished for 
having had relaxation. 

You will keep younger, and baby will 
not have a worried, weazen appearance 
when it arrives. 

Enjoy your relaxation. 

It is your privilege. This is really 
your chance to remove the weight of all 
burdens and gain the energy which is to 
carry you further along. 

Relax both the body and the mind. 

You never let your coal supply get so 
low: as the last shovelful before ordering 
more fuel. 

Do not work without relaxation, until 
your energy is low. 

Energy is the spiritual fuel which feeds 
your human engine, and moves both your 
physical and mental machinery. 

The outward visible sign of energy is 
Endurance. It is this that makes your life 
go round. So Relax Right. 


You want the fullest development pos- 
sible of all the good things AREA philos- 
ophy has to offer for yourself and child. 
Reserve time consciously to Relax Right. 


Some mothers carry all the burdens of 
home and family while the first period of 
the education of their child is going on— 
when one is in good health it is far better 
to be fully occupied and active. In any case 
be wise and take your rest time. 

Work and enough of it is a panacea for 
all troubles. Мое we say enough work. 
Busy days are happy days if we are philos- 
ophers of the right kind, and remember 
that "every seeming disadvantage may be 
turned into a real advantage." 

Daily worries frequently seem mount- 
ains when in reality they are only mole- 


hills. 
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Here is a quotation that will assist us 
“They who live 
in a worry, invite death to hurry.” - 

We are most easily annoyed when our 
nerves are at high tension. 

If we do not loosen the tension by re- 
serving intervals for relaxation, we must 
wear out just as an engine does that is 
run overtime without the necessary oiling 
and repairs. 

You would not so treat your sewing 
machine, piano-player or talking machine. 
Are these of greater importance than your- 
self and child? 

Then stopping to let go is an important 
part of the law of Endurance. These rest 
intervals will swell the amount of endur- 
ance you need to surmount the innumer- 
able “musts” we encounter during this life 
of ours. 

You will need Endurance, you know, to 
bring the little human plant, from the 
darkness of invisibility into the brightness 
of a new day and the heart of the family. 
Again consciously reserve time to Relax 


Right. 


“Wisdom and Love have ordered all the Past, 
All shal] be blessedness and joy at last, 

Cast off the cares that have so long oppressed 
Rest Sweetly, Rest." 


Steal not these intervals. 

Despise them not. 

Rather revel in them and realize energy 
from them. 


Eighth Right, Recreate Right 


To Recreate Right does not mean the 
same as Relax Right. At first glance they 
may seem to mean almost the same thing— 

'This is the difference: 

To Relax Right means to let go. То 
Recreate Right means to think and do the 
things that will bring a variety in our 
thoughts and actions. 

'This may be done in numerous ways— 

We may read an entertaining book, play, 
sing, row, drive, ride, motor, hear a good 
concert or view an uplifting drama. 

Give the flowers some care. Enjoy the 
front porch. 

Take a siesta in the hammock, enter- 
tain friends or visit them. 

To Recreate we are in action and re- 
create ourselves from the renewed interest 
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and added enthusiasm we gain from change 
of thought and environment. 

We should daily afford ourselves recrea- 
tion, Mother-Teacher. 

Do something different from the regular 
routine. 

In the first period of Education it will 
be most beneficial to the child to visit the 
Art Gallery. 

Here you will see the finest models of 
beautifully formed men and women 
chiselled from purest marble by artist 
hands. | 

An hour with great pictures is also ex- 
cellent. If you are living in a large city, 
you have these splendid opportunities thrust 
upon you—you may also walk in the beau- 
tiful park and talk with mother nature 
about her birds, skies and flowers. 

If in the country you have an hour in 
the fields or woods in the great out of 
doors. 

Make your recreation period ' include 
something different, but always something 
for the betterment of our baby and self. 
Always something to increase our AREA 
development. 

The thoughts we think, the things we 
see, hear, taste, touch and do must be of 
quality to insure through suggestion, 
AREA development for the new human 
plant. 

Perhaps the little plant is soon to be 
transplanted from its first nursery to the 
favorable environment of a sunny nook in 
the well-cultivated AREA home garden. 
If the first nursery has been in order and 
baby's first environment favorable, the 
first period of baby's education is now com- 
pleted, for it is while baby is growing in 
the dark, that it absorbs the principles and 
precepts you suggest to it. When this first 
training is right you will find further 
training, in the day nursery the parental 
period of education, an easy matter. 

If your child is to have innate refine- 
ment, and that rare attribute called insight, 
include it in baby's mental equipment while 
it is in its first nursery. Later you will be 
delighted to behold these things in your 
child, for as it unfolds it will reveal these 
good things to you, in the parental period 
of education. 
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Be certain that your recreation period is 
spent in right environment. - 


The Environment of Recreation 


Right environment is so important be- 
cause of the positive suggestions you will 
get from it. 

А five cent theatre is a common pastime 
for many today—such entertainment is 
often amusing and often educational. But 
clandestine lovemaking with kidnapping 
accessories and duels ending in murders 
and the downfall of the hero or heroine is 
not the right environment, not the right 
material to digest if you would Recreate 
Right. The suggestions derived from such 
scenes are depressing, not inspiring. ‘They 
leave their impress but not a positive im- 
print. It will not uplift you then. It will 
not better your little one. So know the 
character of the play or the roll of films 
you are to view. Do not make a trash 
garret of your beautiful mental staircase. 

We have sufficient of the mediocre and 
undesirable things in life thrust upon us 
without seeking them out. 

Right Environment when taking recrea- 
tion is as important, now, as it will be later, 
when you take your son or daughter out 
with you during your Recreation periods. 

Many people think they recreate them- 
selves when in reality they desecrate them- 
selves. 

High-grade entertainments and pastimes 
can be found if we take the trouble to look 
for them. Ў 


Some Suggestions for Recreation 


Remember to keep cheerful, laugh often 
at the right things, "Be merrie in God." 

Reserve time to Recreate Right. 

We know time is short for mothers for 
they know how to use their time. Their 
main difficulty lies not in divising means to 
fill their time, but in making proper divi- 
sion of time, that it may include intervals 
of Relaxation and Recreation. 

'The times are getting better, though, in 
this respect. Many mothers have become 
mother-teachers. These realize that sew- 
ing, mending and housekeeping, right, are 
essentials that can be accomplished and yet 
have some time to devote to self-improve- 
ment. These realize that it is comrade- 
ship and the consciousness that interde- 
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pendence is the relationship which should 
exist between parents and children rather 
than solely absolute authority: on the part 
of the parents, and self-suppression, the 
portion of the children. 

In the modern order of things the mother 
does not assume all the burdens and sacri- 
fices for all the members of the family—no, 
she wisely reserves a portion of the variety 
of life for herself and makes a division of 
labor which in itself dissolves the weight 
of many burdens. | 

She takes time to improve herself, that 
she may be a companion as well as a coun- 
sellor. А part of the day she has for rec- 
reation. A part of this period she devotes 
to the cultivation of her own mind. 

If she had an accomplishment before 
marriage, she keeps it up. 

She takes part in club work or church 
work, once a week. 

She does something to identify herself 
with outside influences that refresh and im- 
prove her own outlook on life. 


This helps to keep her cheerful and com- 
panionable because she feels that she has a 
period of freedom from the regular routine 
of duties. 


Regular routine while desirable, may be- 
come monotonous. One kind of food, no 
matter how wholesome, may become dis- 
tasteful to us if we are permitted to have 
nothing else. 

'The idea that “пом you are married, 
you will have no further need of your ac- 
complishments" is queer and out of date. 
Mother needs more education than any- 
body else. She is constantly giving out, 
and her influence is so strongly felt that she 
should have only the best to shower upon 
those near and dear to her. 


Mothers resemble that post over there 
in the garden, the one which supports 
that great rose vine. It needs bracing, now 
and again, that its endurance may not be 
shaken. 

Just so, we need relaxation and recrea- 
tion that we may replenish our store of 
knowledge, and that our endurance may not 
be depleted, for mother is the source, 
the mainspring in the hearts of her child- 


ren before birth and for many years after 
birth. 
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You know great rivers, great geysers, 
great oil wells, are great because of the con- 
stant inpouring and abundant supplies fed 
them by ‘their Earth-mother. 

The mother of human-plants must feed 
and draw on the fountain of true Educa- 
tion, that she may supply her children 
abundantly through suggestion, thoughts 
and actions before and after*birth. 

Be a mother-teacher. Neglect not your 
self-improvement, then you will not fail to 
feed the essentials needed to make your little 
one an AREA man or woman. 


Reserve time for the development of your 
own ability, reliability, endurance and 
action that you may make your little one 
right. 

"Use good books as bees use flowers." 

'This quotation does not mean that you 
will grow wiser by always reading—you 
must think over and digest what you read, 
and when possible tell it to someone else. 

In this way good books will do you a 
great service in giving health and vigor to 
your mind. 

Recreate then to replenish your power of 
endurance and your self-improvement. 


Sleep Right Our Ninth Right 


Only those who enjoy Right Work 
thoroughly executed enjoy the luxury of 
well-earned sleep. 

For such there is joy in living. 

When we sleep right, we let go com- 
pletely, unwind the tension spring, until 
there is no tightness in any part of mind or 
body. 

We just breathe deeply and partake, un- 
consciously of a repast which so strengthens 
and refreshes us that we awaken to feel 
like new creatures. We have more energy 
and more endurance. 

Some mothers require more sleep than 
others— nine hours of peaceful gentle sleep 
is enough for anyone in health. Less will 
answer in many cases. 

The Mother Teacher Gardener should 
sleep when she feels like it. Little naps are 
most beneficial for you. 

Let your relaxation and recreation per- 
iods include a napping time if you are 
drowsy during the day. You see you are 
giving double measure of energy while 
practicing the Nine Rights and you 
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need to sleep right, and when you feel the 
need of it. 

The fulfilment of this Right is demanded 
if you are to attain and preserve your legit- 
imate and practicable ideal — namely an 
AREA child. 

Remember it is through the mother 
teacher's understanding of AREA prenatal 
culture that the human race may be im- 
proved. 

We see, frequently, now in the press and 
elsewhere, something is materially wrong 
with our educational systems, our boys and 
girls are not all that they should be," or 
“The human race must be improved to 
save the nation.” 

The human race does need scientific 
treatment. The animals and plants are 
being looked after much better in this par- 
ticular than is the family of human plants. 

Plants and agimals cannot think and act 
for themselves along the line of scientific 
self-improvement. 

The infinite has so endowed us that we 
may by earnest seeking and practice apply 
in our own lives the knowledge given on 
the subject of AREA Prenatal Culture. 
The parents are the instruments through 
which these results are obtained. 

'The mother teacher is the sacred vessel 
which holds the rare compound. 

This compound when rightly mortared 
together results in a rounded-out human 
individual. А great number of these 
human individuals will make a wonderful 
human race. : 

Those who are young and those who are 
old, but, it must be those who think, may 
become members of this new race. 

By the grace of the thinking mother- 
teacher the little future members of the 
new race will be born. 

What is the straight road to happiness? 
The one called Endurance Road. This 
road is kept straight and clean by the ap- 
plication of the three threes. The nine 
rights. They are, Think Right, Breathe 
Right, Drink Right, Exercise Right, 
Cleanse Right, Eat Right, Relax, Recreate 
and Sleep Right. 

The certain knowledge of success which 
the observance of AREA laws and-prin- 
ciples will bring to men and women who 
are already with us and the birthright 
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mother teachers will bring to the unborn 
through AREA prenatal culture is the 
solution to the problem "How shall we 
grow better men and women? How shall 
we improve the human race!" 


We are not boasting! 


AREA Philosophy has already done so 
much for thousands of its students. 


'The photographs of several new AREA 
plants give a full account of the accurate 
operation of these laws. 

Now Sleep Right. Sleep on the right 
side as the heart is relieved of all unneces- 
sary pressure. 

Avoid draughts in the sleeping-room. 

Use light covering and low pillows. 

Turn out the light. Open the window. 


Repeat to yourself, "Be still, and sleep 
my soul, for gentle footed night in softly 
shadowed stole, hides all the day from 
sicht." 


“The difference 'twixt optimist and 
pessimist is droll: the optimist sees the 
doughnut and the pessimist sees the hole” — 
Exchange. 


Which leads a wit to remark that this 
is probably due to the fact that the optimist 
has mostly doughnut and the pessimist 
mostly hole.—C. R. Lippmann. 


Youth’s Aspiration 


By William Blunt 


Like a bird, I tho’t that I could spring 
From my poor, lowly plane, and climb 
The sky, and leave below my wing 
The rough old earth; but Time 
Has taught me that my feet must plod, 
And any grace or wisdom that I learn, 
Must come by stumbling o’er the clod 
The share of Life up-turns. 


When the day is hot and dusty 
And your temper’s turnin’ in, 
When it seems your bein’ punished 
For most everybody’s sins— 
When to smile would crack your visage, 
And to laugh would wreck your frame, 
Just take a chance on doin’ both, 
An’ you won't feel quite the same. 
—Selected. 


The Triumph of Failure 


By ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


ND so you tell me you have failed. 
Hope, like morning sunlight, 
smiled upon you at the outset. 

Youth, fresh and dewy, sparkled in your 
eyes and glowed in your veins. 

Courage and faith made stout your heart 
and steady your hand. 

Enthusiasm smoothed out the roughnesses 
of the way and took from the weight of 
the burdens. 

Happiness in your quest and peace and 
contentment in its success seemed yours. 

You sang as you went, and there was 
laughter in the song. 

Then clouds of disillusionment and 
doubt began to hide the face of your sun 
of hope. The chill rains of illness and 
weakness took the place of the dews of 
youth. 

But your courage and your faith grew 
with the difficulties you had to overcome. 

A deep, strong, earnestness developed 
out of your enthusiasm. 

Happiness eluded your eager grasp, but 
you pursued the ideal. 

Peace and contentment departed from 
your pillow, but you worked the harder 
to ease the pain. 

Cheerfully and with determination you 
met the difficulties that piled up before 
you. With an energy that counted not 
your strength and knew no hours of ease 
you toiled on toward your goal. 

The strong oaks in which you had placed 
your trust proved to be but broken reeds. 
Hands that should have been held out to 
help, carried weapons against you. 

But, with loving patience and a spirit 
free from bitterness, you took up your own 
burdens and the added burdens of others. 

The weakness and the treachery of men 
drove daggers into your great heart and 
drew lines of sadness in your face, but 
you forgave and helped and forgave again. 

The clouds grew blacker and hung 
lower, the path you traveled was narrower, 
steeper and more rugged. The difficulties 
heaped mountain high, and you were alone. 

Even then your courage did not falter. 
Even then your determination took more 
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and more of the nature of the granite 
walls that rose before you. 

You would not, could not, fail. 

Darkness came on and the storm howled 
around you. 

The cold crept into your very heart. 

Buffeted, torn and spent, you struggled 

on. 
Ah, you were godlike then! 
Yes, even then, though your spirit was 
tortured with anguish and numbed with 
the first dull crushing of despair, you smiled 
into the faces of others and worked 
the very fierceness of your pain into use- 
fulness. 

But, at last, the end came. 

The beautiful ideals that had ever lured 
you on were hurled down from their high 
place and rolled into the morass of defeat, 

'The Vision that had, through all the 
terrors of the superhuman task, sustained 
and inspired you, faded. 

And you think that you failed. 

Yes, perhaps, as men count failure. 

But, in the sight of God and angels—in 
the sight of those who Understand, you 
won. | 

Your struggle was a triumph—a greater 
triump than most successes. 

So, what of the future? 

You tell me you are afraid to try again. 

You shrink, not from the trials, not from 
the hardships of the struggle, not even 
from the bitterness of failure. 

But you feel that others suffered and 
lost when you went down to “defeat” the 
first time, and you dread the thought of 
the pain you would so unwillingly inflict 
upon others were you to “fail” again. 

I will not remind you of the difficulties 
that, all unknown to you, beset your path 
at the very outset of your first venture. I 
will say nothing of the conditions that 
made the realization of your first Vision 
impossible from the beginning. 

Let me tell you, instead, of the wisdom 
vou have gained by the experience—of the 
insight into human character—of the wider 
and deeper knowledge of life and its prob- 
lems. 
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Listen a moment while I speak of the 
richness and sweetness of spirit your suffer- 
ings have given you—of the strength and 
refinement of character that is yours as a 
result of the problems you solved—of the 
truth and beauty and goodness that are 
yours because you tried so hard, so long 
and so faithfully. 

Would you withhold all these priceless 
gifts, lest in the bestowing of them you 
again meet what you call failure? 

Is all that you have learned to go for 
naught? 

No, your former triumph—for it is that 
—was given you that you might set up 
more beautiful ideals than those you lost— 
and attain them. 

Your earlier Vision faded only that you 
might realize a nobler, more splendid 
Vision. 

Your youthful dream of happiness was 
rudely dispelled so that a brighter, better 
dream might come true. 
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See, the sun of hope is shining. 

Clouds come and go, but the sun shines 
on forever. : 

'True, the dew of the early morning is 
gone, but the blessed rains of that storm 
you thought so terrifying have gone deep 
into the soil and given more vigorous life. 

Long as the hours have seemed, it is not 
yet noon. The best part of life's day is 
still before you. 

Your life calls for completion—nothing 
else is logical, nothing else is sane, nothing 
else will satisfy. 

Come, forget your fears, face the East, 
and with nobler courage, stronger faith and 
greater love, go in and win. 

'Then, when the sun sets and the even- 
ing hour has come, with its beauty, its 
quiet and its restfulness, peace shall be 
vour dwelling place, contentment shall 
glow upon your hearthstone and you will 
find that happiness has been with you all 
the way. 


Aim Straight 


By JESSIE L. 


N EVER say die! The game’s not up 
because you missed fire yesterday. 

“Each day is a fresh beginning, 

Every morn is the world made new.” 

Missed by а hair's breadth, did you? 

Well, the chances are that tomorrow 
vou'll hit the bull's-eve. 

It's the failure of today that makes the 
success of tomorrow. Every failure spots 
a slough-hole and marks it for future 
avoidance. You'll finger the trigger a trifle 
more securely tomorrow. 

Keep your equilibrium. Hold on to 
your courage. So long as you keep your 
inner dwelling swept and garnished, ready 
to come home to, failure cannot down you. 

Get still in your soul, then make brain 
and fingers hustle. Successful work is 
white-heat work. White-heat is flameless, 
smokeless. The whice-heat of vour soul 
will consume your customer's doubts. 

White-heat is intensest, finest vibration, 
but it appears still. The wheel that is 
making nist rapid vibrations is the one 
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that Jooks stationary. Such a wheel you 
must be, would you turn the corn mill. 
Be white-heat, but look cool. 

Make up some powerful percussion-caps 
and store in your brain, but don’t be pre- 
vious in their use. Don’t waste your am- 
munition. Don’t try a long shot—get 
close! Take a famous general’s advice and 
“wait till you can see the whites of their 
eyes." 

Get your man nailed before you attempt 


to drive home your though:s. First key 
your vibrations to his. Wait till you feel 
the magnetic response that tells you 


you've made connection. “Twill come. If 
you're a live wire you can make the circuit. 
Then your man is yours. 


You cannot run away from a weakness; 
you must some time fight it out or perish; 
and if that be so, why not now, and where 
vou stand ?—R obert Louis Stevenson. 


'The person who considers everything 
will never decide on anything.—Italian. 


On the Way to Broad Life Areas 


By SHELDON LEAVITT, M. D. 


I. 
Laying Plans 

HEN a young man has completed 

his school attendance and feels 

himself equipped to begin life's ac- 
tive duties, it is not surprising that he looks 
out upon a career with yearning eyes and a 
hopeful spirit. What lies before him is all 
mirrored in his fancy, and the problem to be 
solved is found in building faithfully ac- 
cording to the plans and specifications furn- 
ished by his imagination. His ideals have 
been formed from his own instincts, and 
the rare bits of observation which have 
fallen to him; and happy is he whose reali- 
zation conforms in any large measure to 
those ideals. 

The Start 

It is all-important that he start right, 
since the world is full of men who have 
attempted to fit themselves into places 
where they never belonged. He must choose 
a suitable vocation, or what is still better, 
he should respond to a calling. While it is 
possible for men of talent to adapt them- 
selves to businesses of various kinds, the av- 
erage man will be likely to remain med- 
iocre unless he follows a line to which he 
is peculiarly adapted. 

With a just appreciation of the difficul- 
ties and dangers involved, and a firm re- 
solve to push his efforts to success, the young 
man enters life with high hopes of steady 
advance in the line of work which he has 
chosen. But among those who set out there 
are many who, though courageous, lack the 
perseverance and fortitude which success re- 
quires. In a good measure fortitude is a 
child of experience, and is built up in the 
life of those who furnish sterling qualities. 
One must hold the greatest confidence and 
the strongest self-reliance, and it is refresh- 
ing to see these traits well developed from 
the start. | 

It does not dampen the ardor of strong 
men to know that success is not easily at- 
tained, but always comes as a kind of com- 
pensation for strenuous effort. 'The strong- 
est men are always those whose strength 
has been acquired as the result of hard 
struggle. 
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Few young men begin their life work 
with a distinct idea of its nature and pur- 
pose. They aim at success in a general way, 
much as the hunter aims at a pigeon when 
he uses his shot gun on a whole flock of 
these birds, but they see no objective point 
toward which they can explicitly and unre- 
mittingly direct their efforts. To all such, 
life presents the perplexing and commonly 
unsolved problem of how to attain success. 


Indefinite Plans 


There are others who, when they are 
ready to begin earnest work, have chosen 
a particular line of effort, but with a pur- 
pose so flexible that they are readily drawn 
to accept the first enticing position offered 
them, whether it be in line with their pre- 
conceived purposes or not. It is to such 
that we direct a special appeal. 

The importance of laying definite and 
explicit plans at the very start so that one 
shall be able to apply all his energies with- 
out serious loss of force, is not as well 
understood by young men as it ought to 
be. To attempt to sail life’s seas without a 
distinct aim and purpose is as unwise and 
dangerous as to sail upon the broad Atlantic 
with no definite port in mind, to be blown 
hither and thither at the will of the capri- 
cious winds. 

The wise thing to do as one comes to 
the threshold of business life, is to pause 
long enough carefully to consider his own 
mental and physical equipment, his tastes 
and inclinations in their relations to busi- 
ness demands, and then to choose, in ac- 
cordance therewith, a course of activity 
from which he resolves by the grace of God, 
never to deviate. 

It is true that there are some who stum- 
ble upon success, which by chance lies di- 
rectly in their way; but this is a kind of 
success distinctly characterless and undesir- 
able. Now and then a careless prospector 
makes a great “find” and occasionally a sim- 
ple pedestrian picks up a fortune which 
somebody has carelessly dropped on the 
street; but these exceptions to the rule are 
a lure only to the weak and foolish. The 
young man of sense knows very well that he 
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cannot afford to trust this life's interests to 
the mere cast of a die. 


Studying the Situation 


No business step of importance should be 
undertaken until the young man has studied 
its true relation to his general purpose. It 
often happens that temporary expedients 
have to be adopted, owing to force of cir- 
cumstances, but even they should be made 
to fit, as far as possible, into the general 
scheme. The young man who determines 
from the start to build in a systematic way 
and after a well-defined plan, is able to 
work a variety of material into the struc- 
ture, but every part is made to bear its due 
relation to every other. Let us remember 
that there is within each of us a Deeper 
Self which acts as a guard to our personal 
interests, and which, if heeded, will conduct 
us to the desired goal. 'To this we should 
lend a large measure of confidence, and 
with it we must act in harmony would we 
be brought safely and certainly whither we 
wish to go. 

'To young men about to enter the arena 
of life's activities, we say: 


"Be well advised, and much good council take 
Before you anv business undertake. 

When undertaken, your endeavors bend 

To bring your actions to a perfect end." 


They should be well advised by those of 
experience in life, especially by those who 
have made a success of their work. The 
advice of a “пе’ег do weel" is not to be 
given a feather's weight. Those who fail 
are able to chart some of the rocks and 
eddies dangerous to business navigation, but 
their advice as to a course along which they 
have never sailed, is not to be trusted. 


Many young men are unable to discover 
in themselves particular business inclina- 
tions and qualifications, but this is due 
mainly to the fact that they have given but 
little serious thought to self-analysis. 


He who values the pleasure of the mo- 
ment above the benefits accruing from hard, . 
energetic, fatiguing effort, belongs in a 
class from which little can be expected. 

Success in a wide measure comes only to 
those who deserve it, while failure is the 
law of that common herd who cannot be 
induced faithfully to subserve their own in- 
terests. 
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'The promise of success is only to those 
who endure. The old patriot Garibaldi 
said in his appeal to young men of his day, 
“T have little to offer you in the way of im- 
mediate gain. Your enlistment under my 
banner means hardship, struggle, privation 
and perhaps death, but in the end, Victory.” 
. Io the young men just entering upon 
business life I would say: Consider well 
what you are about to do; lay carefully your 
plans; forecast the difficulties unflinchingly ; 
resolve that nothing shall prevail against 
you; remember that no man is defeated 
until he thinks himself defeated; be strong 
and of good courage, and you will surely 
win, 

This is the first of a series of articles on the 
subject of Broader Life Areas by Dr. Leavitt. 
The second will appear in the July number of 
The Business Philosopher and will take up the 


question of the choice of a life work.—Editor’s 
Note. 


IfIKnew Youand YouKnew Me 


By W. E. Cooper 


If I knew you and you knew me, 
"Tis seldom we would disagree; 
But, never having yet clasped hands, 
Both often fail to understand 

'That each intends to do what's right, 
And treat each other "honor bright." 
How little to complain there'd be 

If I knew you and you knew me. 


Whene'er we ship you by mistake, 
Or in your bill some error make, 
From irritation you'd be free 

If I knew you and you knew me. 

Or when the checks don't come on time, 
And customers send nary a line, 
We'd wait without anxiety 

If I knew you and you knew me. 


Or when some goods you “fire back,” 

Or make a "kick" on this or that, 

We'd take it in good part you see, 

If I knew you and you knew me. 

With customers ten thousand strong 
Occasionally things go wrong— 
Sometimes our fault, sometimes it's theirs— 
Forbearance would decrease all cares; 
Kind friend, how pleasant things would be 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


Then let no doubting thoughts abide 
Of firm good faith on either side; 
Confidence to each other give, 

Living ourselves, let others live; 
But any time you come this way, 
That you will call we hope and pray; 
Then face to face we each shall see 
And ГИ know you and you'll know me. 


George Westinghouse—Industrial Seer 


By ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


OU remember how it used to be when 
you and I went from Philadelphia to 
New York by the Pennsylvania. 

At Jersey City we gathered up our be- 
longings, struggled into our overcoats, 
climbed down from the train, ran for the 
ferry, and then shivered our way across the 
Hudson on a tremulous deck. When we 
landed on Manhattan Island there was 
another scramble, a rush for the exits, and 
then we caught a cab for our hotel. 

The other day I made the trip again. 

This time the train did not halt at Jer- 
sey City. Instead, it dived under the river, 
ran through a long, cool, clean “tube,” 
and came up in the most magnificent and 
beautiful railway station in the world. 


When the moving stairway had landed 
me on the street, I found myself in the very 
heart of New York city—just a step to my 
hotel. | 

I had a warm, grateful feeling in my 
heart over that difference in the service. I 
wanted to thank someone for it. And, 
while I was waiting for breakfast to be 
brought I paid silent tribute to the men 
who had made the Hudson Tunnel possi- 
ble, with its service to me and millions of 
other people. 

"There are many of these men—too many 
to mention here. 


But among them all, the name of George 
Westinghouse held my attention. 


Without his big electric locomotive the 
whole thing would have been impractica- 
ble. No one would ride through a long 
tunnel into which hundreds of engines 
were belching steam and smoke. 


That night I was on a great "limited" 
train, galloping westward at the rate of 
seventy miles an hour. 


As I snuggled into my pillow, as calm 
and unfraid as in my own bed at home, I 
thought again of George Westinghouse. 
Under the car were his air-brakes. With- 
out them no engineer would dare to run at 
the speed we were making. Every mile or 
two beside the track were this same man’s 
watchful signals, protecting us from dan- 
gers ahead and dangers behind. 
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The next morning I was in Buffalo, 
New York. 


The Man Who Made Electricity Popular 


Business took me to different parts of 
the city and into the suburbs. I went by 
trolley, thanking George Westinghouse for 
his work in the development of electric 
railroading. 

That night, standing in the midst of the 
brilliant illumination of “the Electric City,” 
I bowed again to the genius of George 
Westinghouse, who had made electric light- 
ing commercially feasible. He, too, was 
the developer of the Nernst lamp and the 
manufacturer of the Cooper Hewitt tube 
with its green light, economical of electric 
current and easiest on the eyes of all arti- 
ficial lights. 

A day or two later, I was at Niagara 
Falls. 

And the thing that held me fascinated 
was the little power house at the foot of the 
cliff. From it the wires spread for hun- 
dreds of miles in all directions, carrying 
light to cities, power to street railways and 
factories, heat to homes, broilers, toasters, 
and ovens, and electro-chemical force to 
laboratories and shops where wizardry was 
wrought with metals and minerals. 


That little power house has revolu- 
tionized many industries, and added many 
new and valuable things to the equipment 
of mankind.. 

More important than all that, it has 
shown the way to harness, for human 
service, the millions upon millions of horse- 
power of energy that is going to waste in 
great waterfalls and rapids all over the 
world. * 

And it was George Westinghouse, with 
his pioneer work on alternating currents 
and long distance transmission, who made 
the whole movement possible. 

On the trolley, running around the 
great Whirlpool, I got into conversation 
with an electrical engineer. Of course we 
talked electricity. It was in the air. 

“The time will soon come," he said, 
"when all the great trunk lines of railroad 
will discard the old, expensive, wasteful, 
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and unsanitary steam engine. In its place 
we shall see the efficient electrical locomo- 
tive. And when the time does come, it will 
be because of the Westinghouse alternat- 
ing current, single phase, electric railway 
system.” 

Westinghouse again! 


Still More “Revolutionizing” 


Less than a week later I saw this very 
system in successful operation on part of 
the main line of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railway, between New 
York and Boston. 


Works or THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT EAST 
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The man was sure that the steam tur- 
bine would eventually revolutionize in- 
dustry. 

“And who invented the steam turbine?” 
I wanted to know. I was beginning to sus- 
pect all these “revolutionary” inventions, 

"Well," said. the engineer, caressing the 
side of his nose with a bit of waste, “а man 
in England by the name of Parsons was the 
inventor. But George Westinghouse 
brought it to this country and made a suc- 
cess of it when everyone else was laughing 
at him for being a visionary.” 

Then he told me how the turbine had 
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In Boston I visited a great electric 
power house. 


Purring softly to itself was a big tur- 
_bine steam engine, whirling the heavy 
armature of an electric generator at a dizzy 
speed. ‘The engineer patted the monster 
fondly while he told me of the saving of 
fuel and labor, of the increased efficiency, 
of the high speed possible, and of many 
other advantages in the turbine that I do 
not remember now. But I do remember 
that he told me that the turbine had made 
electricity so cheap that it no longer paid 
mills and factories, within reach, to keep 
their own power plants running. 
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seemed to be just the engine to drive bat- 
tleships, ocean liners, and other vessels. 
But it had proved a disappointment be- 
cause it ran too rapidly to be efficient 
when spinning a screw propeller. “They 
have been used a little,” sighed the en- 
thusiast on turbines, “by slowing down the 
engine and speeding up the propeller. 
'That, however, was a compromise and has 
not satisfied the friends of the turbine. 
“But, they will soon be on all the boats 
now," he smiled. “George Westinghouse 
has perfected a reduction gear, and the 
United States Navy is equipping a collier 
with it for a trial run. This gear has 
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proved to be efficient in fitting the speed 
of the turbine to that of the propeller. It 
will revolutionize ocean transportation." 

There was that word “revolutionize” 
again. 

Getting a Closer View of the Man 
and His Work 

I was beginning to get deeply interested 
in George Westinghouse. 

If my information had been correct, 
here was a man, not yet sixty-five years old, 
who had put a powerful hand to the mar- 
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by the development of the block signal and 
electric switch; and who now was about 
to extend his conquests to the sea. 

I wanted to know more about him and 
his work. 

And so I went to Pittsburgh. 

The first thing I learned, when I went 
there, was that George Westinghouse, in 
addition to his other services, had been 
largely instrumental in putting Pittsburgh 
on the map.as one of the greatest industrial 
centers of the world. 


velous development of steam and electric 
railroad transportation in all parts of the 
world, who had conquered time, space, 
rivers, and mountains; who had lighted 
thousands of cities and millions of homes, 
stores, and factories; who had helped har- 
ness the force of gravitation in the water- 
falls and carry it hundreds of miles; who 
had made the silent but intensely indus- 
trious electric current cheap; who had 
made the gas engine a mechanical suc- 
cess; who had invented and made gas and 
water meters; who had made travel safe 
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He it was who discovered natural gas 
there in 1884, drilling the first well in his 
own front yard. And his many great in- 
dustries centering there have been a source 
of big income to the city and its people. 


How Ancestry Counts 


In the study of a man like George 
Westinghouse, a glance at his heredity is 
illuminating. 

From his father, who was an inventor 
and manufacturer, this man has drawn his 
inventive genius. From him, also, he in- 
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herited his great physical strength and en- 
durance, his mental vigor, and moral 
sturdiness. 

From his mother's side of the house 
come idealism, philanthropy, patriotism, 
hopefulness, and a truly prophetic vision. 

And it is the combination of these quali- 
ties, together with others that have been 
developed, that has made George Westing- 
house the doer of so many “revolutionary” 
things in the world of mechanics, elec- 
tricity, and finance. 


Mr. Westinghouse will celebrate his 


sixty-fifth birthday on the sixth of October tunnel. 
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between two freight trains. Studying the 
situation, he saw that the accident might 
have been prevented if there had been 
brakes on the train under the control of 
the engineer. 

'This thought was the germ of the air- 
brake. 

At first the little seed in the young 
man's brain sprouted slowly. He thought 
out many ways of providing a power- 
brake, controlled from the engine, but none 
of them were practicable. Then he heard 
of the use of compressed air in drilling a 
'That gave him the idea, and soon 


Power House AT NIAGARA FALLS, EQUIPPED WITH WESTINGHOUSE ALTERNATING 
CURRENT GENERATORS 


of this year. His early education was in 
public schools, high schools, the United 
States Army and the United States Navy 
during the War of the Rebellion, and 
Union College through the sophomore 
year. 

Before he was twenty-one years of age 
Mr. Westinghouse had invented a rotary 
steam engine and a multiple cylinder steam 
engine. Then he invented an arrangement 
for replacing cars upon the track. This 
was in 1865 

That same year, while traveling to 
Troy, New York, from Schenectady, the 
young inventor was delayed by a collision 
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he had made drawings of an entire air- 
brake equipment. 

But he had no capital to build a set of 
the brakes, with air-pump, pipes, and 
valves. So he showed his drawings to the 
officials of the New York Central railroad. 

“Pooh, pooh!” scoffed the wise “practi- 
cal” railroad man. And again, "Pooh, 
pooh!” 

He went to other railroad officials. 
They also scoffed. “You are a visionary 
dreamer,” they told him. 

None of them would even give the air- 
brake a trial. 
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But the man was more than a dreamer— 
he was a prophet. 

He foresaw, better than did the railroad 
men themselves, what would be the rail- 
road development of the country, and what 
an almost inexhaustible market he would 
have for his invention when once it had 
been accepted. And he knew that it 
would eventually be accepted, because it 
was right in principle. 

Besides, he had hope, faith, and daunt- 
less courage strongly developed in his gen- 
erously endowed character. 

And so he perserved. 
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In 1868 Ralph Baggaley was induced to 
take a fifth interest in the invention if he 
would provide enough money to build a 
set of brakes for an engine and four cars. 
These were built and used to equip a train 
between Pittsburgh and Steubenville. The 
first time they were used they prevented a 
collision between the train and a wagon on 
the track. 

After that the success of the air-brake 
came rapidly. 

By 1870 a corporation had been organ- 
ized and works built at Wilmerding, Penn- 
sylvania, fourteen miles from Pittsburgh. 

Now, thete is scarce a locomotive, 
freight car, or passenger coach in all the 
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world that is not equipped with the West- 
inghouse air-brake. 

And it is the same invention that en- 
ables trolley cars and elevated and subway 
trains to be run at such short intervals and 
with such safety. 

'The apparatus has been improved by 
Mr. Westinghouse and his lieutenants 
until it stands today as one of the mechani- 
cal marvels of all ages. 

I visited the works where these are 
manufactured. The buildings cover many 
acres of ground and employ three thousand 
'These are the main works. "There 


men. 
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are other factories at St. Louis, Missouri ; 
at Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; London, 
England; Hanover, Germany; Freinville, 
France, and St. Petersburg, Russia. 


Developing the Switch and 
Signal Apparatus 


In 1883, Mr. Westinghouse saw the 
possibilities of the' use of compressed air 
and electricity in the operation of railway 
switches and signals. The result was the 
organization of The Union Switch & Signal 
Company, whose big works are at Swiss- 
vale, Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps you know something of the 
value of the electro-pneumatic switch, espe- 
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cially in large terminals. If you don't, the 
railroad men do. ‘They have equipped all 
of the largest terminals in the country with 
this device. 

And the block signal system, manufac- 
tured by this same company, has increased 
the speed of trains all over the country, 
and has saved no one can tell how many 
lives. Human service! 


The Side Issue Outstrips All the Rest 


The making of signal apparatus in- 
volved electrical construction. Soon there 
was a little department in the Union 
Switch & Signal Company’s works for the 
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Next to his own inventive genius, in the 
mental equipment of this man, is his keen 
perception of the value of the inventions of 
others, and his practical way of developing 
them and making them commercially suc- 
cessful. 

When he addressed himself to the prob- 
lem of electric lighting, only the direct cur- 
rent was being used. "This type of "juice" 
is useful in its place, but it costs too much 
to transmit it long distances—takes too 
large a wire, and there is too much loss of 
power. 

But, about this 


time, a Frenchman 
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manufacture of lamps and electric lighting 
apparatus. 


At this time, electric lighting was in the 
experimental stages—was still something 
strange and wonderful to the American 
people. The systems in use were crude, 
inefficient, and expensive. But the eye of 
the prophet soon saw the great possibilities 
of development. Then the great con- 
structive, inventive, creative brain ad- 
dressed itself to the task. The result is 
that we have electric lights at low prices 
in the little village of two hundred people 
where I am writing this story. And in 
thousands of other places, big and little. 
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named Сашага had worked out а dynamo 
that produced alternating currents of elec- 
tricity. He and a man named Gibbs had 
patented the idea, but very little had been 
done to develop or apply it. 

George Westinghouse saw it. 

And when I say that he saw it, I mean 
that his vision penetrated the future. 


He saw, not the crude little invention of 
the Frenchman, but the perfected alternat- 
ing current dynamo, with its stupendously 
high voltages transmitted for long dis- 
tances over small wires, with compara- 
tively little loss. 
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He saw, not the imperfections of the in- 
vention, but electric lighting made cheap 
and universally useful. 

He saw, not the difficulties to be over- 
come, but electric railroads ramifying to 
every corner of the earth, and millions of 
mill and factory wheels driven by the 
power of clean, safe, and silent electricity. 

Yes, it could all be done. The possibili- 
ties were there. 

But how? 


'That could all be worked out by his 
engineers. That is what he paid them for. 


'The Genius and the Drudge 


In all progress there are two factors— 
the genius and the drudge. 

The genius gives birth to the Great 
Idea. 
drudge nurses, develops, and 
clothes the Idea until it becomes full 
grown and ready for its epoch-making 
work in the world of men and women. 

'The genius makes new combinations of 
concepts by the exercise of the rare power 
of a creative imagination. 
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The drudge patiently works out the de- 
tails—solves the minor problems. 

It took the soul of a prophet to see alter- 
nating currents doing their great work in 
the world; but it took the finely trained 
and specialized brains of hundreds of 
mathematicians, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, draftsmen, pattern-makers, mold- 
ers, electricians, machinists, and others to 
materialize that vision. And then it takes 


a host of advertising men, salesmen, and 
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executives to make the vision a commer- 
cial success. 

George Westinghouse was the genius 
who gave birth to the Great Idea—the 
prophet who saw the vision. 


But he was much more than that. 

He was the organizer, the financier, the 
master of men and of money who gathered 
the drudges—the specialized brains—into 
an effective and profitable commercial en- 
terprise. 

And so it was that he bought the 
patents of Gaulard and Gibbs, took the lit- 
tle side issue electrical plant out of the 
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Union Switch & Signal Company's works, 
and founded, in 1886, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. This 
company has since become the largest of all 
the many Westinghouse interests. The 
main factory, at East Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, now has over fifty acres of floor 
space, employs fifteen thousand people, and 
has branch factories in eight other American 
and foreign cities. The plant in Manches- 
ter, England, is nearly as large as the one 
in East Pittsburgh. 
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interests for the practical solution of its 
biggest problems. 

H. H. Westinghouse, brother of George, 
is a designer of steam engines. In 1881 the 
Westinghouse Machine Company was or- 
ganized to build them. Soon George West- 
inghouse became heavily interested in the 
business, financially; was made Из presi- 
dent, and built a huge plant for it at East 
Pittsburgh. 

It was in this plant that the gas engine 
was brought.up to its present state of high 
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The difficulties to be overcome in this 
development were not all mechanical and 
financial, either. George Westinghouse 
had to push alternating currents to com- 
mercial success against the united prejudice 
and jealous opposition of many powerful 
interests. And he has won. 


Making Engines of Many Kinds 


This institution has been in the very 
vanguard of progress in electrical manu- 
facture. The electrical world has’ acquired 
the habit of looking to the Westinghouse 
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efficiency and adaptability. When George 
Westinghouse first “saw” the gas engine it 
was a crude affair, and its usefulness was 
confined to a few minor purposes. It was 
jerky in its action, and could only be made 
in smaller sizes. 

With his usual boldness and largeness of 
vision, Mr. Westinghouse ordered two en- 
gines built for experiment and development 
—one of small size, and one of six hundred 
and fifty horse-power. If both of these 
could be made feasible, then all sizes be- 
tween would also be. 
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The genius saw what could be done— 
solved the big problems. "Then the special- 
ists worked out the details. Аз a result, 
gas engines are now built in the Westing- 
house Machine Company's plants of even 
greater size than that first big engine, and 
they can be used anywhere and for all 
kinds of power development. 


Pioneering the Turbine Steam Engine 


'The dominant note throughout all the 
Westinghouse interests is that of bold, far- 
seeing pioneering, with largeness of con- 
ception. That is why the Westinghouse 
products have so profoundly influenced so 
many phases of the industrial, civic, and 
domestic life of the race. It is no accident 
that so many of George Westinghouse’s 
ideas have “revolutionized” the field to 
which they have been applied. 

It is still too early to foretell all that the 
development of the turbine engine and its 
reduction gear will mean to the world. 
We have seen how it has already made 
electric light and power cheap and popular. 
The blaze of electric signs that turns night 
into day on the principal streets of all the 
big cities is very largely due to the 
prophetic genius of George Westinghouse 
in developing the turbine engine, at a cost 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, while 
the rest of the world waited, skeptically, for 
the result. 

Every steamship owner in the world, 
from the great governments and their 
navies down to the summer camper with his 
pleasure launch, has heard a message of 
good cheer in the news that George West- 
inghouse has perfected a reduction gear that 
will adapt the steam turbine to the screw 
propeller. There the effect is spectacular 
and challenges the imagination. 

But the reduction gear bids fair to be of 
even greater value in linking the turbine to 
the direct current generator. That may 
not mean very much to you, if you are a 
layman, but just ask your electrical en- 
gineering friend about it. Ten to one, he 
will use that pulse-quickening word, “‘revo- 
lutionize.” 

And these are only the beginnings. 


Many Other Westinghouse Interests 


As marvelous us it the inventive power 
of George Westinghouse, it is almost 
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eclipsed by his organizing, commercial, and 
financial skill, and his unusual business 
sagacity and broadness of vision. 

It is notable that he has always made 
his inventions: successful and profitable, not 
only to himself, but to thousands of others. 
And the same can be said for the many in- 
ventions and discoveries of others that he 
has developed. 

Another rare quality of the man is his 
versatility. Not only do his inventions 
cover many fields, but he has organzed, 
financed, and is the dominant personality 
in thirty-five different corporations т 
America, Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and Russia. 

Here is a partial list of them: 

Established 
The Westinghouse Air Brake Company.... 
American Brake Сотрапу................ 1880 
The Westinghouse Machine Company.... 
The Union Switch & Signal Company..... 1882 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Company. .1884 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company 45... e ag e ero see. 1886 
East Pittsburg Improvement Company...... 1888 
The Bryant Electric Company. ....... .... 1889 
The Perkins Electric Switch Manufactur- 
ing Сотрапу..................... ..... 1890 
К. D. Nuttall Сотрапу.................. 1891 
Westinghouse Automatic Air and Steam 
Coupler Сотрапу................... .1895 
Nernst Lamp Сотрапу................... 1901 
Westinghouse Traction Brake ‘Company. «+1901 
Westinghouse Foundries Company......... 1901 
Westinghouse Inter-Works Railway........ 1902 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Company.......... 1902 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited. 1903 
Westinghouse Lamp Company............. 1907 
British Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company................ cece ees 1899 
Societe Anonyme Westinghouse, LeHavre, 
France. 
Societe Anonyme Westinghouse, St. Peters- 


burg, Russia. 
Westinghouse 
Berlin, Germany. 
The Traction and Power Securities Company, 
Limited, London, England. 
The Westinghouse Brake Company, Limited, 
London, Engiand. 


In addition to all these companies and 
their works, there are the district offices 
and sales departments of the various 
Westinghouse interests in all parts of the 
world. 


Bigger and Better Things to Come 


Although he has made a large fortune 
out of his many enterprises, and notwith- 
standing the time and thought it takes to 
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direct their policies, George Westinghouse 
is still an enthusiastic and hard working in- 
ventor. He has his private laboratory and 
machine shop in connection with the 
Westinghouse Machine Company's works, 
at East Pittsburgh. There he puts. in a 
great deal of his time. 

He says that this is recreation. 

And he is looking forward to doing big- 
ger and better things for the service of man 
than any that he has yet done. 

Take especial notice of my expression, 
"for the service of man." 

It has been an undercurrent of my 
thought all the way through this story. 


A Servant of All the People 


Look into the face of George Westing- 
house, and you will see the expression of a 
desire to serve. And, because he is a big 
man, generous in all his mental and phys- 
ical equipment, he had always desired to 
serve in a big way—-generously. 

While he has profited largely by his 
activities, you and I and our neighbors in 
this and other lands have profited vastly 
more. Think where we should all be to- 
day but for the development and extension 
of the steam and electric railways, electric 
lighting, natural and artificial gas, the gas 
engine, a thousand and one electrical ap- 
pliances operated by cheap electric current, 
carborundum, aluminum, calcium carbide, 
and other products of the high-power cur- 
rents of the Niagara Falls power plant. 
"Thus we are all indirect beneficiaries of this 
man's power to serve. 


Other Kinds of Human Service 


'Then there are the thousands directly 
benefited—those who have made large 
profits by co-operating with Mr. Westing- 
house in various capacities, from the high- 
est officers in his companies down to the 
lowliest of his thousands of employes. Add 
to these the millions who have found em- 
ployment on the railroads, traction lines, 
and lighting and power circuits; those who 
earn their bread—and some butter and jam, 
too—in uncounted industries growing out 
of the development of the gas engine, of the 
steam engine, and of the steam turbine. 

All this has been, as it were, a by-product 
of the enormous energy and mental power 
of this man. 
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But he has not been satisfied with it. 

He has given much time and thought, all 
the way along his career, to more direct 
service. 

First of all,.to his employes. 

Club houses; night schools, recreation and 
rest rooms, lunch rooms, apprentice schools, 
post-graduate schools for college men, tech- 
nical classes, business training classes, 
classes іп salesmanship and efficiency, 
games, athletic events, and many other ad- 
vantages are offered by the Westinghouse 
companies. 

While the spirit of the Westinghouse in- 
terests is pioneering, expansion, and exten- 
sion rather than intensive management and 
the constant effort to approach perfection in 
the manufacture and sale of a fixed prod- 
uct, yet much is done toward the develop- 
ment of greater efficiency. 

I found an effective educational depart- 


ment, covering many phases of the work. 


I found established piece-work rates, not 
subject to change, with a bonus system that 
encouraged the workers to their best efforts. 
Also a group bonus system of payment, 
where applicable, that introduced a fine 
spirit of team work in the group, as well as 
healthy rivalry with other groups. 

I found special care taken of the sanita- 
tion, ventilation, and general comfort of 
all the shops and offices. 

Besides all this practical service in his 
own business, George Westinghouse has 
been interested and active in civic affairs in 
this and other countries. 

I wish that I had the space at my com- 
mand to tell you of some of the things that 
the lieutenants and business associates of 
this man have done—they would read like 
romance. I may write of them in later 
numbers of THE BusiNESS PHILOSOPHER. 

The Westinghouse people, from George 
Westinghouse down to the humblest 
worker in the shops, seem to be inspired by 
this bit of wisdom: 

“There is no diffculty so great that 
there is not some way over it, or under it, 
or around it, or right straight through it." 

And that is a pretty good idea to leave 
with you in closing. 


The world belongs to the energetic.— 
Emerson. 


А recent number of a Cornell University magazine chronicled the death of a young Cornell 

duate, who was killed in the course of his duty as an electrical engineer for the West- 
inghouse Company, at Hanley, Canada, last October. His name was Thomas Van Alstyne 
and it seems that he had been, while at College, a rower on the 'varsity crew and a parti- 
cipant in other student activities. Among his papers was found a rule of conduét that he had 
drawn up, entitled "My Guide," which is well worth consideration by old and young alike. 


Жр Guide 


O RESPECT my country, my profession and myself. To 

| be honest and fair with my fellowmen, as I expect them to 

be honest and square with me. To be a loyal citizen of the 

United States of America. To speak of it with praise, and act 

always as a trustworthy custodian of its good name. То be a man 
whose name carries weight with it wherever it goes. 


“Го base my expectations of reward on a solid foundation of 
service rendered. То be willing to pay the price of success in hon- 
est effort. To look upon my work as an opportunity to be seized 
with joy and made the most of, and not as a painful drudgery to 
be reluctantly endured. 


“То remember that success lies within myself, in my own brain, 
my own ambition, my own courage and determination. То expect 


difficulties and force my way through them. To turn hard exper- 
ience into capital for future struggles. 


“То believe in my proposition, heart and soul. To carry an air 
of optimism in the presence of those I meet. To dispel ill-temper 
with cheerfulness; kill doubts with a strong conviction and reduce 
active friction with an agreeable personality. 


“То make a study of my business. To know my profession in 
every detail. To mix brains with my efforts and use system and 
method in my work. То find time to do every needful thing by 
never letting time find me doing nothing. То hoard days as a miser 
hoards dollars. То make every hour bring me dividends, increased 
knowledge, or healthful recreation. 


"To keep my future unmortgaged with debts; to save as well 
as earn. To cut out expensive amusements until I can afford them. 
To steer clear of dissipation, and guard my health of body and 
peace of mind as a most precious stock in trade. 

“Finally to take a good grip on the joys of life; to play the game 
like a man. To fight against nothing so hard as my own weaknesses 
and endeavor to grow in strength a gentleman, a Christian. 


"So I may be courteous to men, faithful to friends, true to God, 
a fragrance in the path I tread." 
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Building а Retail Business 


By J. E. BROWN 


HEN one has decided to build he 

first considers what it is to be used 

for and what end it will serve—and 
then considers the material and the cost. 

Just so with business. 

What are you going into business for? 
What kind of a business do you want, and 
what end is it to serve? After you have 
decided these points, then you can lay your 
plans and if you are wise you will select 
the right building material in the shape of 
principles, character and merchandise. 

Few buildings are greater than their 
architects and few businesses are greater 
than the men and principles back of them. 


First Know Thyself 


So first of all, take stock of yourself 
and see if you were a born trader, or if your 
liking for trafficing is strong enough to 
compel you to learn its many and intricate 
paths. 

If you think that just anybody can suc- 
cessfully run a business, you would better 
never start, for the chances are you will go 
on the dump heap of mercantile failure. 

Of course a few succeed in spite of the 
fact that they know little of business or 
methods, but they are rare exceptions. 

If you have the ability to learn the detail 
and principles of your trade then you have 
the first requisite. 

But ability is a worthless asset if you 
lack patience, initiative, energy and adapt- 
ability. These five qualities combined, 
make proficiency and this is the quality that 
spells success. I mean these are the five 
essentials that form the foundation to build 
on. 
The materials that go into the super- 
structure are absolute honesty with the pub- 
lic, reasonable value given in exchange for 
price, good character of members of the 
firm and employes so that every statement 
will carry the conviction of truth and fair- 
ness; a cool head that will not be turned 
by the wine of success; a resolute spirit that 
will stand firm when the clouds of adver- 
sity rise and threaten; and the firm con- 
viction that "he profits most who serves 


best." 
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You must be a man that can resist the 
thousands of temptations to take undue ad- 
vantage of the public's confidence and often 
ignorance. 

You must also have the faculty of saying 
no to the numerous insiduous schemes pre- 
sented for the sole purpose of separating 
you from a part of your hard earned cash. 

And yet when you are catering to the 
public you must be courteous, sauve and 
politic enough to radiate an atmosphere of 
agreeableness that will intoxicate all who 
come into contact with you remembering 
always that the dear public is a very numer- 
ous personage with lots of needs, notions 
and eccentricities that you, as a man in pub- 
lic business, will be called on for favors 
as well as wares. | 
‚ You are fitted to become a merchant т 
proportion to the degree that you possess 
these qualities. 

If you have but few of them and a 

vision not beyond to-day's gains you will 
Фе known as а storekeeper. If you have а 
working acquaintance with most of them 
you will become a merchant and if you are 
a master of them you are building a busi- 
ness that will be a blessing to your day and 
a monument to your name. 


Make Your System Simple 
and Practical 


"There are new systems coming up every 
day, many of them eminating from profes- 
sional systemizers who invent new ones as 
fast as the old ones are sold and exploded. 
Beware of them and select, after careful 
acquaintance with the needs of your busi- 
ness, the simplest system that will give you 
the detailed information necessary to the 
conduct and development of the business. 

J am a crank about system and approve 
of it, as no business is running safely that 
cannot be analyzed and checked to secure 
any information that may be wanted; but 
get at it the shortest way, and discard all 
the rubbish of red tape. 


Fit Your Business to Your Patronage 


If you want to sell high-class merchan- 
dise you must locate in a large community 
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of well-to-do and wealthy people so as to 
have a market for such goods. 

'Then your store fixtures and service 
must all be in keeping with the class of 
goods kept and with taste and desires of 
your wealthy patrons. The profits on this 
style of business will have to be larger than 
on the more staple lines as style and make 
are demanded by this better trade and con- 
sequently the merchant's risks are greater 
and losses more frequent. This trade is 
more exacting, and more appreciative also, 
which requires better trained salesmen of 
experience and more definite knowledge of 
goods and qualities. Such stores have to be 
well financed for their patrons demand an 
air of prosperity: 


If your aim is to sell the great popular ` 


middle classes then your general appearance 
and equipment must be in keeping with 
this idea, but never one of stinginess or re- 
straint. . 

Generosity must be in the air. Gootls 
and values must appeal to the reason. This 
is the practical class of hardy customers who 
are neither extravagant or shiftless. 

The help in such a store should be то 
democratic, sensible and well informed in 
regard to goods. 

This is the trade to whom it pays best to 
display and demonstrate the values and 
uses of merchandise. These are the busy, 
pushing, inquiring people who are ever in- 
terested in all they see and hear. They 
are the toiling, thinking, producing class 
who want to know and make use of their 
knowledge. Therefore the salespeople 
must be intelligent and well enough trained 
to show people qualities and values. 


The Sales Value of Demonstrators 


Every general retail store can afford to 
demonstrate most of its merchandise. It 
will pay the good grocers to give samples 
of food stuffs to its customers, and have a 
good cook tell and show them how to pre- 
pare and serve everything. 

As an example suppose you carry three 
or four makes of ketchup. Let the demon- 
strating salesman open up each and put a 
spoonful of each on a clean white blotting 
paper and as the liquid is absorbed by the 
blotter the real body of the ketchup is left 
for examination. You will find that the 
cheap one is nearly all absorbed and noth- 
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ing left but a brownish red powder while 


‘the good one hardly wets the blotting 


paper, but leaves a good heap of rich red 
tomato. One is made from refuse from 
seed growing houses and the other from 
fresh, ripe, sound tomatoes. 

The customer who sees such a demonstra- 
tion is at once won over to quality without 
consideration of price. 

At the same time, canned pork and beans, 
and oyster cocktails can be demonstrated 
with the ketchup. 

I have seen gallons of olives and olive oil 
sold in a day by a demonstrator who knew 
how to make salads and serve small bites 
on delicate plates. I have seen large quan- 
tities of fine teas and coffees sold through 
serving small sups, at the same time demon- 
strating a percolating pot for making it. 

I have seen almost every customer enter- 
ing the store sold rice by a clever girl who 
served it made up in several ways at the 
same time selling rice cookers and other 
utensils. 

I have seen colored wash goods sold by 
having samples washed at the counter. We 
have all seen more paring knives sold in one 
day by a demonstrator than a big store will 
sell in a year without. 

I have seen a dozen clerks kept busy sell- 
ing sheet music while another sang the 
songs or played the music. 

I saw a little flat chested woman sell 
$25,000.00 worth of bust forms by demon- 
strating them at the New York Fashion 
Show. 

Demonstrating is only a practical form 
of advertising which makes everything so 
clear to the customer that confidence in the 
goods and house is at once formed. 

This kind of display and presentation 
of goods has the entertaining features that 
at once claim the attention which is the 
first step in making a sale. It is the only 
practical method of introducing new up-to- 
date goods to the public and at the same 
time selling enough to make it profitable. 

Again it forces salespeople to become in- 
telligent about goods, which is the thing 
most needed to-day. 

Do you know that a grocery clerk offered 
me a few weeks ago, Swiss cheese for 
Roquefort and insisted that he was right. 
He was either ignorant or dishonest. 
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From my standpoint his attempt would 
create disrespect for the store. 


Service. the Prime Element 


Intelligent service to the public is the 
greatest factor in a store's development. 

It is the personal contact that builds for 
or against the store. 

Too many merchants think if they had 
only the money they could do all they 
wanted. 

You might have money enough to buy 
the best corner in town and erect the best 
building that experience and money could 
build and then send the shrewdest buyers 
out and glean the markets of the world 
for just the goods needed and then 
employ the best decorators to arrange 
them to tempt the customer and then have 
the cleverest advertisers write the most 
alluring description of the goods and in- 
vite the public in. And they would come 
by the thousands and fill your store. Your 
bosom might swell with satisfaction and 
your hopes reach out for more. 

But, that might be your biggest day. 
Not because your goods, prices or accom- 
modation did not suit the public. Oh no, 
it is a much more serious thing—the clerks 
behind the counter did not know their bus- 
iness or your business and the public failed 
to get the service they want—the personal 
contact was not satisfactory. 

The information, help, service and satis- 
faction were lacking, not because the store 
did not have it but entirely because the sales 
persons failed. 


Stand In With Your Help 


Too many merchants try to “stand in” 
with the public but never think of “stand- 
ing in" with their help. One is just as com- 
mendable an aspiration as the other. 'The 
first often costs more than you can afford 
and only brings friends while you pay or 
play, while the other only costs you the 
the,price of what good clerks earn, and 
the effort to win their respect. 

You employ help to do work you have 
not the time to do or to do work better than 
you can do it, and in most cases you ought 
to get help for both reasons. 

'The man who is so narrow that he hires 
help to de only the things of little import- 
ance will always have a small business. 
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'There is one type of man who ought 
never to get into business, and that is the 
man who is afraid to let the man under 
him know what he knows. Nobody knows 
enough and the man who knows less is more 
useless. 

'The proprietor, overseer or department 
head who is not broad enough to teach help 
under him all he knows, is hindering his 
own prosperity, the business and the help 
under him. Не belongs to the old school 
which taught “а little learning is a danger- 
ous thing." ` 

Teach your employes how goods are 
made, their uses, who makes them, their 
cost and the profit necessary to sell them to 
have a successful businéss. Опсе they 
know this your interests are safe. 


Some one is saying now that you do not 
dare tell some clerks such things, and you 
are right. Such people should never be in 
business and if you have help of this kind, 
do not be foolish enough to keep them 
when there are good people to be found. 


'There are many things I would like to 
say about store help but it would be better 
to say it direct to them instead of the em- 
ployer. 


'The Question of Prices 


'Too many merchants put too much stress 
on the prices, thinking: that they are the 
attracting power for a store. 

There never was a greater delusion and 
misconception. Price never created a de- 
sire for goods and a sale never was made 
without the desire for the article. I admit 
that after the desire is there, price conces- 
sions help to remove an obstruction to ob- 
taining it, or make it easier for one having 
a desire for the goods to gratify it. But I 
repeat, price never creates a need or a de- 
sire for goods, except perhaps with the 
millionaire spender. who occasionally buys 
goods for their exhorbitant value, which 
only proves that a cut price is not good 
business. 

The genius who always buys his mer- 
chandise cheaper than everybody else has 
not yet been born, although almost:every 
side street boasts of such, but never the first 
class store of any town. 

'The real mercantile genius is the man 
who sells the most goods at good profits 
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and keeps expenses low, consistent with 
good business. 

Thank goodness the men to-day who are 
making the reliable merchandise and com- 
mercial records are men of honor who 
maintain values as well as integrity. 


Power of Truth 


And I am glad to note that the most 
successful firms in the commercial world 
to-day will not tell a lie in advertising any 
sooner than they would violate a business 
obligation. And yet we occasionally see an 
advertisement that is full of misrepre- 
sentations and exaggerated values, that are 
intended to deceive the public outside of the 
stores, who we should remember are just 
as shrewd as the storekeeper. 
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Better not advertise at all than make 
statements that cannot be made good. 

The best advertising is creating a desire 
for what you have to sell and having goods 
measure up to the representations. 

Advertise as long as you can tell the 
truth, then quit. Always remember that a 
public business is an open book, and that 
whatever it contains the public will know. 

In the times of the Crusaders men of- 
fered their estates, their lives, and their 
sacred honor that they might be accounted 
holy and attain a title to spiritual glories. 
But all they really needed was to be 
staunch in the service of their fellow men, 
in true kindness and generosity.—L. С 
Ball. 


Ideas and Ideals 


By ORVILLE ALLEN 


HAPPINESS consists mostly of work— 
work with hands and heart and 
brain—work that gives you a better view- 
point—work that helps you to see, to know, 
to understand—the work of doing some- 
thing here and there to advance the things 
you believe in. 


If the man of few, or seemingly no op- 
portunities, will work and fight and win, 
he will find that as his ability increases his 
opportunities will increase also. 


Ability plus character equals personality. 
And personality, you know, is responsible 
for the success of the man. 


Experience is all right—a very essential 
thing. And we should get all the experi- 
ence and as varied experience as we can. 
But we should be sure that the experience 
we get as educative—we should use it to 
develop and train the potential powers 
within us. Our experience will then work 
for positive effects instead of negative. 


Whenever there is a turn in a man's 
career, either for good or bad, it is called 
luck, good or bad, by his fellows. But if 
analyzed thoroughly, it will be seen as 
cause and effect, just as surely as the cloud 
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that suddenly forms is the effect of the sub- 
stance that previously existed in a more 
diffused and transparent form. 


Just in proportion as we are enabled to 
adjust ourselves to things as they really are 
and at the same time pursue our ideals— 
with a never-tiring tenacity—just in that 
proportion shall we attain our success. 


'The man who uses his advertising space 
—good, valuable, expensive, white space— 
to give him publicity, is the man who says 
that advertising is an expense and does not 
pay. In his case it cannot be classed as 
anything but expense. So he puts it in the 
expense column and says it gives him pub- 
licity. But the man who fills his advertis- 
ing space, his white space, with words— 
words that tell the public something of in- 
terest.—impelling words—is the man who 
says his advertising is an investment that 
pays, and pays big. He would not for one 
minute be satished with publicity, because 
he must have results, tangible results, every 
day, every week, every month, and every 
year. 

He who hurts others injures himself; he 
who helps others advances his own inter- 
ests.—Buddha. 


Business Democracy 


By C. H. INGERSOLL 


same old story and I realize that I 
am adding nothing to it. 

'The fact that this story runs through 
everything—religion, morals, ethics, eco- 
nomics, well supports the thought that it 
applies no less to business. 

'The alliance of business with plutoc- 
racy and monopoly, is but a passing phase 
of history. 

Privilege has successively made use of 
every legitimate department of the body 
politic to hide behind, corrupt and impress 
into its service, and none has served it more 
effectively than business. 

Business logically is the hand maiden of 
the people; their real wants and needs 
should be its only guide; service to them 
should be the only gauge of its legitimacy; 
profit to it should be denied except in ex- 
change for full service to the public. 

But I am sure that to many business stu- 
dents this statement sounds strange, so far 
from the unquestioned ideals has actual 
practice departed. 

The familiar viewpoint is "what will 
the traffic bear?" Ву what ingenious de- 
vices can we manage to make the people 
pay more? Let us put our price where it 
will give us three quarters of the people's 
money to take care of all the “conspirators.” 

First we will spend one-half of it in 


^T^ HE story of democracy is indeed the 


doping the people with an overwhelming . 


advertising campaign; that will hypnotize 
them into the belief that ours is the only 
thing to buy; then we will divide the other 
quarter of excess price between ourselves 
and jobbers and retailers who will yield 
to such extra allurements. 

А generous expenditure on patents and 
in the courts will assist the monopoly end 
of the business and perhaps give us an 
exclusiveness that will help. 

This is merely an example of the many 
different undemocratic ways of exploiting 
business so as to reap a maximum profit 
while giving a minimum of service. 

'These methods in themselves present a 
phenomena of psychology—or it might be 
more correct to say criminology; they show 
how highly are the human wits developed 
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to illegitimate use in place of brains to le- 
gitimate use. 


Real Democracy to Triumph 


We are not yet educated to the point 
where we classify these methods with those 
of the clever second-story man or embez- 
zler; nor have the possessors of these wits 
yet discovered that they would bring more 
satisfaction and generally more wealth, le- 
gitimately used. 

But education of the public and the bus- 
iness man is progressing; the public to de- 
mand and the business man to see the wis- 
dom of delivering, 100 per cent of service 
for the dollar paid. 

Doubtless the facts as seen in the market 
places are as far or farther from showing 
this education than ever before, but if as 
J believe, the idea has started to grow, the 
markets will line up in due course and 
never recede from the improved condition. 

Му confidence in this is based on a con- 
viction that the democratic movement is 
world-wide and all-pervading, and that 
business is necesarily a part of it. 

So the business question of the future 
will not be simply, "how may we get the 
largest profit?" but also, "how may we 
give the largest service?" and this will not 
be wholly through a change of statutes, 
but as much from a revision of ideas. 

A vast change in laws must take place; 
all forms of protection to privilege must be 
modified, and eventually abolished, and it 
is my belief that the relatively few monop- 
olies that survive this process will succumb 
to the influence of revised ideas. 

Business as well as law is made in the 
image of public opinion, and healthy opin- 
ion will, in due course, produce not only 
just laws, but just business conditions. 

his may savor of the “lassaiz faire" 
philosophy, of fatalism or of complaisance, 
but I do not mean that all this is coming 
about as a matter of course and without 
intense struggle. 

The prediction is only indulged as jus- 
tifying a revision of business ideas, which 
should be followed by a radical change of 
business practice and conditions. 
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Now, as to the dollars and cents of this 
democratic business theory: Does it рау 
to be democratic in business, or is it just 
right; is it business or only altruism; is this 
in fact, only another way of saying that 
honesty is the best policy? 

In answering, I will again resort to 
the analogy of politics: Democracy has 
been discredited because it has been sold 
out to privilege; but it is now coming into 
credit and will prove its practicability. 

In the same way business has been sold 
out to monopoly, but business men are see- 
ing that the alliance has been a bad bargain, 
and wholly at the expense of the average 
business; that the aristocrats of business 
have profited at the expense of the rank 
and file. 

Aristocracy in business is now having its 
sway and the results are almost exactly 
parallel to those seen in society at large. 

'There are just two ways out; we must 
either proceed straight ahead on the line 
we are now rapidly going, into the Social- 
istic state, or we must right-about-face 
and restore democracy and business. 

'This is a proposition that should appeal 
as forcibly to the monopolists themselves 
as to the proletariat business man, as there 
are none of them that would consciously 
espouse Socialism. 

But the privileged have ever shown their 
incapability of seeing anything but their 
privileges, and history is full of spectacular 
examples, where the composite wisdom of 
the masses saved society from its “saviors” 


religion. 

So the dollars and cents argument sums 
up that there will be less for monopoly and 
less for big protected business and more for 
the average business and for the small bus- 
iness. 

Business democracy means a stoppage of 
this process of concentration that can have 
but one end, the inclusion of everything in 
one “benevolent” institution which will be 
but one thing, whatever it may be called, 
that is, Socialism. 

Democracy Constructive, Not 
Destructive 

As a leveling process Democracy cannot 
be criticised as being a pulling down, and 
therefore non-constructive; it will only pull 
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down abnormal structures that obviously 
threaten public safety and health. 

We hear the sky-scraper phenomena dis- 
cussed every day; why do we see twenty 
and fifty story buildings amid miles of 
three story shacks? 

Economics supplies a ready and conclu- 
sive answer: Тһе exemption of a large 
portion of land values from taxation cre- 
ates the industry of land speculation and 
such fictitious land values that these struc- 
tures are necessary to carry the top-heavy 
underlying land value. 

Yet the same system encourages general 
under-improvement by under-taxing where 
the shacks are maintained, making it gen- 
erally more profitable not to build, but to 
wait for increment; in other words, the 
system panders to the two extremes. 


A sensible system of taxation would take 
no account of improvements (buildings) 
but would tax the full value of the loca- 
tion;.this would release all idle tracts and 
influence normal improventent of all land; 
it would destroy the intense fictitious values 
and remove the influence to sky-scrapers; in 
fact, it would be conducive to a normal 
and aproximately uniform “sky line.” 

Now, this same revision would not be 
a pulling down process, though it would 
stop the building of sky-scrapers, and it 
would also stop the building of sky-scrap- 
ing fortunes from land speculation and 
land rents; on the contrary, there would 
be more building than ever in New York, 
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But everyone would be the builders; a 
restoration of normal values and conditions 
would result in lifting the average build- 
ing height to perhaps five or six stories, 
spreading improvements over unoccupied 
areas, relieving destructive congestion, cut- 
ting out fifty-story freaks and making the 
average building investment more secure 
and the buildings more useful. 

And the analogy between this “leveling 
process” and that needed in business is as 
apt as it is instructive. We do not need 
less business, less production, less good 
things to distribute; we need more of ev- 
erything; there is room for vastly more 
business activity, because we know that 
most people have legitimate wants that 
they have not the wherewithal to supply. 
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'The trouble is that the constitution of 
business produces the same abnormal ef- 
fects of inequality among the people as a 
whole, as shown by the New York skyline. 

It protects and fosters monopolies and a 
relation between them and business, and 
stagnation and uncertainty in place of the 
much advertised prosperity, which is really 
enjoyed by a relatively few. 


Advantages of Democracy to the 
Monopolist 

Business should be untrammeled either 
by repressive laws or threats of such; it 
should be allowed and encouraged to grow 
big, and I think under normal conditions 
it will grow big. 

I do not believe in splitting business into 
little units in order to destroy or make be- 
lieve destroy, monopoly. I believe in in- 
dividual initiative and encouragement to 
the highest attainments. 

If protective and other special legisla- 
tion is killed, I believe there will be no 
need for trust-busting measures. Our pres- 
ent trouble is that we are engaged at the 
same time in creating monopoly and in 
endeavoring to kill it.' 

We should make up our minds whether 
we want it or not, and if not, abrogate 
laws in its favor. 

In such a big, active world as this there 
will always be quite enough field for legiti- 
mate business and on a large scale, without 
using governments for its upbuilding. 

Business will get along without any as- 


sistance, just as the people themselves will; - 


all that either needs for prosperity and 
health is to be let alone. 

Monopoly and grafters, however, always 
need the assistance of the law, and they 
always get it by using the names of business 
and the people, and the latter have been 
freely lending their names. The people 
are getting wise to the game; when will 
the business men wake up? 

Business will grow as fast as monopoly 
will let it. 

As monopoly makes poor business, а 
monopolist makes a poor business man, be- 
cause he relies on his monopoly, whereas 
a real business man should be, above all, 
self-reliant. 

À word from the standpoint of the mon- 
opolist himself. Can he not see the logical 
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conclusion of his position and be saved 
from the result of his own ignorance and 
avarice? 


Can he not understand that monopoly 
is in its essence anti-democratic and, there- 
fore, traitorous to every vital principle gn 
which our republic and world-wide civili- 
zation is based? 


Monopoly has but two alternative con- 
clusions, Socialism or destruction, and from 
the standpoint of Democracy, Socialism is 
destruction. 


So, monopolists, big and little, direct 

and indirect, principals and satellites, 
should prepare for a realignment with 
economics. 
- Actual and final destruction threatens 
them unless they do. But a gradual pro- 
cess will only result in a modification of 
profits which may be restored, as service, 
as an ideal, displaces that of monopolistic 
advantage. 


'The Duty of the Individual 
Business Man 


Every business man should submit his 
business to close scrutiny and trace, as far 
as possible, every advantage he has, due 
directly or remotely to any form of pro- 
tection and privilege. Не should then 
make himself independent of such helps, 
which he can do in most cases by use of 
all his latent ability. Then he should join 
the movement for abolition of all privi- 
leges. 

If he does not follow this course, others 
will “beat him to it," and he will be minus 
his crutch and will have nothing in its 
place. 

When the idea fully permeates men's 
minds that in freedom from restrictions and 
the privileges that underly them, lies the 
only true condition of health and prosperity, 
the work of restoration of right economic 
conditions will be rapid; and the time to 
adopt the right ideals and begin working 
for them to come true is now. 

Better distribution of business involves 
the same great democratic principle as bet- 
ter distribution of wealth and both are 
more directly and vitally connected with a 
better distribution of land values than I 
have made clear, or than I can at this point. 


Joun S. BRADSTREET 


John S. Bradstreet— Apostle of Beauty 


By ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


EMEMBER the slippery, black hair- 
cloth sofa and six chairs that used to 
"grace" grandmothers “front 

room ?" 

And the plush-covered “parlor suite" 
that followed it? 

Also the crayon portraits of Pa and Ma, 
and little Ernest, the one that died? 

'Then there were the whatnot in the cor- 
ner, with its load of dusty junk, the wreaths 
and mottos made out of Aunt Milly's shin- 
ing hair, and the “God Bless Our Home,” 
worked in seven shades of zephyr on per- 
forated cardboard. Remember them? 

Hideous, weren't they? 

Inartistic, cheap, crude and atrocious! 

And yet the old folks at home loved 
beauty—and desired it. 

People who had hair-cloth sofas in their 
homes created some things so full of beauty 
that they stand unexcelled today. 

'The trouble was that they were ham- 
pered by tradition—tyranized over Бу 
that blindest, crudest and most reckless per- 
verter of good taste, Fashion. 

And even people who did not bow the 
knee to the cruel god Conventionality—peo- 
ple who, perhaps, loved beauty in- 
tensely—had no recourse. They 
had to buy what the market of- 
fered. They were too busy to set 
up an arts and crafts shop in their 
basement and make their own fur- 
niture, or to design and paint their 
own wall paper. Even if they had 
had the time,they may not have had 
the skill—or the creative genius. 

It was in their time that cheap 
methods of manufacture were 
flooding civilization with high 
crimes and misdemeanors in the 
way of furniture, chromos, rugs 
and carpets, wall paper, draperies, 
bric-a-brac and other items in the 
furnishing and decoration of the 
home. It was the hour of triumph 
of the cheap and nasty. 

But its ascendancy was brief. 

Go into the homes of the middle 
class today and, with but few ex- 
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ceptions, you will find the standards of 


. beauty far higher than they were thirty 


years ago. And the improvement is gain- 
ing speed every year. 

They say that William Morris started 
the reform in England—and he did. 

But there have been other brave souls 
who have believed in the inherent good 
taste of the people, and have risked all 
on that belief. 

There have been others who were will- 
ing to battle for years against prejudice, 
tradition and fashion, in order that there 
might be beauty in the home. 

Among them I write high the name of 
John S. Bradstreet, of Craftshouse, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


The Courageous Beginning 


Thirty-five years ago Mr. Bradstreet be- 
gan his work as interior decorator and fur- 
nisher in Minneapolis, which was then a 
raw western town. 

Think of conditions in the Middle West 
at that time and, take off your hat to a 
man who had the courage to begin a work 
of education of public and private taste 
then and there. 
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Then, remembering that this man has 
won, bow your head to one who had the 
faith and the perseverence to fight his way 
through severe business trials and the still 
greater obstacles of misunderstanding and 
lack of appreciation. 

And so greatly has Bradstreet won that 
his fame has spread from Minneapolis 
throughout the nation to foreign coun- 
tries. He is well known among the artistic 
people of many American cities, and in 
London, Paris, Vienna, Florence, Rome, 
Calcutta, Cairo, Benares, Pekin and To- 
kio, and in fact wherever there is a devel- 
opment of domestic art and architecture, 
either modern or antique. 


The Home of the Movement 


Craftshouse, the Bradstreet headquarters 
in Minneapolis, is a unique and individual 
establishment—the lengthened shadow of 
this man. In its location, its management, 
its housing, the grounds and the range and 
character of its wares, it is different from 
anything else in the world. It is not only 
a workshop for the creation of beauty in 
furnishings and decorations and showing 
rooms for the display and sale of objects of 
art from all over the world, but an object 
lesson in architecture, landscape gardening, 
house, furnishing and decoration, and the 
best art of all nations. 

This rare museum is located in the resi- 
dence district of Minneapolis, at the corner 
of Fourth Avenue South and Seventh 
Street. It is as distinctive as the Kelmscott 
manor, made famous by William Morris, 
and has had, in its way as great an influ- 
ence upon the community and the world at 
large. 

'The building is of odd but beautiful 
construction, and is surrounded by beauti- 
ful grounds. 

The accompanying illustrations show a 
few of the picturesque features of the place. 
While the first impression of the exterior 
suggests the Japanese art, yet a window 
from Egypt in one room, one from India 
in another, and а latticed grill recalling 
the Moorish influence in Spain in another, 
reveal the extent of the many travels of 
its designer, and the influence upon him of 
the art of many lands. Notwithstanding 
this variety, the effect produced is always 
picturesque, artistic and harmonious. 
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One feature for which Craftshouse has 
become famous is the special treatment of 
woods known as the “drift wood” effect in 
furniture and fixtures. From cities all over 
the country people come to Minneapolis for 
this distinctive and beautiful work, adapted 
from the Japanese. 

The lover of the quaint and beautiful 
finds the salesrooms most interesting. He 
will see displayed many articles which are 
specimens of fine skill in handicraft and 
full of historic interest: Florentine mar- 
bles, odd chairs, tables and chests from 
Italy; oak cabinets, old and artistic furni- 
ture and bric-a-brac from Germany; fine 
Gobelin, Brussels and Aubuson tapestries 
and ancient furniture from France, some 
pieces belonging to the period of the Em- 
pire, others of the times of the Louis’; 
Scotch, German and Oriental rugs of ex- 
quisite workmanship which can be had to 
order, made after special designs; Japanese 
bronzes, embroideries, prints and carvings. 


A Wanderer in Search of Beauty 


It is to supply all these things that Mr. 
Bradstreet has made and is making his 
frequent tours to all parts of the world. 
He has visited Japan many times, is well 
known among the artists of that country, 
and has been decorated by the mikado for 
his services in gaining recognition for Jap- 
anese art. 

Writing of Mr. Bradstreet’s peculiar 
felicity in this, Perry Robinson says, in the 
Bellman: 

“Or look at it in another way. I am not 
sure when Mr. Bradstreet made his first 
trip to Japan, but it was somewhere in the 
late eighties, and he has been several times 
since. At the time when he made his first 
visits, America knew practically nothing of 
‘Japanese art, and Bradstreet used to come 
home with carloads of what he called 
‘plunder’—bronzes, tapestries, lacquer work 
and carvings in wood and stone. 

“In those days it was possible to get the 
real things, and Bradstreet used to ransack 
the out-of-the-way places and get them. 

“He brought home and put on sale in 
Minneapolis wagon-loads of things which 
are practically unattainable now. 

“T have on my table as I write a bit of 
old cloisonné, which still bears underneath 
the original label showing the price at 
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which I bought it some seventeen years 
ago, nine dollars. It was valued recently 
at one hundred and fifty dollars. 

“That is only one trifling item out of 
his huge consignments, and every item I 
doubt not has appreciated in proportion. 

"If any man had just bought up in a 
lump everything that Bradstreet brought 
home and put it ail away, it would have 
been a better investment than any real 
estate. 

“Most of that original ‘plunder’ is prob- 
ably scattered about in Minneapolis homes 
today, and out of it could be made an exhi- 
bition of old Japanese art better than could 
be produced in any city of approximately 
the same size in the world today. 

“There will come a time when a guaran- 
tee that a thing is ‘one of Bradstreet’s early 
pieces’ will multiply its value ten times in 
any auction room in America.” 


The Business Importance of 
Beautifui Homes 


Right here let me pause to answer the 
question that has been in your. mind ever 
since you began to read this story. 

You want to know what place such an 
article has in a magazine devoted to the 
science and philosophy of business. 

Directly, it is an object lesson in refuta- 
tion of the fallacy that it is the only duty 
of a business man or a salesman to sell to 
the public what the public wants—or 
thinks it wants. 

The true business man and his salesmen 
are educators. Their work is not only to 
supply existing demands, but to create new 
and better demands. And, in doing this, 
they are lifting the people to a higher plane 
of thought and feeling, revealing to them 
new possibilities in cleanliness, health, com- 
fort, convenience, beauty and ethics. 

Indirectly, it is for the purpose of point- 
ing out the influence of any improvement 
in the conditions of human life upon bus- 
iness in general. 

As THe Business PHILOSOPHER has 
again and again pointed out, business is not a 
thing apart from life—it is related to every 
phase of human existence in many and com- 
plex ways—in truth, is so interwoven with 
all other human affairs that there is no dis- 
tinguishing where business interests leave 
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off and others begin. In other words, the 
race is one and its interests are one. 

When people live in beautiful homes and 
among beautiful surroundings, they are 
better off, mentally, morally and physically, 
than when they live in sordid or inhar- 
monious environment. And then business 
is better and more profitable. 


Bradstreet's Work an Asset to 
Minneapolis 

Writing of this aspect of Mr. Brad- 
street's work, Perry Robinson says: 

"And let nobody think that I am affect- 
ing to sneer at the early taste of Minneap- 
olis. It was at least as good as that of any 
other place of its size and circumstances; 
but Bradstreet. —Bradstreet alone and sin- 
gle-handed—lifted it, in matters aesthetic, 
clean out of its class. 

"Montgomery Schuyler in his book on 
American architecture, published seventeen 
or eighteen years ago, has some remarks 
about Bradstreet's influence as a mission- . 
ary in partibus, which shows the impression 
he made on an artistically-cultivated mind 
from outside; but for many years Minne- 
apolis itself was far from understanding 
how much it owed to him. 

“The trouble is that there is no way 
of translating the influence of such a man 
into dollars and cents. Someone builds a 
brute of a grain elevator and it stands, an 
obvious addition to the invested wealth of 
the community, a legitimate source of pride 
to every citizen. But the moral uplifting 
of any number of thousands of people re- 
mains invisible. You cannot raise money 
on it. 

"But even as a matter of dollars and 
cents, I wonder what the fact was worth to 
the young town that every educated visitor 
from the East or from abroad who came 
to it and walked up Nicollet Avenue went 
away thinking the better of the place for 
the mere sight of Bradstreet's windows. 

"I wonder how many people were per- 
suaded to come and live in Minneapolis 
merely because Bradstreet had created an 
atmosphere that was congenial to them. 

"How many people are there in Minne- 
apolis today who might not have stayed, 
who would have gone away, if it had not 
been that Bradstreet’s influence softened 
the conditions of the new life for them? 
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“What is it worth to a town, as am- 
bitious as Minneapolis, to have people as 
far. away as Libertys in Regent Street 
speaking of a Minneapolitan as the first 
master of an admirable art in all America? 

“What, in the course of a quarter of a 
century, has been the sum total of the ad- 
vertising which has come to Minneapolis 
from the work which Bradstreet has been 
doing in all parts of the country and the 
wider influence of his personality in his 
travels? 

“Those who honor John Bradstreet 
most, honor him, perhaps, even more for 
other qualities than for his artistic sense. 
Those who prize his artistic sense most 
are perhaps those who do not set the high- 
est value on dollars and cents. But put it 
only in dollars and cents, and it would be 
interesting to make a guess at how many 
millions of its present wealth Minneapolis 
owes to Bradstreet’s influence. 
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“Considering him merely as an instru- 
mentality for advertising the town (a light 
in which he would hate to be considered ) 
and getting people to come to it or to stay 
in after they have come, what is the debt 
of Minneapolis to this man?” 

In still other ways, Mr. Bradstreet has 
made the race his debtor. 


He is a large donor to the new Minneap- 
olis Museum of Art, and gives a great 
deal of his time to the public in various 
ways. 

He has also offered to apply his art to 
the most prominent island of the Lake of 
the Isles, near Minneapolis, as a kind of 
memorial to himself. He expects to make 
this one of the most beautiful Japanese gar- 
dens in America, devoting to it his own 
best skill and many of his own personal 
purchases in the Island Empire. 


On Getting Your Price 


By C. R. LIPPMANN 


HEN your prospective customer ob- 

jects to the higher first cost of a 
quality article, nothing will bring before 
him so forcibly the difference between price, 
cost and value as reference to some article 
near at hand. 

For example, take the piano or a chair. 
You can point out that he could have got- 
ten, for less than a dollar, a kitchen chair, 
but that would not have answered his pur- 
pose. 

You can point out that no matter what 
he paid for his piano, he could have gotten 
one for less, but it would have cost him 
more in the end. 

More factors of cost must be taken into 
consideration than at first glance seem to 
have any direct connection with the article. 

A lawyer decided on a sectional bookcase 
to fit up his library. In order to save $1.00 
a section, he bought them without any glass 
doors, and congratulated himself on the 
resulting saving of some $30.00. 

But after a while he found that he had 
overrated his acumen. He was compelled 
to pay a woman $2.00 a month to keep the 
books dusted. 
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In other words, in 15 months he had paid 
out all he thought he would save, and the 
dusting fee of $2.00 was a regular tax. 

Finally, after two years, he was glad to 
spend the additional money for glass doors. 

In the meantime, the books suffered from 
the dust and the dusting. 

If a bookcase is handy while you are 
talking to your man, the above makes an 
exceptionally strong argument. 

The cost of dusting corresponds to the 
cost of painting, but the damage to the 
books, of course, is not so ruinous as the 
damage to the house when the roof gives 
out. 

There is no limit to comparisons that 
can easily be illustrated on any article with- 
in sight. There is no article that cannot 
be replaced by a cheaper one—but one that 
would not give the service required. 

Why does one man pay $25.00 rent for 
his house, another $50.00 and another 
$15.00? 

Why does one man pay twice as much as 
another for an automobile, or a horse or a 
suit? 


Buying а Salary 
НЕ EDGED up to my desk and 
coughed. 

I knew he was there all the time, of 
course, but my name isn't pronounced like 
the sigh of a dead gas engine, so I didn't 
look up. 

He waited. 

I could hear his watch tick and his heart 
beat. I could even hear his nervous tongue 
trying to lubricate his lips. } 

I kept оп trying to add up my week's 
commission. 

Fussberg couln't stand it any longer. 

“Art,” he chided, ‘‘there’s someone to see 
you." 

I had planned to give an imitation of 
mild surprise. But when I looked into the 
poor fellow's eyes, I was sorry. 


"[ beg your pardon," I said. “I hope I 
haven't kept you waiting long?" 
“Oh, not at all,” he murmured. “I just 


came in to ask for work." 


“I'm very sorry," I told him, “but there 
are no vacancies at present. You might 
leave your name and address, and if any- 
thing should turn up, I shall consider your 
application." 

Out of the tail of my eye I could see 
Fussberg pantomiming vertigo and epilepsy 
over that antique bit of persiflage, just as 
I knew he would. Thats why I said it. 
Vaudeville was cruelly robbed when Fuss- 
berg took up advertising. 

But I didn't enjoy the skit long. The 
applicant was looking as if he had just 
heard that his "onliest" had eloped with his 
bosom friend. 

I took a little more pains to survey his 
personality. 

And I liked the frank clearness of his 
eyes, showing even when they had pain in 
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them. Clean, well-kept clothing of good 
quality; a pair of capable-looking hands, 
freshly laundered ; positive evidence of inti- 
mate relations with a tooth-brush; and 
some solid human bone in jaw and chin 
told me that there was value in what was 
being offered. 


Asking but Not Being Given Unto 


“Its a great pity that business is a little 
dull, just now,” I sympathized. “If you 
had come around two or three months ago, 
I think I could have placed you to our 
mutual advantage. Now Blackheath, over 
in the Granger Block, might have some- 
thing for you. I know that he has been 
short-handed ever since young Dana joined 
the navy.” 

"I have been to Mr. Blackheath,” 
mourned the lad. “He has taken my name 
and address, and, if anything should turn 
up, he is going to consider my application.” 

Fussberg snorted. 

And I thought I saw a lurking devil 
dance in and out of the frank clearness of 
the eyes I had been admiring. 

“Have you seen Squires, over in the 
Keating building?” 

“Yes, I saw him. Same results there, 
too. The fact is, I have been the rounds 
in this town. ‘This is my last call.” 

There was a hopeless note in the finality 
of that “last call." My heart went out to 
the young fellow. 

“You will find business much better in 
Los Angeles just now,” I encouraged him. 
“There ought to be plenty of openings 
there.” 

“But my mother can’t stand the climate 
there. She has to be right on the sea-coast. 
I don’t know, now, what I shall do.” 

Socratic laid down the latest number of 
THe Bustness PHiLosoPHER, looked my 
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applicant over kindly, and came into the 
dialogue with this: 

"Mind telling me what you wish?" 

"Not at all—I want a job." 

“What for?” 

“To earn some money." 

"What you really want is money, then, 
isn't it?" 

"Certainly, but I expect to earn it." 

“Ном ?” 

“Ву working for it." 

“But you don't expect that your work 
will be worth as much to anyone as the 
money you will get for it, do you?" 

“Why yes, sir, I do." 

“Think anyone could make a profit on 
your services?” 

“Ves 

The Futility of Begging 


“Then tell me,” emphasized Socratic, 
fixing the man with a terrible eye, "what 
you mean by coming around here with an 
excuse-me-for-living droop to your shoul- 
ders and an oh-please-kind-sir whine in 
your voice, and holding out your cap for a 
job like a blind beggar pan-handling for a 
nickel ?" 

The youngster ran up the red flag of 
resentment, but kept hold of himself. 

"[ suppose I had been turned down so 
often that I was losing my nerve," he said, 
at last. 

“Well, then, how did you apply at first? 
Say anything different from what you said 
here?" 

"No. But I think I carried myself with 
‚ a little more confidence." 

"But you 'asked' for a job?" 

“Why yes, how else should I get one?” 

"Answer me—what kind of people go 
around asking for what they want?" 

"Why—er—mendicants, I suppose." 

"Why don't you call them beggars? Can 
a beggar come into an office with confidence 
and self-respect ?” 

“No. 

“Is a beggar a good example for a man 
who wishes to succeed ?” 

“Мо.” 

"Has а beggar anything to offer in re- 
turn for what he gets?" 

“No.” 
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“Then, since you ‘ask’ for a job, don’t 
you feel that you have little or nothing to 
offer in return for your wages?” 

“Мо, I don’t think I feel that way.” 

“How about the man you ask? Think 
you make him feel that way?” 

"Perhaps I do. I hadn't thought of 
that." 

“Then how we you to go after a job?" 

" As if I had something valuable to sell, I 
suppose.” 

The Average Salesman's Attitude 

"Have you ever sold anything?" 

"Yes, I've sold advertising space." 

"And what was the mental attitude of 
the buyers of space when you approached 
them ?" 

"Well, most of them were on the de- 
fensive." 

" And how did that make you feel, —like 
a welcome caller ?" 

"Not exactly—very much otherwise, in 
some cases.” 

“Talk your best when you do not feel 
welcome?” 

“Well, I can’t say that I do.” 

“Feel more at ease when you go to buy 
a suit of clothes?” 

“Yes, I guess I do.” 

“Especially when you have the money in 
your pocket to pay for it?” 

“Yes, especially then,” smiled the appli- 
cant. 

"Can't you imagine yourself as buyer, 
then, when you go to get a job?” 

“Buyer of what?” 

“What did you say you wanted to work 
for?” 

"Why, money, of course.’ 

“Then why not go in to your prospective 
employer to buy a salary?” 

“Go in and say, ‘I want to buy a salary. 
What will you take for one of one hundred 
and fifty a month? ” 

“Think it might be a good idea to tell 
him what you have to offer for it?” 

"Why, yes, I should think so.” 

"And what would you tell him?" 

"Why, that I should serve him faith- 
fully, energetically, and to the best of my 
ability." 

Framing Up the “Talk” 

"Suppose you wanted to trade him a 
horse for his one hundred and fifty—would 
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you tell him no more than that the nag was 
faithful, energetic, and would do his best?" 

“Why, no, I guess I'd tell him more 
about the animal than that." 

"What, for instance?” 

"Why I would give him all the good 
points of the steed—his soundness, size, 
weight, speed, color, past performances, 
disposition, age, and, if he had one, his 
pedigree." 

“Then you don't consider yourself of as 
mucli importance as a horse?" 

“Т get your point. Of course, I ought 
to tell him all about myself." 

"Well, then, what would you tell him? 
Why not practice your piece on me?" 

"Well, let me see. I'd say that my 
father was the editor of the Newton Her- 
ald, and that I had worked around the shop 
and office from the time I was eight years 
old; that I had begun writing local on the 
paper when I was fifteen, that I was made 
city editor at the age of eighteen when the 
sheet became a daily; that I had spent two 
years as advertising manager after that; 
that I had done all kinds of reporting on 
Chicago papers for two years; that I went 
over to the advertising end of the game and 
was solicitor, copy writer, and assistant ad- 
vertising manager for three years, and that 
I had been on the staff of the Barnes-W ads- 
worth agency for a year before coming to 
the Coast." 

All this was mighty interesting to me. 
I began to wonder if this man wasn't the 
one I had been looking for “since before 
the Spanish War already." 

“And you just barely held your job in 
each of these situations, I suppose?" 

"Well, I've got plenty of letters and 
notices of increase in salary to the con- 
trary.” 

“Why don’t you say so, then?” Is the 
violet the favorite flower of an advertising 
man ?" 

“Well, I have always considered modesty 
mighty. poor medicine in selling advertising, 
but looked upon it as rather a loveable vir- 
tue in a man's individuality. But I can see 
now that it isn't worth a great deal when 
buying a salary, as you call it." 


We Find We Have Salaries to Sell 


"Ever do anything special that is worth 
mentioning ?" 
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“Yes, I suppose I might say that there 
was some merit in the By-a-bisk campaign 
that I planned and put through to success." 

I was just about to offer my applicant a 
job, but Fussberg was a little quicker on 
the trigger. Bouncing out of his chair 
like a cork out of a champagne bottle, he 
got around in front of our visitor. 


“If you want a job in this man's town, 
Sam Burnham," he said, taking the aston- 
ished youth by the hand, "I guess little 
Willie Fussberg is ready to sell you a sal- 
ary that will satisfy you, to begin right 
now. Why in torrid El Centro didn't you 
tell us that you were Sam Burnham, the 
man who made By-a-bisk famous ?" 

So it was Burnham! And I had told 
him to leave his name and address! 

I hoped Fussberg wouldn't remember 
that. But he did, afterward, and it didn't 
seem half so funny to me then as it did 
when I said it. Moral: Don’t be com- 
pelled to take your own jokes too seriously. 

But Socratic hadn't finished his cate- 
chism. Before Burnham could accept Fuss- 
berg's explosive offer, the calm voice went 
on: 
"When buying a suit of clothes, do you 
always take the first thing that is offered 
you?” 

“No.” 

“Do you know what you want before 
going to the store?” 

"Why, yes, usually." 

“But you -don’t consider a position of so 
great importance. Willing to accept any 
old thing that may be offered first?” 

"Well, I must admit that I was when I 
first came in here, but now I am beginning 
to see a light. You see, I never looked for 
a job before in my life—was always hired 
away Нот onc place to the other. 
thought I should find the vacancy first, and 
then hand over my credentials afterward." 

"Now Fussberg seems to ‘love you 
mighty madly and want you mighty badly.’ 
And yet, to my certain knowledge, there is 
no vacancy on his staff. Don’t you suppose 
that, by studying Fussberg’s business a lit- 
tle, you might have seen in it the very open- 
ing that Fussberg wants you to fill ?" 

“That’s sound." 

"Well, if you are going to analyze 
around for just the place you want," 
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boomed Wiggins, handing over his card, , 
“please don't miss me. I think I have just | 
the place you want.” 

Burnham took the card with thanks. He 
was a buyer, now, and had quite a different 
bearing from the one he had brought into 
the office with him. 

Of course I had to make my bid too. 

But the next morning Sam Burnham 
went to work for Socratic. 


The Best Thing That Ever 
Happened 

The minute I heard that footstep in the 
hall, ice began to form in the chambers of 
my heart. Never was there a sound more 
weighted with woe. 

When I heard the hand on the knob, a 
chill wind, as from underground tombs, 
swept through my soul. 

And when Pejor opened the door and 
spattered into the office, thick darkness en- 
gulfed my spirit. 

The man looked like a personification of 
the essences of disappointment, disillusion- 
ment, and heart-break. 

Nor did he hesitate to tell of the tragedy 
of his life. 

“The company has been absorbed by the 
trust, and I have lost my job,” he wailed. 
“My perfectly good job! The best job I 


ever had! Oh, I would have died for that 
beautiful job! And here it has died on 
те!” 


“Cheer up, Pejor," consoled Wiggins. 
“There are plenty of other good jobs for 
such men as you.” 

“Yes, but where? In New England— 
all in New England! There isn’t a com- 
pany that employs men in my line, now, 
anywhere west of the Hudson River. And 
my wife won 't even try to live east of the 
Mississippi." 

"Well, don't give up like that, man," 
scolded Fussberg. “You'll get something 

“Don’t hold out any false hopes to me, 
scoundrel. I could not live through 
another disappointment. I think I'll take 
up aviation as a profession. It is more hor- 
orable than any other form of suicide." 


Judging the Future by the Past 


“What was the best thing that ever 
happened to you, Pejor," Socratic entered. 
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“Why, I don't know. Why." 

Pejor knew he was in for it, and was 
sparring for time. 

*"Think back over your interesting career. 
What event in it has resulted in the great- 
est happiness ?” 

“Why, I guess it was when I broke my 
leg in the tannery, lost my job on account 
of being laid up, lost my sweetheart be- 
cause I couldn't take her to the dances that 
winter, and missed an opportunity to gu 
to Alaska with a party of local gold- 
seekers." 

"How was that the happiest event of 
your life?" 

"Being laid up, I learned accounting and 
got a better job when I got out; the girl I 
lost turned out to be a virago and has kept 
her husband in Hades ever since they were 
married; and the Alaska party got lost in 
the snow and only two of them ever got 
back to civilization—they came back dead 
broke and in debt." 

“Did you think breaking your leg was a 
very happy event when it happened ?” 

“Not noticeably.” 

“Do you think that this loss of your job 
is a joyous occurrence ?” 

“All right, Socratic, I get you. It may 
turn out to be the finest thing in my whole 
string of beads. I'll weep no more.” 

And little by little the darkness thinned 
ой of my spirit; the chill wind veered a lit- 
tle and soon was bringing in the spring- 
time and the odor of fresh flowers; the ice 
melted from my heart. 

Pejor was smiling. 

And the next day he was appointed gen- 
eral agent of the trust for the Pacific Coast. 

And all that Socratic said was: 

“We do not always learn the purpose of 
our tragedies as quickly as that; but; soon 
or late, we always do learn." 


Oh, do not pray for easy lives—pray to 
be stronger men. Do not pray for tasks 
equal to your powers—pray for powers 
equal to your tasks.—Phillips Brooks. '' - 


'The man who tries and succeeds is one 
degree less a hero than the man who tries 
and fails and yet goes on trying.—Ellen 
Thornycroft Fowler. 


The Power of the Unseen 


By W. H. TENNYSON 


H, what in blazes is the use of your 
business philosophy? The nation is 
going to the royal bow-wows. It’s 

a case of dog eat dog, or starve. This idea 
of service is all so much rot from a prac- 
tical bread-and-butfer standpoint. Today 
the man who tries to live by the golden 
rule is doomed to die—he’s a dead one, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

Did you ever hear a man talk like that? 
What was the matter with him? It isn’t 
natural for a fellow to feel that everything’s 
going to the devil. 

In nine cases out of ten, the trouble lies 
right here: Our friend lacks imagination, 
or he lacks faith, or he has shut his eyes to 
the poetry and romance of life. 

Imagination, faith, poetry, romance, are 
all co-refated. They belong to the realm 
of the unseen. But, as Charles A. Dana 
told the little girl who asked him whether 
ог not there is a Santa Claus, '"The most 
real things in the world are those things 
that neither men nor children see. You 
may tear apart the baby’s rattle and see 
what makes the noise inside, but there is 
a wall covering the unseen world. Only 
faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can push 
aside that curtain and view glory beyond. 
Ah, Virginia, in all this world there is 
nothing else real and abiding.” 

Nineteen centuries ago a man with a 
wonderful imagination lived on the other 
side of the globe. His name, we are told, 
was John. This man attempted to vizual- 
ize the far distant future. And what did 
he behold? Не “зам an angel standing in 
the sun." "That's what he tells us in his 
wonderful book, ‘The Revelation"—"I 
saw an angel standing in the sun." 

He saw the world of the heart and the 
soul typified by the angel, dominating the 
physical world, typified by the sun. Не 
saw the incomprehensible suddenly become 
comprehensible. Не saw “ап angel," rep- 
resenting the supreme power of the unseen 
world, dominating the sun, the controlling 
force of the seen world. 

Almost two thousand years ago, this 
man John, a disciple of the Apostle of the 
Gospel of Love and Service, looked ahead 
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and imagined that the "angels" of the un- 
seen world would some day dominate the 
"suns" of the seen world. 

And, now, centuries later, what do we 
see ? 

Electricity, an unseen force, runs the 
machinery of the world. 

Psychology, the science of the mind— 
unseen, incomprehensible—is the dominat- 
ing science of the Twentieth Century. 

Great humanity and intelligent altruism 
—prompted by love, by generosity, by the 
desire to serve (qualities of the soul—un- 
seen) are in evidence. 

No? 

Listen: The insane are no longer 
treated for “devils,” as they once were. 
The State is spending thousands of dollars 
in order to provide proper treatment in san- 
itariums for tuberculosis patients. The 
Boards of Health of cities demand stricter 
compliance with the rules of sanitation and 
of hygiene. Criminals in prisons are 
treated as human beings, and there is prison 
reform everywhere. Fuller educational ad- 
vantages are provided by the government. 
Pure food laws are in operation. Man’s 
duty towards his neighbor seems to be more 
fully realized than perhaps ever before. 
Consideration for our fellows has become 
more marked, and consideration for the 
welfare of our families has become more 
practical. 

Why, if you want an illustration of prog- 
ress, take my business——Life Insurance. 
There is more life insurance in force today 
than ever before in the history of the world. 
More money is being invested in life insur- 
ance than is being deposited in the savings 
banks. 

A man who thinks only of himself, a 
selfish man, a man who lacks the finer ele- 
ments of character—love, devotion, self 
sacrifice if necessary, sense of duty to others 
—a man who lacks these qualities, I say, 
doesn’t take out life insurance. 

Is the world going to the bow-wows? 
Is it a case of dog eat dog, as our friend 
claims, unless we are willing to starve be- 
cause of principle? No! There is progress 
all along the line. Men do appreciate the 
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square deal in business, in society and every- 
where. 'The day has passed when for any 
length of time or to any great extent a 
man can get something for nothing. The 
man who renders first class А number one 
service will profit most, in money, and in 
the unseen elements that really make life 
worth living. 

To be happy, however, one must have 
imagination. One must be able to image 
the future. One must, by means of love 
and service and faith, push aside the cur- 
tain that hides the unseen world. He that 
does this will see "an angel standing in the 
sun." But he who admits defeat, he who 
lacks imagination and faith, and tries to 
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gain success in other ways than by service, 
cannot see the "angel" In fact, he can 
scarcely see the sun. Не allows a film of 
discouragement to cloud his vision. That 
film acts as a cloud, as a curtain. 

"Only faith, poetry, love, romance, can 
push aside that curtain and view glory be- 
yond.” 

The great high-road of human welfare 
lies along the old highway of steadfast 
well-being, and well-doing, and they who - 
are the most persistent, and work in the 
truest spirit, will invariably be the most 
successful; success treads on the heels -о# 
every right effort.—Samuel Smiles. 


Play Square 


By JESSIE L. BRONSON 


= is a great game if you play it 
square. 

Playing square leaves a nice, clean taste 
in your mouth—no furred tongue. 

Never mind if you get knocked on the 
head with a bat. The experience is worth 
all it costs. 

But if you cringe and play the sneak to 
save yourself pain, you get the hang-dog 
look and feel. 

It's worth everything to be able to look 
yourself square in the face and say: “I 
respect you, old boy; you're doing your 
best; you're giving the world a square 
deal." 

Play square, though the other fellow gets 
the cup. And play the game thoroughly. 
Run the whole gamut, though it land you 
behind caged bars. Better be an honest 
"criminal" than a dishonest "citizen." 

The free spirit cannot be imprisoned. 

It is good, at some time in your life, to 
"let out the length of all the lines," even 
though the steed of life run away with you 
for once. 

But keep will in ascendency. 


If you choose to race horses with life, do 
it because you choose, not under compul- 
sion. 

Then be a philosopher. If it's defeat, 
take your medicine like a little man, and 
don't howl. 
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Do you find life a hard task-master, re- 
quiring "bricks without straw"? Well, 
hunting up your own straw develops inge- 
nuity. 

You haven't attained to man-stature till 
you can say with St. Paul, "I glory in 
tribulation." 

When joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, 
success and failure, riches and poverty, are 
all alike glorious to you, then you are 
grown up. 

Most of us are still infants. Life has to 
carry us in her arms, and minister to our 
bumps and bruises. But you don't want 
petting and coddling. You are a man now. 

And when you arrive at the point where 
you feel within you the unquenchable spirit 
that nothing in earth, or heaven, or hell can 
conquer; then you may know that, "come 
what, come may," life is yours. You've the 
strangle-hold. 


Then you can sing with Emerson: 


I am the owne. .f the spheres, 

Of the seven stars and the solar years; 

Of Caesar's hand and Plato's brain, 

Of Lord Christ's heart, and Shakespeare's strain. 


Give all and you will receive all. 
Play the game square and life will, in 
turn, give you a square deal every time. 


He overcomes a stout enemy who over- 
comes his own anger.—Gree£. 
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ET us talk for a moment about ideals. 
It may be that we shall waste the 
time wisely. 

You remember the mythological char- 
acter who was invincible so long as some 
part of his body touched the 
Unn _ earth. „ми it may be ber 

you who have seen or rea 

ыы "Chantecler" will not have 
forgotten where the Cock tells the secret 
of his power to the Pheasant-Hen. “I 
never start to sing," he says, “until 
my eight claws, after clearing a space 
of weeds and stones, have found the 
soft, dark turf underneath. Then, placed 
in direct contact with the good earth, 
I sing:—And that is already half the mys- 
tery, Pheasant-hen, half the mystery of my 
song.” 

Half the mystery of his song! 

So is it always. The floor of the Temple 
of a Great Ideal must ever be the good 
brown earth. Than an ideal there is noth- 
ing more precious—nothing of greater 
worth. Especially essential is it, then, that 
the foundation be solid—that it be built in 
obedience to fundamental law—built so 
strongly that opposition can not prevail 
against it. 

I mean by all this that an ideal must be 
placed at the top of an institution that 
serves a practical purpose. I mean that no 
man is in greater need of an ideal than he 
who does much work. I mean that a high 
ideal is safe only when possessed by a man 
or an institution that is deriving strength 
and solidity from service to men and 
women. 

I know that a dreamer of great dreams 
is a doer of great deeds. "The great struc- 
tures of steel and stone that make canyons 
of city streets existed first as ideals in the 
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brains of men of imagination. They were 
dreams. 

The mighty steel trust, made up of count- 
less warring and competing and inefficient 
companies and plants, first sprang into 
being in the mind of a man. It was first 
a dream—an ideal. 

An ideal is but an idea raised to per- 
fection. 

An idealist is one who strives for, works 
for, journeys toward, dreams of Perfec- 
tion. It matters not what his work may 
be. If he be a builder of bridges he dreams 
of the perfect bridge. If he be a maker of 
books he dreams of the perfect book. If he 
be an executive he dreams of building a 
perfect organization — aa organization 
wherein men, materials, machinery and 
methods are such that the institution ren- 
ders the greatest possible service in the 
most efficient manner to the greatest satis- 
faction of the public and the most profit to 
the institution itself. 

"A high ideal,” says Edward Howard 
Griggs, "is the most practical thing in the 
world." 

A high ideal is to a man what the sun is 
to the flower. It causes him to unfold. It 
causes the bud to burst into beauty. 

The plant that we in our lordly way say 
has no soul, if buried under a mass of dirt 
and stones and sticks, will grope its way 
upward toward the light. Has the human 
soul less power—less wisdom than the 
plant? Has your soul less? 

Have you a high practical ideal and are 
you traveling toward it? "That is, are you 
doing work that suits you and serves others? 

Your ideal should be one that will lead 
you forward to better the work you are 
doing in its quality and to increase its 
quantity. 
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If a salesman, are you selling each cus- 
tomer so that he becomes a better friend 
of your house after each sale, and are you 
constantly getting more customers of that 
kind? 

If a manufacturer, are you bettering the 
quality of your product, increasing your 
output, increasing your sales at a profit— 
in other words, are you building a better, 
bigger, stronger, permanently more profit- 
able business? 

No matter what your work may be, no 
matter what business you may be engaged 
in, a vivid, clear-cut vision, idea or ideal 
of that business will lead you forward. 

Make your desired standard perfection 
—a seemingly unattainable ideal — and 
reach it by reaching and passing attainable 
ideals. Let me illustrate my meaning in 
story form in the next paragraph. 


Those who bring sunshine into the lives of 
others cannot keep it from themseloes.— 
Barrie, 


G EVERAL years ago I was sentenced 
to serve several months as a specialty 

salesman in Colorado. 
With a friend by the name of Pease I 
found myself in Leadville during the last 
weeks of June and the first 


о, weeks of July. Six miles 
Massive away Нот the city loomed 


Mount Massive, 14,424 feet 
high, said to be the highest point in the 
state. It taunted us daily. We felt the 
sting. Finally we could stand it no longer 
and we determined to climb to the top of 
the hoary old peak and dance a jig on some 
bald spot. 

"Don't attempt it at this season," said 
Leadvillites, ‘because it isn't safe to climb 
up there until August or September. Snow 
storms come now—well, you oughn’t to 

The fact that it was more dangerous to 
go up at that time than it was later was 
about the finest reason in the world why 
two youngsters should go right then and 
there. Another good reason was that no 
one else did it at that time. | 

So, at four o'clock on the morning of 
the Fourth of July, we started off. ' 

'The six miles to the base was quickly 
reached. 

We loafed along the base of the mount- 
ain, visited the fish-hatcherv, picked little 
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luscious strawberries, and, on the whole, 
comported ourselves most gentlemanly and 
confidently. 

All along that six mile walk we had seen 
the peak. It lured us on. We wondered 
when we would reach the summit. The 
fact that we would not reach it never en- 
tered our heads. The folks back at Lead- 
ville had told us that two tenderfeet 
couldn't do it. 

We had to do it. 

We planned to do it. 

But at the base we lost sight of the peak. 
It no longer reached out and held our eyes. 
But we knew it existed. We had seen it 
for days. 'That it was now out of sight 
didn't mean anything to us. We knew that 
if we kept climbing upward we should see 
it again. 

So we climbed. . 

Hour after hour we plodded on. 

It was noon before we again saw the 
great massive peak. Then we rested and 
broiled a thick steak on the coals and ate it 
ashes and all. 

I have eaten in guilded hotels and rest- 
aurants—the best in the biggest citties—I 
have known the best of mealtime service, 
but no meal has ever been better than that 
broiled steak and bread that Pease and I ate 
there in the sight of Massive's peak. 

"Shall we go on?" asked Pease. I 
merely grinned. What else is there for 
youth to do but to go on? 

The climb over masses of granite, around 
precipices where one might have dropped 
hundreds or thousands of feet, between 
rocks that looked as if they were ready to 
slide together and crush one—these things 
counted for little. | 

But the last long climb—that tried our 
souls. | | 

Unless you have gone from the eastern 
low country and started in to conquer 
mountains you cannot understand how we 
felt up there eleven or twelve thousand 
feet above the sea. And then we had but 
started the hard work.. 

The top was our Seemingly Unattain- 
able Ideal. To reach it in one long climb 


-was impossible. 


We made а game of it. A bit of granite 
would be chucked ahead' a yard or two and 
then we would struggle toward it, dropping 
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down breathless when we reached it. We 
never permitted ourselves to fail to make 
the distance set. If it was but three feet, 
we made it. If we chucked the pebble six 
feet, we made that before we stopped. 
These were our Attainable Ideals. We 
left them behind, one by one. 

The distances between Attainable Ideals 
narrowed until within a few hundred feet 
of the top. Then came new strength and 
the distance lengthened. 

The last climb was made with a rush and 
we dropped exhausted on the great, cold, 
silent, granite summit. 

We had reached the Seemingly Un- 
attainable by reaching, one by one, the At- 
tainable Ideals. 

We had arrived. It was three o'clock. 

“That was a tough climb," said Pease. 

"Damn tough," I answered. А man 
surely may swear when he has climbed a 
mountain. 


A good workman is not known by the chips 
om his shoulder.—Brander. Mathews. 


TUE really was no excuse for it. It 
was early in the morning, far too early 
for such thoughts. Especially inexcusable 
was it because near the table stood a cabinet 
of fragile china, an expensive electric coffee 
percolator was immediately 
in front, while just above the 
table an arm of brass ex- 
tended an electric bulb. All 
these might have been shattered by such 
conversation so early in the morning. 

But with perfect recklessness, I said: 
“Speaking of triangles, which we aren’t, do 
you know the names of the sides of the 
Triangle of Primitive Needs. You know 
the answer so Г not pause for it. The 
three sides are named: | 


Triangles 


"Shelter. 

"Give these to a man of the lower order 
of intelligence and he will be satisfied. 

“The congregation agrees, does it not? 

"Very well. 

"Now what are the names of the three 
‘primary requisites for the person of high 
intelligence? 

"How will it do if we sum up all the 
wants of persons of higher intelligence as 
these: 
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“Fame, 

“Love, 

“Fortune. 

“The man who has Fortune will have 
what he needs to satisfy his physical wants; 
the man who has Love, whether it be the 
love of one person or the love of millions, 
will have a contented spirit because he will 
not have this love unless he has given much 
love; while the man who has Fame must 
have been a man of achievement—he must 
have done work worth while." 

'Then, just because we had put warm 
ideas into our heads, we had to put cold 
coffee into our stomachs. There are times 
when one actually hates that Law of Com- 
pensation. 


I think the best way of doing good to the 

oor із not making them easy in poverty, but 
Seadin , or driving them out of it.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 


"THE other day, probably because I had 
nothing else to do, I asked myself what 
was the greatest intellectual command ever 
given. I wanted to know what command 
had in it the words, the force, the power 

that best expressed intellect- 

The Two ality. 

Great " . . 

Commands And I decided in my own 

mind that the greatest Intel- 
lectual Command ever penned or spoken is: 

"Let there be Light." 

That is the cry of all created things. 
“More light—more light" are the words 
we speak in the night. Even the root in 
the earth sends its hands upward in suppli- 
cation for light. It is a frenzied cry of love 
that goes up from the flower—the cry for 
more sun, for more light. 

Ignorance, too, calls for light, even 
though light kills it, as light does—or may 
we say that Ignorance under the love of 
Light becomes Wisdom. 

I do not know. 

But I hold that the greatest intellectual 
command is: "Let there be Light." 

And, as a friend and I were speaking of 
human development, of growth, of ideals— 
dreaming great dreams of still greater deeds 
—the thought came that the companion 
command is the greatest command ever 
issued by the emotions. And, to my way 
of thinking, the greatest Emotional Com- 
mand ever penned or ever spoken, is: 

"Love one other." 


'The Elimination of Non-Essentials 


By FRANK C. HANCOCK 


ERSATILITY is frequently a curse 

rather than a blessing. It is gener- 

ally a hindrance rather than a help 
to the man possessing it. 

'This is an age of intense specilization. 
The man who does not specialize on some 
definite line of work, applying to this line of 
work every ounce of energy and ability 
stored in his composite, is the man who, if 
he does not automatically and involuntarily 
gravitate to the fold of irreclaimable fail- 
ures, will, figuratively speaking, at least 
never emerge from the ranks of the hapless 
ones who hew the wood and draw the 
water. 

The hoary adage that a Jack of all trades 
is a master of none, carries a note of grim 
tragedy to the man who does not heed it in 
these days of universally acute specializa- 
tion. 

These prefactory observations, doubtless 
as trite as they are true, should not be con- 
strued as “preaching.” It would be useless 
to do anything so obviously futile and fool- 
ish. 

We are intimately familiar with the 
manner of men to whom these well meant 
remarks are addressed. And in addressing 
intelligent men, we are quite aware that 
pleading, bolstered with logic and hard 
pan facts, is vastly more potential than 
“preaching,” festooned and garnished with 
honeyed phrase and platitude. 

So we want to talk to you frankly, man 
to man. on the vitally important subject 
of eliminating fram your work everything 
that savors of non-essentials. 

We first quote a meaty excerpt from a 
letter received by the writer of these words, 
from a young magazine editor—a live, keen, 
forceful young man whose gospel is the gos- 
pel of efficiency. Efficiency in his case 
means efficient specialization. 

He says: 

“Why do most men fail? asked the 
great Herbert Spencer. His answer is: 
Bad judgment. 

"Here is a man with caliber. He might 
do big things. We will say he might suc- 
ceed greatly as a salesman. Не has the 
brains, the keenness of eye, the sales sense, 
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adaptability, force, knowledge of language, 
originality. To achieve much he needs do 
nothing but concentrate upon the line of 
work he has elected to follow, and keep his 
eye rivited on the ultimate purpose. 'To do 
this he must eliminate non-essentials. 


“The great executive is the great elimi- 
nator. He first eliminates from the 
food and drink list those foods and 
drinks that are поё necessary to 
nourish his body properly Не elim- 
inates from his mental and moral food 
those things that are not necessary to nour- 
ish his mind and soul properly. If he does 
occasionally take into his body foods and 
drinks that are not good for his mind and 
body, he retains his health only by, eliminat- 
ing them properly and effectually. 


“The successful worker is the successful 
eliminator, He brings to his big job—the 
job by which he knows he will win success 
—his best energies. Even when he wants 
to play —as all do on occasions—he acts as 
a judge and receives testimony from both 
sides. ‘Shall I? or shall I not?’ he asks 
himself. And upon the wisdom of his de- 
cisions in the majority of cases depends 
his success in his big game. He knows he 
has but two things to invest—time and 
energy. He has no more time than anyone 
else; all men are equal in that respect. In 
the strict sense, no man can ‘соте Баск; 
he can—stay!” 


The foregoing words are worth the earn- 
est consideration of any man who desires 
success. They drive home a concrete fact 
that applies to each one individually. Big 
success will come to you only as you elimin- 
ate from your work everything not pertain- 
ing thereto. You are selling lamps let us 
say for example, not phonographs or gas 
engines. Therefore you are not interested 
in the phonograph and gas engine industry. 
But you are vitally interested in the lamp 
industry, and every salient fact connected 
with it. When you think lamps and talk 
lamps during business hours (and after- 
ward if the occasion warrants!) you are 
simply adding a cumulative strength to 
your equipment as a lamp specialist. 
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Identically vice versa if you were mak- 
ing the sale of phonographs or gas engines 
your life work. 

Many of you will doubtless recall that 
when the versatile Dr. Watson expressed 
great surprise and amusement because his 
room mate, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, didn't 
know a few things that most men know, 
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the astute sleuth replied: "I've purposely 
forgotten them. Why should I know them? 
They have absolutely no value to me.” 

Circumstances: The man of genius cre- 
ates them, the man of talent uses them, the 
fool looks at them without seeing them.— 
Charles Narrey. 


To the Man Who Doesn’t Advertise 


By ORVILLE ALLEN 


TO begin with, I'll admit that that man 
does not live in this progressive day— 
that is the man who doesn't advertise him- 
self—or his business—at least by his own 
personality. 

But this is directed to the business man 
who does not advertise his business as it 
should be advertised by present day adver- 
tising. | 

You'll run across a man in business al- 
most every day who tells you that he does 
not advertise—that it is too expensive— 
doesn't pay. But that man is fooling him- 
self. He does advertise in a personal way 
and he is paying a price for the advertising 
that he is not getting. 

He's paying for advertising. He may 
think he is not and may think that his busi- 
ness does not need to be advertised. "There 
isn't any question about his business needing 
advertising—all business does—and if it 
needs advertising and does not get it, he 


is paying for the advertising and a greater ' 


price than so much per agate line. 

He is paying in time that he loses in 
turning his stock, in marketing his product, 
or selling his services—in the opportunities 
of business that are getting by— because 
he fails to tell his business story in a con- 
vincing way. 

Time was—and not many years ago— 
when many businesses were run without 
telephones. But the man who runs a busi- 
ness today has his telephones and considers 
them a profitable investment, or pays for 
them in the business that is lost. 


Advertising has been developed to keep 
pace with present day business methods— 
with present day distribution. 
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Before the advent of the steamship, the 
railroad, the trolley and the automobile to 
annihilate time and distance, almost every- 
body knew the man in business—that is 
all of those who were his possible custom- 
ers—who did not advertise. 

But with the advent of all modern, neces- 
sary conveniences—including advertising— 
making it as easy to trade one place as 
another, to get any one of many different 
products in the same line, to secure the 
services of one man the same as another— 
distance making no particular difference— 
the world made a long step forward. 

And advertising has come to be the prin- 
cipal factor in this new state of business— 
as the compelling factor of business. 

The man who advertises helps his bus- 
iness in two ways: He is taking advantage 
of the possibilities of more business and he 
is living up to the possibilities of better 
business. 

Always and forever he is going forward 
—he is setting a new pace each day, week, 
month and year and using every ounce of 
his ability to live up to it. 

Advertising makes him see his business 
problems with a clearer vision and he goes 
at them with a greater energy and enthus- 
iesm. 

And after his day's work he goes to the 
quiet of his home or for an evening of 
entertainment without the worry of where 
business is coming from for the next week, 
or month, or year. Advertising gives him 
faith and confidence in himself and his 
business, because it gives the public faith 
and confidence in him and his business. 


'The realities of today surpass the ideals 
of yesterday.—Frothingham. 


Everyday Business Sense 


By JEROME P. FLEISHMAN 


Courtesy 


OW much we hear about courtesy 

these days. And how little we really 
see of it—in the treatment of customers 
that have been influenced to visit a store 
by that store's advertising, for instance. 


Not so very long ago I was attracted by 
the advertising of a local retail men's furn- 
ishings store, and I went there to buy some 
of the advertised articles—shirts. 


My! it was frigid in that store. The 
clerk who waited on me did so in a conde- 
scending way. Не no more tried to make 
a sale than you would try to fly a mile in 
a toy aeroplane. The goods sold them- 
selves, because they were really excep- 
tional values. My change was literally 
thrown at me. There was no “Thank you; 
call again.” Not much. The hired auto- 
maton behind the counter acted as if he 
were very weary. I guess he was. It is 
much harder to loaf on one’s job than to 
really work. 


A few days after that I visited another 
store, not a block away from the former, 
with the intention of purchasing a necktie. 
The young man who waited on me smiled 
a welcome. While I was inspecting several 
little boxes of ties, which he obligingly 
spread on the showcase before me, he passed 
a pleasant word or two about the weather. 
His whole manner was of the sales-produc- 
ing kind. Wouldn’t I like to see something 
in scarfpins, or shirts, or collars, or sox? 
No, I didn’t want anything in that line, 
thank you. But all the same, I bought 
four dollars’ worth of supplies from that 
young man before leaving the store. Court- 
esy did it. 

Which of the two establishments would 
you patronize in future? I can guess with- 
out calling in Sherlock Holmes. Suppos- 
ing, just for supposing’s sake, that, in the 
course of a year, five hundred visitors to 
that store are impressed by that salesman as 
I was impressed. And supposing they favor 
that store with their purchases for only one 
year. If each spends $20 annually in that 
store—and that is a conservative estimate 
—that means ten thousand dollars’ worth 
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of business. Built up through Comrtesy/ 

Yes, Mr. Merchant—whether you use 
fifty lines of newspaper space a year or fifty 
thousand—your advertising, if honest and 
well written, will attract trade. But it is 
up to you and your sales force to build 
upon the solid foundation created by adver- 
tising. And Courtesy is a builder of busi- 
ness. 


The Power of Belief 


"Back of the Packard is a powerful 
optimism—belief т things; belief that 
things are good; belief that things can be 
made good; belief in ourselves, and belief 
in our business. 

“In the very beginning we felt that we 
were іп a good business with a good future 
ahead of it. We believed that we were 
competent; we believed in one another; we 
believed in the car we built, and we be- 
lieved in our ability to perpetuate the good- 
ness of that car and our belief in it.” 

In an address before a convention of 
Packard dealers recently, Mr. Sidney D. 
Waldon, vice-president of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, delivered himself of 
the above: 

And, say—isn’t it just bully? 

Do you wonder, after reading it, that the 
Packard people have been successful—that 
every man who knows anything at all about 
automobiles knows that the Packard is a 
good automobile? 

Goodness me!—if every Packard sales- 
man has been imbued with the spirit of Mr. 
Waldon’s idea of business, what a selling 
organization those people must have! 

You, Mr. Salesman, whether you are sell- 
ing matches or mattresses, soaps or silks, 
tacks or typewriters—have you a belief like 
that in the product of your house? 

If you have, you are a good salesman. 
You’ve simply got to be, with a faith like 
that to back you up. : 

A faith like that is written all over a 
man’s face; it weaves itself into his selling 
argument until it can be felt consciously 
by the prospective customer ; it breaks down 
the wall of doubt that may exist between 
the representative of a firm and the buyer 
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whom he is trying to influence; it is a tan- 
gible, marketable asset that no amount of 
glib-talk or sturdy persuasion can equal in 
power. | 

Do you feel that you are in a good busi- 
ness? Do you see a future ahead of that 
business? Do you believe in your employer 
—in his product—in his ability to per- 
petuate the goodness of that product? 
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If not, play quits. Get into some other 
business. Handle the product of a house 
in which you can believe. Believe in your- 
self. Believe in your goods. Believe in the 
honesty of those goods. Believe they are 
as good as the same money and brains can 
produce anywhere—or maybe better. 

And if you are filled with that kind of 
belief, you will make good big. 


For Him Who Dares 


By MILTON BEJACH 


E HERE is nothing in the world that 
cannot be had by the man who is big 
enough, daring enough, optimistic enough 
to want it and to go after it hard enough. 


Not a sirgle achievement, nothing has 
been done that cannot be done again and 
perhaps better the second time than it was 
the first. Every success can be repeated by 
the man who wants to repeat it and works 
hard enough for it. In the working for it 
lies the rub. The reason for our failures 
lies in this; we have not worked hard 
enough. 

Faith, daring, and hard work have con- 
quered every element, the land, the water 
and the air, have done the things men said 
were impossible and that men were not in- 
tended to do. 

Our Wanamakers, Hills, Edisons, 
Wrights, Fields, Curtises, and Bells had 
the faith and daring and backed it up with 
work. 

Napoleon's faith and daring А" 
Europe and moved mountains. When the 
Alps were in his way he said, “There shall 
be no Alps," and he passed them success- 
fully to the surprise of his enemies. 


At fifteen, Cyrus W. Field began his 
commercial career. Не had the faith and 
the daring and the constitution that thrives 
on hard work. At thirty-four he retired 
from business with a fortune. Then, after 
reverses, failure, and the exhaustion of his 
own resources, he drew on the treasuries of 
two nations. . With the world of science 
advising against his plans, he accomplished 
the laying of the Atlantic cable. 

What was this but faith, daring, and 
hard work? 
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What made Edison the wizard of the 
twentieth century but faith, hard work, and 
daring’ 

How else did Jim Hill succeed until to- 
day he wields the power of an emperor? 

Who but the Wrights, Curtis, Bleriot 
and Santos-Dumont would have persisted in 
their madness of attempting to fly, and 
then, wnen men said it was an impossible 
thing, maneuvered their craft in the air bet- 
ter than many sailors handle their boats in 
a more stable element. 


From the time Pharoah built the pyra- 
mids, down through the ages until the now, 
the daring, faithful, hard workers have 
won. Moses led the children of Israel for 
forty years, Cæsar conquered the world, 
Columbus discovered a continent, Franklin 
chained the lightning, Bell harnessed it to 
man’s voice, Edison made it his slave; the 
Wright brothers tamed the air, all with 
faith, daring, and hard work. 

And now who is there to say we shall 
not some time, with sufficient faith, daring, 
and hard work achieve our purposes? 

Men there have been who were almost in 
sight of their goal, but who at the crucial 
moments lost the qualities that make for 
success. 

“Grapple to your soul as with hoops of 
steel the friends thou hast," said Hamlet, 
and he might have added: | 

But above all things never lose your faith 
in yourself, your optimism, your willing- 
ness to take chances, to dare and to work 
hard toward a definite end. 


CORE forgives а in him who for- 
gives himself nothing.—Chinese. 


Wanted —А Solution 


By JOHN E. MORRIS 


HE situation: On one side is the mer- 

chant, buyer, manager, superintendent, 
or other officer who has from five to fifty 
callers a day, whose sole purpose is to ex- 
tract money in return for gratitude, ideas, 
services, and merchandise. 

On the other side are the self-ap- 
pointed or committee-appointed solicitors 
for all kinds of charities, local, state, and 
national. "Together with these are repre- 
sentatives of all kinds and sizes of firms, 
companies and corporations with every- 
thing to sell from books, education, insur- 
ance and patents, to stocks, bonds and ѕе- 
curities. 

Here is a problem: The business man 
has his living to make, his trade to in- 
crease, and his dividends to pay. He needs 
his time and money. Не also needs good 
will, new goods and progressive ideas. 

The salesman—by whatever name, 
whether drummer, traveling man, agent, 
representative, demonstrator, developer, 
promoter, or broker—must also make his 
living. He has something to sell. He is 
urged on by self-interest and by pathetic, 
encouraging, or fiery letters from pushing 
sales-managers. 

Sometimes prizes are offered for extra 
sales or orders within a given time. He 
bends every effort to get interviews with 
prospective customers and he gets them— 
sometimes by nerve, trickery, or bribery. 


They meet—the salesman outwardly 
pleasant, confident, or pompous; the buyer 
sometimes pleasant, but oftener suspicious, 
sullen, bored, short, and occasionally т- 
sulting. 

These conditions are not right. There 
will always be givers and buyers. There 
will always be more askers and sellers. 
Some method of getting these people to- 
gether properly, so as to eliminate the pres- 
ent loss of time and money is necessary. 

Even from a moral point of view it is 
needful. 'The exasperated feelings of the 
business man, who with a hundred things 
to do, has his time taken by a dozen or 
more salesmen can hardly be expressed on 
paper. 
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The traveling man who has called at 
considerable sacrifice of time, money, and 
convenience feels that he ought to have a 
fair chance to present his proposition. Yet 
if this were granted to all, it would result 
in still greater loss of time and топеу, for 
the buyer could do nothing but listen, and 
the seller would spend too much time in 
talking. 

It is not for me to suggest a solution of 
the problem. Perhaps the business geniuses 
of the future may work it out. But if both 
sides were to display tact, honesty, kind- 
ness, and sense, there would be some mitiga- 
tion of the evil. The buyer should know 
his business and be able to know which of 
the salesmen has what he wants to con- 
sider. He should state his position frankly, 
clearly and firmly so that the salesman un- 
derstands. 

Many a salesman "hangs on" because of 
the indefiniteness of the buyer and many 
times he “hangs on" because he does not 
properly sense the situation. 

What makes the salesman mad is to be 
ignored by a boor of a buyer. Next to this 
is to be frostbitten by a buyer who sits on 
high and listens with stony indifference. 

What makes the salesman smile is to have 
the "extremely busy man" say before he 
knows what is offered, “Oh, I am too busy 
today. I can't give you a minute's time." 
'This statement rarely disconcerts a true 
salesman. It gives him a chance to spar 
and he is generally successful. The “ех- 
tremely busy man" listens to the proposition 
and then starts to talk about himself and 
wastes more time than would satisfy a 
dozen salesmen. 

One salesman called on a busy grouch 
for information. “Мо time today, sir. 
Too busy. Look at that pile of letters." 
The salesman applied character analysis to 
Mr. Grouch, found his weak point or 
hobby, got him started on it. He took “по 
note of time," invited the salesman to lunch, 
told him everything, and wasted four hours 
of the valuable time of both. 

If salesmen would boil their propositions 
down to marvels of clearness and concise- 
ness; if they would be gentlemen and know 
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when to quit; and if buyers would meet 
salesmen in a prompt and businesslike way 
and state kindly, honestly, and definitely 
their position, much time, money, and tem- 
per would be saved. 

Sometimes the manager of a big store is 
a mere clerk. Half a dozen salesmen may 
wait several hours on him while he is wait- 
ing on customers whom his clerks should 
take care of. | 

Salesmen are necessary to modern busi- 
ness. They have rights. They bring new 
ideas and new goods. Any buyer can learn 
from them. 


There ought to be some one in every . 


business establishment whose business it is 
to give salesmen a prompt and intelligent 
hearing. 


Don't Fight Progress 
By Frank D. Blake 
An Apt Illustration From Real Life 
CERTAIN school officer would never 
consent to a change of text books, be- 
cause he believed there was no such thing as 
improvement in the art of school book mak- 
ing. 
He is a general merchant, also, and con- 
ducts his business about the same as he 
administers school affairs. 


pro; 
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He never could convince himself, nor 
could: he be convinced, that business 
methods are subject to improvement. 

Hustling for trade is distasteful to him. 
Не is pessimistic. He thinks business 
should come to him—as it used to do. 

His business does not grow—his store 
shows it. People go there only as a matter 
of necessity. 

Having no faith in progress, he doesn't 


gress. 

Now this should not be taken to mean 
that all new things proposed should be 
adopted — 

But there is a lot of good seed among 
the chaff and it pays the business man to 
keep a weather eye on the straw stack. 

The willingness to study and apply new 
methods of merit goes a long way toward 
business success, because the “world do 
move,” regardless of what we may think 
about it. 

Fighting progress is like swimming up 
stream, it can be done—BUT ? 


. Every seed brings forth after its kind. 
Mistrust begets mistrust, jealousy begets 
jealousy, hatred begets hatred, and confi- 
dence begets confidence, kindness begets 
kindness, love Жеш love.—4. W. Zim- 


merman. 


Are You Educated? 


By MARON WATSON 


A? PROFESSOR in the University of 
Chicago has some ideas of his own 
about education, apparently. And just to 
get them before his students in a form they 
might possibly remember, he drafted the 
following questions: 

Has education given you sympathy with 
all good causes and made you espouse them? 

Has it made you public-spirited ? 

Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends 
and keep them? 

Do you know what it is to be a friend 
yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or a pure 
woman straight in the eye? 

Do you sce anything to love in a little 
child? 
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Will a lonely dog follow you in the 
street? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in 
the meanest drudgeries of life? 

Do you think washing dishes and hoeing 
corn just as compatible with high thinking 

as piano playing or golf? 

Are you good for anything yourself? 

Can you be happy alone? б 

Can you look out on the world and see 
anything except dollars and cents? 

Can you look into a mud puddle by the 
wayside and see a clear sky? ` 

Can you see anything i in the puddle but 
mud? . 

What is your own answer to these ques- 
tions, brother? Or sister? 


The Tantalus © 


By FRED G. KAESSMANN 


М Сы Literature for January, 
1911, we find an article entitled "Shep- 
ard, "The Tantalus of American Poli- 

tic. We read it, and find various reasons 
given why for him political plums are near 
and yet so far. However, upon a moment's 
reflection we decide to let New Yorkers at- 
tend to their own political affairs. Of course, 
we could tell just why Shepard has never 
been able to arrive—anybody could—but 
what's the use? To be frank, it is not 


Shepard that interests us—it is Tantalus. ` 


Tantalus, Current Literature describes as 
follows : 

* You remember Tantalus, of course. Не 
was the unfortunate king of ancient days 
who was decreed by the Gods to everlasting 
punishment in Hades. Не was immersed 
up to his neck in water which ever receded 
from his lips as he sought to quench his 


thirst, and above him hung enticing fruit ' 


which ever eluded his hands as he sought 
to pluck it." 

Perhaps you, too, know a Tantalus. 
'There are thousands of him around—hun- 
dreds of thousands. Yet many of them, 
_ very many, are in the position of this king 

through faults of their own. Naturally, 
they do not realize that the fault is their 
own, yet, nevertheless, it is—and this little 
article is supposed to throw a little light 
upon how to get out of the class. 

'They needed a new overseer in the big 
weaving room of the G. M. "The position 
was one of the plums of the big manufactur- 
ing city of the East. One man felt sure it 
would be given to him, and had mechanical 
ability, and had nothing but mechanical 
ability been considered, the position would 
have been his. For years this man had 
studied and studied looms. There was 
hardly a defect he could not locate instan- 
taneously. If the loom did this, he knew 
that it was caused by that's being out of 
order. If this imperfection showed in the 
cloth, he knew that it was caused by a com- 
bination of ailments in the loom. As a 
loom-fixer he was the expert par excellence, 
None other aproached him in skill. АП, in 
fact, conceded his ability—and all expected 
to see him appointed to the position. How- 
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ever, when the appointment was announced, 
not this expert, but another, was the chosen 
one. He left his work that night a broken 
man, satisfied that in this world there is no 
such thing as justice. 

Here is the agent's side of the story: “Аз 
a mechanic, M. A. is in a class by himself. 
I wish the man appointed had one-half his 
ability. However, M. A. has absolutely no 
other qualification. He can hardly write, 
does not apreciate the value of figures, in 
fact is densely ignorant upon all subjects 
except looms. We simply could not ap- 
point him if we wished to have a man who 
could command the respect of the weavers, 
so we appointed C., a man not so strong, 
asa mechanic, but much stronger in many 
other respects.” 

The D. Mfg. Co. needed a new chief 
accountant. Again we find the one man 
having superlative skill in the required 
branch present, for young W. was really 
a phenomenon in the accounting line. Fur- 
thermore, he was of an agreeable presence— 
and popular. It seemed as if he would fill 
the bill acceptably, and his appointment 
was conceded by all his fellow clerks. This, 
though, is exactly what did not happen. 
W. was not appointed. Today, it is pleas- 
ant to relate, he holds a splendid position 
with another company. 

W., it seems, knew something of real 
success-winning methods. Therefore, when 
he learned of his failure to be appointed, 
he resigned. Then he asked for an ex- 
planation in a pleasant way, and was told 
as follows: 

"We grant your ability as an account- 
ant. We grant that you had every other 
qualification of ап executive, so far as could 
be pre-determined, but Mr. A., the man- 
ager, at various times saw yoü standing i in 
а doorway on Main street. This offended 
him, for he claims that only men of bad 
character ever descend to this. Why, in- 
deed, should any man stand in a doorway 
on Main street, if not for the purpose of 
ogling women ?" 

W. offered no defense. He simply said, 
“Thank you," and departed. The mis- 
take, in this case, was with the manager, 
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for W. stood in the doorway of his boarding 
place. Where else should he stand—if he 
would step out of doors? There is a lesson 
in this for the ambitious, for, plainly, ap- 
pearances count. 

Both of these men saw the water rise to 
their very lips. Both were almost within 
reach of the luscious fruit which is so 
dear to determined men who would succeed. 
Tantalizingly the prizes hung before them 
—were conceded to them. Yet they went 
to others. In the one case the fault lay 
with the man himself. Fate, or shall we 
say, human fallibility, decreed in the other. 
Where there are thousands of failures due 
to the former, only the occasional interferes 
as in the latter. Can these failures be 
avoided? The answer must be, "Yes, in 
a great many cases these failures can be 
avoided." 

Evidently, the men who would achieve 
big success must not only be specialists in 
their chosen vocations, but very strong in 
many other respects. They must, first of 
all, have a reasonable education in the three 
R’s. Then they must be in touch with 
events of the day, that they may give a rea- 
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sonable appearance: of intelligence when in 
discourse with men who can make or break 
them. They must always be of good char- 
acter, and must avoid even appearance of 
being the reverse, and they should learh to 
project their personalities into what they 
do. 

The star mechanic who can at all times 
present an appearance of force will every 
time be selected over the star mechanic 
whose other strong qualification is а meek 
spirit. 'There may be food for reflection 
in this, but as the world is constituted 
today, men who would occupy positions of 
command must indicate by appearance that 
they are commanders. | 

Perhaps, at this very moment, some lus- 
cious fruit dangles before you. You have 
your eye on an' important position which 
you would like to fill—and you feel that it 
is almost in your grasp. | 

Well, then, friend, weigh yourself and 
your accomplishments at once. Do you 
measure up to nll the requirements? Is 
there not some one weak spot? If not, 
good. You will never be known as a Tan- 
talus. 


Opportunity 


In youth, I loved a maiden fair to see; 


A nymph with azure eyes and golden hair. 

A love-lorn swain, I waited everywhere 

To meet her; fairest Opportunity. 

Impatient, I set out to see where she i 
Could be. And up and down life’s thoroughfare 
I searched. In vain! And given to despair 

I cried, “The hand of Fate is cruel to me!” 


Fatigued, I bought an apple-woman's ware; . 
A wrinkled, withered witch, with scraggy hair). 
I touched her hand. A miracle, I swear! 
The hag had flown! There stood my precious prize 
: In ап orchard rich with fruit! My sightless eyes 
‘For years were blind to all but her disguise. 


- —John A. McCollum, Jr. 


Nature, and has marched with social progress. 


aims.—Dostoieff ski. 


Tue CHiNEsE—By John Stuart Thomson. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

First it was Japanese aggression in China’s 
eastern provinces. Now, in 1911, Russia dis- 
turbs the diplomats by sending a note to the 
Powers that she intends, without submission 
to arbitration, to make a military demonstration 
against Sungaria, the far western territory of 
China, and reoccupy, as from 1871 to 1881, 
trade routes and frontier cities like Kuldja and 
Kobdo. This book with its illuminating maps, 
makes clear these constantly shifting questions 
in this distant field where America is taking up 
more and more a mission of world-altruism 
for the protection of dormant China, in accord- 
ance with the American policy announced by 
Secretary John Hay in 1899 and Secretary P. C. 
Knox in 1910. Mr. Thomson prophesies that the 
American policy will eventually draw all the 
American fleet to Pacific waters. Mr. Thom- 
sop says that the modern Chinese feel that the 
American people encourage them always with 
the words: “Awake; be a new man, and pre- 
serve your sacred ancient territory for your own 
growth.” He thinks that Russia aims not as 
much at further privileges in western China as 
in rich Manchuria, for the 1881 treaty now 
expiring covers Manchurian privileges as well. 


Tue Proressor’s Mystery—By Wells Hastings 
and Brian Hooker. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. 

The authors are two young Yale men who 
have collaborated on this novel. Mr. Hooker is 
already known as the author of The Right Man, 
a popular story of 1908. He is now an instructor 
in English in his Alma Mater. 

Mr. Hastings was born in New Haven in 
1878 and is two years older that his fellow 
workman. In the course of a boyhood largely 
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be exclusively occupied in responding to human needs. 
The ideal of beauty can not perish in a healthy 
society; we must then give liberty to art, and leave her to herself. Have confidence in her; she 
will reach her end, and if she strays from the way she will soon reach it again; society itself 
will be the guides No single artist, not Shakespeare himself, can prescribe to art her roads and 


What is the good of prescribing to art the roads that it must follow?. 
To do so is to doubt art, which develops normally according to the laws of Nature, and must 


Art has always shown itself faithful to 


devoted as side issues to collecting turtles and 
various non-poisonous snakes and in the cul- 
ture, training and matching of game chickens, 
he completed the usual school courses. From St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, he went to Yale, where 
he took an active part in college journalism. 
He was chairman of the 1902 Record Board, and 
contributed various verses, essays and stories to 
the Yale Literary Magazine. Three days after 
graduation he was married and in the fall of 
the same year he sailed, intending to take post- 
graduate work in English at one of the German 
universities. But he stopped at Paris, on the 
way, and got no farther. Paris has universities 
of its own. He stayed there about a year and 
has been back twice since, living on the pleasant 
“left bank” and finding his friends mostly among 
American artists and architects. For a short 
time he was connected with Hampton’s in an 
editorial capacity. His short stories have ap- 
peared in a number of leading magazines. Mr. 
Hastings is a director in four manufacturing 
companies: the Phecnix Cap Company, the t 
allic Decorating Company, the Phenix 
Company, all of New York, and the Mine. 
se Paper Company, of South Hadley Falls, 
ass. EM INE 


Tue IMPRUDENCE oF Prue—By Sophie Fisher. 
Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25 net. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. 

'This is the sort of story you like from the title 
to the last word. It is sheer entertainment in 
fullest measure. Its heroine is a wholly delic- 
ious creature whose gayety, wit, beauty and 
love of adventure animate every page. Prue is 
а compound of all the charms and graces that 
literary history has associated with the y 
lady of two centuries ago. АП the essenti 
virtues of a delightful story—interesting char- 
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acters, an absorbing plot, skilled workmanship 
and grace of style are here. Prue, of noble 
birth, and at sixteen a penniless widow, enter- 
ing the pages of the story at twenty-one, cap- 
tivates the reader from the moment of her first 
appearance. Her sweetness, her recklessness, her 
cleverness of resource, her nimble tongue are un- 
failing. Her need for money, her unconscious 
yearning for love, and her incessant delight in 
daring episodes more than justify the title, which, 
indeed, might literally appear in plural, for 
Prue is guilty of many imprudences. It stands, 
however, very well, for her prime achievemeht, 
which is nothing less than secret marriage with 
a highwayman confined in Newgate prison, 
whence he is to be taken for the hangman's 
rope within a week. The story is first of all, 
however, a story, with no long descriptions; 
instead mere touches of color here and there, 
so that the action is at no point weighed down 
either by scenery or historic fact. 

The diaiogue is unusually natural and as 
much of it is spoken by Prue's clever tongue, 
it is very diverting. Here is a real prize in 
light romance. The story is a fling, a lark, it is 
packed full of surprises, it is dainty and charm- 
ing and zestful. One lays it down with a feeling 
of enthusiasm for its new author. 


Tue ЗтЕвымс WhHeEgL—By Robert Alexander 
Wasson. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. 

A hobo’s life is an exciting one, according to 
this author, full of variety and the unexpected. 
He tried it on several occasions and should 
know. Once upon a time he was beating it 
back from the coast to his home in Delphi, In- 
diana, and found himeelf in Council Bluffs. 

“I had to leave on a cattle train riding on 
the cowcatcher,” he says. “I had once ridden 
inside a cowcatcher, but it had not been so chilly, 
and I was glad enough to get back to an empty 
at the first stop. I rode that train in the face 
of much earnest opposition all the way to Chi- 
cago, arriving locked up in a car laden with 

I had ridden rods until I fell asleep, 

had ridden the deck until my marrow began to 
congeal, and had then climbed into the hayrick 
of a cattle car filled with pork on the hoof. I 
did not саге to be pinched in Chicago, and во 
had to wait half an hour until a man with the 
right kind of a face came along, and him I in- 
duced to open the car. When I reached m 
sisters home the hired girl refused to admit 
me, but, during the argument which ensued, 
the family was awakened and I was given a 
welcome. That is one remarkable thing about 
the family. Aside from myself, it has always 
been respectable, but I have usually received 
the heartiest welcome. It is a good bet that 
the lost sheep wasn't as easy a mark as most 
people suppose." 


"Interest is the greatest word in education." 
—Horne. 


What an organism is depends on what it does; 
its activities make it.—Drummond. 
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Philosophy of Hard Knocks 


This world is rife 
With stern cold strife— 
One seething, breathing stew; 
The quarrel and grudge 
Makes lawyer, jugde, 
Police—and preacher, too. 
Reform partakes 
Of countless fakes 
In politics and pew— 
It’s what goes wrong 
That makes us strong 
And gives us work to do. 


The man who eats 
In double heats, 

The man who drinks for two; 
The man who loans 
His hard saved bones, 

To whom strange stocks ring true; 
The man who sleeps - 
While th’ other reaps;— 

Ive words, alas, too few— 
It's what goes wrong 
'That makes us strong 

And gives us work to do. 


'The bride who cooks 
From sund ks,— 
dolks say's not false; 

The girl who stays 
At home and plays 

А Chopin-Chowder waltz; 
The ship that sank, 
The busted bank, 

The gold brick's mellow hue ;— 
It’s what goes wrong 
That makes us strong 

And gives us work to do. 


The storm that thrills, 
The frost that kills, 

The drought that licks the lake; 
The winds that blow, 
The ice, the snow, 

The tidal-wave and quake;— 
All these and more 
Deplete the store 

And keen-edged troubles strew— 
Тез what goes wrong 
That makes us strong 

And gives us work to do. 


When one’s gone dead,— 
Stone's at his head 

For what he’d ougther done,— 
The world still grins 
And moans and sins 

And shames moon, stars and sun. 
Yet there’s a use 
For sword and noose; 

For famine, plague and shrew— 
Irs what goes wrong 
That makes us strong 

And gives us work to do. 


If you will not hear reason she'll surely гар 
your knuckles.—Benjamin Franklin. 


How and Why a Disciple of Attrition 


Wins Success : by 


KINDLY correspondent writes as 
follows: 
"| have a purpose—outgrowth of 
forty years of evolution—4 ttrition." 

So he is a disciple of attrition—and are 
you? Your answer will reveal much. 

Dozens of pictures float before my mind 
as I measure friends and acquaintances by 
this doctrine or creed. Surprising it is, too, 
how all readily measure up strongly on one 
side or the other. Rarely do we find a per- 
son who is, as they say, "so-so." It seems 
as if, with very rare exception, a man is a 
disciple of attrition—or he is not. 

Of course, we find few men who have 
ever thought to look upon a policy of life 
in this light. It is unusual to say the least. 
Still, there is much to consider, and really 
it has a great bearing upon the nature and 
the extent of the success. 

In times gone by, when one affected the 
arts, a policy of attrition was of less mo- 
ment, but in these days when the commer- 
cial is the life, why, one finds an entirely 
different aspect of the thing. 


Rub Elbows and Take a Chance 


What, you say, is this thing, attrition? 
Well, in short, it seems to resolve itself into 
a great willingness to rub elbows with the 
world—and to take a chance. Yes, sir, 
that’s it—to take a chance—and to rub 
elbows with the world. Always, too, it 
seems as if the more you rubbed elbows 
with your fellows, the greater were your 


chances for winning a satisfactory success. - 


As they float before my mind, those 
whom I weigh, Т can see this plainly. 
"There is no question about it at all. 

There’s A—he rubs elbows with the 
world—is a good “mixer.” He certainly 
has a goodly pile. 

Then there’s B—director in the First 
National, president of the Consolidated 
Manufacturing Company, part owner of 
the local baseball team, and what not—is 
he not a good rubber of elbows—a good dis- 
ciple of attrition—a man who is quoted a 
success? So on down the line. | 
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Where you find worth-while, success— 
you find men who are willing to take a 
ee to rub elbows with their fel- 
ows 

On the other hand, there is C. Now, 
many men envy C. C has a really nice 
position with the Pemlington Manufactur- 
ing Company. He is head bookkeeper or 
something of the kind. His salary is the 
envy of more than one man, yet, C, some- 
how or other, does not seem to measure up. 
To be sure, a good bookkeeper is a jewel, a 
fact of which few men are better aware 
than the writer, but—the backbone—the 
virility is inclined to be lacking. One finds’ 
no ginger—no life—no dash—just a sort of 
hothouse plant—protected by the mixers— 
by the rubbers of elbows—who fight with 
the world—that C may draw his $2,000 a 
year. 

It is a pleasant life, yes—but—red blood 
—red blood coursing madly, hotly, fever- 
ishly through veins bent upon’ victory or 
death—such red blood is never of these 
men. 

Compensation—ah, indeed, compensation. 
Everything has its compensations. Mayhap 
C prefers the quiet, the sureness, the 
sweetness and light of the office rather than 
the fierce, fiery field of mercantile battles. 
It is safe to say that he does. But what 
does he miss? Does he ever feel the glow 
which comes to the man who has just won 
a hard-fought selling battle? Does he ever 
feel the elation that comes to the man out 
on the firing line who has just landed a 
fine order because of untiring walking over 
long miles, an order which would surely 
have gone toa rival if he had waited until 
the "swell rig and only rig" of the livery 
stable at the junction had come in? 

No, C never feels these things. His is 
the life serene. In all directions is he за#е- 
guarded, and if fairly accurate in his work, - 
his sorrows are few indeed—and his trials 
—why, they are few, too... . 

As for the disciple of attrition, what 
cares he for serenity? What cares he, I 
say, for the sweetness and quiet of. the. 
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 offce? “Give me life," he demands with 
every fibre of his being. “Give me the 
. Stfenuous endeavor, ће "mnatching of brain’ 
against brain, the measuring of brawn 
against brawn.”: .Out for rubbing elbows, 
is this knight of the age, what though, 
наш abrasion occurs that draws 


The Opening and the Man to Fill It | 


` Every man to his bent, you say? 

Yes, yes. 

‘Granted. 

Someone must do this, someone must do 
that, even though the something be only 
.the digging of ditches. 

Still, why not, even so, be a discipline of 

attrition? 
. Listen, today you may be a ditch-digger 
for D, tomorrow D may die. He has no 
sons, no near relatives; be leaves none be- 
hind who will, in direct succession to him- 
self, takc up the work. Now, you could be 
his successor—if a disciple of attrition. 
You could then go out and fight for the 
business. You need not then wait for some 
other to take up the work, and to reap the 
great benefit, while you, who might be the 
one, continue to dig, dig, dig, for, perhaps, 
a mere pittance. 

Do you not see what opportunities you 
must miss because not a better rubber of 
elbows, bécause not stronger on friction 
with the world? 

Over and over again has the same thing 
happened -to men in offices, men of good 
brain, men of good breeding, men of good 
education. The light of the business has 
gone out over night. There was none left 
to keep the light going—none of the same 
family—so the business closed up. The 
star bookkeeper as a consequence tramped 
the streets in an effort to find a suitable 
clerking or bookkeeping job, whereas, had 
he been more of a mixer, more willing to 
rub elbows with men, readier to learn 
more of the business other than the ac- 
counting end, he might have stepped into a 
veritable gold mine. What happened to 
these men can happen to any man. 

7 After all, it is just an urge that can be 
cultivated. With it comes courage and 
confidence, two splendid virtues, two relia- 
ble standbys under any and all conditions. 
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"The man who fears not his neighbors 
d his fellows never feárs for the al- 


mighty dollar. He knows that he can turn 


his nerve, his personality, to account here 


. and account there. . 


He knows that сейн men demand 
men of nerve, men who have “sand,” men 
who are willing to buffet with the masses, 
from the great to the insignificant. There- 
fore, to him comes seldom, if ever, the 
spectre of loss of employment, and he de- 
rives a pleasure from life which only such 
men feel. 

Come on, brother. Get on the band 
wagon. 

Up with your nerve. 

Mix—er—up. 

That’s the boy. Great fun, eh? Well, 
I should say so. 

Attrition for ours. 

Friction, what is friction? Why, it is 
just keeping the blade from getting rusty— 
that’s all. Bright and shining—that’s our 
game—the great game—the game of life. 

All up for the men who dare. All up 
for courage and confidence. All up for the 
men who win, whose nerve we can see, 
even though the men be thousands of miles 
away. We see the. vision, we admire the 
man. Hearts beat warmly for them—and 
the grip is warm. 

Such are our feelings for the disciples of 
attrition. 


Transition! 
By W. A. Mackensie, M. D. р 
Ah, Death! Thy music rattle of the mouldring 
bones; 
Thy smiting scepter tinged with blood just 
now run red; 
Thy cruel harbinger, the wail of heart-wrung 
moans 
Of those dear ones who would have gladly 
gone instead. 
Yet Death—thou still art kind, tho' thou dis- 
sembleth well, 
The weary, earth-worn victim of thy grim be- 
hest, 
But steps beyond the mortal prison bars and meets 
Eternal sweetness of Unlimitation's Test. 


It makes considerable difference whether 
a man talks bigger than he is, or is bigger 
than he talks.— Patrick Flynn. 
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Helpful Hints for the Student of 
The Business Philosopher 


(JUNE, 1911 ISSUE) 


S E How many articles in this issue can 
you apply to your business? 
. 2." How many articles in this issue can 
‘you apply to your own work? 

‚ 3. What article of them all has been the 
greatest inspiration to you? 

4. Which one has been of the greatest 
practical value? How? 

5. How many practical suggestions for 
the improvement of your firm's service to 


the public can you get from this issue? 
6. What practical suggestions for man- 


building do you get from this issue? 


7. What one thought in this issue has 
made the deepest impression on your mind, 
and why? 


8. Give three or more thoughts selected 
from this issue which you believe will be 
conducive to self-improvement, and there- 
fore Efficiency Development, and which 
you have committed to memory. 


Specific Questions on 
Certain Articles 


On the Front Porch—Page 307 

1. Have you read Benjamin Franklin’s 
Biography ? 

2. What are the ways of genius de- 
scribed in this Talk? 

3. Point out two similarities between 
study and eating. 

4. Have you any suggestions for the 
“five-inch library?” 

5. What is the method of analytical 
reading? 

6. Have you applied it to any article 
in this magazine? With what results? 


Completion of Law of the Three 
Threes—Page 313 
1. What are the three threes of physical 
well-being? 
The Triumph of Failure— 
Page 319 
1. Name some of the advantages of 
so-called failure. 
On the Way to Broad Life 
| Areas—Page 321 


1. What is the het requisite in start- 
ing a career? 


SAY—"I SAW IT IN THE 
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2. What kind of men should be sought 


for counsel? 


George Westinghouse —Industrial 
Seer—Page 323 


1. Name some of the business building 
qualifications of Mr. Westinghouse. 


` Building a Retail Business— 
Page 335 


1. Give, in your own words, some of 
the practical suggestions of Mr. Brown. 


'The Questions of Socratic— 
Page 349 
1. What is the point Mr. Newcomb 
seeks to bring out in the first story? 
' Everyday Business Sense— 
Page 360 


1. Give an illustration of the power of 
courtesy in your own work. 


Give a three-minute talk on the value of 
the contents of the magazine to you. 
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SPECIAL MODEL 
ROYAL ty» 


ROYAL 


STANDARD 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER GOMPANY 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
E * 


А new model, recently introduced; designed especially for 
classes of work that cannot be handled satisfactorily by typewriters 
of the ordinary style, as, for example: 


Cards, Labels, Physicians' Prescriptions, Checks, Drafts, 
Deposit Slips, Telegram Blanks, Statistical 
Work, Specifications, etc., etc. | 


The only typewriter made that handles all of these and other 
classes of special work perfectly, and is equally well adapted to 
straight correspondence and other ordinary typewriting. Write for 
catalogue and complete information. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Room 57, Royal Typewriter Bldg., New York, N. Y., 58 E. Monroe St., Chicago. Ill. 
47 Branches in the United States. Dealers Everywhere. 
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The lessons you learn are rot unless 
you retain them by memory 


He nevef misses а face 
SA 
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OR some long time I have been promising 
myself to write up my good friend, Mr. 
Henry Dickson of Chicago, and I have not 
mata, forgotten. : 
€ Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System, which- 
ever you choose to call it, which I believe is of more 
importance than the entire curriculum of your modern 
college. 

MR. DICKSON teaches Memory. 

Good Memory is necessary to all achievement. 

@ I know a man who is fifty-five years old. He is a 
student. He is a graduate of three colleges, and he 
carries more letters after his name than I care to 
mention. But this man is neither bright, witty, clever, 
interesting, learned nor profound. 

He's a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. 
Without his notes and his reference literature, he is 
helpless. a 

This man openly confesses that he can not memorize 
a date or a line of poetry, and retain it for twenty- 
four hours. His mind is a sieve through which sinks 
to nowhere the stuff that he pours in at the top. 
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EDUCATION is only what you remember. The les- 
sons that you study into the night and babble about 
the next day in class are rot, unless you retain them 
and assimilate them by the slower process of memory. 
You can not gulp and discharge your facts end hope 
that they will do you good. Memory only makes them 
valuable. | 
EVERY little while in business I come across а man 
who has a memory, a TRAINED MEMORY, and he 
is a joy to my soul. 
He can tell you when, where, why, how much, what 
for, in what year, and what the paper said the next 
morning. . 
i. Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Like this man is another, the general manager of a 
great corporation in a Western City. He never 
misses a face. If he sees you once that's enough. 
The next time he'll call you by name, inquire about 
the folks at home, and; ask if you have recovered from 
that touch 'of rheumatism. 


He told me how he did it. He told me that he | 


studied memory-training with Professor Dickson of 
Chicago. Also, he said а lot of nice things about Pro- 
fessor Dickson, that I hesitate to write down here lest 
my good friend Dickson object. 

75757 
THIS Dickson System of Memory-Training, as І 
understand it, and I do understand it, is very simple. 
If you want to enlarge your arm to increase the power 
and strength of your muscle, you exercise it. The 
same with your mind. 
You must put your brain through a few easy exer- 
cises regularly to discover its capacity. You will be 
surprised, when you go about it the right way, to 
know how quickly it responds to you. 
To the man or woman whose memory plays you 
tricks, I especially recommend that you write to Pro- 
fessor Dickson to send you his literature. It will 
cost you nothing, and if his credentials and recom- 
mendations and the facts he sets forth, do not con- 
vince you, you are not to be convinced—that’s all. 
You do not know when you will be called to stand 
on your feet and tell what you know; then and there 
a trained memory would help you. 

AS up 
YOU'VE sympathized with the little girl who stut- 
tered her "piece." But you've wept for the strong 
man who stammered and sucked air and gurgled ice- 
water and forgot, and sat down in the kindly silence. 
In the child it was embarrassment, but in the adult 
it was a bad memory. 


$ Professor Dickson's System can give you a BETTER MEMORY 
because it is based upon right principles. 


SUCCESS in Life depends on 
what you say and how you 
say it. This book of mine on 
Public Speaking and Self Ex- 
pression is based on my 30 № 
years of success as an in- | 
structor in Public Speaking in 
Chicago University, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, and other 
well known schools. Taken 
in connection with my mem- 
ory training, you can obtain 
a far better and more needful 
education than is afforded by 
many of the best universities. 
The price of this 1911 de luxe 
edition is $2.00. I will however, 
present a copy absolutely free 
to every student who enrolls 
for my course of memory train- 
ing within ten days after 
reading this offer. 


If you want to enlarge your arm, you 
exerciscit. The same with your mind 


The strong man who stammered and 
sucked air and gurgled ice 
water and forgot. 


Write and ask Professor Dickson to tell you how he trains the memory. 
Fill out the Coupon or Postal and mail TODAY. It means success. 

H De luxe edition, handsomely 
жо How to Get a FREE Copy of This Book illustrated, richly bound. 13 
full of carefully selected material exactly suited to meet the needs of the man or 
woman who desires to be a successful public speaker. 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
" Principal, Dickson School of Memory, 
У 938 Auditorium Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send me free Booklet “How to 
Remember," also full particulars 
howto obtain a free copy of “ Dick- 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Speed Talks 


For Advertising Men, Salesmen, Sales Managers 


New Advertising Possibilities — Of course you are looking 
for something new — something better — something that will 
bring you in closer touch with those you seek to reach. This 
book —''SPEED TaLks’’— will tell you how it can be done — it 
will give you new ideas in advertising. It actually upsets old 
advertising standards and creates new ones — it sounds the key- 
note of the advertising of the future. 


Speed Talks to Salesrnen — No less forcible and convincing 
are the talks to salesmen in connection with the advertising 
work — each supports the other and both make a combination 
that will withstand the assaults of the most captious critics. The 
book is as interesting as fiction, yet deals with the fundamentals of 
man building and business building — the young traveler starting 
on his first trip or the old stager can read it with equal profit. 


Who Wrote it? — The book is written by Albert E. Lyons, 
vice-president and sales manager of the Allen-Higgins Wall Paper 
Company, of Worcester, Massachusetts, one of the most progress- 
ive and successful concerns in its line of business in the country. 
Mr. Lyons is a progressive and an idealist with both feet fixed 
firmly on the ground. Мг. Sheldon has given the book his cordial 
endorsement — he has even written. the introduction in which he 
tells what he thinks of it. This alone is sufficient recommendation. 


'The book should be your pocket companion, 
Mr. Advertising Man and Mr. Sales Manager, 
until you thoroughly imbide its spirit— you should 


‘lose no time in putting it into the hands of every 
one of your salesmen — if will speed them up. 


Price One Dollar, Postpaid 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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What Lists Can 
You Use— 


r | wie page is too small to show all of the 5,500 classes 
within our facilities to furnish, but if you will indicate 
just what you want, where, how many, etc., we will 
cheerfully submit an estimate showing the number of such 
classes as you may indicate, in each state if you desire, and the 
rate for compiling a list or addressing your postals, envelopes 
or wrappers, etc. х 
bd 
Our library includes all records and reference 
books in the United States and foreign countries 


Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, jobbers agents, house- 
wives, farmers, ranchmen, elite or wage-workers, high-salaried 
men, executive business men, business women, prospective 
investors, and other financial lists, in fact, anything that can 
be compiled by human minds, through authentic sources and 
channels. 


Facsimile Letters 


This department has a capacity of producing 100,000 imitation 
typewritten letters daily. The work is positively perfect. 
Letters reproduced through our patent system cannot be 
detected from a letter originally dictated and written on a 
typewriter. We simply strike off the entire letter by our 
system just the same as a stenographer will tap a single key. 


PLEASE ASK FOR RATES 


New York Addressing & Mailing Dispatch 


Department P .. Number 43 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Ginger Up 


© Маке this year's sales beat last 
year's by fifty per cent. Get ощ 
after the orders feeling that you 


are going to get the signatures of - 


all your prospects on the dotted 
line. Don’t ` let them get away 
from you. 

@ Let Ginger. Talks show you how 
and help you :to get every order. 
Get the word to word Ginger 
Talks which built up the sales of 
the N. C..R. to two millions a 
month. Think of that! Get the 


coaching, the. selling talks and 


arguments, the letters of enthusi- 
asm to those 1,000 salesmen who 
built up the sales of the N. C. R. 


C Fill out the coupon below and . 


mail it ag a 
@ Ginger Talks are а complete 
text-book of instruction and point- 


ers on the art of selling goods. ` 


They simplify.the whole of practi- 
cal salesmanship; make clear with 
wonderful illustrations and exact 


explanations how to make AP 


pros how to secure attention, 
ow to create desire, how to stim- 
ulate the immediate action and 


walk out with the order. They tell. 


the salesman how to turn enmity 
into friendship, cold indifference 


into eager interest, casual inquiries . 


into actual buyers, actual buyers 
into. permanent customers. hey 
touch on a thousand salesmen's 


difficulties and реше ‚апда. 


show a way out of each опе. 


SEND YOUR GINGER 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyvill 
I am enclosing Two Dollars. Sen 
a copy of Holman’s “Ginger Talks.” 
Мае cM RP 
Address ||... 
States nu LLL LL 


(You can n enclose $3.50 and receive а copy 
of Ginger Talks and The Business 
Philosopher for one year.) 


Ma 
French, German 


and I talian 


Trade Май Reg. 


| When Orr 


Is a quick, sure, safe, cheap means for mastèr- 
ing most all ailments, regardles: of kind, cause, 
duration, severity or failure of former :reatments? 
New and scientific. No drugs used.’ Lastaá- 
litetrme. Anyonecan use it. Treats both дет 
perate acute and serious chronic complaints with ' 
the same grand success, Tell your story today. to 
our nearest branch, ог write for fine free books,’ 


Note ota: OXYPATHOR Ii: 
Branches The Oxygenator Co. 


tn Leadin Exclusive Manufacturers De 


Cities of America " а 
and the Wor'd. i 18 = MEM 


Financing an Enterprise 


By FRANCIS COOPER 


WO volumes that. have 

helped hundreds of men 

win fortunes by showing 
them how to successfully 
finance and promote their buai- | 
ness or their discoveries. High- 
ly endorsed. Only successful 
work on promotion. 


Volume 1 describes condi- 
tions necessary for successful 
financing; how to investigate, 
protect and capitalize an, 
enterprise; expérimental work 
and model making. 


Volume 2 tells best methods · 
for securing money, privately, 
or publicly, yadvertising: how 
to advertise, how to. write a 
winning prospectus. Import- 
ant chapters on stock, bonds, 
incorporations, etc. 


Invaluable knowledge 
gathered from fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Save you hundred 
times its cost, 11 descript- 
ive circular if you want it. 


500 pp. 1909 ed. Buckram binding. Two 
vole., $4.00 prepaid. Either vol. 
separately, $2.00 prepaid. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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"Just а Touch with the Little 
Finger Operates the 


Capital Shift 
of the MÁS 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


(ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT) 


Reason; The carriage is never lifted to 
write capitals—can't be lifted. This 
makes an immense difference particular- 
ly with a wide carriage typewriter, where 
the carriage alone weighs several pounds. 


In addition, a radically improved shift 
mechanism superior to anything you have 
seen; declared by operators scarcely heavier 
than ordinary key-touch—locks positively, 
at will, for all capitals. 


Think of it, operators! Any width machine 
up to the widest, operated with greater 
ease than your ordinary correspondence 
typewriter. Мо strained or tired hands 
from heavy shifting. Every advantage of 
the compact single keyboard without one 


drawback. You should know about it. 
Write to-day for the descriptive book. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. U. S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa 
19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Ask For Book You Want | 


Place: check in.the square below indicating . 
number of book desired; write name and address 
on lines below and forward, with 10 cents post- 
age attached, and the book is yours—without 
further expense or obligation, of course. 
1-THE ART OF FINANCIERING 
стер bow business men may raise capital for business 
pro, 
2- FINANCIAL HAND BOOK 
— [Рог promoters, fiscal agents and brokers] 
3 - BUSINESS BUILDING BY CORRESPONDENCE 
[For the man who uses circular letters] 
4-ne кын FORCE AND THE SELLING 


[Sbowing why the great majority of selling plans do not pay] 
5-ТНЕ GREAT LAW OF AVERAGE 

[A new principle discovered by a business expert, bring- 

ing CERTAINTY to business affairs} 
6- HOW $250 MAY RAISE $200,000 

[For the man with a real opportunity] 
If more than one book Is desired add 10 cents additional for 
each extra book. Money refunded if not perfeAly satisfa@ory. 
Each book conveys a MESSAGE. Each tells something NEW 
and VALUABLE. 


The Business Development Co. of America 


Founded 1901 
pag 119 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


]^ne B-P 


re 


Read Below What Practical Business 
Men Say of These Books 


“Booklets sent are бпе and Ideas О. K."—L. E. BAILEY, 
San Jose, Cal. i 
“Certainly ‘Буе-Орепет,' ”— Е. С. ELWOOD, Bridgeport, 
Сов 


n. 
"One of the best investments I have made for a long time,” 
—LE GRANDE DUTCHER, Editor of “Profitable Publicity.” 
“Consider brochures of real value to me and worth many 
more times the price asked." —L. С. KELLOGG, Seattle, Wash, 
“After carefally reading, I want to state that, If I could have 
bad the information contained in ‘How $250 Can Raise $200,000" 
I would have been saved several hundred dollars, mach valus- 
ble time and been spared much bumilation. The idea is right. 
I paid hard cash and harder experience in proving it."— E. D. 
CRIBBS, Highland Park, 111. 

" “How $250 May Raise $200,000" Is the best article I ever 
remember seeing emanate from your establishment and ‘HITS 
THE NAIL SQUARELY ON THE HEAD.’ I have succeeded 
at last іп promoting my mine, but could have saved about 
three years of the time out of the four it has taken, if the 
proper course bad been pursued from the frst, as lald down. 
The course finally pursued followed closely along lines laid 
down now by you, save differing in details, The method was 
very much the same. 

“I think the very logical and convincing argument set forth 
In "Нож $250 May Raise $200,000" would wake up a mummy 
one thousand years old, for EVERY WORD IS ABSOLUTELY 
TRUE." Very truly yours, 

MARK E. DAVIS, Oakland, Cal. 

"I was very much interested in ‘How $250 May Кае 
$200,000,' for the reason that it appears to bit the situation 
exactly. I have read nearly all your issues for the past two 
years, and much of your printed literature, but never saw any- 
thing that covers the situation so completely as does this 
article." —J. T. RYAN, American Tire Armor Co., 816 
Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

“The Business Development Company of America is the 
publisher of five little books which are the most unique and 
Interesting publications in their way that The American 
Banker has ever had the pleasure of receiving * * * they 
contain a vast amount of information that will be of value te 
bankers, promoters and business men who are Interested in 
building ap their business, 

“These books sell for ten cents a copy and are worth $10 a 
сору. We advise our readers to send [ог ћеш,” Editorial 
extract from Ths American Banker, March 5, 1910, 
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Seventeen Cents a Day 


Buys an Oliver Typewriter 


This amazing offer—the New Model Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 17 cents a day—is 
open to everybody, everywhere. | 

It’s our new and immensely popular plan of selling Oliver Typewriters, on little easy 
payments. The abandonment of /onghand in favor of clean, legible, beautiful typewriting is 
the next great step in human progress. 

Already—in all lines of business and in all professions 
—the use of pen-and-ink is largely restricted to the writing 
of signatures. 

Business Colleges and High Schools, watchful of the 
trend of public sentiment, are training a vast army of 
young people in the use of Oliver Typewriters. 

The prompt and generous response of the Oliver 
Typewriter Company to the world-wide demand for 
universal typewriting, gives tremendous impetus to the 
movement. 

The Oliver, with the largest sale of any typewriter 
4 in existence, was the logical machine to take the initiative 
in bringing about the universal use of typewriters. It 
always leads. 


Save Your Pennies C? Own an Oliver 


This “17-Cents-a-Day” selling plan makes the Oliver as easy to own as to rent. It places 
the machine within easy reach of every home—every individual. А man's “cigar money"—Aa 
woman's *pin-money"—vwill buy it. 

Clerks on small salaries can now afford to own Olivers. By utilizing spare moments for 
practice they may fit themselves for more important positions. 

School boys and school girls can buy Olivers by saving their pennies. 

You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the regular catalog price—$100. A small first 
payment brings the machine. Then you save 17 cents a day and pay monthly. 

And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter enables you to earn money to finish paying 
for the machine. 


Mechanical Advantages ‚ Service Possibilities 
The Oliver is the most highly perfected typewriter The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work—of better 
on the market—hence its 100 per cent efficiency. quality and greater varietv—than any other writing ma- 
Among its scores of conveniences are: chine. Simplicity, strength, ease of operation and visibility 
—the Balance Shift are the corner stones of its towering supremacy in 
—the Ruling Devise — Correspondence 
—the Double Release —Card Index Work 
—the Locomotive Base —'Tabulated Reports 
—the Automatic Spacer —Follow-up Systems 
—the Automatic Tabulator —Manifolding Service 
—the Disappearing Indicator — Addressing Envelopes 
—the Adjustable Paper Fingers —Working on Ruled Forms 
—the Scientific Condensed Keyboard —Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 


Can You Spend 17 Cents a Day to Better Advantage than in the Purchase of this Wonderful Machine 
Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or See the Nearest Oliver Agent 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., турй Ван Chicago, Illinois 
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THE LYCEUM WORLD : 


Something Extraordinary 


The Most Helpful Articles ever Published on the Infiuence of Mind Over 
Matter. By that well known Authoress and Lecturer, Mrs. Florence 
Edythe Blake-Hedges. Begins in March Number of The Lyceum World. 


A REMARKABLE SERIES ON PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
The following series of articles on Psychotherapy will prove among the moet interesting ever 
published, and all students of the New Psychology, New Thought, Mental Healing, Immanuel 
ovement, etc., should make sure to read these articles which bring the /atest news on these subjects. 


These articles will be written by that specialist in this realm, Mrs. Florence Edythe Blake- 
Hedges, author of the great psychological novel “ Am,” lecturer on Psychotheraphy, and writer 
for the leading magazines in the country. These articles will cost us about two thousand dollars, 
and you get them, and many other fine things, for one dollar for a year's subscription to The 


Lyceum World. Subscribe sow and tell your friends. 


PSYCHOTHERAPHY 


1.—The Superstition of Mankind, 
1. Ancient systems succeseful in curing dis- 


ease. 
Strange theeries prevalent in Highest Civ- 
ilization. 


Primitive minds of today. 


Effects on diseased Conditions poist te 


universal law. 
The Law—Man's Mind has a region be- 
low the threshold of normal conscious- 


ness. 
6. The Duality of Mind. 
IL- The Riddle of Personality: The Sphinx. 


The Subjective Mind and ite various 
names. 
Laws "i the Subjective Mind. 


Memory. 

2) Reasoning powers, etc. 
Fundamental use of the Subj. Mind. 
Constructive and Creative powers of Cur- 

ing and Recreating. 
Telepathy— 
m Mind reading. 
2) Death messages, etc. 
III.—The Origin of the Soul. 
1. Mind and Body. 
Mind not in Brain alone. 

Decapitated Animals. 

Mental activity transformed into Phys- 
ical activity. 

Mind influencing body. Limitation un- 
defined. : 


` $. Connection of Nerve Centers and Cells. 
6. Therefere—Mind may influence any Liv- 
ing Cell in the body. 
IV.—H tism. 
1. Early phases of. 
2. Mesmer and hie cures, Explosion of 
Fluidic theory. 
Pioneers of hypnotism in France. 
Libault, Braid, Myers, etc. 
America in Arreare—Drs. Prince, Sidis; 
Profs. James, Hyslop, etc. 


6. Hypnotism today— 
(1) Uses good and bad—Vicieus 
Habits, 
(2) Charlatan and Showman. 
Mu. нт 
l. Tbe Subjective ever receiving Suggestion. 
2. Telepathic Suggestion. 
3. Auto-Suggestion: 
1) Desire—to get well. 
2) Faith. ET 
ow to suggest to one's Я 
The А, B, C of Suggestion. 
Reiteration, 
Suggestion: 
Rebuilding character. 
Affecting Heredity. 
Suggestions for healing disease. 
4) Suggestions for curing habits. 
$. Personal “Magnetism” and f-Control. 
VI.—Personal Power— 
1. Bodily Health: 
(1) Dietetics. 
2) Breathing. 
3) Food. 
yg 4) Е А 
. Suggestion and Dyspepeia. 
3. Suggestion and Nervous troubles. 
Sure Remedy. 
No Nervous prostration. 
Insomnia, etc. 


4. Insanity: 
ai Alarming Increase in America. 
2 ен must awaken to the Rem- 


ебу. 
5. Perfect Poise. 
VII.—Psychotherap 
1. Truth and Error in— 
(1) Christian Science. 
(3 Theosophy. 
Nemisis 
f 


Spiritism. 
о 
2. Divine Healing. 
3. The Emmanuel Movement. 
4. 'The March of the 20th Century. 


NoTz— Besides the above, Professor Joseph T. Spencer continues his Shakespearean articles, and Rev. W. F. Hertel begins bis 
startling series of articles on Hew White Slaves Aro Precured, in which he tells In detall just how girls are trapped into a Ше of shame. 
То stop this crime, know how !t is fed and step its feeders. Every earnest person sbould read these articles and help keep our giris— 
and boys, too— from a life of shame. Senn today one dollar for a subshription to 


i THE LYCEUM WORLD 
Arthur E. Gringle, Editor 
No free samples. Specimen copy, 15c. Department S. P., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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IF— ` 

You feel dat you have not “found your. 
work” in that which you are now doing, 
and 

.IF— 

You want to find your work, 

You want to be more successful in the 
work you are now doing, 

ТНЕМ— 

Here is your opportunity, 

PROVIDED— | 

First, you are a speaker of words and и 
doer of deeds. By this, to be explicit, we 
mean if you can speak to and teach an 
audience of several as well as one; 

Second, provided also that you have a 
goodly stock of Ability, Reliability, Endur- 
ance and Action; and, 

Third, that you are already successful 
and counted as such in your present work. 

An entirely new departure in the field of 
commercial education has been launched. 

It is a Normal School of Personal 
Instruction in Salesmanagement, including 
Salesmanship and Business Building, which 
of course includes Man Building, Char- 
acter Analysis, Commercial Logic and 
Commercial Psychology. 

It will be a resident course of ten 
weeks’ duration. 


The Sheldon Business Normal 


The primary object of this school is to 
train men and women to become teachers 
of Business .Building Salesmanship and 
Salesmanagement. 

The Sheldon School is байн a world 
organization and will need capable teachers 
and leaders, not alone in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, but in all parts 


' of the world. 


These people must be carefully selected 
and thoroughly qualified. The ordinary 
drill of a few days, or even a few weeks, 
will not suffice. There must be a pro- 
tracted course of study accompanied by a 
minute drilling in all phases of the work. 

Those who graduate from the course and 
who desire to take up our work, and who 
are .selected by Mr. Sheldon as being 
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‘southwest. 


Post-Graduate Course 1 in Business 


worthy. and well qualified, ‘will be ` given 
immediate positions in connection with the 
work of the Sheldon School, with lucrative 


. incomes. 


We do not guarantee to give each stu- 


“dent a position ; neither do we require him 


to take up our work. 
The instruction will be invaluable to 
anyone whose work has to do with sales 


Е production through others, no matter what 
‚ the line of business may be. 


The Location . . 

The class instruction will be held in the 
beautiful new building at Area, Illinois 
(present post office address—Libertyville, 
Illinois). 

We have a new and beautiful building, 
one hundred by fifty feet in dimensions, 
with two stories and basement, It is built 
of vitrified paving brick to the second story, 
which is of half-timbered work with rough 
‘casting. The building has all modern con- 
veniences, and is finished in hardwood 
throughout. It stands on a knoll over- 
looking wooded hills and ravines on the 
north and east, rolling meadows on the 
southeast, and the village of Area on the 
Near by is Lake Eara, a mile 
long, acknowledged to be the most beauti- 
ful lake in all the lake country of Northern 
Illinois. 

The surroundings will be ideal for study. 


Course of Instruction 


The course of instruction will consist of: 

First, a personal study of and class in- 
struction in two courses of study: . 

(a) The Science of Business Building, 
which is the fourth edition of the Science 
of Successful Salesmanship ; 

(b) The Science of Service. 

Second, an extensive series of personal 
lectures by Mr. Sheldon and a corps of 
assistants in Salesmanship and Business 
Economics in general. 

Third, a course of lectures by Katherine 
M. H. Blackford, M. D., on the subject 
of Character Analysis, or the reading of 
human nature. ` 

Fourth, the complete course of instruc- 
tion given at the Sheldon Summer School 


BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER”. 


“THE BUSINESS 


which is to be held beiweén July 2nd and 
July 15th, 1911. y 

Fifth, frequent drills in ithe art of Sales- 
manship and а ВО the giving 
of selling talks, etc. р 


Period of Instruction = 
The regular course is to last ten weeks, 
beginning July 3rd, 1911, and ending 
E 9th, 1911. . 


Expenses 


The. tuition for the entire course of ten 
weeks is very reasonable, and includes 
board and room, text-books, and, in’ fact, 
all expenses. - 

Fill out and mail the coupon below and 
we will forward you full particulars. 


Possible Earnings of Graduates 


‘Fhe gross earnings of those who prove, 
successful in our own work will probably 
be not less than $3,000.00 a year, and 
opportunities will be given for the making 
of much.more than that. ` 

It is confidently believed that =. тап who 
takes this instruction and makes good jn the 
work will earn all the way from $5,000.00 
a year to ever. double that amount. - 

The first session of The Sheldon Busi- 
ness Notmal was held at Área during the 
summer of 1910. The school was a pro- 
nounced success from the first. Every stu- 
dent who enrolled finished the course. 

And here is, what some of them:say about 
it. That is the strongest kind of argument 
we can advance—the endorsement of satis- 
fied graduates: 


High Expectations More Than Fulfilied 

Alfred L.-.Marlier, of Maxtnorgraben, 
Nuernberg, Germany, tells of his satisfac- 
tion in enthusiastic style: 


THE SHELDON ScHOOL, · 
Area—P. О. Libertyville, Illinois. 


Cut: Out and. Май This Coupon Today 


Gentlemen —Will you vite forward full particulars regarding The Sheldon 
Business Normal School, as advertised in THE Business PHILOSOPHER for June. 


PHILOSOPHER 


I had very high expectations indeed when I 
came to attend The Sheldon Business Normal, 


‘but I now feel that I might have put my ехрес- 


tations much higher without the least danger of | 
disappointment. Before coming to your school 
I had good instruction both in Germany and 
Switzerla d. I am well informed about some of 
the m st modern educational ideas put forward, 
for instance by Regievungsvat Dr. Matthias, and 
"Die Freie Schulgemeinde Wickerdorf" їй Ger- 
many, Monsieur E. Demolins and “L’ecole des 
roches" in France. But The Sheldon School can 
certainly be clessed in the same line, if not 
higher. The two words “Man Limitless”. have 
impressed themselves upon my mind more than 
anything else during the three months of my 
stay, and it is for this reason that I want *» tell 
every progressive young business man who can 
afford to spend the necessary amount of time and 
money that he actually cannot invest them anf 
better than by attending The Sheldon Business 
Могта{/ «ё beautiful Lake Eara. He will begin 


.a more progressive and happier epoch in his 


life. 
“An Epoch in My Life” 


Mr. John Noone, of New York, puts his 
impressions briefly, but with no uncertain 
sound. Mr.:-Noone is a certified account- 
ant of considerable reputation in New York 
and the East. 

It was a great privilege to have been a mem- 
b · of the 1910 Sheldon Business Normal. Your 
admirable . instruction; the instruction of the 
faculty of The Sheldon School; your inspiring 
addresses and wise counsel, all wer: of incal- 
culable benefit to ms. And beautiful Lake Eara, 
and the grounds, the sports, the agreeable asso- 
ci tes. How delightful it was to “get back to 
Nature" I thank you for making possible this 
epoch in my life. 

You see it was of “incalculable benefit” 
to Mr. Noone. And that is the degree of 
benefit that you are after. 

It is essential that we should know at 
an early date who will be with us in the 
class beginning July 3rd. 

Now is the time for you to decide and 


————————————— | 
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How Shorthand Helps Sheldon Men Win. 


ay > 


If the question were 
“What оле accomplishment in busi- 
ness will do most toward helping a 
young man make good"? we would 
unquestionably answer: "The' abil- 
ity to write shorthand.” 
~ This adyertisement, and booklets `- 

which we' йге anxious to send you,” 
-~prove the absolute truth of this as-. 
:-sertion. They show how the man: 
. who does not know shorthand - is 
. “shorthanded” a dozen different: 
: ways. They show how a man who 
-knows shorthand, can “short-cnt” 
‚в way to a bigger salary and a 
- better opportunity. 

. And they tell about a remark- 
ably simple and original course of 
shorthand that has completely revo- 


lutionized atenography—a 


asked: | ВЕ | E 


New SystemTaught in 30 Days | 


Boyd's syllabic system of shorthand is in no 
way similar to the old-fashioned hard-to-learn 
a.d easy-to-forget methods. 

You employ no shading, no positions no 

; lines; there are no word signs to remember, no 

‘tedious rules to memorize, and the whole course 
stands complete when you have learned but 
‘nine characters. Yet the Boyd system, easily 
mastered in a month and very often less, places 

. the whole English language at your finger-tips. 

We absolutely guarantee to teach perfect short- 
hand in 30 days. 3.4 ' 


‚ Big Men Shorthand Writers 


Some of the most successful Business, Pro- 
fessional and Public men began аз shorthand. 
writers. 

To know shorthand means to come in con- 
tact with big men—Court reporters, Government 
reporters, Private Secretaries and general stenog- 
raphers are constantly transcribing the big ideas 
and the every-day priceless experiences of big 


. men. 


‚ And to know shorthand means to “jot” down 
essential points that the other fellow. loses or 
forgets. Important and highly valuable ideas 
are flashing every minute—at lectures, in pri- 
vate talks, when selling goods, in class meet- 
ings—and the man who can write shorthand has 
an advantage not to be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. 


Chicago Correspondence Schools 
1212 CHICAGO OPERA HOUSE BLOCK 
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More,—shorthand is the stepping stone to any 
business you want to enter. Аз a shorthand. 
writer you can work in your chosen field and 
make good money while you are learning. 


Booklet Free on Request 


At a word from you we will gladly explain 
further, without cost or obligation, how you or 
any other man can become an expert in short- . 
hand through a little spare time study at home 
before а month can pass. у 


We have students all. over the. world in high 
positions, making big money, eclipsing h 
of old-fashioned. writérs—and they learned the 
Boyd system in one month's time. 


Write at once ‘for the whole interesting 
story. The booklet is free—we gladly send it, 
anywhere. Address 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, | 
. 1212 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicage. 
Please send me more information about 
your guarantee to teach shorthand in 


City and бабе. 
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Hrother Jonathan Bond 


will result in an actual saving of money for you or an improvement in pq 
your stationery—one or the other and possibly both. | i 
BROTHER JONATHAN BOND represents the highest achieve- 
ment in the making of paper for business stationery. It comes in а 
White of matchless purity and many beautiful Tints; Envelopes to match. 

Your printer or stationer carries BROTHER JONATHAN BOND in stock 
or can get it for you on short notice. Specify it in your orders. 


SUPERB LETTERHEAD EXHIBIT—FREE 


Kig WT - 
: It’s the finest and most convincing specimen book ever issued in behalf of 
a bond paper. Write for a copy on your present business letterhead. Please 
mention the name of your printer or stationer if you care to. 


| IS IT WORTH YOUR WHILE? è, 


Yes. Positively and emphati- «195 
yes.- ew moments it R Bee 
M] 2айга 1644 J-W- Butler Paper Co. сн/сяво 
| RS: :. a a || 


a ill take you to investigate > 


Personal Prin ting Service 


We make no distinction where quality is concerned. 
Office stationery, booklets, circulars, etc., get the 
same proportionate attention as the large catalog. A special 
department for small work — personal interest always. 


Send for estimates, samples and layouts 


THE PUBLISHERS' PRESS 
638-642 FEDERAL STREET · CHICAGO 
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How to Write an “Ad” ———— Duplicators 


TABLOID course in adwriting, complete in six interest- " We wish to close out all 
ing gi, oen boiled down experience of years in our salesman's samples 
booklet form. usiness men who write their own advertis- Г ; 
ing or any man anxious to make a start in this paying pro- Ч 2 of mimeographs and 
fession will find this course of inestimable help. It will start N other duplicators rang- 
you in the advertising business. Outlines in a brief, yet com- MS P М { 
prehensive way the entire method of writing ап adver- $ Ww ы ing from $1.25 to $18. 
tisement írom laying out the plan and gathering the data to > - " „ Our duplicators pay for 
instructing the printer and reading the finished proof. Seni e themselves 
postpaid anywhere on receipt of price, 50 cents. Relerence, 1 —— i 9 
this magazine. - А Write teday for list 


A. B. FREEMAN 
3700 Maple Square Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


ым La Salle Street 


B. Heyer Duplicator Co. " село, ш: 


NORMAL COURSES Short-Story Writing 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare for A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
Certificates of every grade. Special courses in Peda- ture, and writing uf the Short Story, taught by J. Berg 
sosy, Роба, Primary Methods and Kindergarten. hundred’ Home Study Courses under гч or 
Over one hundred Home боду Courses under T yg ries мены rmn 
gy ee Brown, P е sq THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Campbell THE HOME C RRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Mr, kmaweln Dept. 356, Springfield, Mase. 


Principal Dest 78, Springfield, 


A GOOD SHORTHAND REPORTER 


is the only kind you can afford to em- MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 


ploy. 1 am well prepared to handle is Can ship in ony quantity. Need No Ross 
all kinds ot law and general reporting. : ; Never Leak, Rust, Check, Crack 


FRED H. GURTLER Єх 


т Write TODAY for PRE 
SHORTHAND REPORTER Michigan Steel Boat Co., (д) Bellevue àre., Detroit, Mich. 


p. a 7) 


Phone Randolph 3038 — 810-811 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 


V 
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DU Рес ira 
$752 amontb he Mone coma июн 


Collecting bad debts is a science. S aie Дама 


We have started hundreds of men on highly successful careers by teaching p D сз Mich 


them the same secrets of collecting bad debts which we so successfully em- Ц Send асч а алу 


ploy in ош own Collection Business, “Pointers on the Collec 

If your present employment із uncongenial, if you see nothing ahead but years of drudgery and i Ба: and full informa- 

slow advancement—declare your inc ler endence—start а Collection Business of your own. И is a. 

very lucrative, requires apita! bi he mesty, has but little competition. Our first lessons en- I 

je you 10 start in business, the full course gives you complete mastery of it. We refer cus- i ооооооовособвоваееевевее оо ev 
to you 
for “Pointers on the Collection Business” and names of some of our successful students. - aoe у А: eee T» 
THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 364 State St., Detroit, Mich. — 4 00000000 t] pe 
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You Have a 


Right to 


^ Independence 


HATEVER your condition you are bound 
W to believe that you have a right to business 

freedom. Every good American believes 
that, and with considerable justice, too. But—do 
you actually possess any real business independ- 
ence? If you have given the subject any thought 
you also realize that the right to independence means 
not only an earnest desire to enjoy it, but a will to 
achieve it. Have you made any real effort to be- 
come absolutely independent ? The more you study 


must be convinced of the limited channels through 
which it may be gained. Have you ever considered 
the one wide field yet scarcely understood? This 
field is the collection field. It is practically limit- 
less, It is as wide and broad as America itself, 
The demand for experts is becoming wider every 
day. It will continue to widen as long as the coun- 
try does business on a credit basis, and that means 
as long as present property ideals exist. Do you 
know that it takes practically no cash capital to 
enter this business? 


the opportunities for business freedom the more you 


Your Head—Y our Capital 
А Trained Brain Better Than Cash Capital 


A New York student wrote me recently 
that he could command $5,000 at low 
interest, asking my advice on invest- 
ing it in the Collection Business. I 
told him what I tell you—the col- 
lection business needs no such 
capital. А good brain is worth 
ten times $5,000 in this business. 


H. A. MURPHY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


А. Р. HYDE 


Holyoke, Mass. 
The following are my COMMIS- 


I have made good from the first SIONS for 


letter I sent out. I had never col- 
lected a bill in mv life until I took the 
lessons, and I ha е made as high as 
$108.00 in one week and that in 
spare time only, evenings and Satur- 
day afternoons. I don't see five peo- 
p out of fifty that 1 collect money 
rom. I just write to them and the 
money comes by mail. Don't think 
that it is hard work to make friends 
of your clients, it is not. You can't 


help but win. Arthur Philip Hyde. 


March 
April 
May 


June 


$348.02 
430.48 
439.72 
484.58 


Commencing with November my 
commissions ran from $250.00 up to 
month, including Feb- 


$350.00 per r 
SH RYER.| ruary. Н. А. Murphy. 


PRESIDENT 


I Can Make Your Brain Pay You Dividends 


I can teach you to cash in with your brain. The amount of your dividend rate will, of course, depend on 
the quality of your gray matter. The more of that you already possess the greater your actual dividend. 
No matter how trained your head may be I can make it pay you something. It is entirely up to you 


how much. I can show you how to make it pay you a steady dividend in your spare time. The collec- 
tion business is an ideal one for this character of brain investment. 1 сап teach you how to make it pay big dividends if you 
care to devote al ee time to the business. Any way you look at this problem of making a living and in. reasing your divi- 
dends I can ‚+ Simply say the word and I will show you how. И will cost nothing to see my proof of results 
accomplished wit! bes: ey were no more fortunate or lucky when they started than you. Write and see for yourself. 


v W. А. SHRYER, President 
THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 3 9 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF OPTIMISM 


Send 25 cents for 12 month's 
subscription to 


Beach's Magazine 
OF BUSINESSZ 


A handsome monthly magazine for business men, office managers, 

book-keepers, accountants, credit men, advertising managers, etc. The 

** man at the desk" must haveit. Your money back if you do not like it. 

Beach's Magazine stands for the square deal in business. It is optim- 

istic in tone, believing in the inherent honesty of purpose of all mankind. 

Its aim is to promote business efficiency; to create and build; to amuse, interest and instruct the 

** man at the desk;'' to assist the deserving young and the faithful old; and to fearlessly expose all 
that is corrupt in business practice whether public or private. 


E. H. BEACH, Publisher Detroit, Michigan 


Special Offer 


Lightning 
A ddition 

and 

Che king 
Systems 


Full information and 
practical illustrations as to 
method, quickly acquired 
by any one, for adding 
groups of figures as 
easily as reading 
groups of words. 
Checking Systems include 
Reverse Posting, and Check 
Figures 9, 11, 13, 17, 

A copy of this book and 
а full year's subscription to 
"Beach's Magazine for 
only 25 cents. 

(Stamps accepted) 


А guaranteed remedy for 
transpositions and double 
slides in posting, ommis- 
sion, posting to wrong side 
of account, errors іп ad- 
dition and subtraction, etc., 
etc. 

А copy of this book and 
a full year's subscription to 
"Beach's Magazine" for 
only 25 cents. 


(Stamps accepted) 


Special— Both Books and a foll year's subscription to 
“Beach's Magazine" for only 35 cents. Money refunded if 
you are not pleased, 


А Connecticut manufacturer writes:—‘‘Since taking three doses of your stuff the writer has 
been cured of insomnia and other ailments.'' 

A New York publisher writes:—'' You're doing a good work with the bright bundle of good, 
sound sense, winning ideas and business optimism you send us monthly, and I want to say ' Bully 
for you, Beach, keep up the work.’ "' 

A Holyoke merchant writes:—* For Heaven's sake enter my name quick for Beach's Magazine 
of Business. Have just run across а copy, it beats any magazine at $2.00 per year." 

A Brooklyn subscriber writes:—'' I would not be without your magazine. It is snappy, amusing, 
newsy, progressive and ought to be in the hands of every ‘man behind the desk.’ I feel that many 
a knight of the pen must have found cheer and encouragement in its pages." 

A Cleveland manufacturer writes:— “Г have induced several of my friends to send you ‘two-bits’ 
for the biggest little magazine published. Now I hear tnem on every hand quoting from Beach. 
Keep up the good work." i 


"-———————"unuwmuuuuuwu" "E "i-»nunE"e5r"ru"" TEAR OFF HERE *#28 2 eee seeseeeeeseesseeessseeeacennaalll 


E. H. BEACH, 63 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


I enclose = cents (stamps accepted) for which send me ‘‘ Beach's Magazine’’ one year, and 


both premiums shown above. 
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GET TOGETHER PAGE 


In this page our subscribers will have the free use of a four line space for one insertion. 


In this space they 


may advertise themselves for sale ог may advertise for the services of some one else. Others—not subscribers 


to Тик Busiwzss PuiLosorHra—will be obliged to pay 25 cents per line for classified ads. 


your ads you should re seven words to 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—SPLENDID 

income assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. АП we require is honesty, ability, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. No 
soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional opportunity 
for a man in your section to get into a big-paying business 
without capital and become inde ent for life. Write at 
once for full particulars. Address E. К. Marden, Pres. 
The National Co-Operative Real Estate Company, L. 494 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


$10 A DAY SELLING NEW ARTICLE—EVERY 
firm needs quantity. Nice, pleasant business. Big 
demand everywhere. Samples free. Metallic Mfg. Co., 
431 N. Clark, Chicago. 
FREE—"INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINE— 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine 
absolutely FREE.  Befere you invest a dollar anywhere 
` get this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you 
how $1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different 
classes of investments, the REAL EARNING POWER 
of г money. This magazine six months FREE, if you 
write today. Н. L. Barber, Publisher, 427, 20 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS axes 


Extra Special ^. Зе, 


rebuilt, good as 


5 days free tria! or rented, rental to apply on 
purchase. Send for Catalogue. Address 
ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY, 128 Munn Bidg., CHICAGO 


CIVIL SERVICE COURSES 


By Ewart, Field, and Morrison of the Boston 
Public Schools. 

Why don't you work for Uncle Sam! Thousands 
appointed to good positions every year. 

» We prepare for the examinations. New books. Best 
ef personal coaching. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Field Dept. 599, Springfield, Mass. 


peg, Man., Canada. 


In sending in 


е line so that there will be no trouble over the insertion. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN AND 

escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection 
Business. Limitless fields; little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for “Pointers” today. 


American Collection Service, 165 State Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


FOR A FIVE (5) PER CENT LIFE INCOME FOR 

Wife or Children, or for Business or Corporation Insur- 
ance in a company giving the best security and paying the 
largest Dividends, Address Homer Kessler, 520-522 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. Telephone Central 208. 


YOUR BUSINESS MATTERS IN PORTLAND, ORE., 

and vicinity attended to by a man of integrity, with 
best references. Emil М. Orth, Lawyer and Business 
Agent, Yeon Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE 

by large real estate firm. Spare time. No experience 
needed. O. S. Terrace Realty Company, 219 clede 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALESMAN—29, SHELDON STUDENT. 14 YEARS 

grocery experience. Would рох firm as agent for 
Western Canada. Al Business Builder. Geo. А. Mac- 
Leod, care Sheldon School, 1207 McArthur Bldg., Winni- 


BUSINESS COURSES 


Complete Business Course, Special Courses in 
Bookkeeping, Stenography, Typewriting, Proof- 
reading, etc. 
Hundreds of graduates in good positions. 
250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 598, Springfield, Mass. 


mem à 

We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on a canoe, AN 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. Wo make all 
81208 and styles, also power canoes, Write for free cat- 
alog giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. 


We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world, 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 300 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


5 Years’ Absolute Guarant 


On this Wonderfu 
You Are the Only Judge fe sne 


25.000 satisfied users. aterial and workmanship 
guaran for five years. 


Greatest Engine Bargain 
Ever Offered! Starts without 


cranking. 
Reversible 
Fewest moving parts of any prac- i 
tical engino ор the market. Nothing зым 
complicated or linble to get out 
of order. Only three moving parta. 
Extra long plastic white bronze bear- 
in. Va: ium steel crankshaft, 
Adjustable steel connecting rod. All 
į bearing surf. ground. French 
Water- proof 


Porfectly 
counter- 
balanced 
No vibration? 


Ee fron castings. : 
gnition system. ns at any speed from trolling to racing. 
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Detroit Marine Engine 
| 30 Days’ Trial 


Try the engine for 30 Паха, 
not fully satisfied, return 
will promptly refund a1] mo 
Demonstrator Agents wanted tn every 
community, Special wholesale price 
outfit sold. Singlecy) 
der, 8-20 В. р. cylir 
before 


Tf yon are 
and we 


inder. 25h, p 
der, 2350 " 


read y to run, Writefor fr 
ala nnd details of the grent- 
est protective guaranty ever offered, Boite 
able for any boat from canoe to cruiser, Aled 
railroad track car, All sizes in stock ready 
to ship. Write today for our wonderful 
demonstrator offer. 174] 


DETROIT ENGINE WORK 


1241 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH, 
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Backbone with Ginger Talks 


at Two Dollars— 


HERE is an offer that you cannot possibly afford to pass by. Ginger Talks, 
which you will find advertised elsewhere in this magazine at Two Dollars 
per volume will be given with the Backbone Monthly, which is One Dollar 
yearly, for just Two Dollars. 

Think of that; you get that great book by Holman which has increased the 
selling powers of many salesmen over 100% and Backbone, the magazine of right 
reading for Two Dollars. 

If you don't know Backbone a post card will bring you a sample copy and 
if you don't know Ginger Talks ask for a circular. This offer will hold good for 
but a short time so you will want to fill out the coupon below today and mail it 
with your remittance. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Backbone Society, Aurora, Illinois — Here is my Two Dollars. Send along that Ginger 
Talk book and enter my subscription to the Backbone Monthly for twelve months. 


ONE DOLLAR BRINGS YOU 


'Turkish Bathsat Home Do Wonders 


There is internal body-waste 
always goingon. An over-accu- 
mulation of tbis poison means 
nerve-exbaustion. Drugs can- 
not drive it out. Takea scien- 
tiic Turkish Bathat home,at cost 
ofonly 2ca bath, by meansof the 
Robinson Turkish Bath Cabinet 


and feel the rapid change in 

your condition inside of 30 min- 

utes. It has produced astonish- 
ing results in men and women, nervously exhausted and afflicted 
with rheumatism, blood, stomach and other troubles. Prominent 
physicians in many cases are abandoning drugs for this new treat- 
ment. The Bath Cabinet is the only scientifically con- 
structed bath cabinet ever made—a model of ingenuity. Sold by 
dealers or sent direct at prices to fit any purse. Send for illustrated 
booklet of astonishing facu ‘vee with full information. 
ROBINSON MFG. CO., Suite 145 Snowflake Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


и уон are honest and ambitious write me 
No matter where you live or what 


start you In a profitable business of your 
own, ànd help you make big money at once. 


Unusual о rtunity for men Fithont 
capita Ito = indepen: ent fo te. 
Я Воо and full particulars 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE v cd со. 


Marden Bulld 
В, И. Barden, Prost. А n pareat D. Cin 


“The Rational Life” 


By Wirr J. Erwoop 


a latest word on: Love—Marriagc—Divorce ; 
e Sex Question; Social Evil; The Rational 
Lite: The Conquest of Self, etc. It is as fasci- 
nating as a romance. It is live thought on live 
issues. 
Ru ten for sq, EVERYMAN! 
PE ames ei . EVERYWOMAN! 

a rus too, mother and father, it has ideale 
Бли с it! p. F together! It 
will elp to make “Home, ome |" 

a Finely bound, cloth pte a show ut 200 

just from press. Postpaid, One Dollar. 
Address: WILL J. са" 

Dept. В. 717 East 22nd Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Need Envelopes? 


“Write Hogan” 
MAKERS OF——— 
VERYTHING IN 


МУЕГОРЕ 


Hogan Envelope Company, Inc. 
319-331 West Ohio Street, Chicago 
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. Magnificent Steel Launch $ 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 


96 


boats at proportionate prices. AS lac во es is sted and fitted wi Аз 
reversible engines with speed controlling le io- 
without cranking—has oniy 3 moving parte—anyone can run it The "Safe Laune о ара 


lately von-sinkable—needs no boatbouse А1 | boats fitted with air-tight compartmente—can- 


© manufacture of rolled steel, 
ived Boats shipped to every 
20, 


A Rapid, Medium-Priced THE VERY LATEST THING IN DUPLICATORS 


К аа аеры Machine 


LI ii ET NTYPE 
> Lo] 
р, [7 ж 


100 


? SPRING-FRAME 


DUPLICATOR. 


Perfect Reproductions per Hour of Hand- 
writing, Typewriting, Music or Drawing 


Circulars can be taken dire from the duplicator, and laid one copy on top of another 
duplica 


without off-setting or blurring. No other 


tor possesses t 


tage. Circulars and samples of work on application. The only makers in America of 
all descriptions of ribbons, clean carbon papers, duplicators, stencil papers, inks, etc. 
Agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. 


САМТУРЬ 
SPRING- -FRAME 


CHAS. E. ARCHIBALD, PRESIDENT 


DUPLICATA | Pen-Carbon Manifold Со., New Brunswick, М. J. 


Cheaper to Buy Cheaper to Run 


$2,000 to $3,000 a Year in 
Vacuum Cleaning Business 


STEADY, sure, permanent income 

of from $2,000 to $3,000 a year 

is easily and quickly established in eities 
from 5,000 up, with the Aero Vacuum 
Cleaning Power Wagon. Running ex- 
penses are small and profits remarkably 
big. Safer, more profitable than any 
other line of staple investment. Makes 
money from the day wagon arrives. 
$1,000 starts you. 'The Aero Power 
Wagons are standard—established by 
years of test. The only apparatus of 
enough power to do effective commer- 
cial cleaning. Send for wagon catalog. 
Largest builders in the world of 
Built-into-the-house Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems. Send for “Stationary Plant” 
catalog, stating kind and size of building. 


American Air Cleaning Company 
268 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Originators nae only manufacturers of Non-flake carbon paper 


lor typewriter, pen, pencil and stylus 


One Year Subscription 
FREE 


How would you like to have twelve 
months added to your subscription 

without any financial obligation on your 

part? Here is how you can get it. 


«| No doubt you have three acquaint- 
ances or friends who would be mighty 
glad to be introduced to THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER. Take your last copy 
and go after them. Tell them about 
Tue Business PHILOSOPHER — they 
will take the magazine on your recom- 
mendation—and thank you for it. 


@ Send the six dollars to us and we 
will add the twelve months to your 
subscription and advise you the date of 
expiration. 


Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Embossed Business 
Stationery 


Printed from Steel Dies 
Send for Samples 


We engrave a one-line plate and furnish 100 
engraved cards, postpaid. Engraved in script, 
$1.25; block, $1.50; solid Roman, old English 
or French script, $1.75; shaded old English 
or block, $2.00; shaded Roman or French 
script, $2.25. Cash to be sent with order. 
Best stock used. Monogram stationery.* Wed- 
ding and business announcements. 


The American Embossing Co. 


192-69 SENECA STREET. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ItWouldHaveSavedYou 
Trouble 


If you had taken or given a 
receipt in transactions so that 
you had a permanent record 


One of our customers writes: "In all our 
years of hospital and office experience we have 
never found anything in the receipt-book line 
that was in the class of the splendid duplicate 
book you get out." 


Another says: "We enclose herewith mon 

order for $1 to cover your invoice. We than 

you for this shipment as we feel that this is the 
est receipt book that we have ever used." 


The Simplex Duplicating Receipt Book, 
price $1 postpaid, four receipts toa page, рег- 
forated to tear out. A small size for pocket, 
one receipt to a page. 25 cents. Send $1 
and the book will be mailed by return. 


National Office Supply Company 
— ZION CITY, ILLINOIS aeaee 
The Square Deal House 


Agents wanted to handle our line of office supplies 
on commission. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


A Business Asset 


The ability to speak and write English correctly 4s a business asset of no means import 
ance. Yet how rare it is! You, Mr. Salesman or Mr. Business Man need this ability and it can 
easily be acquired. There is a fascinating way to 


Polish Up Your English 


It is by reading “Correct EnglHsh—How to Use It,” a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the use of correct English. It will pay you to get in touch with this unique magazine, 
as it is the only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


Partial List of Contents—Shall and Will; Should and Would; How to Use Them: Correct 
English in the Home; Correct English in the School; What to Say and What Not to Say: Course 
in Grammer; Letter Writing and Punctuation; Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
Words; How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you prefer to see a copy before subscribing— . 


Send Only 10 Cents 


for а copy of the current issue. You will never regret it. So if you are interested in your own 
welfare, do this now before you turn another page. But better still, use the Coupon TO-DAY. 


Correct English Publishing Company ... 5 М. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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YoudanHave Неа 


Are you a business and social su „ог 
merely one of the submerged millions? 
Are you a master, or one of the oppressed? 
How do you stand in your community, have you 


force and distinction 

'Do you get out of life all the health, happiness 
and wealth you should, or have you given up in des- 
pair? u leave the world worse off for 
having Think this over, decide—then write шо 
for my system of Deductive Thought. 


You can be exactly what you will be. 
Great Men and Women are those who Know how 
to be great. To do the right thing at the right 
time and know it is right, ia the problem. I have worked 
ош the plan. Itis the application of "Deductive Ine It 


saved me, and can save you. И you are y a powct, tive 


will make you a ег onc, be you man ог woman. 
[dE 
Health, 


any Am! Man or Woman to 
and Wealth. There is no such thing as luck. 


and learn tbe truth, 
7157 Yale Ave., Chicago, Ш, 


4 ealth. “Happiness 


Bight years ago I was an ordinary clerk, sickly. dis- 
couraged and miserable, carning but a few dollars 
per week and without hope until I realized that the 
world and its good things were created 


‘for me if 1 would but think right and live right. ! 


Today Тат (ће head of two big corporations doing an 
international business. 1 am happy, strong and well-to- 
do, with a growing family, and I envy no man and would j 
trade places with попе, all because of my discovery. 


Success in life, Physical, Social and Finan- 
cial, is what you make it. What will yours be? Big 
Money is not made by routine work, but by the exccution 
of my system of Deductive Thought. Make the mos of 
You owe it to those who depend upon you as well as to 
1 can help 
My time Is limited, so don't delay. 


you if you will write me at once for particulars, 
u It will cost you пой ‘пр to write 
Ной “ВизРЬЙ " and address Frank D. Follansbee, 


Agents to take subecriptions to The Back- 

bone Monthly —" A magazine for and about 

people who are doing things worth while"— 
а magazine so different, both editoriallyand typographically. 
Show a sample copy and there's a sale on the spot. Agents 
are making big money with The Backbone Monthly. Sample 
copies, terms and blanks sent on request. 


The Backbone Society, 144 Fox St., Aurora, Illinois 


One ship drives East, 
Another drives West, 

While the self-same breezes blow; 

"Tis the set of the sails and not the gales, 
That bids them where to go. 


Like the winds of the sea, 
Are the ways of the Fates, 
As we move along through life; 
"Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the storm or the strike. 
—Author Unknown. 


When a good article costs no more than a poor one, 
which does the business philosopher purchase? 


In the matter of rubber stamps, for instance, 
he sends his orders to 


THE TIME & ENERGY COMPANY 
10 North Clark Street, Chicago 


BOY WANTED 


By NIXON WATERMAN 


А Book of Cheerful Counsel 


A book that every father should give to his son—after he 
has read it. It’s full of the kind of good talk that helps a boy 
or man on the road to Success. 


The boy or man who truly reads the book cannot help but 
get a world of good from it. It's the kind that holds you from 
the frontispiece to the end of the last chapter. 


Is it good fora girl too? Why, bless me, it is good for 
both the little girl and the girl grown tall. 


The Price is Only $1.25, Postpaid 


The Sheldon University Press 
| LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS ` 
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Some Good Books 


Т IS always a pleasure to call attention to good books. Here are some standard works 
that have been published at an expense of many thousands of dollars expressly for 
home reading and study. They are all works of great merit. If you are interested 

in the subjects treated you cannot afford to be without them. There are no other books 
in print from which you can so readily get just the special help that you desire and need. 


A Civil Service Manual — Three Volumes, 
with Maps, by Ewart, Field and Morrison 
of the Boston Public Schools. Volume I, 
Arithmetic, Elements of Accounts, and Test 
Problems. Volume IL, Plain Copy, Rough 
Draft, Punctuation, Dictation, Penmanship, 
Composition, Stenography and Typewritiag 
_ Exercises, Comparison of Addresses, Letter 
Writing, Report Writing, Copying and Cor- 
recting Manuscript. Volume III., Geography, 
Civil Government, Spelling and Trial Exam- 
inations. Published tor the express purpose 
of meeting the demands of Civil Service Ex- 
aminations. Adopted by over six hundred 
business colleges, Y. M. С. A's, public even- 
ing schools, correspondence schools, etc. 
Handy pocket size. Many attractive features. 
Cloth. Per volume, $1.00. Per set, $2.50. 

The Principles of American Law—B 
William Reimond Baird of the New Yor 
Bar. A clear, concise, comprehensive, read- 
able summary of the well-defined principles 
of law. An invaluable aid to business men 
whe wish to understand their legal rights and 
obligations in all business transactions. 'The 
best elementary treatise available for young 
men looking forward to the law as a profes- 
sion. Two volumes, 1,000 pages. Neatly 
and durably bound in legal buckram. Per 
volume, $2.00. Per set, $3.50. 


Agriculture—A Practical Treatise іп 
Three Volumes, by Dr. William P. Brooks, 
Director Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Volume I., Soils, formation, 
physical and chemical characteristics and 
methods of improvement, including tillage, 
drainage and irrigation. Volume II., Ma- 
nures, fertilizers and farm crops, including 
green manuring and crop rotation. Volume 
Ш. Animal Husbandry, including the breeds 
of live stock, the general principles of breed- 
ing, feeding animals; including discussion of 
ensilage, dairy management on the farm, and 
poulery farming. Conceded to be the best 
series of books on general farming on the 
market at the present time. A very full ин 
dex referring to over fifteen hundred separate 
topics adds greatly to the value of the books 


for reference purposes. Copiously illustrated. 
Approximately 1,000 large octavo pages. 
Cloth. Per volume, $1.25. Per set, $3.50. 

Farm Accountingand Business Methods 
—By John A. Bexell, A. M., Dean School of 
Commerce, Oregon Agricultural College. А 
text-book on the business side of farming. 
Gives training in business methods that can 
and ought to be employed on every farm in 
the land. А binder of ruled and printed 
forms has been provided for the exercises 
and these forms are also suitable for actual 
bookkeeping on the farm. They contain many 
new and labor-saving devices conforming to 
the best modern business practice. 160 pages. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.25. Complete Outfit, 
ана Text-book, Binder, and Forms, 

3.00. 

First Lessons in Finance—A treatise on 
funds and their uses, by Frederick A. Cleve- 
land, Ph. D., formerly of the Wharton School 
of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania; 
recently appointed by President Taft to take 
full charge of the President's inquiry into 
Government expenditures. Ап extremely 
helpful book for young business men, de- 
scribing the methods, instruments, and insti- 
tutions employed in modern financial trans- 
actions. 300 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 


Location; Organization and Manage- 
ment of American Industry — By Edwin 
Sherwood Meade, Ph. О. of the Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. А book intended to familiarize the 
reader with the principal facts of our indus- 
trial and commercial life. 235 pages. Cloth. 
$1.00. 

One Hundred Writlng Lessons—By H. 
W. Flickinger. 

"In the production of this set of Copies 
the author reaches the acme of perfection in 
artistic effort as well as in accuracy of form. 
Every lover of the beautiful in penmanship 
should have a copy of this compendium from 
which to draw inspiration and study grace, 
harmony, and beauty in the use of lines."— 
From the American Penman. Brief illustra- 
tions accompany the copy slips. Price $1.00. 


Prices are for books sent postpaid. 250 page home study catalogue free 
The Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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Your business stationery 
is always worth what it costs you if 
it bears the watermark 


(Trade Mark R 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mads 
In White and 


Six Colors Best at the Price 


BOND 


The ruth of this statement rests upon a nation wide plan 
of selling direct to responsible printers and lithographers 
in quantities of 500 lbs. or more at a time, while other 
equally fine bond papers are sold through /oca/ jobbers, a 
ream or two at a time, to any printer who will buy them. 
The advantage in favor of Construction Band assures you 


Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 


Many fine papers will produce “impressive” stationery 
but none other enjoys the one-profit, expense-eliminat- 
ing selling plan of Construction Bond; none other 
receives the support of, and is obtainable oz/y of the high- 
est grade printers and lithographers throughout the 
United States. 


The names of those in your locality and some samples of fine letter- 
head work on Construction Bond will be sent free if you ask us on, 
your business stationery. Make a note лош to write us if you want 
“Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price.” 


W. Е. WROE & CO. 
1004 South Michigan Boulevard Chicago 


Your success 
depends upon 
you—and you 
are the sum of 


your habits. 
— Sheldon 


Google 


ecd 


JULY, 1911 JUN SU !9€ 27; — [о PRICE 20 CENT 


The need is that we should 
fae learn to care for the great 
А simple realities and live in 
them — for love and work 
and little children, for the 

A hunger to gain wisdom 
2 and appreciate beauty, for 
the desire to be of use to 
others and add our mite 
to the welfare of the whole. 
— Edward Howard Стива 


ARTHUR:FREDERICK:SHELDON - 
EDITOR 


SHELDON-UNIVERSITY: PRESS 
LIBERTYVILLE ILLINOIS 
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‘Letters for You, Sir! 


ү: like to get letters, don't you? 


Everybody does. Suppose you were 

to receive a whole package of letters 
from’ friends who loved beauty, good- 
ness, and truth in nature, in books, in 
poems, and in people. Suppuse that they 
were to write to you their best and noblest 
thoughts—write from the woods, from the 
lakes and streams, from Nature' s clean, 
wide, free, open places. 


Wouldn't you feel rich to get letters 
like those? . 


You can get just such a collection of 
splendid letters— not originally written for 
publication—letters written by those 
whose profession is writing, but who put 
down some oftheirfinestthoughts and feel- 
ings for some friend. We have had them 
printed in a little book —very artistic— and 
have called them Gleams of Optimism. 


Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. Orc-- today. 
'These.little books of letters will make 
the finest kind of gifts for your friends. 


Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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A New SCIENCE—“CHARACTER ANALYSIS” 
By E. W. Robinson 
LETTERS OF A SALES AND ADVERTISING MANAGER 
By George H. Eberhard 


SCIENTIFIC SERVICB IN SELLING LIGHT 
By Clarence L. Law, of the New York Edison Company 


THE METABOLISM OF BUSINESS 
By Fred G. Kaessmann 


WHAT EXECUTIVE ABILITY 13............................... "E 
By Albert Sydney Gregg 


POINTERS ом Business LETTER WRITING 
By E. N. Ferdon 


Service IN SELLING STOCKS AND Bonps 
By Morton Mayne 


Тнв PHiLosoPHER AMONG His Books 


@ Two dollars а усаг will bring the magazine to anyone in the United States or its possessions, 
$2.25 in Canada, ard $2.50 in foreign countries. Requests for "change of address" must reach this 
office before the tenth of the month in order to insure the proper mailing of the current issue of the 


magazine. 


In sending in the new address please give your previous location. 


© Published by the Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
kintered as Second-Class Matter, December 15, 1908, at the Post Office at Libertyville, Illinois," under 


Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted by Sheldon University Press. 
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Sheldon Wants Your Wasted Hours 


Sheldon has taken the 4y-product time of more than 48,000 


men and in a few interesting lessons at home turned it into more money, better 


prospects and bigger futures. 


Every man, however busy, has some hours in 
the course of a day which are entirely his own. 
These hours represent a by-product which can 
be made immensely profitable by a Ди concen- 
tration and a /itt/e effort along the lines laid down 
by Sheldon. 


Turn Your “By- Product 


Sixty minutes a day could take you out of the 
rear rank and put you іп the ‘‘big man's class." 

The gap between you and the $5,000— $10,000 
opportunities could be bridged in less time and 
with less effort than you may think. One way 
of finding out how, is to get The Sheldon Book— 
we gladly send it Free to men who are in 
earnest. 

This book is the Key to Sheldon Courses 
in Man-Building, Business-Building and Sales- 
manship. It explains how 48,000 ''live wires’’ 
were helped on to bigger things by Sheldon. 


The Sheldon 
School 


1234 Republic Building, 
Chicago 


What are you doing with your spare time? 


And no man who is Honestly anxious to make 
good, can truthfully say that he is ‘‘too busy’’ to 
take up the Sheldon Course. For Sheldon asks 
only your waste hours—the time you spend on the 
street cars, the time you spend waiting in another 
man’s office, the hundreds of precious minutes 
when you've nothing in particular to do. 


Time” Into Education 


It points out how the fundamental laws of busi- 
ness success can be mastered and applied in 
your every-day work merely by studying the 
Sheldon principles. 

A copy of this book is Free for the asking — it 
Баз started many a man on the way to big- 
ger salary and larger prospects. It may be 
your start in the same direction. 

And all you need do to get it, is fill out and 
mail this coupon. "Today is the day to do it. 


The Sheldon School, 1224 Republic Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me FREE copy of THE SHELDON BOOK 
and full information regarding Sheldon Methods. 
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The humor, the 
philosophy, the hu- 
manity of Mark 
Twain counteract the 
irritation of our in- 
tense American life. 
His great books 
afford the relaxation 
which 18 absolutely 
necessary for every 
busy man and woman. 
They make you 
realize the Joy of 


living. 


Copyrgbt, 1911, by A. T. Dann, 


This Remarkable Offer м HARPER А BROTHERS 


Franklin 8q., New York City 


Now for the first time you geta complete set of all Mark Please send me for exam- 
a. >з 6 ы ination, carriage free. a set of 
Twain's writings at just exactly one~half the price they MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 


have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just Author's National Faition, 

à 5 > А e vol es, cloth bing 
as complete as the old one, which still sells, by the way. / sigh А әз ож нат 
at $50.00. This new edition is only $95.00— ог the 


the set for five days, and nt the expi- 
ration of that time, if I do not care for 


95 volumes. Never before has a copyrighted library the books, ] will return them at your 
{ d d th Ы k b . expense. If I keep the books, I will 
set of a standard authors works been issued at such remit $2.00 a month until the full price, 
а $25.00, has been paid, or, within thirty 
а low figure. days, 823,75 as payment in full, 
In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, м4 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The bind- 
ing is In rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped in 
gold. The books are printed on white antique wove paper, Signature eii»: 
especially made for this edition, Each volume is of generous ^. ^" ВС 
size and bulk, 5x7% inches. 
HARPER & BROTHERS Send books {о..............--.... АИ 


А lo of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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30 Editions Since Publication 


Iti is Only ncn in a Decade, not 
Oftener, that a Really Great 
Book is Written—this is One 


We want you to read Jules Payot's "EDUCATION OF THE WILL," 
because it is a great book. No matter what your present position in life 
may be, this book will help you to greater achievement— greater success. 


If after reading '"The Education of the Will" you tell 
us that you have not been benefited, have not been 
inspired to higher, nobler thoughts, have not been 
clearly directed to a better standard of life, send the 
book back to us and we will refund the purchase 


price paid by you. 


The author, one of the foremost edu- 
cators' of France, proves that character 
is not wholly a matter of birth or 
heredity, but that through the education 
of the will, character can be formed 
and developed to the highest degree. 

АП that is necessary is that one pos- 
sesses the desire for mental superiority. 

No matter how richly endowed you 
may be mentally you can only go as far 
as your will will carry you. 


. If you follow the suggestions in this: 


k you can secure mastery of your 
will, and that means not ónly spiritual 
but worldly supremacy, because your 


will is the force that drives and directs 
your faculties; the higher its develop- 
ment, the more profitably you may capi- 
talize your talents. 

While the author's thesis is based upon 
the soundest laws of psychology, the 
book is written in plain, frank language, 
unclouded by abstruse scientific terms, 
and it is easily understood by the ordi- 
nary reader. 


I Every father and mother: should insist 


that their children, from seventeen years 
of age upward, read this book поё only 
once but several times. 


CAUTION—Be sure that it is Payot’s book that 
you buy as there is another book with the 
same title, but which has no relation to this. 


: THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL, by Jules Payot, Litt, D , Ph. D., trans- 
lated from the French by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Professor Clinical Psychiatry, 
Fordham University, New York, 12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50; post-paid, $1.60. 


Sheldon University Press, Área P. O., Rockefeller, Ш. 
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Ring the Dell Every Time 


WHAT is it worth to you to be able to ring the bell every time 

you strike for a customer's order? What is it worth to you to be 
able, when he puts forth an objection, to knock that objection sky 
high with the irresistible force of a selling argument that has been 
tried and proven by the best salesmen of the best concerns in the 
world—concerns whose names are household words by reason of the 
enormous sales these very selling arguments have brought them? 


What is it Worth to You: Every Page Coinable 


—To know in advance the : a Into Money 
objections your prospect will > ' 


make and the best answer to 
each that has ever yet been dis- 
covered. 


—To have a number of an- 
swers (in some cases as many 
as twenty to^thirty) to each 
objection—all  irresistible—600 
irresistible selling arguments ? 


— То know that every опе of 
these arguments has been 
evolved by years of hard ex- 
perience—improved and made 
stronger by constant successful 
use 


—То know that many of 
these arguments cost thousands 
ef dollars in experience before 
they were discovered and per- 
fected—and that many of them 
have sold millions of dollars 
worth of goods? 


A chemical formula writ- 
ten on the back of an en- 
velope may be worth a for- 
tune; a few figures giving 
the combination to а safe 
may unlock a door with 
millions behind it. Every 
page of this book contains 
a selling formula that you 
can coin into ready money. 
Every one of these 600 ir- 
resistible arguments opens a 
door that will lead you to 
more sales and more com- 
missions. You could well 
pay, if you had to, a green- 
back for every page of this 
book; but the cost to you is 
slight. . 


Si d This Co —Can you afford to pay one-half cent for an argument 
ign. upon that has sold thousands of dollars worth of goods—an 
argument whose discovery cost hundreds or even thousands of dollars in time and experience and 
actual; money of star salesmen and great concerns. 

—An argument that will surely close sales for you—that may clear you a hundred dollars in 
commissions the first day you use it, and hundreds or even thousands of dollars as you use it 
over and over again, throughout the entire year and for years to come. 

Can you afford to pay one-half cent for what is worth anywhere from $10.00 to $1,000.00 in 
actual money-making power to you? 


i Then Sign This Coupon and Mail Toda 


Tue SHELDON University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
Enclosed please find $4.00 for your Two Big Volumes of Six Hundred Talking Points 
' and Selling Argumenta. 


m 


Address, eic, ны 
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On the Front Porch 


Where We Talk Things Over 


USINESS is business!” 
He was a big, broad-shoul- 
dered man, with bones in his 
‘nose and: jaw like promontories of 
granite. He said the words quietly, 
but with the intense finality of a die- 
press minting a coin. 

-He was talking over a deal with 
his business associates, and I hap- 
pened to be present. 

In. a few minutes the die-press 
worked again. : 

“This is а cold-blooded business 
proposition." 

" And he looked it. 

The conversation went on. 
"Finally I heard him plump out the 
words: 

“That kind of thing doesn't go 
with hard-headed business men." 

And so the conference closed, The 
Big Man's associates walked out of 
the office, leaving me alone with him. 

I called his attention to the expres- 
sions he had used. 

"Do you mean by these," I asked, 
"that sentiment has no place in bus- 
iness—that it is all a hard, cold, dol- 
lars-and-cents affair?" 

He laughed genially. 

"Far be it from me! But there is 
unhealthy as well as healthy senti- 
ment, and we use these harsh words 
to kill or cure the sickly." 


faerie 


He thought a minute, soberly, and 
then he said: 

"Sentiment is the most potent fac- 
tor in business. The man who doesn't 
reckon with it wisely, at every turn 
of the way, will never achieve solid 
and lasting success in business. Most 


people admit that sentiment has an 


influence in business affairs, but very 
few realize how far-reaching and 


powerful is its effect.” 


. Then we talked of other. things. 
But, as I walked away, what this 
mighty commercial giant had said 
about sentiment stuck in my mind. 


Апа, as I thought it over, I came to 


the conclusion that he was right, that 
few indeed realize the power of sen- 
timent in business. 

I was judging by the way the great 
majority of people in the business 
world live and work. 

There has been splendid progress. 
People are doing better and better 
every year, but we still hear a great 
deal of the “business is business" talk. 
And it isn't all uttered for the cure 
or killing of sickly sentiment, either. 

There is a great deal of healthy, 
wholesome sentiment in the business 
world today. The trouble is that most 
people do not know it. And, not 
knowing it, they do not consciously 
get into harmony with it for their 
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own profit and риа and the 


profit and happiness of the rest of us, . 


What truly benefits one benefits all. 
And so I want to talk it over with 


you, briefly. Perhaps you may learn 


something—or at least be reminded 
of something you already know but 
haven't been thinking about very 
strongly. At any rate, if my friend 
was right, that "sentiment is the most 
potent factor in business," then we 
ought to give it our earnest consider- 
ation. 


ГЕТ Us BEGIN at the bottom. 

Business is the production and dis- 
tribution of the world's wealth. 

And, since this wealth is produced 
for, distributed to, and used by hu- 
man beings, we may say that business 
is human service. 

Business is carried on by a vast 
army of workers, each doing his part, 
and each receiving a certain portion 
of.the wealth produced and distrib- 
uteda 


Now, the “business is business" - 


ме "eold-blooded ^ business 
proposition"—is for each worker to 
strive, with all his might, to get as 
much of the world's wealth as he can, 
influenced by no consideration except 
' a desire to get and keep. 

The more modern and more scien- 
tific idea is for each worker to strive 
to render as much of the best kind of 
service as he can, but with the dictum 
in mind that he profits most who 
serves best. 

So, in both cases, the ultimate aim 
of the worker in the field of business 
is to get wealth. And it is a legiti- 
mate and commendable aim, since 
life, comfort, culture and happiness 
canRot be had without it. 
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The basis of business is exchange 
—so much. of this for so much of 


‘that. 


Sentiment is feeling—emotion. 

Now, there would seem to be no 
emotion about growing a bushel of 
corn and exchanging it for a bow and 
arrows, except the feeling of a desire 
to make the most advantageous ex- 
change possible. The agricultural 
gentleman would simply grow as 
good a bushel of corn as he could and 
make the best possible bargain with 
the artificer of weapons. The arrow- 
maker would simply make his product 
as nearly perfect as possible and trade 
it for the largest quantity of the best 
corn he could get for it. 

But it has never worked out that 
way in practice, 

The corn-grower has always been 
willing to heap the basket when deal- 
ing with the arrowsmith who nursed 
him back to health when he had the 
fever. 

The armorer might liave got a lit- 
tle more of a little better corn from a 
farmer on the other side of the vil- 
lage, but traded with his neighbor be- 
cause they worshipped the same gods 
and wore similar fetisches. 

The fact is, as you know, that peo- 
ple are largely governed by their feel- 
ings. And the feeling of avarice— 
the desire for material gain—is by 
no means the strongest emotion in 
the human breast. 

The volunteer soldier leaves his 
business and goes to war to suffer 
hardships, wounds and death because 
his feeling of patriotism is stronger 
than his desire for gain. 

There are thousands of teachers. 
preachers, authors, scientists, invent- 
ors, explorers, statesmen and reform- 
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ers who deliberately turn their backs 
upon wealth because their feeling of 
love for their work is stronger than 
their desire for money. 

Loyalty to an employer keeps тапу 
a good workman content with a much 
smaller salary than he could earn 
elsewhere. 

Feelings of justice, honesty and 
kindness are stronger in the hearts of 
multitudes than the desire for riches. 
Many a man has, as he thought, 
chosen comparative poverty, with 
honor, to great wealth, ill-gotten. I 
am not saying that they could all 
have gained the prize they thought 
theirs for the taking, but that is 
immaterial. 

For the love of her chosen mate 
a woman will leave a home of easeful 
luxury for a life of struggle and per 
e 

All these are but examples of senti- 
ment in business. 


SINCE, THEN, sentiment is such à 
vital force in human affairs, our prob- 
lem is to take advantage of it in bus- 
iness building. 

Do not misunderstand me. 

When I use that expression “take 
advantage," I do not mean to take 
an unfair advantage. 

Remember our fundamentals. 

Business is the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth. And these are 
human service. 

The most successful and most 
profitable business is that which ren- 
ders the greatest service. 

‘The three ¢hief endeavors of any 
good business are to increse the quan- 
tity of its service, to raise the quality 
of its service and to extend its oppor- 
tunities for service. 
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What we are studying, then, is how 
to reckon upon and use the power of 
sentiment to aid in doing these three 
things. 

First, in production. 

And, in the field of production, the 
first thing to be considered is the 
individual producer—the employe. 

Suppose you are an ,employe in 
production. Your problem is two- 
fold: | | 

First, how to use your own feel- 
ings to increase the quantity and qual- 
ity of your service and add to your 
opportunities to serve. 

Second, how to turn the sentiments 
of others to account for the same 
ends. 


The first of these questions opens 
up a big subject—in fact, the whole 
realm of reliability development. ..I 
haven't the space in this Talk to treat 


it in full, nor would all the columns 


of this magazine contain all that 
might profitably be said on the topic. 

I shall be content with pointing out 
to you that every one of your positive 
feelings, developed to a marked, de- 
gree, is a mighty force in your person- 
ality for making your service valuable 
and for securing advantageous oppor- 
tunities to serve. Among these are 
desire to serve, hope, faith, earngsi 
ness, justice, honesty, courage, uu 
fulness, kindness, loyalty, емш 
and the spirit of harmony. ki. eet 

The second question is really _ but 
another angle of the first. ... 

The first and fundamental senti- 
ment for you to cultiwate:. in Hn 
breasts of others. is. confidence, . 

. The foundation. principle ‘pas 
whioh.all business.success rests ts this: 

‘Confidence ts thé basis of trade." 
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The confidence of your employer 
or employers, of your fellow em- 
ployes and of your employer's cus- 
tomers is essential to your highest 
success. | 

The way to win that confidence is 
by the development and exercise of 
your own positive feelings, and, 
through them, your ability, endurance 
and action. 

Desire to serve is contagious. Your 
desire to serve others will awaken in 
them a desire to serve you. Kissing 
isn't the only good thing that goes by 
favor. 

Hope inspires hope, faith engen- 
ders confidence, earnestness secures 
co-operation, justice wins justice, hon- 
esty builds trust, courage gets respect, 
cheerfulness makes friends, kindness 
holds them, loyalty is rewarded by 
larger opportunity, enthusiasm com- 
pels interest, and the spirit of har- 
mony unites you with all your fellows, 
thus multiplying your power to serve 
and, therefore, profit. 


THE OTHER side of the problem 
of sentiment in production is that of 
the employer. 

The old, "cold-blooded business” 
policy was to get as much work out 
of the employe for as little pay as 
possible, with no consideration for the 
worker outside of his work.  Pro- 
gressive employers are beginnig to 
see how short-sighted that policy is. 

A conspicuously successful business 
man told me recently that he had 
made his success, not by striving for 
it directly, but by taking into account 
the truth that the success of any in- 
stitution is the sum of the success of 
the individuals comprising that in- 
stitution. “бо,” he said, "I strove, 
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not to make my business a success, 
directly, but to make every one of 
my associates and employes as great 
a success as possible." 

This policy is second of the four 
great fundamentals of the now fa- 
mous system of scientific manage- 
ment, or efficiency engineering. 

It has been found that the payment 
of bonuses and other rewards for 
efficiency has a far greater effect in 
increasing the profitableness of any 
worker than the old driving, hard- 
bargaining methods. 

Pleasant and comfortable environ- 
ment in office and factory, harmon- 
lous' and sanitary home conditions, 
club rooms, play grounds, night 
schools, entertainments, loan depart- 
ments, libraries, gymnasiums and 
other appeals to the sentiments of the 
employes have been found effective. 

Harmonious personal contact with 
the management—just common 
friendliness—-is a powerful incentive 
to the employe to increase the quan- 
tity and quality of his service. 

Effciency engineers have found 
that it pays to study the religion, pol- 
itics and personal likes and dislikes 
of employes in associating them to- 
gether and assigning their duties. 

Scientific character analysis is be- 
ing used in many business houses in 
helping employes to find the work 
they are naturally adapted to do, and 
that they will love. 

In short, the five great problems 
of the employer are: 

First, to develop the science of do- 
ing the thing each employe has to do. 

Second, to choose the right men 
and women to do the work. 

Third, to teach that science to the 
employe. 
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Fourth, to teach each employe how 


. to develop his ability, reliability, en- 


durance and action. 

Fifth, to arouse in the employe 
sentiments that shall be strong in- 
centives to efficiency in his work. 


IN THE FIELD of distribution, the 
ways of making sentiment an aid to 
business building are not wholly dif- 
ferent from those I have briefly out- 
lined for the field of production. 

` Аз in production, the foundation 
principle is, Confidence is the basis of 
trade. 

And confidence is a feeling—a sen- 
timent. 

The chief function of the distrib- 
utor is selling—the exchange of so 
much of this for so much of that. 
The producer must also sell, and 
when he does, he enters the field of 
distribution. 

The problem of distribution, then, 
is almost wholly one of salesmanship. 

And in our study of the business 
value of sentiment in distribution, 
therefore, we need only inquite as 
to its use by the salesman. 

First, foremost, and above all 
other considerations, then, comes the 
personality of the salesman. 

I have been a salesman for many 
years and have studied and managed 
salesmen in large numbers. And my 
experience has been that the person- 
ality of the salesman is the largest 
factor in his success. 

I have known men with great 
knowledge of their goods, splendid 
powers of expression, untiring energy 
and unflagging persistence, to fail be- 
cause their personality did not win 
confidence. 
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And personality is no mysterious, 
magic thing. It is the result of a de- 
velopment of positive knowing, pos- 
itive feeling and positive will power, 
together with physical health and en- 
durance. | 

Chief among these, I place the pos- . 
itive feelings—the same positive feel- 
ings that I named for the employe in 
production, and for the same reasons. 

Confidence is gained by desire to 
serve, hope, faith, earnestness, jus- 
tice, honesty, courage, cheerfulness, 
kindness, loyalty, enthusiasm and the 
spirit of harmony. 

Customers are controlled largely 
by their emotions, as I have pointed 
out. And they prefer to buy of those 
who arouse within them the pleasant 
emotions of confidence, satisfaction, 
anticipation, friendship, admiration, 
gratitude, complacency, cheerfulness, 
hopefulness and courage. 

And so it is that the salesman—in- 
dividual or composite—wins success 
very largely through the personality 
he expresses through his business re- 
lations, his social activities, his pub- 
lic services and his private life. 

The man who would succeed in a 
big way can not afford to overlook 
any of these. 

We read, in the Saturday Evening 
Post, not long ago, of a young doctor 
who came to a community to sell his 
professional services, but was left 
undisturbed in solitude and silence 
because he maintained and abetted a 
pig sty in his dooryard, against the 
sacred traditions of the village. К 

We have often seen the power of а 
little gift or souvenir in making 
friends and securing patrons, or giv- 
ing an incentive to employes to do 
their best. It has been found that 
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premiums, trading stamps and other 
appeals to pleasurable emotion are 
more effective in drawing trade than 
discounts from price of even greater 
value. 

Large numbers of people flock to 
buy at stores where the prices are 
known to be “а little high," because 
o1 the reputation of the store for re- 
liable goods, square dealing and ex- 
cellence of service.’ 

People buy of those who share 
their religious beliefs, or members of 
their own lodges, of club-mates, of 
neighbors and relatives, of old school- 
mates and of those who are of a sim- 
ilar political complexion to them- 
selves 

Dress, manner, personal appear- 
ance, associates and habits all have 
their influence upon people's senti- 
ment ‘toward the salesman and upon 


his success. 
r 


THE DISTRIBUTER is also a cus- 
tomer. He must buy from the pro- 
ducer or from a wholesale distributer 
what he sells to his patrons. And he 
finds, even here, that sentiment may 
make or destroy his success. 

As a positive example, I shall tell 
you about a letter written to eighty 
wholesale houses by a retail buyer, 
and its results. 

The writer of this letter is Mr. 
William R. Briggs, superintendent of 
the great dry goods store of the Shep- 
ard-Norwell Company, in Boston. 

'It was sent out on the last day of 
December, as a New Year's greeting. 


Неге- 1-13: 


I wish not only to greet you with the compli- 
ments of the season, but also to express to you, 
in so many words, my sincere appreciation of all 
the efforts you have made to please me during 
the past year. 
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. I feel that I am under heavy obligation to the 
business friend, who gives me values, 
prompt deliveries and courteous attention. 

You will be pleased to learn that the business 
of the firm I represent has been the largest on 
record during the last year. And this splendid 
showing would not have been possible except 
for the generous co-operation of such friends as 
you and your firm. 


In the rush and hurly-burly of the detail work 
in a large retail store we seem to find time to 
write you only when things go wrong. But I 
can assure you, with all candor, that I am well 
aware of the innumerable favors that you have 
done for me in hurrying shipments—in figuring 
prices—and in constant endeavor to fill my 
exacting demands. 

We are told that "business is business," mean- 
ing, I suppose, that sentiment has no place in 
such affairs. I object to such а view and go on 
record as testifying to some of the. most ennobling 
associations—the most inspiring suggestions— 
the most unselfish , acts—that have come under 
my observation and into my life through tbe 
large circle of high-minded, broad-guage, gen- 

erous-hearted and genial-spirited business men 
with whom I am privileged to associate from day 
to day. 

Kindly accept my sincere gratitude for your 
part in what I have tried here to express, and 
bear in mind during the coming year that while 
I may write complaints, I shall be quite likely 
thinking the reverse at the very time I write. 


Now for the results. First, what 
those who received this letter said. 
I can't tell it all here, but give you a 
few examples: 


I cannot let the day go without an endeavor to 
respond to your words of inspiration. They 
impress me both deeply and seriously, and reflect 
just and upright deeds in the past. May the 
future bear even more prosperity to you and the 
large enterprise you serve. 


Here is another: * 


The noble spirit of your sentiments must give 
encouragement to any right thinking business 
man. I gladly use this opportunity to assure 
you that, as we succeeded in the past in satisfy- 
ing you with our painstaking efforts, so in the 
future it shall be our aim to strive to the utmost 
to deserve your continued valued appreciation. 


Another says this: 


I am very glad that you have felt toward me 
and my.house as your letter. indicates. ·1 consider 
it a very great compliment. My associates are 
so pleased that they have both had copies made 
of the letter for their individual possession. 


This indicates something of the im- 
pression made by Mr. Briggs’ letter: 
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In this work-a-day business life we take too 
few opportunities to express to our fellow men 
those sentiments that make us of one kin in the 
great human family. I wish to record my 
deepest appreciation, not only of your thought 
for those with whom you do business, but of 
your kindly way of expressing your feelings. 

These, then, are some of the things 
that they said. Now, what did they 
do? 

Mr. Briggs tells me that he has 
never had to be on his guard lest he be 
cheated, but has sometimes had to 
exert himself to keep some of these 
men from imposing upon themselves 
in his behalf. Не says that he has 
had special favors by the hundred— 
that he has never asked for a lower 
price than the one quoted—that many 
of these wholesalers have permitted 
him to make his own terms without 
question, and that, on the whole, his 
relations with them have been those 
of co-workers for mutual profit. 


BESIDES EMPLOYERS, employe, cus- 
tomers, associates, and those whom 
we patronize in business, we have 
competitors. 

And in our relations with our com- 
petitors we have begun to learn that 
sentiment is worth cultivating. 

I have known competition to be- 
come so fierce and bloodthirsty that 
men were willing to spend ten dollars 
to make a competitor lose one dollar. 
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Many splendid businesses have ac- 
tually killed each other in their mad 
competition. | 
Today, however, co-operation is 
taking the place of competition. And 
it is to the advantage of the business 
and the public. A healthy, profitable 
and prosperous business institution 
can render more and better service 
than one whose life-blood is being 
drained by merciless competition. 


FINALLY, I CALL your attention to 
the sentiment of oneness—the one- 
ness of the entire race. | 

You cannot benefit the least and 
farthest distant human being without 
benefiting yourself and your business. 

The more prosperous, more healthy 
and happier veryone is, the better it 
is for you and yours. 

Your interest in such affairs of sen- 
timent, then, as patriotism, social re- 
sponsibility, moral uplift, economic 
righteousness, public health, true edu- 
cation, and any other movement that 
has for its object the betterment of 
the people and their conditions is not 
merely altruistic. 

"Business is business," and all 
these things are "'cold-blooded busi- 
ness propositions" that look good to 
“the hard-headed business man.” 


No man can be provident 
of his time who is not prudent in the choice 


of his company. 


JEREMY TAYLOR 
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Be ourself 


Perhaps you see in someone else, 
The man you'd like to be— 
Perhaps the garments that he wears 
Just suit you to а “Т”— 
Perhaps his wealth, his handsome face, 
His air of sweet content, 
Have made you want to copy him 
And all these things pre-empt. 


But, friend, when God made you and me, 
He made us to be men—  . 

If apes He'd wanted, apes He'd made, 
And placed us in a pen— 

He made us in His likeness; 
To think, and act, and talk, 

To have opinions of our own, 

. And not in "circles" walk. 2.. 


There is in us ability 
To be just what we will— 

But we must draw upon it, friend, 
If we'd get up the “hill.” 

We are just what we are, because 
We are content to be 

Like brothers to those "hairy men” 
Who live up in a tree. 


Read, ponder, think, reflect, 
Select what's best for you— 
Don't handicap with precedent 
That which, to you, is true; 
Then you're a part of "God's great plan," 
~ Nor bound by others’ pelf— 
You are a man, a noble man, 


Because you are—yourself. 
Tho't out by "Pastor Bill." 
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The Parental Period of Education 


By ANNA GRIFFITH SHELDON* 


T THE close of our last talk, Mother 


Teacher, we left you sleeping right. 


We were then dealing, you will re- 
member, with the first period of education, 
the prenatal, the education of the child 
from its conception to birth. 

Now we awaken to deal with the second 
period of education, the parental period, 
the training and development of the new- 
born babe from birth to the time it leaves 
the home garden for several hours a day 
and goes to school. 

This morning many mother teachers have 
with them the wonderful little moving mys- 
tery in human form which we call baby. 
How strange and almost unreal it seems to 
you to really have the little blossom with 
you. It seems too good to be true. You 
are so supremely happy that you reach your 
hand over to be sure baby is really beside 
you. After its first cry our AREA baby 
is quiet and naturally relaxes and sleeps 
right from the time it arrives here until 
two days later, when it takes its first 
repast. 

Make a Right Beginniog 


Ап AREA baby never cries unless it is 
uncomfortable from ill-fitting clothes or 
hunger. When it is made to wait for nour- 
ishment regularly from the beginning, baby 
will sleep between meals and you and the 
rest of the family will scarcely know there 
is a baby in the house. 

As soon as you are able, you will want 
to cuddle and handle the baby. Everybody 
in the family will wish to do the same 
thing, especially if the baby is the first one 
in the family. 

Of course, it is only natural to love it 
just for the love of it. But a mother teacher 
must control the situation and see to it that 
this is not carried too far, or baby will soon 
cry when it should be resting quietly. It 
is surprising how quickly a young infant 
learns that it is pleasant to be carried. Just 
two or three doses of this treatment will 
cause it to worry when put down. 

From the beginning you have planned an 
AREA man or woman. Right here in the 


* Copyright, 1911, by Anna Griffith Sheldon. 
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‘attention and become a despot. 


beginning of the second period of education 


do not cross lines with the instructions 
given in your child’s first period of educa- 
tion. Do not interfere or let others inter- 
fere with the daily program you suggested 
for it in the beginning. 

A child is a creature of habit. An AREA 
child is one whose habits are positive, a 
child of good habits. Habits are formed by 
the law of repetition. If the person who 
attends to the first care of baby does not 
insist on putting it down regularly and 
carries and handles it more than is neces- 
sary, you must insist on having things done 
your way. 

All trained nurses practice this method, 
but relatives or nurses not thoroughly 
trained may say it is all nonsense, and then 
when you care for baby yourself you will 
have the negative of over-indulgence to 
wipe out.. 


Rights of Parents and Children 


You will need your strength for more im- 
portant things than carrying the baby to 


Stop its crying. Babies love attention and 


they have the right to the right kind of at- 
tention. They have no right to make 
automatons of their parents. The parents 
are to blame if they do. 

How often we see a young mother, care- 
worn and listless when the second baby is 
a few months old, because the first one has 
had a vast amount of the wrong kind of 
When 
crossed at all, such a child screams and 
kicks. Who is to blame? The child? No, 
the parents. .There are two places where 
the mistake began. Either the positive of 
veneration has not been included in its 
heritage in the prenatal period, or the neg- 
ative of selfishness has been allowed to 
creep in through wrong attention (indul- 
gence) until it has upset the regularity of 
baby’s habits. Bad habits result in bad 
actions. 

Parents have rights. Babies have rights. 
We have shown in foregoing articles that a 
child has a right to be well born; that it has . 
a legitimate right to its AREA birthright— 
Ability, Reliability, Endurance and Action. 
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We know that prenatal culture educa- 
tion makes a worthy start toward attain- 
ment of this heritage for our children. But 
we must remember that babies are inter- 
dependent as well as grown folks. "They 
have their own capacity for breathing, eat- 
ing, sleeping. They are only dependent on 
parents to guard and guide the right use 
of this capacity. We help them to keep in- 
dividual. Then we continue to train them 
in the regularity of the good habits we sug- 
gested for them in the first period of their 
education. So we take care of the breath- 
ing and the blood by keeping the sleeping 
room well ventilated and of right tempera- 
ture. We guard its capacity for obedience 
and right action by treating it fairly in the 
beginning. If you do not want to hold 
baby everywhere, even at meal time, do not 
begin to handle and trot it when it does 
not dream there are such things as arms 
to carry it and knees to dandle it. 

Babies have a right to demand of. their 
parents an AREA birthright, this legacy to 
be bequeathed before birth or during the 
first period of their education. 

Babies have a legitimate right to demand 
the best environment it is possible for their 
parents to afford them. The best environ- 
ment is the one which is sanitary, moral 
and spiritual—an environment where fresh 
air, sunshine, order, cleanliness, discipline, 
cheerfulness and the light of love and wis- 
dom shine and reign supreme. 

In other words, an AREA home, a home 
presided over by a kingly, kindly father 
and a queenly, wise mother teacher who 
lives to watch over and guide the right un- 
folding of the birthright of their children. 
Such a home permits a child to grow for 
joy. And the parents are joyous because 
of the joyful children. Parents and chil- 
dren are not dependent; neither are they in- 
dependent; they are interdependent. 

Remember then, dear pearents, "Honor 
thy father and thy mother that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord, 
thy God, giveth thee," is God's third com- 
maridment to His children. 

Parents, honor thy son and thy daughter 
with an AREA birthright and the best 
environment, that their days may be long 
and your days full of joy in the land also. 
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This is an AREA commandment of God's 
children to their parents. 

You see, both are entitled to make de- 
mands, each of.the other, and both have 


. rights which must be respected, each by the 


other. 

When these things are fully appreciated 
by the parents, the child has an opportunity 
to reveal the best that is in it. Then con- 
tínue right training at the beginning of the 
parental period of education. 


Baby's Physical and Mental 
Development 


Place the baby in a little basket or bed 
of its own. Do not rock it. Use no pillow 
and place baby on its right side. Change 
its position when you feel it may need a 
change—to the other side for an hour or 
so. Never put a young infant on its back 
unless you are near it, as it might choke in 
this position. 

Babies grow rapidly and great physical 
changes are perceptible in the early months 
of life. Sleeping without a pillow helps 
to keep the little body straight. When an 
infant is a month old it keeps its eyes open 
a good deal. It blinks at the light and 
stares and stares; yet it knows nothing. It 
senses hunger and discomfort from any 
cause. 

Baby begins to exercise right, early, in 
life. At two months, it uses its hands, 
clasping and unclasping them and flinging 
them about. Still it stares a great deal. 
You talk to it as though it knew what you 
said, but really it does not understand you 
yet. At three months, it laughs and coos 
when you talk to it. It enjoys touching 
its feet to spring upward or forward. 

: All this time the brain has been record- 
ing impressions of you and of other people 
and objects in baby's immediate surround- 
ings. Mentally, it has been changing, un- 
folding, very, very slowly. Baby laughs 
out when you play with it in its third 
month. It follows moving objects with its 
eyes. At four months, it has one tooth, 
sometimes more. It laughs and crows and 
makes bubbles and clasps its fingers about a 
rattle, but is quite likely to let go of it. 
It has nat learned to hold onto it. It kicks 
vigorously and throws itself about so sud- 
denly and with such force one must be 
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watchful and keep a hand always at its back 
to avoid a fall when holding it. 


‘Outdoor Life for Baby 


One should have a snug strap to keep 
baby from slipping to the floor, as it is 
lable to fall through from the high-chair 
to the floor when it is doing its frequent 
right exercises through kicking, crowing 
and the shaking of its fists. Still it cannot 
say anything, but seems to know mother 
and father and laughs at little brother or 
sister when they come near. But it does 
not say "mama" or "papa" yet. The little 
brain continues to receive impressions 
through the retina of the eye and through 
the other senses. It sensates and images 
again and again before it gets a concept 
of an object. Baby’s mental life so far 
is spent on the first and second. steps of 
its veiled mental stair-case. 

You have short clothes on it now, at six 
months, and you place it on the pillow or 
rug on the floor, where it may roll over 
and kick as much as it pleases. And now 
you are letting it sleep out of doors when 
the weather is pleasant. If you have а 
baby-cab with a closed top, a warm, sheep- 


skin cover, warm coat, cap and woolen leg-- 


gins, with ice-wool veil, an AREA baby will 
thrive to sleep on the sunny south side of 
а building, even in bitter winter weather. 
I've tried it and gathered a bunch of hu- 
man roses each time baby was brought in 
after her nap. The grocer used to come 
in, slapping his hands from the cold, and 
say I ought to be reported for keeping my 
baby out in the cold. But you should have 
seen her chubby, rosy cheeks and bright, 
smiling face. It was not a common custom 
then. Unless your baby is delicate, out of 
doors is better than indoors any time, ex- 
cept when it mists. 


Take Joy in Your Work 


Baby is good as gold, you say. He 
sucks his fist or his thumb. Have you not 
noticed that he tastes everything he can 
reach now? Everything goes 10. his mouth. 
The sense of taste is teaching him much. 
Baby tests everything, even his pink toes. 
Keep a piece of orris-root handy for baby 
tobiteon. — 

Prevent extremes of temperature in the 
room where baby lives. Everything a baby 
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wears or uses should be spotless when pos- 
sible to have it so. There are many who 
do all of baby's washing themselves, and 
white things soil easily. But, even so, a 
baby has the right to demand that he be 
kept sweet arid clean. His clothing should 
never be fancy and lace-bedecked. Simplest 
white is most becoming. to babies. "They 
are so beautiful in their innocence and 
purity that really it is an insult to add 
frumpery where simplicity is most appro- 
priate. 

A regular time for the bath, a regular 
time for the nap, outdoors, if possible, a 
regular time for drinks of water—pure, 
fresh water is best. When not certain of its 
purity, boil it, or use distilled water. A 
great many little babies cry because they - 
need water. 

There are always many people to tell the 
young mother what she should do for baby 
or what she ought not to do. So many will 
tell you they have heard this, that or the 
other is good for this, that or the other 
trouble. Listen only to those who have 
had experience. 

With the start an AREA baby gets, only 
a few general hints are needed to bring 
baby through his babyhood. ‘They are: 
Sanitary environment, even temperature, 
good ventilation, regular habits, 

A young mother teacher will expect to 
devote nearly all of her time to her young 
human plant. She will not regret a moment 
so spent. You must expect to find those 
who have been unwilling to assume like 
responsibilities who will try to make you 
feel sorry for yourself because your life is 
so changed from that of the young wife 
and so far removed from girlhood. 

But let such enjoy their card-parties, 
dances, their hair-dressing and their dia- 
monds, and no children. Lap-dogs do not 
take the place of children. You are en- 
engaged in the world’s best work and you 
will subtract from the dignity of your pro- 
fession of scientific motherhood if you per- 
mit even the semblance of a shadow of 
Tegret to creep into your consciousness. 
Never pity yourself. To do so is to weaken 
one’s self. Laugh, sing or play yourself 
back to endurance and strength of char- 
acter. This is the. only attitude for the 
mother teacher to take. You are special- 
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izing on God's greatest product. You must 
expect to be fully occupied. The one who 
tries to tempt you back to a material exist-- 
ence may be reflecting her own mental 
state, that of self-pity. “Misery loves com- 
pany.” You have no time for negative 
mental states. Avoid surroundings or peo- 
ple who cultivate them. When you feel 
one coming, get very busy crowding it back 
by singing, laughing and manufacturing 
mental sunshine. 
Forming Right Habits in Baby 

On the other hand, many young mothers 
are extremely happy with their children 
and are apt to devote themselves so exclu- 
sively to them that they forget they are 
wife as well as a mother. These take up 
all the time with their children, evenings, 
too. You should reserve some time for your- 
self and husband. This is another reason 
why you should not neglect right training 
in the beginning. It is so much easier to 
_ prevent wrong and keep right habits regu- 
lar. It is so much more difficult to stamp 
out negatives and re-make the regular hab- 
its. When baby has never known any other 
hour than six for bed-time, and at seven 
months sleeps all night through, you will 
have the evening to spend as you like. We 
never knew what it meant to stay awake 
nights with our children, either traveling 
or at home. The habits of right living 
were so well formed and adhered to that 
our children have ever been a pleasure to us. 

Establish a daily program and only 
change it as the growth of the baby de- 
mands that it change. At first it sleeps so 
much it is very easy to arrange the program 
for the first month. A sleeping place of its 
own—something to eat once in two hours— 
bath at nine a. m.—after the bath a drink 
of water, not too cold—clothes put on— 
then placed in basket or carried outdoors 
to sleep until next feeding time. This re- 
peated until five p. m. Then undress, 
bathe lightly and place baby in basket for 
its night’s sleep. After a few months baby 
will sleep all night without a drink. 

As baby grows you will need to supply 
it with little toys and playthings. For a 
baby of from four to six months a large 
bow of light blue or pink paper or ribbon 
suspended from a cord tied to the chan- 
delier has been known to keep baby happy 
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and amused while lying down for a couple 
of hours at a time. Little rubber, prefer- 
ably red rubber, toys are good. I like toys 
that are pretty for children, myself. The 
grotesque wooden objects shown so much 
in the shows lately are repulsive to me, 
and I cannot see how a child can take im- 
pressions of beauty from such ugly objects. 
A little baby, of course, does not know the 
difference. But a child of two or three 
years should have pretty things to play with. 
A little child enjoys a clothes-pin or some 
empty spools quite as well as silver rattles 
or silver bells. 


Wisdom in Training Baby 


It is not wise to talk a great deal to a 
little baby. Its little mental life should not 
be forced. It should unfold naturally. 
Some parents do not know this, I am sure, 
for they are anxious to have their children 
precocious and brighter than other chil- 
dren; so they do the very things to produce 
the opposite result—jump them about and 
talk a whole string of nonsense to little 
minds that are still dormant. 

Once, while taking a trip on a Hudson 
River steamer, a proud young father came 
into the salon with an infant in arms. It 
could not have been more than two months 
old. There was a band aboard. The band 
began to play. Father walked over with 
the baby and stopped in front of the large 
horn. The baby was very delicate-looking. 
It was obliged to take the full blast of sound 
and breath as it came forth from the power- 
ful throat behind it. Poor little babe! Its 
eyes fairly rolled back in its head; then it 
cried and cried. Father said: “There, there, 
don't be afraid. That’s music. It won't 
hurt you.” But the baby still cried. 

A little baby should be permitted to sleep 
as much as it will. It should have no undue 
excitement. On the other hand, if baby 
is normal it is quite unnecessary for every- 
thing and everybody to keep perfectly quiet 
while baby sleeps. If you do as usual, have 
music in the house every evening, the baby 
will become accustomed to it and sleep on 
just the same. 


The Basis of Habit 


Why all this talk about habit forming 
for infants? It is best for two reasons: 
First, that you have time for greater effi- 
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ciency. іп the’ care of the home—time to 
devote to your husband when he returns 
from the day's work, time to devote to 
your own self-improvement. Second, you 
are making a firm foundation for baby 
itself. 

Right habits are formed through sugges- 
tion. Through heredity we inherit at birth 
the faculties, qualities, tendencies and habits 
of all past environments. Now, an AREA 
baby gets, beside, suggestions for positive 
habits during its prenatal period of educa- 
tion. Then, if in the beginning of the 
parental period of education we follow up 
this instruction with suggestions from the 
best environment and actual practice of 
positive habit in a daily program of right 
living, we are paving the way for great 
efficiency in the child grown tall. 

You begin to form the right habits for 
an infant when you feed it at regular in- 
tervals, bathe it at a certain hour, give it 
water at regular intervals, put it down 
to sleep, etc. Why does repeating these 
things over and over again bring about 
fixed habits? This is why: “The basis 
of the nevous system is the brain and spinal 
cord, which are composed of nervous tissue. 
This nervous tissue is especially endowed 
with the property of plasticity, or the ten- 
dency to yield without breaking.” 

Everyone has a nervous system, wonder- 
fully plastic and ready to yield to mental 
forces and the dynamics of the soul. “Of 
course it is true that the nervous tissue 
composing the brain, the spinal cord and the 
nerves is more plastic in early life than later 
on.” Апа so, by actual practice, you will 
begin to form these habits necessary to right 
living before baby can think them out for 
himself, and when he is older and can 
think, he will unknowingly keep on repeat- 
ing and practicing them. 

There are two classes of habits—bodily 
habits and mental habits. You will be car- 
ing for the bodily habits in the infant. 
When baby has formed concepts and begins 
to reason you will further assist him by 
helping him to form the three kinds of 
mental habits—its intellectual habits, or 
those in which the knowing power is strong- 
est; emotional habits, or habits of the feel- 
ing powers, and volitional habits, or habits 
of the will. 
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We shall speak of these habits again 
when we are dealing with older children. 
The bodily habits have been our topic this 
time, because baby does not think yet. 

Best Environment for Children 


Now, the best environment must include 
fresh air and sunshine. So, if you are liv- 
ing in one of those sunless, stuffy bedrooms 
on an inner court'in a city flat building, do 
the best you can, Mother Teacher, to 
change to rooms that have a sunny exposure 
and direct fresh air. Маке sacrifices to 
obtain these life essentials for your child. 
You owe it this more than you owe it fine 
raiment. The best of city environments 
have a hard time to produce children who 
are not znemic, They are more like hot- 
house plants than thrifty, outdoor plants. 
А little house, a patch of grass, a few flow- 
ers, a kitten or a puppy, or some baby 
chicks when baby is walking will be enough 
of happiness, provided the other essentials 
for best environment are not lacking. The 
essentials are sunlight and fresh air. 

City or Country? 

Many things increase your responsibil- 
ities. Which will you have in the reading 
in the morning paper of an extract from 
the Cleveland Press? It says: 

“They have measured 1,723 young men 


-at Cornell University to find out how 


country and city youths compare. Here 
is the score: Country boys taller by half 
an inch, heavier by three and a half pounds, 
with slightly greater chest expansion. City 
boys have better powers of mental concen- 
tration. At the piano they found that the 
country boy plays more poetry into his 
music because he is thinking of the woods, 
the birds, the streams and the fields; but the 
city boys play more human feeling and sen- 
timent into his,” 

The net result is that both are all right, 
and the country boy a little bit more so. 
Which will you have? 

Is it not true that the well-educated 
country boy is frequently a big business suc- 
cess in the city? It looks, in this experi- 
ment at least, as though the physical pro- 
portions of the country boy were nearer 
the standard for endurance than those of 
the city boy. The city man knows human 
nature better, but the country boy knows 
Mother Nature as a close friend. After 
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an intimate friendship with our earth 
parent, the book of human nature is not 
$0 difficult a one to read. 

Now, baby needs fresh, sun-filtered air 
and pure water from the day its education 
begins, so live in the country if you possibly 
can do so. 

If you are not able to make a choice of 
sunny environment make the most of the 
environment you have. Keep sanitary. 

Court simplicity in everything. 

Eliminate non-essentials whenever pos- 
sible. 

. In entering a new environment one is 
most impressed by the order, cleanliness, 
choice of color, good lines in furniture and 
art objects, such as clocks or vases. It рег- 
haps gives greater chance for exercising and 
gratifying our curiosity and esthetic sense 
when there is a large number of beautiful 
objects to sense and muse over. But is it 
not true that one artistic sofa-pillow, one 
well-chosen picture in an appropriate frame, 
one flower vase of good lines—enough fur- 
` niture for the needs of the family, rightly 
placed in a room, one representative mag- 
azine or book, will mark the qualities of the 
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individual or. family who dwells therein 
quite as much, and then we are able to take 
the measure of development more easily and 
in shorter time. Then think of the time 
saved for the broader view and the higher 
pleasures to be gained from frequent visits 
on the top steps of our mental stair-case. 

So material things in great numbers and 
at great expense are not necessary for the 
attainment of happiness. The indispens- 
ables for finding it are positive thoughts 
and radiant AREA personalities. 

Add a musical instrument—an instru- 
ment of some kind, be it bones, accordian or 
grand piano. But music you must have in 
some degree. “Music is the absolute lan- 
guage of the soul." 

• Music is an essential in happy home life. 

Mother or father teacher singing a choicely 
worded lullaby as baby falls asleep is one 
of the sweetest, tenderest strains of music 
one ever hears in this life. It is all grat- 
ifying to the needs of baby life. Music so 
satisfying that false tones do not mar it, 
lack of technique does not jar it, and who 
knows but that the world runs in rhythm in 
its pathway because of it? ; 


En Voyage 


_ Rocked in the Harbor of Midnight, 
On the golden gondola of dreams; 
All still were the breakers of daytime, 
And star-spangled the bay with the gleams | 
Of beacons from subconscious shore-line ; 
While far sweeter than kiss of a maid, 
Were wafted the strains of soft music, 
The glad song of а soul—unafraid. 
The night-wind of courage caressed me, 
And full-bosomed the sails of my bark. 
I had been afraid of the channel, 
With its shoals of grim failure at dark. 
The All-in-All guided the rudder, 


And we sailed from the harbor at dawn. T 
I looked for the shoals and the breakers . | 
` Of Failure and Fear—they were gone. i 
| 


— Ву W. Ч. Маскепяе, M. D. 
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Harrington Emerson, Efficiency Engineer 


By THOMAS DREIER 


FTER a while said Philip D. 
Armour, “we shall see other fortunes 
made, like mine has been, out of the 

things we now waste... It looks as if 
I had packed everything but the last breath 
of a hog; but according to this idea, the 
boys who get all there is in that last 
breath will have a bigger business than 
mine. . . .. We are at the beginning 
of things, not at the ending. With scien- 
tific business methods I would rather have 
the dump of the mines than the mother 
vein, if I had to handle the mother vein 
in ignorance." 

"Го teach the world how to handle men, 
machines, materials, and methods wisely 
and not ignorantly is the work of the effi- 
ciency engineer. To eliminate waste in in- 
dustrial institutions so that men shall work 
less hard, receive higher wages, and deliver 
а cheaper product is the immediate mission 
of Harrington Emerson. His ultimate 
ideal is to put into operation a practical 
philosophy that will so adjust all human re- 
lations that happiness for all will be the 
resulting product. That, of course, is an 
ideal that he will never reach. But he 
knows that it is only the man with an ideal 
of this kind who can always move for- 
ward. By journeying toward a practicable 
yet at present unattainable ideal he can 
reach and leave behind attainable ideals to 
mark a path which others may follow at 
less cost. 

The Practical Nature of an Ideal 

"An ideal says Edward Howard 
Griggs, "is the most practical thing in the 
world." | 

And if there ever was а practical, profit- 
producing, business-building, commonsense, 
scientific idealist in this merry old world, 
Harrington Emerson is that man. Не is 
no dreamer who watches time ooze by. He 
knows that time flows like a stream in the 
spring and that the wise man is he who uses 
it to turn factory wheels, to grind grain, to 
manufacture light, to irrigate fields of ideas 
that make for human betterment and for 
the increase of happiness: 

His life stands out as a monument to ac- 
tion. From the time he was nine years old 
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he has been a wanderer over the face of the 
earth, his keen eyes gripping information 
and storing it away in the storehouse of 
memory, observing, reflecting, comparing 
men, materials, and methods as he has. seen 
them under various conditions in all lands. 

'The son of a Presbyterian minister, he 
was born in Trenton, М. ]., August 2, 
1853. His mother was an heiress who was 
filled with a desire to give her children the 
kind of education which Europe at that 
time alone offered. 

From nine to twenty-three therefore, 
Harrington joyously partook of the educa- 
tional offerings of the best European schools, 
finally graduating as an engineer from the 
Munich Polytechnic. In addition to his 
engineering knowledge he had found time 
to pick up a working knowledge of nine- 
teen languages, thus fitting himself right 
royally to become Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Nebraska. 

During those educational years his par- 
ents spent much time and money wander- 
ing over the earth, taking with them their 
children, of whom Harrington was the 
eldest, training them in the art of accumu- 
lating accurate information at first hand. 
Scarcely a nation was left unvisited. Not 
only did they follow the main-traveled 
roads, but more than once did they pene- 
trate into the interior and live there as the 
natives lived. The natural curiosity of 
young Harrington was developed until he 
became a human interrogation point. He 
wanted to know. Не wanted to be given 
reasons why. From this he has never 
recovered. 


Getting а University Down to Business 


The University of Nebraska, to which 
he came immediately after his return, was 
in comparison with German schools about 
as medizval as a school could be. It was 
regarded as legitimate spoil by various re- 
ligious denominations, each of which de- 
manded representation ‘оп the faculty. 
Students were graduated, not because of 
educational fitness, but because they were 
good Methodists, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists or what not. Мо records were 
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-kept. The god of Chaos was the only god 
worshipped by all professordom. 

Coming from Germany where system 
was very soul of institütions, young Emer- 
son found his sensibilities rasped by these 
conditioris. 


Filled with youth, energy, бе of self- 
assurance, overflowing with confidence, not 
at all afraid of work, he speedily became an 
insurgent. 

To teach him his place, as the Senate 
once thought to show Senator LaFollette 
his place, the president sought to keep him 
out of mischief by loading him with work. 

He was made secretary of the faculty, 
registrar of the university, given the limit 
of work in his-department of modern lan- 
guages, and in addition was asked to help 
organize the engineering department. 

He revelled in this work. He knew what 
the shortsighted president and his followers 
in inefficiency did not know, and that is 
that the secretary of the faculty and the 
registrar of the university have dangerous 
powers which might be used to dominate 
the institution. 

Before the advent of- Emerson students 
had been graduated because they were 
good orthodox religionists. Some were in 
danger of losing their diplomaş because 
‘they risked their souls by indulging in the 
heinous, hateful, monstrous and corrupt 
practice of smoking cigarettes, attending 
theaters or dances, or worst of all, drinking 

beer. 

With Emerson as registrar, professors 
were forced to give scholarship records and 
it was upon these and these alone that 
students were given diplomas. 

The president tearfully expostulated 
with the registrar, telling him that system 
was an excrescence and that records were 
an abomination before the Lord. The eff- 
ciency-loving official patiently and lovingly 
pointed out that the state laws compelled 
him as registrar to keep records. It grieved 
him, of course, to cause the president such 
anguish, but he really had no choice. 

Six years later all this ended in a general 
upheaval which caused the regents to toss 
out both parties and install an entirely new 
faculty. But the principles for which Emer- 
son and his associates had fought for six 
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years were adopted and used by the new 
staff. 
In the University of Hard Knocks 
The next twelve or fifteen years offered 
an infinite variety of occupations and ex- 
‚репепсез. He was employed in епріпеег- 
ing work by the Chicago, Burlington & 


' Quincy Railroad, did surveying, timber- 


inspecting,. mine- inspecting, homesteading, 
farming, bossing construction gangs, town- 
site platting, everything that the building of 
a railroad through a new country offered 
in the way of work was his. 

He learned, how railroads are built from 
the ground up. ; 

He knew the problems that confronted 
the engineers and the troubles that agitated 
the laborers. Ali this he did without know- 
ing that at a later day in a larger way the 
knowledge would prove of ` inestimable 
value. 

Then came a year, from 1895 to 1896, 
when he represented an English Syndicate 
looking for safe American investment op- 
portunities. He studied mines, timber 
claims, various manufacturing plants, 
bridge-building projects, everything big that 
desired capital. It was. while engaged in 
this work that he discovered, in his study of 
the books and records of these various en- 
terprises, how woefully inaccurate and use- 
less the average. record System is, and he 
learned, too, of wastes in the. energy and 
time of men that caused his eyes to open in 
astonishment. 

' This work carried him over the width 
and breadth of this land and into Alaska. 
Everywhere he discovered the same waste, 
the same lack of system, the universal ignor- 
ance of the principles of efficient manage- 
ment. He wondered. 

Some Political Experience 

'Then came politics. Bryan was fiis hero. 
He volunteered his services and speedily 
found himself chief of a staff of seventy 
spellbinders. | 

The country was divided like a checker- 
board and the Bryan vote in each state and 
section was estimated. 

Mark Hanna, representing the Interests 
as the Interests had never before been rep- 
resented, managed the Republican cam- . 
paign. The result is history. That the 
Democrats received the number. of votes ' 
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Әр exped, that this number of votes 
spelled victory for them, but that ja every 
state where “Mark Hanna was active more 
votes were polled than there were voters— 
these. things, аз. „Мг. Emerson. points out, 
ware not known until i it äs 10р late. . 

"That, one experierice. t sted; „him with; 
the’ American politica] мы, үп! Which the 
people gré bug. | pawns "ii the' Hands of wily 
leaders “working. for "selfish ‘interests, ee 

any jourtieys to Alaska fol owed, * serv- 
in ; always as an expert enginéering ‘adviser 
to capitalists interested in the development 
of Alaska’s natural résources. He was also” 
employed in.the survey -work preceding. the 
laying of the Pacific cable. 

On his return, to the. United States, 
among. other things, he found. himself em- 
ployed’ in the Holland submarine boat. ex- 
periments, here making | the acquaintance of 
capitdlists who owned а. wóVen- -wire glass, 
factory at Port Allegheny, Pa., that had not. 
only failed to pay dividends but was on the 
road to a speedy failure. 

For the next eight months, until 1903, 
we find him general manager of the Appert 
Glass Company, wielding absolute author- 
ity, except for suggestions from a very wise 
president. 


The Birth of the Great Idea 


Here was born ‘the idea that has made 
Harrington Emerson one of the foremost, 
if ‘not’ the foremost efficiency engineer in 
the: world. 

"^ How much glass,” he asked ап assistant, 

"is broken in the cutting room ?" 
' “About fifteen per cent," was the an- 
swer. 

“РИ bet that percentage broken is nearer 
forty?" — 

His assistant laughed. Мг. Emerson in- 
sisted that the correct amount be deter- 
mined.- Forty-seven рег cent was the 
amount broken. 

"What can be done to remedy that?" 
Mr. Emerson demanded. 

“If we fired those no-account, cheap 
cutters and hired some first-class men, we'd 
improve that record in a hurry.” `` 

"Can you get. first-class men.” 

“Sure, I can.’ 

“Then get 'em and get ’em in a hurry.” 

Twelve cheap workers had been em- 
ployed. They wasted over forty per cent 
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ct "als ass-" that ` came: Чато the cutting: 
roof! - Eight first-class. workers took their 
places; the breakage dropped to ten per: 
cent, and the output was increased fifty per 
cent: The workers were divided into two 
shifts, and, without even: the slightest sug- 
gestion: ftom Мт: Emmérgon; the two started 
to гасе? This they did without extra: pay, 
doing ‘it’ from pure love of. winning: the! 
game. , 

' Other wastes were си down or ЕА 
eliminated, more work was done with great- 
er ease and ut less cost, the busifiess began to 
make à profit ùt of what had been loss, 
the new manager enjoyed his work, liked 
the town, intended to make the place his 
home and the glass business his profession— 
and just at that time there came into his 
office a man who for thirty years had been 
manager of а leather plant that had been 
absorbed, not long before by the Trust. `Не 
wanted’ a job at $1.50 a day. He was too 
old, he said, to learn а new’ profession. He 
wanted enough to pay his simple ‘expenses. 

Said Emerson to himself, “Here is a man 
who' until to-day has been my equal in posi- 
tion. Now he finds. himself, after thirty 
years of service in one institution, thrown 
out to make way for a younger man. The 
same thing is likely to happen to me. If I 
don't get out while I have the ability to 
move forward, I'll be asking for a day la- 
borer's job. Here is where I resign and 
move to a big center where I can play a big 
man's game in a big way." . 

He carried his efficiency idea away with 
him. “I shall become an efficiency en- 
gineer," he said, "and will help others eli- 
minate waste and increase efficiency as I 
have done it in this little plant." 

Efficiency in a Railroad Shop 

In 1903 he sought to apply his principles 
to the shop of the Union Pacific and for a 
few months was employed. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe road however, 
seemed to offer the greater opportunity. 
After consultation with President E. P. 
Ripley, he was engaged as Counseling En- 
gineer to work for Vice-President J. Ken- 
drick, without executive position or author- 
ity. 

"Mor unfavorable conditions under 
which to work can hardly be imagined. 
The machinists were on strike, the shops 
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were quite generally without employes, the 
equipment was run down and crippled, and 
everywhere there was hostility of employes 
toward employer. 

Three problems had to be solved: Phy- 
sical, financial, moral. 

Physical—to repair equipment promptly 
and adequately in run-down shops, most 
of the employes not only striking but very 
hostile. 

Financial—to check the increase in ex- 


penses 

Moral—to eliminate radically and per- 
manently the strain and hostility between 
employe and employer. 

'These problems had to be solved in 20 
shops in 12 states, on 9,000 miles of road, 
with 12,000 disgruntled employes, 1,500 
locomotives and 50,000 cars. 

A staff organization was created to in- 
vestigate and analyze facts, and the new 
staff and the old line were persuaded to co- 
operate in applying to all work, from item 
of operation up, the Emerson principles of 
efficiency. 

A start was made in the Topeka machine 
shop. 'The matter of belting seemed in- 
significant. At that time old belts that had 
been singed and watersoaked in a wreck and 
refused by consignee, had been forced into 
the shop by the road’s claim agent. These 
were continually breaking, machines and 
men were thus compelled to lose time, re- 
pair men were kept active, —the cost was 
$12,000 a year. This cost was cut to $630 
under the Emerson management. 

Other problems were taken up. 

Engine failures were reduced—a ''fail- 
ure" being any trouble that causes a delay 
of five minutes or more to a train. Through 
delayed repairs twenty-five per cent of the 

"power was out of service. This was re- 
duced to thirteen per cent. 

All the time work was being done by all 
the officials on revision of grades, new de- 
signs for engines and cars, in water purifi- 
cation, in welfare work that decreased and 
finally eliminated the hostility of employes, 
and in formulating a pension system for 
employes who had reached sixty-five, a cer- 
tain pension of from $20 to $75 a month 
being paid, according to the pensioner’s for- 
mer salary and length of service with the 
road. 
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A definite and equitable hourly wage, 
authorized by Mr. Kendrick, was paid each 
man without regard to efficiency. 


The Bonus System 


Definite time unit equivalents were stated 
in advance for each operation assigned by 
which each man had to give a fair hour's 
labor for a fair hour's pay. This is one 
hundred per cent efficiency. Those who at- 
tained this received an addition of twenty 
per cent to their wage. At ninety per cent 
the bonus was but ten per cent, and at 
sixty-seven per cent efficiency the bonus 
stopped. 

Foremen were paid on a basis of the av- 
erage efficiency of their men and superin- 
tendents were paid in like manner. 

The result: Increased interest in the 
work on the part of the men plus a greater 
amount of work turned out. In 1910 the 
employes were paid $1,250,000 in bonuses 
in addition: to wages. 

There have been no strikes and no talk 
of strikes. 

Annual locomotive repairs have dropped 
$1,000,000. During a period of three 
years, in which from $200,000 to $1,250,- 
000 were paid in bonuses, the entire system 
made net earnings of over $5,000,000, or 
nearly $2,000,000 a year. 

In 1904-5 the average locomotive repair 
cost was $4,165. Mr. Kendrick wanted to 
cut that $1,000; the bonus plan and the 
efficiency principles cut it to $3,037. On 
a difficult division the miles run between 
locomotive failures was increased from 
4,377 in 1902 to 20,000 in 1909. 

Do you think it would be easy to per- 
suade those folks that the Emerson prin- 
ciples of efficiency are of no value? 

Take one of the workers who earned 
$70, saved only $5 out of that, or $60 a 
year. Under the bonus system and because 
conditions were improved and an incentive 
to work held before him he raised his earn- 
ings to $91. 

Will that man leave? Will he stir up 
trouble? Will the road permit a foreman 
to discharge a man of that efficiency? 

Not a bit of it. 

To hold to one another is the desire of 
both worker and employer. One receives 
a fair day's pay and the other a fair day's 
work and both are satisfied. 
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“The co-operation of the workman,” 
says Mr. Emerson, “сап be secured by ap- 
pealing to some of the strongest human 
instincts—some urging him forward, as am- 
bition and hope, an increased wage rate set 
by himself, pleasure in work; ethers im- 
pelling him from behind, as apprehension 
of discharge. 


Getting the Co-operation of the 
Workmen 


“Very hard and extremely exhausting 
work is not an evidence of efficiency. It is 
not because men do not work hard, but 
because they aré poorly directed and work 
under adverse conditions, that their effi- 
ciency is low. 

“There is little difference between good 
handling of equipment and good handling 
of men. The rules that apply to one case 
apply to the other. In an efficiently man- 
aged shop no one and no conditions will Бе 
permitted to damage a worker of high ећ- 
ciency any more than they will be permitted 
to take a sledge hammer and destroy a 
costly machine.” 

“What are the results of shop better- 
ment for the employe?" I asked. 

"These were given in answer: То shorten 
the hours of labor; to enable each man to 
determine his own earning capacity; to in- 
crease earnings; to do away with overtime; 
_ to make him self-reliant; to add to his value 
as he grows order; to add to his com- 
fort and safety in the shop; to harmonize 
relations with the employer. 

The employer gets these results: А de- 
crease in cost of production; less delays 
on each job; less careless wastes and break- 
ages; an increase in output for same in- 
vestment of capital ; the securing of a higher 
class of employes; and harmonious rela- 
tions with employes. 


Some of the Results 


Efficiency management, such as Mr. Em- 
erson advocates, does these things: Selects 
men who find pleasure and delight in their 
work; guarantees them a basic hourly rate; 
gives them higher pay from year to year; 
pensions them at the end of service; gives 
them many opportunities for promotion; 
and gives a graduated efficiency reward to 
every worker from apprentice-boy to pres- 
ident. 
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Twelve fundamental principles underly- 
ing his work are: Definite plans and 


‘ideals; supernal commonsense; competent 


guidance; discipline; the fair deal; the de- 
spatching of work; reliable, immediate and 
accurate records; determination of stand- 
ards; standard practice instructions; stand- 
ardized conditions; standardized operations, 


and efficiency rewards. . 


How the Plans Work 


À concrete example or two illustrate 
some of these in practice. 

In a repair shop a piece of steel the size 
of a visiting card was on the shaper. Al- 
though an inch and a quarter would have 
been sufficient the stroke was actually four 
inches, and its speed was not more than a 
third of what it ought to have been. The 
tool had a diamond point and was taking 
off but a sixty-fourth of an inch with each 
stroke, when the use of a round-nosed tool 
would have taken off one-sixteenth. The 
operator took off four cuts, each a mere 
film, when one rough cut and a scraping 
finishing cut would have answered. The 
total efficiency of the operation was but 
1.25 per cent. It took eighty times as long 
as it should. | 

On the Santa Fe it took one man an hour 
to oil the trucks of а саг. By the introduc- 
tion of a compressed-air oiler two men oiled 
the trucks in five minutes. 

In a big locomotive shop 75 per cent 
of machines that had been used for 20 
years were relocated. This, with other 
eliminatiohs of waste, doubled the output 
with less labor costs. 

A foundry made big cylinder bushings. 
'The original castings used weighed 1,780 
pounds, the machine casting weighed 375 . 
pounds, It took three days to remove 
1,405 pounds of cast iron. It took less 
than a day when rough castings weighing 
only 600 pounds were used. To make a 
finished casting in the old way cost $92.20. 
When commonsense was introduced into 
that shop the cost descended to $31.00. 

A fool could have solved that problem, 
say youl! 

Perhaps. 

The fact remains that the men in n charge 
didn't solve it until an efficiency engineer 
showed them the problem and the way to 
solve it. 
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Greater by far than a mere money-mak- 
ing idea is this of Harrington Emerson’s. 
It is essentially moral. It is a character’ 
builder as well as a business builder. 


Broad and Deep Scope of the Work 


“Efficiency,” says Mr. Emerson, “may 
perhaps still be destined to yield the basis 
for a higher and more universal morality 
than that afforded by either ancient relig- 
ions or modern philosophies. 

“If we could eliminate all the wastes due 
to evil, all men would be good; if we could 
eliminate all the wastes due to ignorance, 
all men would have the benefit of supreme 
wisdom ; if we could eliminate all the wastes 
due to laziness and misdirected efforts, all 
men would be reasonably and healthfully 
industrious. It is not impossible that 
through efficiency standards, with efficiency 
rewards and penalties, we could in the 
course of a few generations crowd off the 
sphere the inefficient and develop the effi- 
cient, thus producing a nation of men good, 
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wise, and industrious, thus giving to God 
what is His, to Casar what is his, and to 
the individual what is his." 

: A high ideal, say you! But, as you 
know, “А high ideal is the most practical 
thing in the world." 

Emerson is only proving the truth of 
that in his own efficient, profit-producing, 
man-building, happiness-creating way. 

His idealism pays. Leaving the Santa 
Fe in 1907, he went to the American Loco- 
motive Works. Then came the panic. 
Work in his line ceased with the locomotive 
company. 

Without hesitation he immediately ог- 
ganized The Emerson Company (New 
York.) 

Men called him a fool to attempt that at 
such a time. Не is a man of great faith. 
He proved “According to your faith be it 
unto you.’ 

Не has succeeded by helping others to 
succeed. Truly a Master Servant is this 
big, quiet, silent, lovable man. 


Thie Salesman Must Help the Advertising 


By JEROME P. 


HERE'S a negative and a positive 
way of doing everything—even in 
talking to a prospective customer 
after advertising has brought that customer 
into your store. ` 
. А friend of mine, desiring to buy a type- 
writer for home use, asked my advice as 
to the merits of the various machines on 
the market. I told him what, in my opin- 
ion, was the machine best suited to his 
needs. Не bought one. But before doing 
so, he made the rounds of several type- 
writer agencies and gave the house salesmen 
a chance to prove their machine better than 
the one I had recommended. 
« То а man, every one of them waded into 
an elaborate verbal "knocking" of every 
typewriter in existence'save the one they 
represented. Not a single' selling argu- 
ment was advanced in favor of the particu- 
lar machine they wanted to sell. The 
“selling ' talk" consisted of long-winded 
deprecation of the other fellows’ product. 
And the man who wanted to buy a type- 
writer began to doubt the honesty of all 
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typewriting machines, including -the one 
each of these alaner was supposedly. try- 
ing to sell. 

You see, this proves what ‘I hive bein 
contending for a long while: that honest, 
intelligent advertising is:a power, but to 
produce its maximum results it has got to 
be backed: up by honest, intelligent sales- 
manship. ‚ Typewriter advertising is all 
right, but, if my friend's experience is typ- 
ical, typewriter salesmanship is doing an 
awful lot to kill the йыны of tlie 
advertising. 

The printed word is a a powerful getter of 
business, Mr. Advertiser. Use it. Keep 
your name and your goods before the great 
buying. public—even if you can’t. afford 
ating larger than a want ad. 

Advertising will bring people to your 
store. After that, it i$ up to you to -see 
that you. talk in person as wisely.as you do 
in print. Then, and only then, will your 
advertising pull. one hundred’ per cent 
strong. | 


The Modern Merchant 


By S. L. KREBS* 


His Real Place in Present Society and His Function 
for the Future 


This is the first of а series of articles by the 
eminent psychologist and commercial educator, 
Stanley Le Fevre Krebs, РА. D., President of 
the John Wanamaker University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Krebs has been a 
student of business in all its phases for a 
number of years, and for the last several years 
has been connected with the business of Mr. 
John Wanamaker, one of the greatest of mod- 
ern merchants. He is accordingly well qual- 
ified to write upon the scientific and practical 
phases of the subject of modern merchandis- 
tng.—Editor’s Note. 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


AVE you ever seriously thought of 
the dignity of merchandising? Of 
the i importance of this buying-adver- 

tising-selling agency in society? The wide 
usefulness of this common thing of "'store- 
keeping?” 

-Merchandising is either worthy of one’s 
enthusiastic life-work or it is not. It is 
either an honorable method of serving our 
fellow-men or it is not. It means either in- 
dividual expression or in individual sup- 
pression. It deserves our devotion for life 
just the same as any of the recognized and 
honored professions, or else it does not. 
In dignity and worth it is either on a par 
with other human avocations, or else it falls 
below par. 

' What is the grade of merchandising? 
What is its place or scale in the order of 
human activities? Where does it belong? 

Does the word “merchant” connote a 
less honorable factor in society that the 
words “lawyer,” "artist," “professor,” 
“physician,” "minister" or “statesman?” 

The Current View 


A considerable number of educated young 
men in one of the leading churches of a 
great city debated recently, seriously and 
long, the question whether a moral life was 
possible to men and women engaged in mer- 
cantile business. A negative decision was 
rendered! 

It becomes interesting, then, to institute 
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a course of inquiry as to exactly what a 
business or commercial life is and ascertain 
in what respect it "prevents the proper de- 
velopment of the individual," as the debat- 
ing society referred to decided it did, and 
endeavor to discover, if possible, what rela- 
tion such employment bears to professional 
life and society in general. 

In advance, let us remark that if the 
nature of True Education is both cultural 
and utilitarian, that is, if Education de- 
velops dormant faculties and then applies 
them to life as it is, then a mercantile life, 
far from preventing (1) the "proper devel- 
opment of the individual” (as the debating 
society decided it did),. offers, or should ` 
offer, a peculiarly practical and valuable 
arena for that very development, in which 
True Education consists; for “education,” 
coming from “e” and ‘‘duco,” to lead out, 
means the leading or drawing out or de- 
velopment of the faculties of mind, heart, 
will and body. 

We know this is not the ЕТА ог current 
view of "storekeeping." The debating so- 
ciety probably represents the current view 
on this subject. But, 


'The Times are Changing 

'The world progresses; and in this mov- 
ing panorama let us stand back and study 
the modern merchant from various view- 
points—let us walk around him while he 
is all unconscious of our observation, and 
let us watch him at work and note the 
relations of what he is doing. 

Five Great World-Activities 

“There are five normal human activities, 
and only five; that is, every normal thing 
man does can be placed in one or another of 
five classes. That may seem impossible at 
first thought, but it is true, nevertheless. 
'This fact greatly simplifies our view of the 
whole world-field. The five are: 

1. Production. 

2.: Distribution. 

3. Government. 

4. Education. . 

5. Religion. 
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We arrange them in that order, produc- 
tien first and religion last, not to suggest 
any. ethical difference or rank between them, 
but simply on the basis of the number of 
dollars and brains invested in each—the 
business order. 

The greatest number of dollars and 
brains are engaged in production; the next, 
in distribution; and so on down the scale 
to religion, which happens to have the least 
number of dollars and brains invested in 
its professional representation or exploita- 
tion, that is to say, the number of men and 
women making their living by religious ac- 
tivity is the least among the five. 

Historians and archzologists tell us that 
production developed first in the history of 
humanity. Man began his life on earth by 
producing things, that is, he either tilled 
the soil, raised herds, dug up minerals or 
made things with his hands. The things 
thus secured he set about exchanging for 
other things made by other people; and 
thus distribution was the second human 
activity that naturally grew out of the first 
and out of the multiplying needs of man. 

"The third was government, that is, rules, 
customs, laws, courts, armies, to regulate 
the relations * between теп established 
through the exchange of produce. 

The next effort of man was to improve 
these statutes and discover still more of 
the powers and forces of Nature; and so 


education gradually came into being; and 


with it came moral systems, philosophies 
and'organized religions, to temper, ennoble 
and spiritualize all men's relations through 
ds power of faith in, the Unseen Source of 


We call these five human activities "fun- 
damental,” simply because they strike their 
roots deep into the vital needs of the race 
and back through all time, and survive to- 
day in all their pristine strength multi- 
plied a thousand-fold. 

We call these five, too, the “normal” 
activities of man. For each one is intended 
to increase human happiness. 

Note carefully, that if any man is doing 
anything outside of these five he is abnor- 
mal, an enemy to the rest of us, increases 
human misery, and should therefore be 
locked up as a dangerous cell in the body 
social and politic. 
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Take the thief, for instance. He is not 
producing anything, nor is he engaged in 
transportation; government is after him, 
education is against him, and religion seeks 
to change him entirely. He cannot be 
found in the five fundamental normal hu- 
man activities; he is outside of them; hence, 
abnormal and dangerous. 

You will find, from a little reflection, 
that this five-fold or five-foot rule measures 
the good and points out the evil in any 
man’s work. 


The Business World 


Now, of these five, the first and second 
constitute “the business world,” and the 
other three "the professional world.” 

'The two great divisions of the business 
world are subdivided as follows: 

1. Agriculture. 
2. Mining. 
3. Manufacture. 

1. Transportation ( 
railroad, Bi 
etc.) 

2. Merchandising. 

Merchandising, therefore, is one of the 
two great forms of the distribution of 
material products. 

Merchandising is one of the greatest ae- 
tivities of our race, and has ever been such, 
in all times and climes. 


Production e| 


Distribution into 


Great; But Unsung 


Merchandising is one of the oldest, larg- 
est and most universal of human activities; 
and yet—how strange this fact isl—it is, 
and always has been, "unlauded and un- 
sung." 

Where are our mercantile poets and 
composers ? 

Why has this giant interest. not produced 
its bards? Where is our mercantile classic? 

All other human activities have been ha- 
loed by the fine arts—crowned—lauded and 
loved. Why has not merchandising? Is it 
because there is no romance in merchandis- 
ing? Is it because it is selfish, narrow, 
petty, unlovely? Even immoral, as the de- 
bating society declared? 

Is it because there is no poetry in the 
counting room? No “divine fire" in cottons? 
No afflatus in hats, shoes, underwear and 
gloves? Is merchandising all saturated 
with selfishness, while the labors of the 
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philanthropist and missionary are sur- 
charged with service? 
What is the grade of merchandising? 
'There is an answer to this question and 
to others growing out of it—an answer we 
wish to give in succeeding chapters, when 
we shall fairly and frankly consider mer- 
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chandising from some new angles, namely, 
from the artistic standpoint, from the psy- 
chological , from the philosophical, from the 
sociological, from the economic, from the 
educational, and finally from the teleolog- 
ical, that is, the ultimate, real, human or 
altruistic purpose of it all. 


Little Talks on Advertising 


By JEROME P. FLEISHMAN 


You’ve Got to Stick to it to Win 
SOME men try advertising as the In- 
dian tried feathers. He took one 
feather and slept on it all night. In the 
morning he remarked: “White man say 
feathers heap soft; white man heap fool.” 

Like the old maid who has been crossed 
in love and who condemns all men, the 
man who spends a very small amount once 
in advertising that doesn’t cause the dol- 
lars to roll into his coffers in an endless 
stream, condemns all advertising and says 
it doesn’t pay. 

You've got to stick to this advertising 
idea—no matter how little or how big you 
may start—if you would get results worth 
while. 

You've got to present your business mes- 
sage attractively and intelligently. You've 
got to say something that will interest the 
prospective customer. You've got to say it 
again and again. You haven't got to say it 
in display type that can be seen two squares 
away. If the emphasis is in the merchan- 
dise offered for sale, the customer-to-be will 
find it. 

Many a big business has been built up 
from small beginnings. Not every big 
store occupied thousands of square feet of 
floor space back in the days when the busi- 
ness had its inception. I know of a man 
who started advertising two years ago by 
inserting little three and four line ads. in 
the classified colums of the newspapers 
every once in a while. Then he inserted 
the ads. every day. Then he increased the 
size of the ads. Not long ago I saw one 
of his ads, and it occupied fair-sized dis- 
play space. 

That man will be a heavy display adver- 
tiser some day. And he will be able to trace 
the beginning of his growth back to the day 
when he made a small start and kept going. 
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Say It Plain —And Say It Again 
QO VER in Japan they lean toward bom- 
bast in advertising. To be a good 
advertising writer over there a man must 
possess a triple plated, all-wool-and-a-yard- 

wide guaranteed-not-to-fade imagination. 
According to London Tit-Bits, a Tokio 
draper recently announced that “Our goods 
are sent to customers’ houses with the speed 
of a shot from a rifle.” Some speed, that. 
And one of the large stores in the same 
city displayed a poster inscribed as follows: 


“Why not visit our shops? We can satisfy . - 


every possible want of yours. Every one of 
our assistants is as complaisant and obliging 
as a father who seeks to dispose of a dow- 
erless daughter. You will be as welcome as 
a ray of sunshine coming after a day of 


- ceaseless rain.” 


Kind о’ flowery—————eh, what? 

Japan isn't alone in its notions of high- 
falutin’ language-draping in advertising 
No; oh, no-o-o-o-o! Here in our own coun- 
try there are merchants who weave into 
their printed announcements language they 
would stumble and fall over if used when 
face-to-face with a prospective customer. 

Cut it and boil it and slash it and chop 
it, Mr. Advertiser. Distill that maze of 
words until there remains only the essence 
of common sense. People are not inter- 
ested in your family history. They are 
interested in what you have for sale, pro- 
vided your goods and your prices are right. 

Tell them just that—tell them about 
your goods and your prices and your store 
service. And let the best newspapers in 
your town carry that message again and 
again. Back up your printed words with 
courtesy and honest goods and a real ef- 
fort to serve, That way lies Success—the 
only kind worth while and the only kind 
that is permanent. 


+ 


"1 1575 The Straight Road " is 


By N. Н. WILLIAMS ; ^ T. gd 


you Base heard of explos losing 


their way and traveling’: for . days,- 


only to find with utter ;, dismay they - had 
been making making a Circuit and had re- 
turned to their original starting point. 
Travelers lost in dense forests have owed es- 
cape to their carrying a long light. pole 


ahead of them, watching zealously that 


nothing. permitted them to deviate from a 
straight ahead course. 


Pictüré "am afternoon in June with the 
hills in yonder distance. Мое catefully 
the sky and by looking closely you can dis- 
cern the bird in the air. 
it a few moments you will see it is travel- 
ing in а circle, around and around: ^ Yes, 
it is a buzzard, carrying itself slowly’ and 
lazily, contemplating the carcass it soon 
will devour. . Ever and always i in a circle, 
| around and around. i 


We see and know many people whose 
lives are spent in just this fashion.: Like 


the horse in the tread mill; they are in ac-. 


tion but never get anywhere. - You see 
them one time, perhaps months or years 
roll around before you again meet, to find 
them exactly where last ѕееп, so far as 
growth of soul, or that of secondary con- 
sideration, position, be concerned. · With 
the performance of methodical work fairly 
well done they seem content, having ab- 
solutely no regard as to what the future 
holds in store for them. 


'Their mental compass has grown, rusty 
from lack of use—if that practice was ever 
indulged in. Through neglect to hold 
themselves up to a certain requirement, 
gauge or standard and measure up to it, just 
as steadily as the needle holds to the pole, 
their pathway and that which was their 
set purpose at the beginning have been lost 
to view. 


Be cautious lest you become fettered and 
encumbered with a satisfied feeling in the 
doing of routine work. 


` Remember that the worth of each of us, | 


vour value and my value, is dependent 
wholly upon the results we individually 
produce. 
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By following 


Look well that. tómorrow's results show 
gain over today’s accomplishment. 


Thus as the months and years go by we 
stand where only those who have achieved 
as much, or more, can remain. That sales- 
man who sets a certain mark at the begin- 
ning of each month as his goal and works 
each and every day with that in view, re- 
fusing absolutely to permit anything to keep 
him from his attainment will come far’ 
nearer reaching it, than he who “intends” 
to make up tomorrow, for business lost t to- 
day. : 


. Ап evening's thoughtless entertainment, 
out of which no possible good can be de- 
rived, is often held in higher regard than a 
cultivation of those finer and higher quali- 
ties which must be and are evident in the. 
make-up of those who go to swell the num- 
ber of good, substantial men and women. 


: Those who have: dipped their cup of ex- 
perience into that spring of conscientious“ 
toil and thought and drunk deep thereof, 
are the stronger for all they have endured.: 
They are the ones who never fail to make 
their mark. Their progress is as steady 
and regular year after year, as the ticking 
of the clock. Those who would have and 
be, must be willing and prepared to pay the 
toll. | 

You naturally want to make progress; we 
all do. The world is big; the opportunities 
are just in proportion to our ability and 
efforts, but lets be sure we are on the main 
track for a definite destination and not on 
a sliding in grave danger of colliding under 
full speed with the switch ahead. 


Just as the brake is a most valuable asset 
to a heavily loaded wagon when making a 
steep descent, so I hope this will be with 
each of you. If it be the means of a closer 
and deeper self-examination with a careful 
study of the future, it will. have served 
well its purpose. 


The period of greenness is the period of : 
growth. When we cease to be green and 
are entirely ripe we are ready for decay.— 
Bryan. 


Wiggins' Ultra-Stellar Journey 


I HAVE been sitting here for an hour try- 
ing to think of a figure of speech that 
will make you see Wiggins as we saw him 
that night. 

'The first thing that came to me was a 
big, solid, reinforced concrete building I 
n» up in San Francisco right aftér the big 

re. 

The earthquake had taken the thing in 
its teeth and shook it as a terrier shakes a 
rat. But, while the frisky quake (no pun 
intended—Wiggins has a prejudice against 
them, and this is his story) may have splin- 
tered some of its dentistry on the pile, it 
didn't so much as loosen a window-sill. 
No chalky streak in that structure. 

'Then the earth had most astonishingly 
yawned, without so much as an apology, 
and drunkenly reeled away from the very 
feet of the big edifice. But, upright and 
placid, it had not budged. Из footing was 
upon solid rock. 

Along came the fire, leaping and ex- 
ulting, roaring and hissing its challenge to 
finish fights—and then licking millions of 
dollars worth of improvements off the face 
of acre after acre of high-priced real estate 
without waiting to see whether the chal- 
lenge was accepted or not. But our build- 
ing calmly accepted the defi and fought the 
fire to a standstill without the loss of a tile 
from its roof. 

Before the fight with the fire was over, 
the military dynamited a great brick hotel 
across the street from Wiggins—the big 
building, I mean—and threw tons of flying 
building material right in its face. That 
took out some of the windows, but the 
structure itself was as good аз new. The 
cement and little bits of flint with the ribs 
and backbone of steel barely quivered. 
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Now I thought that was a mighty good 
figure, but I couldn’t finish it, somehow. 
You see Wiggins, after meeting all the big 
troubles that had been coming to him, up to 
that night, came mighty near going to’ 
pieces fretting about some little ones. But 
that is the story, and you will have to wait 
until I have worked out this figure of 
speech. 


Wiggins Has His Troubles 


The next analogy that came to mind was 
a majestic live oak in the Arroya Grande 
at Los Angeles. It had solemnly gloried 
in storms, drawn sustenance from floods, 
grown great in the blistering heat of the 
sub-tropical suns, and even short-circuited 
to earth a few stray bolts of lightning, rare 
as that plaything of the elements is in 
Southern California. But it was all but 
sent to the happy hunting grounds of trees 
— if there is such a place—by a naughty 
little parasite that men hunted with a mag- 
nifying glass. 

Well, that is a pretty good figure, even 
if it does require a little stretching here 
and there to cover the case. 


From all this, you will begin to gather 
that our staunch and sturdy Wiggins had 
felt the buffetings of an unkind fortune. 


Well, it was a good deal like that. 


First of all—to recite the grewsome de- 
tails—he had fallen out of our win-or-die 
annual golf tournament in the first round. 
Knowing Wiggins as you do and knowing 
what that match meant to him, you must 
take off your hat to a good sport when I 
tell you that he did not even express dis- 
satisfaction with his luck because he hap- 
pened to draw Flushton as his opponent, 
although that blonde giant afterwards car- 
ried off the silverware. 
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Then, urged by his fond and fatuous 
friends, he had been a candidate for com- 
missioner—and had learned the sensation 
of being struck squarely in the midst of his 
self-esteem by a political landslide. But, 
when the dust had blown away, there stood 
the old Roman, somewhat battered, but 
ready to try it again. 


The Troubles Multiply 


Well, after that, the weather thickened 
viciously in Wiggins’ sky. 

Fire carried off a flat building that had 
made him doubtful about the single tax— 
especially when the checks for the rent came 
in. And because one of his tenants hadn't 
been exactly fussy about gasoline, poor 
Wiggins couldn’t collect the insurance. 

His beloved saddle horse had gone lame, 
and the veterinary was beginning to shake 
his fat head over the case. 

He had to supply golden oil to a pair of 
legal luminaries who were steering his 
ranch property through a maze of litiga- 
tion. 

His mother had been ill for some time, 
and made but little, if any, progress toward 
recovery. 

His brother Reggie, was just beginning 
to be self-supporting, and to make a man 
of himself, when the store where he was 
working got the sheriff for salesman, and 
Reggie took to talking politics at the cigar 
store, 

Then, Wiggins was in love—ponder- 
ously, seriously, solemnly in love—just as 
you would expect him to have the afflic- 
tion. And Ada Cricket—yes it was she—is 
. just as lively, gay, nimble-witted, and ap- 
parently frivolous as good old Wiggins is 
serious. You know the answer to that— 
it reminded us of a bull trying to catch a 
butterfly. And Wiggins couldn't see the 
fun in it at all. He spent a good many 
nights in gloomy pedestrianism when he 
ought to have had his badly confused head 
on feathers. 

There was a serious quarrel dragging 
itself through a number of uncomfortable 
and humiliating stages in Wiggins’ church. 
And the old fellow was so consientious 
that he had to mix in it—with the usual 
result. And his wrist was pretty sore 
afterwards, too. 
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Now all these unwieldy packages of 
trouble arrived, C. O. D., at about the same 
time. And we had to admire the manly 
way he accepted them and paid the bills. 
No ги ез or other flossy frills on his calm 
front. 


The Foundations Shaken 


Then came that night. 

The auditor for one of the companies 
Wiggins represented dropped into the office 
and suggested, in an offhand way, that he 
didn’t care if he did take a look through 
Wiggins’ books, They had been kept by 
Davy Downs, Wiggins cashier, book- 
keeper, sub-agent, and special pet and 
pride, so Wiggins turned them over to the 
sharp-eyed one with his own Wigginsonian 
flourish. 

Let us draw a kindly curtain or some 
other opdque covering over the next four 
hours. We all turned in and helped 
straighten out the tangle, and when. it was 
over, Davy was out on bail and the auditor 
had notified Wiggins’ bondsmen to hold 
themselves in readiness to come in and be 
bled if their client could not supply the 
necessary gore. 

Still Wiggins faced the East with an 
erect spine. 

But just as we were about to leave the 
office, the telephone bell rang and Wiggins 
was called. It was only the night operator 
at the Western Union. He wanted to 
read Wiggins a telegram. 

“Со ahead,” ordered the placid voice. 

When Wiggins weakly hung up the 
receiver, his eyes looked out of a white, 
wilted face, wet with cold sweat, and they 
seemed to look into a future as dark, cold, 
and empty as a deserted mine shaft in 
February. 

We waited for a couple of geological 
periods while he sat staring. . 

Then, just before we shriekéd to end 
the suspense, we heard his voice, dull and 
sodden: 

“Well, boys, I'm through. Fate is too 
much for me. I ought to have known bet- 
ter than to try. Destiny dumps me into 
the ditch every time I get up a little speed 
and seem to have a good turnpike ahead.” 

“Oh, brace up, Wigg, old man,” 
scolded Fussberg. “Destiny is a worn out 
superstition. Fate is a myth. This is the 
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Twentieth Century, and you are a man. 
Tell us the latest calamity. I'll bet it isn't 
so heathenish as you think.” 

“It’s по use. Don't try to comfort me. 
I know when I am whipped. Just had a 
wire saying that my claim for a patent on 
an automobile motor has been rejected. I 
might as well cut loose from the whole 
moribund business and go back to the farm. 
I suppose Dad will let me pitch hay and 
do the milking for my keep, anyhow.” 

'"Well,-I never would have believed 
Wiggins a quitter," I marveled. "And I 
don't believe it now. Соте, old boy, let's 
go home. You'll feel better in the morning. 
You're tired and morbid tonight." 

“Yes. I suppose I might as well go home. 
But I tell you I'm through. Life is too 
complicated for me. Too many hard prob- 
lems—too many insurmountable difficulties. 
You fellows are all right, with your cheer- 
ful talk, but you aren't facing a dozen life- 
tragedies all at once. I can't go on. I don't 
know what to do." 

And our good old Wiggins buried his 
face in his hands. 


Preparing for tbe Journey 


Socratic got us out of the office and on 
the quiet street somehow, and we started 
to walk up Fifth street hill. 

There was no moon that night, and the 
sky was a great purple dome ablaze with 
stars. As we gained the top of the hill, 
Socratic stopped and looked off across the 
bay. The shipping, Coronado, and Point 
Loma were wrapped in mystic beauty. The 
city lay at our feet and on the heights 
around us, with a wan light here and there 
to emphasize the stillness and soft darkness. 

We stood silent for a minute or two. 

Socratic looked up to the stars. 

“How far to the nearest star, Wiggins?” 
he wanted to know. 

"[ don't know, and I don't care." 

Wiggins was looking at the earth. 

*How far to the sun?" 

"Something more thàn ninety million 
miles." 

“Ном long does it take the light to come 
from the sun to us?" 

"Eight minutes, I think." 

“And how long to come from the pole 
star?” 

“T don’t remember, if I ever knew.” 
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“Forty years,” volunteered Fussberg. 

“How many times the distance to the 
sun is it to the pole star, then?” 

“Two and two-thirds million times,” 


` answered Wiggins when he came out from 


his mental arithmetic abstraction. 

"Now, how is your imagination tonight, 
Wiggins ?" 

More stupid than usual, I guess. Why?" 

"(Can't you get your wings of. fancy to 
work and take a trip with me?" 

They’re Off! . 

“Take a trip?” 

“Suppose you and I could travel fast 
enough to reach the pole star in a second, 
we could go far in a short time, couldn’t 
we?” 

“Some distance.” | 

“And suppose we were to travel straight 
up through the Milky Way, what should 
we find?"  ' 

“Why, we should be in the midst of a 
new galaxy of constellations; so far from 
us here that they look like mist." 

"And how would our sun look to us 
then ?" 

"Why, I suppose it would be lost to 
view in a star-midst that would look to us 
as the Milky Way does from our earth." 

" And would this earth be visible?" 

“I don't suppose it would be even a pin- 
point of faint light." 

“Then, suppose we were to travel 
straight on for a year, at the same speed, 
where should we be?" | 

"No one knows—perhaps at the very 
edge of the universe." 

“And then suppose we were to go right 
on for five short years ?" 

"We can only speculate. Our universe 
might then be only a faint glow at one 
point in a sphere of eternal darkness. Or 
there might be other points of light, show- 
ing where other universes were deploying 
in their unthinkably immense manceuvres.” 

"From that far away watchtower, what 
would be the size of this jolly old earth of 
ours ?" 

"Smaller than the finest grain of dust 
imaginable—not even as big as an atom." 


A Sense of Proportion 


“Апа what would mark the passage of 
time, out there?" 
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"Nothing. It wouldn't pass. Here it 
flows by like the waters of a swift river. 
'There it would be like a great ocean, its 
mystic billows rolling forever but breaking 
on no shore." 

"And your mind can project itself thus 
beyond the stars?” 

"In a way, yes." 

"And can launch its bark upon that 
ocean of eternity ?" 

“Feebly, yes.” 

"And realize how microscopic our little 
world and its affairs are?” 

“T think I get your point, Socratic. And 
I see how small I made myself to be stag- 
gered by a few tiny events—too small to 
notice even in comparison with this little 
world—and of but a moment’s duration 
compared with even so short a span as a 
human life. The troubles and the prob- 
lems are there, just as big as ever, in them- 
selves, but how they shrink when you look 
at them in their true perspective !” 

He was our orotund Wiggins again. 

And, within a week, he had all his prob- 
lems so far behind him in the past that he 
was laughing at them. 


Goode Burdard's Twenty-Four 


[? LIKE to go in with you, Socratic, 
but I simply haven't the time. Every 
minute of my.twenty-four hours is full." 

“Think it would pay you, Goode?” 

“Sure! "Twould pay big. It almost 
breaks my heart to have to give it up, but I 
have been over my hours and my duties 
again and again, and I can't see where I 
could spare a minute for it." 

“Then why don't you quit wasting so 
much time?" 

“Т suppose I ought to get up a fine in- 
dignation and bluster at you a bit for that 
question. But there shall be no such events. 
I have a premonition that you are going 
to put me through one of your famous 
series of questions and wind up by show- 
ing me how I can save seven or eight hours 
a day. I'd be willing to bet you a dinner 
for the crowd that you can't do it, if I 
didn't know you so well. Go ahead. What 
is the next query ?" 

*Do you ever do anything that someone 
in your employ could do just as well?" 
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“Well, perhaps I do, although I can't 
think of anything of the kind just now." 

“Do you go through the magazines and 
trade journals, looking for articles of in- 
terest in your department of the business?” 

“Yes, of course. That is the only way to 
keep up to date.” 

“Couldn’t you instruct your secretary to 
do that culling for you, and mark the items 
and articles you want to read?” 

“Yes, I suppose I could. Never thought 
of it. That would save from half an hour 
to an hour a day.” 


Planning to Save Time 


“Ever waste any time getting ready to 
work, when, by a little planning, you 
might be always ready?” 

“How, for instance?" 

“Well, getting out* cards, records, or 
correspondence and arranging them on your 
desk when you might have them so ar- 
ranged all the time that you could begin 
work on them at any moment. Ever do 
that?” 

“Yes, every week. And then I have to 
waste ‘the time used in putting the stuff 
away, too.” 

“Ever put in any time on non-essentials, 
when, by planning ahead, you might elim- 
inate them altogether?” 

“Explain.” 

“Ts it essential to visit the shipping room 
several times in the course of the fore- 
noon ?” 

“No. I see now that I might plan 
ahead and get it all done in one short 
visit—or even send my assistant. ‘This is 
great, Socratic. Keep it up, and I shall 
have half a day to my credit, every twenty- 
four hours." 

"Ever waste any time correcting the er- 
rors of employes when, if they were once 
properly instructed and trained, the errors 
would be eliminated altogether?” 

"Guilty. And that means several hours 
a week." 

"Ever lose any time because your type- 
writer was out of repair, or your fountain 
pen mislaid, or some book missing, or some- 
one had carried off your Bradstreet's, or 
there weren't enough cylinders on hand 
for your dictaphone, or because some other 
part of your equipment was defective or 
missing ?" 
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"Yes, a staggering stack of time goes 
that way. And by your expedient of plan- 
ning ahead, it might all be saved." 


Efficiency in Recreation 


"And could you apply the same prin- 
ciple to your recreations—your golf sticks, 
your saddle, your tennis court and racquets, 
your books, and your chessmen ?" 

"Wonderful! And it would save me 
months of time in a few years. Anything 
else?” 

“Ever waste any time because material 
was exhausted ?” 
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“You score again. Moral—Keep plenty 
of material on hand. I can see how all 
these things can be made habitual, auto- 
matic, and without effort. And it applies 
to any and all kinds of work, play, and 
even scientific loafing. Well, Socratic, I’m 
sorry that I didn’t bet and lose—because 
what I have learned is worth so much to 
me—just doubles the capacity of my twen- 
ty-four hours. So [ am more than glad 
to stake the whole crowd to the best dinner 
it ever ate—collectively or individually. 
Come on over to the club.” 


On the Job 


By ALBERT F. PAULI 


HANCES? Our goings and comings 

are strewn with ’em. There are 
plenty who deny this, letting out enough 
energy in vigorous "knocking" when an 
opening presents itself, to be well on the 
way.. 

“Too vague," says one. "Nothing to it 
but hard work—too much of that now. 
Doesn't look good, anyway." 

Vague? Very. That’s the way they all 
are in the beginning. But, after awhile, he 
envies the chap who took the chance and got 
away with it. Going about bewailing his 
present fortune, he always manages to say 
—with more or less whine: “Oh, he's the 
lucky dog—everything turns up just right 
for him." 

We risk something every day, every hour, 
every minute. We could not avoid this, 
however hard we tried. Then why not put 
our energies and risks in something worth 
while? In other words—why not be, and 
stay, on the job? 

In ninety-nine out of a hundred cases it 
does not mean a particle more of energy 
and nerve force consumed. Efficiency and 
success always do more with less. 

Ask any man, holding a high place, to tell 
you the secret of his success, and, if he is 
bigger than his diffidence, he will tell you 
it is the orderly sequence of forceful thought 
and action—only other words Юг confi- 
dence, earnest application and a single aim. 

"The shiftless fellow actually works harder 
than the one farther up, whom he envies. 
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He burns up his vigor, his natural talents, 
and even his power to think right, trying to 
live the other fellow's life, instead of his 
own, in visions, which in his futile wander- 
ings, cannot possibly come to pass; in mis- 
givings that promote indifferent labor and 
honorless destiny. "Like the white mouse in 
a revolving cage, he travels in a circle. 
Whenever he stops to look around, he finds 
himself in the same old place—nothing 
changed. | 

The mouse is not to blame." A visible 
higher intelligence is over it and keeps it 
where it is. 


But the man? Не, and he alone, pos- 
sesses the attributes to make his life stand 
for something different than it is, something 
better, something nobler. 


Better dead—anyone—than try to live 
without confidence and courage. Cowardice 
is the leprosy of the mental man that poisons 
health and vigor, and lays purpose and hap- 
piness in ruin. 

Keep alert. Even though the chances 
coming your way appear to have but a 
vague value, embrace them heartily. They 
point to the more desirable things far- 
ther on. 

Remember that efficiency and success, like | 
salvation, are personal—blessings that begin 
here and now. Count ’em out loud. The 
more the merrier. 


Be on the job. 


Golden Moments 


By H. C. McLAUGHLIN 


F you live in the suburbs you devote, 

perhaps, one hour a day to travel. 

One hour a day means practically one- 
tenth of your active life. 

How many readers make any use of this 
hour and feel it has been well spent? 
Instead of being wasted, this hour should 
be among our best. Never mind, if you 
are clinging to a strap because companies 
are licensed to exploit you; never mind if 
you are tired and weary when the day is 
ended. "The tired brain often thinks better 
than the fresh one, and man so recently 
descended from the monkey, who had to 
think while hanging head down, ought to 
have no trouble thinking as he hangs from 
his strap—head up. 


Some in the cars play cards as they 
travel homeward; others talk gossip, and 
tens of thousands waste too much time 
reading. 

Make this experiment: make up your 
mind to devote your hour of travel to 
thinking; the brain, like the muscles, needs 
definite and well-planned exercise. It must 
be methodical and regular. There is no 
limit to its possible results. You would be 
glad to spend your hour traveling in a 
gymnasium on wheels. Make of your 
homeward car a mental gymnasium. Each 
night or morning take up some line of 
thought and follow it through to the end— 
or as far as your mind can take you. 


Learn to observe, to study, to reflect. 
Don't look at your fellow passengers as 
calves look at each other on the way to the 
slaughter house. 


Look as a human being at other human 
beings. There they sit, stand or hang. 
Some chatter, others scowl, fret, fume, 
complain, brag, grin or otherwise express 
the strange emotions that move us here. 

"They are all ghosts, as Carlyle tells you, 
imprisoned for a time in coverings of flesh, 
and a car full of real ghosts passing over 
the earth on their quick journey to the 
grave ought to stir you. 


The giggling shop girls whose life of 
misery is still a joke to them—blessed 
youth—should interest you deeply. And 
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the negro, too, with his tired black face, 
resting for the next day's slavery—slavery 
on a wage basis, but slavery all the same. 
Possibly you despise his thick lips, but 
those lips are carved on every Sphinx 
in Egypt's sand, and if you could go back 
far enough you would find the ancestors 
of that negro before the days of the 
Pharaohs, laying the foundations of your 
religion and locating the stars in heaven. 


` At that time your forebears were gibbering 


cave savages sharpening bones and gnawing 
raw flesh. 

When you see the negro on the opposite 
side of the seat, the ill-starred one who has 
gone down in the human race while we 
have gone up, think about him, study him, 
speculate as to his ultimate end—and your 
own. Don’t merely say to yourself, 
“That’s a plain negro," and go on chewing 
gum. The pictures that flash by your саг 
window should help you to think. The 
train rumbles over the switches and in the 
dusk a swinging lantern tells you that a 
man is at work, guiding you safely when 
your work is done. 


Can't you take an interest in that human 
atom, representing the power that swings 
our tiny sun in space, lighting us on our 
journey toward the constellation Hercules? 


А black steeple is outlined against the 
evening sky. That is a finger of stone, 
built by man to point everlastingly toward 
infinite power. It now points "upward." 
In twelve hours, as the earth slowly turns, 
it will point “downward.” 

But there is no “upward” or "down- 
ward” in the carpentry of the universe. In 
the twenty-four hours, as it turned around 
with the earth, that steeple points toward 
all the corners of space, and constantly it 
points toward eternal wisdom and justice 
in every corner. 

This is tiresome? АП right, then, we'll 
stop, but whenever we tire or intérest you, 
remember : 

As a man thinks—so he grows. Think, 
study, use all the hours that separate your 
croupy cradle from your gloomy grave. 
Those hours are few. 


Оп the Way to Broad Life Areas 


Ву SHELDON LEAVITT, M. D. 


II. 


Choosing a Life Work 
Men Out of Place 


TRE trouble with many young men is 
that they make no choice, but accept 
the first offer of business that promises to 
return them a fair salary for the earnest 
work they stand ready to do. This is why 
we so often see those who were intended 
for professional life serving as clerks in 
stores or as traveling salesmen, and those 
designed for merchants pleading at the bar 
or writing prescriptions. 

Young men whose schooling is limited 
and who, through force of circumstances, 
are driven in mere boyhood to earn their 
own way, are, of course, compelled to take 
what they can get and make the best of it; 
but those who go through high school or 
college and have time for deliberation and 
study of self, and who then are not al- 
together under the power of necessity as 
they begin their work, ought always to be 
able to make a wise selection. 

By far the larger number of young men 
of education and training are not limited in 
talent and inclination to one single form of 
employment, but are able to do many things 
and do them well. 

Men who have risen to great heights of 
influence and renown are usually those who 
could have succeeded in any one of several 
vocations, but who were guided into certain 
channels of activity by a small circumstance 
or by peculiarities of environment. 

We are told that in Yellowstone Lake 
two rivers find their source, one flowing 
westward, its waters ultimately reaching 
the Pacific, and the other flowing eastward, 
its waters finding their way to the Gulf of 
Mexico. At théir source it is but a small 
rise of ground which determines the desti- 
nation of each, while at their endings these 
waters are thousands of miles apart. 

“One ship sails east and another sails west," 

. [n the very same winds that blow. 

"Tis the slant of the sails and not the gales 

Which settles the way they shall go.” 

While one cannot know. at the start to a 

nicety for what he is best suited, trying 
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things is poor business. He who makes a 
half-hearted test of one industry after an- 
other is very sure to end in liking nothing. 
I suppose this is due to the fact that he is 
merely trying. The patient who tries one 
doctor after another ends in despair of 
getting well. 

In seeking a choice of life work the 
young man ought to listen to the deep 
promptings of his being. 

“A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,” it is true; and yet present action 
should be made to conform to a general 
purpose and to it lend its aid. 

It is better to suffer want for a time 
rather than to take up work entirely irrele- 
vant to that which we are seriously con- 
sidering for a career, as it might divert us 
from a promising course. 

To the young man who earnestly seeks 
to know the way best suited to his talents, 
it will certainly be made known. What is 
really intended for an earnest soul cannot 
be kept from him beyond the psychological 
moment designed for its bestowal. The 
world is full of men and women who have 
missed their calling, not because they could 
not have known it, but because they did 
not seek to know—because they did not lis- 
ten in the quiet of their own souls for the 
still small voice of revelation. 

So important a thing is life and so sacred 
are its activities and utilities that one ought 
to make sure of their being called forth by 
the choice of a true vocation. There is a 
niche for every one to fill and a work that 
each can best do. It is not enough that one 
be kept busy; he must do that for which his 
faculties are fitted and which no one else is 
able to do as well. 


I have seen men digging post-holes who 
might have been in the legislature; and I 
have seen others in high official positions 
who were better calculated to drive a 
truck. Out of place in one case because 
the man did not realize his lineage, and in 
the other because he had no sense of the true 
dignity and consistency of human conduct. 

On the sea of life one should neither 
drift with the tide nor aim to move in a 
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definite direction without knowing whither 
he goes and why. 


The Things to Which One 13 
Best Suited 


In making choice of a line of business ac- 
tivity, a man should not lose sight of the 
advisability of adopting something which 
not only agrees with his tastes and talents, 
but which is also of a nature to bring out 
the best there is in him. 

One cannot afford to give his life to ac- 
tivities which lack inspiration and develop- 
mental possibilities and tendencies, no mat- 
ter how alluring from a financial viewpoint. 

Life is none too long at best; and the 
first twenty-five years of it, which are those 
most energetically spent, are quickly gone. 
Besides, most of our ideas are acquired be- 
fore we attain the age of thirty years, and 
we should see to it that they are ideas which 
later life can work over into an endless 
variety of combinations with the maximum 
of profit. . 

The man who falls into a routine of bus- 
iness which makes meaningless demands on 
a variety of faculties and awakens but little 
of the great slumbering energies with which 
he is endowed, suffers a loss which can 
never be retrieved. 

The young man is always inclined to 
inquire, "What money is there in it for 
me?" It is a pertinent question and one he 
does well to ask; but he should also in- 
quire, ‘What is there in it for me in the 
um of inspiration, unfoldment and up- 
ift?” 

I have no disposition to lug in religious 
sentiment at this point, for I believe the 
young generally get too much of this thrust 
upon their attention. The first considera- 
tion for all should be, not salvation in some 
distinct and problematical heaven, but an 
opportunity to do what is most likely to 
develop mental and physical powers and 
bring them to the highest grade of useful- 
ness and satisfaction in this life. Those 
who make best use of their present priv- 
ileges and strenuously seek to bring all their 
powers into largest expression are probably 
best qualified for advanced standing in 
whatever world-to-come there may be. If 
we believe that we are building for eternity 
we should see to it that we build well. 
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There are some who deem it unnecessary, 
or even belittling, to give close attention to 
financial advantages. They become en- 
grossed, genius-like, in their pursuits and 
forget all else. But this is unwise. 

The society in which we live is organized 
on different lines, and he who trusts to 
luck and the generosity and gratitude of 
those about him for his rightful compensa- 
tion will get sadly left. 

We may some day reach that ideal so- 
cialistic state in which one can do his work 
and be sure of his food and clothing, 
whether the work be of a character to fur- 
nish immediate returns in dollars and cents 
or not; but we are not yet there. Accord- 
ingly, whatever the average young man un- 
dertakes must have a financial side to it. 


As for the child of wealth—-God help 
him! He is entitled to our pity. If these 
lines fall under the eye of such an one, let 
me say to him, “Get you out into the world 
and make your own way in it! Despise the 
aid of your father’s gold if you find your- 
self inclined to rely on it as a salvation 
from hard labor and earnest endeavor. 
You need the spur of necessity. Strip your- 
self for the fight.” 

Young man, let us now suppose that you 
have settled on a line of life work. I beg 
you to consider it only provisionally fixed 
upon unless you have gone well into partic- 
ulars. 

The world is full of failures, many of 
which were due to haste in taking up an 
industry. Study the details of it in the 
lime-light. Go to the bottom of it. Learn 
from those who are already in it and, if they 
report favorably, find wherein lie the chief- 
est difficulties and dangers. 

Because others have failed in a particular 
endeavor is no reason.for your passing it 
up; but you need not repeat their man- 
oeuvres. Learn from their experiences. 

Let your ideas Бе. clear-cut and your 
courage undaunted. 

There is no vocation in life that cannot 
be made a success on the sides of both util- 
ity and financial return, provided it be 
wisely and energetically handled. It is 
with this conviction in mind that I advise 
young men to know their chosen work in 
all its minutiz, not only in its theoretical, 
but also in its practical, aspects. 
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Finally be deliberate in your choice. 
You would better lose a few weeks' time 
in making up your mind than to start in 
and be compelled to back out. 

Vascillation and instability make lives 
grievious failures. Confess once that you 
have made a mis-step and the confession will 
make a second one easier. 

Serious mistakes can be almost wholly 
eliminated by the exercise of due fore- 
thought, followed by persistent endeavor. 

In a most promising and hopeful under- 
taking failure will be sure to come to the 
wavering. 

Defeat, following upon overwhelming 
opposition and stubborn fighting, is nothing 
to be ashamed of, and it qualifies one the 
better to win on another occasion. Confess 
defeat only when you are truly overpow- 
ered by forces which none could have with- 
stood. Ве as strong as the best. 

I have purposely anticipated a little. You 
are not yet in life's industrial fight, but 
you have made up your mind to get there 
along certain lines, and now stand by your 
decision. Assuming, then, that choice has 
been made in accordance with the recom- 
mendations herein given, [ warn you 
against changing it without the best of rea- 
sons for doing so. 

Beware of vascillation! 

Let not fear dissuade you! 

Hold to your purpose! 

Resolve to do or die, and you will win! 


Going to Market 
E ARE all going to the market. 
'That is. we all have something to 
sell. The millionaire joins the hod-carrier ; 
the millionaire sells steel rails, perhaps; the 
hod-carrier has his labor to dispose of. 
Every individual has something—kept 
either in a storehouse, an office, stored up in 
his muscles, or thoughts in his head that are 
saleable—if he can, find the right market. 
And of those who have thoughts, or even 
alleged thoughts, to sell we choose to speak, 
for they are the most helpless. They are 
the only people on the market who are abso- 
lutely without organization or system. 
Men (and women) with twice the men- 
tal capacity, possibly, of some of those who 
are at the head of Big Business, do not 
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know how to dispose of their only available 
means of obtaining bread and butter. 

'The only way fully to appreciate the 
problem is to take it home. Why can't you 
sell the idea you have stored away? 

Perhaps it's a rotary engine—a successful 
model of which the engineering world has 
been waiting for these many years. 

It may be that you have a scheme in your 
head* which will revolutionize air naviga- 
tion. It may be that you are the man to 
out-wright the Wrights—but you haven't 
the knack of making somebody understand 
that you have the secret of the birds under 
your cap. 

"These are illustrations of but two of the 
many thousands of ideas which are market- 
able, and which are in the possession of 
somebody who will read this. 

Ideas put into plain words are saleable. 
Keep that in mind. Men get rich by ideas; 
also they become famous—and he who in- 
vents a new furnace is as much a genius as 
he who paints a picture that might pass for 
Michael Angelo's brush work. 

Remember—paste this paragraph in your 
hat—that the world will never find out that 
you have an idea unless you tell about it 
yourself. 

Shine your shoes, borrow your friend's 
safety razor, brush your hat, crease your 
trousers. (between the mattress and the 
springs if necessary), and start out.—Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


This old world is full of trouble, 
'Nuf and some to spare— 

Some folks try to see it double 
Huntin' for their share; 

With their "spyglass" all adjusted, 
Noses out of joint— 

All the joys of life are "busted" 
To their woes anoint. 


This old world is full of gladness, 
"Iis now, sure's you're born— 

"Taint no use to hunt for sadness, 
It's the roses' thorn; 

'Thru the clouds the sun is shinin' 
All the livelong day— 

Gold is found thru careful minin' 
Let's get ours that way. 

—Tho't out by Pastor Bill. 


'There is a sufficient recompense in the 
very consciousness of a noble deed.— 
Cicero. | 


The Power of Unseen Forces 


By W. H. TENNYSON 


HANTECLER," according to its 
author, "is the drama of human en- 
deavor grappling with life." 

'The cock, Chantecler, represents a being 
who has faith in his work, and who will 
allow nothing to interfere with its accom- 
plishment. Не believes that he and his 
work are essential to the world. Не be- 
lieves that without him there can be no day, 
that his crow calls the dawn. 

In the end, after trials and disappoint- 
ments, he learns the great lesson of his life. 
He cannot bring the light, but he can an- 
nounce it to a world blinded by sleep. 
'Thus, finally, he knows himself. He be- 
comes strong and self-confident on a higher 
plane. Humbler and greater, he goes back 
to his farmyard and to his daily task. Pride 
is gone. Experience and the sense of duty 
have taken its place. He will sing his song, 
he will crow each morning, but in a differ- 
.ent spirit. He will do his work because 
it has been given him to do. ` 

But, you ask, “What has this to do with 
selling life insurance or any other com- 
modity?" Life insurance is founded on the 
one hand upon cold, scientific, uncompro- 
mising mathematical statistics; but on the 
other, upon the higher qualities of man- 
kind, upon sentiment—upon the unseen 
forces that impel one to noble, serviceable 
deeds. 

A man who thinks only of himself, a 
selfish man, a man who lacks the finer 
elements of character—love, devotion, self- 
sacrifice, sense of duty to others—a man 
who lacks these qualities doesn’t take out 
life insurance. 

Any other goods that truly serve human- 
ity have in them some of these same appeals 
to the better part of man’s nature. 

The greatest things in the world are the 
unseen things. The greatest force in the 
physical world to-day is electricity, yet 
electricity is unseen. The greatest study 
to-day is the study of the unseen mind. 

When a man complains that everything’s 
going to the dogs, that there isn’t any use of 
trying, in nine cases out of ten, the trouble 
lies right here: He lacks imagination, or 
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he lacks faith, or he has shut his eyes to the 
poetry and romance of life. 

Imagination, faith, poetry, romance are 
all co-related. They belong to the realm 
of the unseen. But, as Charles A. Dana 
told the little girl who asked him whether 
or not there is а Santa Claus, “The most 
real things in the world are those things 
that neither men nor children see. You 
may tear apart the baby’s rattle and see 
what makes the noise inside, but there is a 
wall covering the unseen world. * * œ 
Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, 
can push aside that curtain and view glory 
beyond. Ah, Virginia, in all this world 
there is nothing else real and abiding.” 

Unseen forces rule the world. Unseen 
forces are tending to make the world a bet- 
ter place in which to live. Unseen forces 
aie helping partially to solve the great 
mystery of life. 

'The law of mutual benefit is more ap- 
preciated to-day than ever before. 

The day has passed when for any length 
of time or to any great extent a man can 
get something for nothing. 

The man who renders first-class A num- 
ber one service will profit most, in money, 
and in the unseen elements that really make 
life worth living. 

To be happy, however, one must have 
imagination. 

One must, by means of love and service 
and faith, push aside the curtain that hides 
the unseen world. Thus, in the end he 
will be able to materialize his images, real- 
ize his ideals. 

Chantecler, learned that he must do that 
for which he was sent into the world, and 
must find in the doing of it his justification. 
He must obey the impulse of work—mys- 
terous, imperative, sacred as life itself. 

'The man who admits defeat, the man 
who lacks imagination and faith, and tries 
to gain success in other ways than by work 
—service rendered—has his view obscured 
as by a curtain. 

“Only faith, poetry, love, romance can 
push aside that curtain and view glory be- 
yond,” and there is no glory unless first 
there is work. 


Building an Artist's Business 


By E. N. FERDON 


OU know,” said Mrs. С. M. Russell, 

business half of C. M. Russell, the 

great "cowboy" artist, "You know 
what Alfred Harry Lewis says of a critic— 
he's like a flea, always bothering you, but 
never doing you any good." 

She laughed as she said it, a very con- 
tagious laugh. I’m inclined to think that 
laugh and ready recourse to it even when 
things weren't coming the way of the Rus- 
sells, has helped in no small measure in 
their successes of the last ten years. 

She had been telling of the actions of 
the "critic" who had persisted daily in 
intruding his presence upon their exhibition 
of canvasses. Having once put in a few 
hours’ time in a New York art school, this 
gentleman felt duly bound to criticise each 
picture separately, unconsciously displaying 
his own ignorance by pointing out supposed 
errors in the portraying of western life that 
he never knew, and Mr. Russell had grown 
up in. But he wasn't contented to make 
his observations to Mrs. Russell alone, so 
he proceeded to voice them aloud to every- 
one in the gallery. 

And then the long-suffering business 
manager took it upon herself to talk pleas- 
antly but firmly to this critic. She tied 
him all up in his own multiplicity of mis- 
statements and contradictions, and finally 
had him admitting that Russell was a big 
artist and that he didn't know what he was 
talking about. Не left shortly wfter, let 
- us hope а wiser man. 


How His Wife Helped a Man 
. to Success 


Don't for a minute leave Mrs. Russell 
out of reckoning when you talk about 
Mr. Russell's successes. Had he not been 
an artist born he could never have suc- 
ceeded, but had she not been an extraordi- 
nary woman, of great business capacity, of 
supreme energy, of unbounded ambition to 
see Mr. Russell arrive where he now stands, 
at the top, it is unlikely indeed that we 
should ever have known the greatest pos- 
sibilities in this artist as we know them 


today. 
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Russell was but a boy when he journeyed 
west from his home in St. Louis. He was 
unfortunate enough at the outset to travel 
with a man who was the incarnation of 
selfishness and was continually trying to 
get the best of the boy. "Then they separ- 


‚ ated, the boy Russell taking his two horses 


and seeking work from a rancher nearby. 
But his first companion had labored hard in 
spreading the report that Charlie was a 
good-for-nothing boy. The rancher from 
whom he had hoped to secure employment 
refused to take him. It was a sparsely set- 
tled country, but young Russell asked no 
favors of anyone. 

Without a mouthful of food in his pack 
he proceeded on his journey and, reaching 
the Judith River, prepared to make his 
camp there. He hadn’t been there long 
before he was accosted by an old fellow 
who had established a camp nearby, and was 
invited to have grub with him. 

Thereby sprung up a friendship which 
meant much to Russell, for the old man 
(Hoover, by name), a trapper in that wild 
country, took his protege with him to his 
mountain cabin, where the next two years 
of Russell’s life were passed in trapping. 

Then the boy must move on, and soon 
we find him night-herding for one of the 
outfits of the country. For twelve years he 
followed this vocation—and then came 
Mrs. Russell. 


Art Married to Business Sense 


At Russell’s boyhood home in St. Louis 
are to be seen many evidences of his youth- 
ful work as an artist. He was always 
drawing. He kept it up when on his trip 
west; in old Hoover's cabin; during his 
hours of leisure as a cowpuncher. He did 
his painting on boards, anything. He car- 
ried his paints in an old sock. He became 
known as the fellow who could draw 
cows, horses, bucking broncos. He drew 
them for the asking. 

And then, as we said, came Mrs. Rus- 
sell. They met in Cascade, were married 
there, and settled down in a cabin of one 
room, 12x 24 in size. Mrs. Russell be- 
lieved implicitly in her husband's ability— 
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and together they set out to make the world 
recognize it. 

That was in '93. Things didn't look all 
rose-colored. There was a circus down at 
Great Falls and everyone in Cascade went 
to the circus except the Russells. They 
got up at 4:30 in the morning to see the 
circus train go by, but they couldn't find the 
five dollars necessary to make the trip. So 
they went horse-back riding instead for the 
day, and enjoyed it, too. 

'The story of success is always sweet, 
but it is unnecessary to chronicle the facts 
leading up to country-wide recognition of 
Mr. Russell’s work. Suffice it to say that, 
where in the early days Mrs. Russell and 
he argued long upon the advisability of 
putting a “stiff” price of $20.00 on a paint- 
ing, the “business manager" today sets her 
own price—and gets it. 

It is a wonderful story of development, 
this—on the one hand, of a man perfect- 
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ing himself in his art, without the chance 
of study or to rise save by his own unaided 
efforts—on the other, of a woman who car- 
ried faith and works in the same hand, and 
did for the man without what he did for 
himself within, forcing success. 

Perhaps some people in the years to come, 
looking upon the works of C. M. Russell, 


. paintings that will still picture the old 


western life when that life has forever van- 
ished, will marvel at the man who did it. 
It will be right that they should. 

And yet, if they could know all, they 
might marvel also at the little western 
woman who believed in Russell, worked 
for him, and won for him. 

Never has there been a better instance 
of how a man may rise with a woman, and 
a woman rise with a man—mutually endur- 
ing, helping, encouraging, straining toward 
а well-marked goal—and winning together. 
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A Praper for Loneliness—sy аһошав Breier 


of one who is unloved. 


Take from me those who have 


M. DEMAND of you, God, is that I be given the loneliness 


caressed me with their smiles. 
hands that have ministered unto my happiness. 


Let me lose the touch of 
Sink me far into 


the depths of that loneliness which is known only to those who have 


loved greatly and lost. 


Fill me with the wealth of desire to feel 


the touch of sweet human flesh and deny me the realization of that 
desire. Make me know, as I have never known before, the hunger 
for companionship. Taunt me with the sight of those who are 


loved and who love. 


Teach me to see and understand the happi- 


ness that glorifies the lovers, but deny me even the common joy of 
sympathy—of understanding. Cause me to crave the firm hand- 
clasp of a friend who loves me for what I am as well as for what I 
aspire to be, but deny me the touch of that hand. Send unto me 
the spirit which will send me forth to bathe myself in the crowd— 
the spirit of humanity. I ask for these things because I know that 
out of this loneliness will be born in me that love for all men and 
women "which passeth understanding." . 
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The Use of the Imagination in Business 


By FRANK ANDERSON 


Extract from a paper read by Frank Ander- 
son, editor of "Getting Together," before the 
Convention of Metal and Spring Bed Manu- 
facturers on December 8, 1910, at French 

Lick Springs, Indiana. 


HE success of a marketing proposi- 
tion depends on the amount of con- 
structive imagination put into it. 

Some business men will perhaps tell you 
that imagination has nothing to do with 
business, or business with imagination; that 
it is purely a matter of common sense. 

Undoubtedly, every business requires the 
application of a lot of common sense, and 
without it there is pretty sure to be some- 
thing wrong, but common sense alone, if 
we mean by that the absence of the imag- 
inative qualities, never made a very start- 
ling success of anything. 

But most of us employ the imagination 
without taking any note of it. In laying 
out a selling campaign, for instance, the 
first thing that we do is to work out in our 
minds a course to follow, and then we in- 
vest our топеу and our time. 

'The whole process, up to the point of 
investment, is a matter of imagination, and 
the extensiveness and completeness of the 
mental picture will be the condition that 
will circumscribe the success of.the ven- 
ture. 

A man's success might almost be said 
to depend upon the extent of his imagina- 
tion. 

"There is plenty of good, steady, plodding 
ability, but too little of the far-seeing im- 
aginative ability. 


Imagination in Selling 


In selling any commodity this quality of 
imagination is of first importance. "This it 
is that determines our territories frequently. 

We may accept conditions without 
thought and be confined to a strictly local 
territory and a stunted business, or we 
may imagine conditions that will permit us 
to extend our field indefinitely. Thus we 
go on and on building up continually and 
cultivating new fields. It all has its gen- 
esis in the imagination. 
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With the salesman himself this is of 
just as great importance. Undoubtedly a 
great deal of good selling ability is going 
to waste every day because the salesman 
fails to construct in his mind ‘a mental pic- 
ture of what he can do. 

A salesman seldom starts out at the be- 
ginning of a week, or at the beginning of a 
season, with any definite idea of what he 
is going to accomplish. He, of course, will 
lay out a dozen, fifteen or twenty towns. 
He intends to work each town conscien- 
tiously, but he does not sit down and work 
out in his mind how he is going to accom- 
plish the sale of a given amount during that 
period. Our success in accomplishing a 
task depends upon our conviction in our 
ability to perform it, and it is the same in 
selling. The salesman who starts out with 
his mind full of uncertainties is pretty cer- 
tain to accomplish one result, and that is, 
nothing in particular. 

A big part of the selling game is to con- 
vince ourselves that we are going to do the 
thing required; in other words, that we are 
going to sell certain customers. This ought 
to be instilled into the mind of a salesman 
so thoroughly that it will become a sort 
of mania with him. The result will be 
that he will carry conviction with him 
wherever he goes. The prospect will be 
imbued with that same conviction, and 
the wall of resistance between himself and 
the prospect will be broken down all the 
sooner. 

This is all a business of the imagination. 

Г know of excellent salesmen who, I am 
sure, could, in the course of a year, increase 
their sales by many thousands of dollars 
if they would go about the business of sell- 
ing in a thorough, scientific and imagina- 
tive manner. 

It may seem paradoxical to associate the 
word imagination with the word science. 
There is no reason why it should be. The 
great wail put up by so many salesmen that 
they were turned down here, could not get 
an audience there, "so and so" was not in 
the market, is not always justified. Wheth- 
er or not “50 and so" is in the market very 
frequently depends on how Mr. Salesman 
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presents his proposition. It depends оп 
how Mr. Salesman goes up against Mr. 
Prospect. 

There are some men who come into your 
store or your office and carry with them 
such a tremendous conviction of the value 
of their proposition that before they have 
talked to you ten minutes you are also con- 
vinced. If you don't buy then the thing 
keeps running in your mind, and the next 
time or the time following you are a cus- 
tomer of that salesman. It cannot be 
avoided. That salesman appeals to the very 
best element in you, and the best element 
in you rules sooner or later. Certain local 
conditions may make it impossible for you 
to respond at first, but sooner or later the 
response is sure. 

Now, if there is any one feature of sell- 
ing that is of great importance, the part 
played by the imagination is the thing. It 
is the architectural feature of the business, 
and every move that we make has first to 
be conceived in the imagination, analyzed 
in a cold, logical manner, and then executed 
' with care and aggressiveness. 


Imagination Eliminates Much 
Competition 

The transcontinental railroads were first 
conceived in the imagination of a few men. 

Every big, successful business in this 
country is the product of the imagination, 

just as every skyscraper in New York is 
` the product of the imagination of the arch- 
itect. 

The imagination, I repeat, is the true 
architect of business. 

We complain, for instance, that there are 
too many competitors in the field. We 
are crowded on every side, we cannot move 
without butting into some other fellow's 
back yard, or he into ours. 

What is the trouble? 

I tell you, gentlemen, that there are not 
too many competitors. The trouble lies 
in this: We fail to recognize and employ 
this quality of imagination in our business. 
Instead of each making his business the ex- 
pression of his own individuality, carrying 
it out in his designs, his methods, his at- 
titude towards his customer, he too often 
waits to see what move his neighbor is go- 
ing to make, and copies him or tries to 
anticipate him by getting in ahead. 
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If a man builds a house for himself he 
tries to satisfy his imagination. He con- 
structs each and every section in his mind 
first, then he goes ahead and has the builder 
mold into material forms these pictures in 
his mind. 

One of the first things that impressed me 
when I entered the Roycroft buildings at 
East Aurora, N. Y., was that here was one 
man whe had succeeded pre-eminently in 
putting his ideas into material forms. Is 
Elbert Hubbard successful? Has Elbert 
Hubbard to worry about what his compet- 
itors are doing? His business—and remem- 
ber that Hubbard is, first of all, a business 
man—is the expression of his own peculiar 
personality. 

Now, we don’t advocate that every bus- 
iness man should be an Elbert Hubbard ; 
that would be monotonous, and it would 
be exactly what men are trying to do today. 
Only, instead ‘of imitating Hubbard, each 
Mr. Brown is trying to do the same thing 
that Mr. Jones is doing. 


Imitation, the Source of Destructive 
Competition 

The cause of our trouble is not competi- 
tion, that is only the effect. The cause lies 
deeper. We don’t do that one thing that 
would put us above intense competition— 
that is, ruinous competition, where twenty 
men are trying to sell one man twenty 
makes of beds, identical in design and uni- 
formly below cost. Thus it is imitation, 
one man trying to outdo another along 
identical lines and with identical articles 
that lies at the bottom of and is the cause 
of deadly competition. 

In furniture, for instance, we frequently 
see men employing those individual imag- 
inative „qualities and putting themselves 
above competition. We see more attempts 
at special lines. We see the Berkey and 
Gays, the Karpens, the Mayhews and any 
number of others. 

In the automobile business the most еп- 
during successes are those who have created 
individual types of cars. 

'The man who merely imitates the other 
fellow's style, designs and methods of sell- 
ing can at best look for a second-rate suc- 
cess. Не is building on an unsound foun- 
dation. There is nothing about his line 
that will be especially attractive to people 
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in general, and so he has no insurance for 
the future. Не can simply hang around 
and send back the echo of the big man's 
thunder, and hold his basket for the over- 
flow that the big man starts in his own 
direction. 


How Imagination May Aid the 
Manufacturer 

You may say that the requirements and 
the limitations of your particular business 
prevent any great dissimilarity or varia- 
tion in designs and methods. 

I do not believe it. 

I believe that the possibilities are infinite. 

I believe that every one of us ought to 
put the stamp of his own personality on his 
business; he ought to assert his claims to 
recognition as an Oliver, a Simmons, a 
Foster. 

Each one of us has an individuality of 
his own. 

No one of us is doing himself justice 
to be following along some general line laid 
down by the common, unwritten. consent of 
all the others. 

Each manufacturer can infuse his person- 
ality into his business in any number of 
ways: into his designs, making them dis- 
tinctive, characteristic and individual. He 
can have his peculiar methods of market- 
ing; he can have every one of his represen- 
tatives be the embodiment of his own ideas; 
he can have his own scheme of publicity, 
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and if he has his own definite ideas about 
his product, he will have his peculiar sell- 
ing points, either in design or construction, 
that will differentiate his product from all 
others. 

There are any number of historical per- 
104$ to be represented. There are any num- 
ber of schools of art and architecture to be 
represented. The possibilities for the de- 
velopment of distinctive designs are as in- 
finite as are the ideas of men. 

What we lack is the imagination to con- 
ceive of them. We lack the force of char- 
acter to make our product individual. We 
are all given to imitation, to plagiarism, 
and when any one gets a good thing all the 
rest of us get up and cry, “Ме, too." 

Are we always to be so poor in ideas that 
none of us will rise above the dead level of 
mediocrity? We have no faith in ourselves 
as individuals. In spite of the fact that the 
product of nine out of ten factories are in 
appearance scarcely to be distinguished. 
More and more of us are narrowing our 
line down to hackneyed designs. Our lines 
are becoming so monotonously alike that 
one would almost suppose it were against 
the law to make anything new. 

А little imagination, the use of a few 
strong individual ideas so as to give our 
lines character, would be the best solution 
of a large amount of our competitive 
troubles. 


'The General in Command 


By MILTON BEJACH 
Advertising Manager The McCaskey Register Co. 


HE business army of today is mar- 
shalled under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Efficiency. The leader of this 
army demands of his followers what no 
other leader of any other army can demand. 
General Efficiency places in the hands 
of each of his followers the baton of a 
marshal. Each private in his army may 
win the equivalent of gold lace and braid, 
epaulets and stripes. 
'The requirements for promotion are few 
but severe. 
'They are summed up in the general or- 
ders: “Know what you're doing" and 
“get on your job.” 


Google 


'There have been cases where men won 
fame and fortune without knowing just 
what they were doing or without being on 
their jobs. These things happen exactly 
as some men find a gold mine or unexpect- 
edly receive a legacy. 

Тот Fitzgerald, the best loved executive 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad ever had, 
rose from telegraph operator to station 
agent, to train master, to division superin- 
tendent and general manager because he 
always knew what he was about and be- 


cause he was оп the job whenever and 


wherever it was necessary for him to be on 
it. Down in West Virginia they talk of 
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Fitzgerald as “The В. & О.” "That's a 
sample of the reward that comes to the 
man who knows what he's doing, why 
he's doing it and how well he's doing it. 

Arthur Brisbane made Hearst’s paper, 
made a fortune for himself and deathless 
fame in the newspaper business by being on 
his job. Brisbane eats, sleeps, dreams news- 
paper. 

His reward is $50,000 a year, the atten- 
tion of a few million Americans 365 days 
in the year and power greater than most 
kings. 

The best known advertising man in Am- 
erica failed in at least two places before he 
found his niche and filled it so well that he 
has crowded over into the next two or 
three. Я 

Не had а five-year contract with a ѕрес- 
ialty manufacturer, the biggest in the coun- 
try at that time. Three months after the 
contract was signed he was looking for 
another job. He tried the printing busi- 
ness and failed again. Then came a long 
enforced vacation and finally a job with 
another specialty manufacturer. 

In the six years that have elapsed since 
he took his last place he has landed with 
both feet and with a vengeance. His 
methods have been copied and with invar- 
iable success. His opinion is sought by 
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every man who writes advertising. His 
house looks on him as a wonder. Еуегу- 
thing he writes is sold before it is written. 
He made good in his last place by know- 
ing what he was about and by being on 
the job. 

I don't know him personally, but I want 
to. He's a good man to know. 


Another, his name is now on a few thou- 
sand automobiles, began as a specialty sales- 
man. He learned everything about his 
proposition and one day the president called 
him in and introduced him to the men in 
the office as the new sales manager. And 
the business boomed, his share of the profits 
made him a near millionaire. There came 
a day when he and the president could not 
agree, so he began a business for himself. 
Today he's the best known man in the 
automobile business, and growing richer. 


In every town and in every successful 
organization you will find men who have 
succeeded because they play the game ac- 
cording to the rules laid down, who put 
into every effort the best they have in-them, 
who are always on the job. 

No matter what your rank in the army 
under General Efficiency, to win the spurs 
you must earn them, by application, by 
study, work and by being on the job. 


An Interest in the Business 


By WILL H. BROWN 


THE best thing I can ask of an 
employe is to have him speak to an 
outsider of our company as “we.” When- 
ever an employe tells a friend that “We 
are doing so and so,” I take on fresh hope. 
I know that man has my interest at heart, 
realizes that I am carrying burdens and am 
depending upon him to help me. And I 
have yet to experience my first disappoint- 
ment in this trust. 


Perhaps you think I am advocating the 
golden-rule system. Call it what you like; 
I am sincere, and I believe that nothing 
will help us to improve, morally, indus- 
trially and in every way better than a gen- 
uine harmony, understanding and love 
between employer and employed. 
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Vital as it is to greet all strangers kindly, 
to go out of your way to assist them and 
to make them feel at home, it is of equally 
vital importance to treat those in your own 
employ in the same way. 

Don't be strangers with your own indus- 
trial family. 

Let us work together to make ours a 
place that offers a sympathetic hand to 
labor and makes a man feel glad and proud 
to be one of the laboring ranks. 

Every employer, of course, must work 
out his own salvation according to his 
peculiar, individual condition and needs. 

If this spirit is infused into our keen 


business competition our progress cannot be 
checked. 


THEL BARRYMORE is a successful 


actress. To see her, feel her, sense the 
beauty of her personality—to do this is to 
love her. You cannot help it. She com- 
mands it. You obey. But what is the fun- 
damental secret of her suc- 
cess? What has given her 
the great following she has 
won in less than a decade? 

It may be that if we find this reason we 
shall find the reason for the success of the 
star salesman, the great executive, the great 
writer, the lecturer and teacher whose au- 
diences are ever his to command. 

The reason, according to cold business 
notions, is a queer one. This is it: Love. 

Queer thing is love. Few know it as a 
business asset. Ethel Barrymore does. She 
lover her art, her work, her audiences, until 
art, work and human beings, through sheer 
power of attraction, give all that she asks 
of them. 

“There always stands out,” she says, “one 
beautiful fact—they’re out there—the peo- 
ple I have learned to love, the people I want 
to make love me, the dear, blessed folks 
who are going to help me illuminate the 
part. And they never fail me.” 


One day I said to a successful lecturer: 
“To me the meeting with a person is an 
adventure. Whenever I shake hands I look 
into the eyes of the other and say, mentally, 
‘I love you and want to give you my best.’ 
I have a notion that it sort of compels folks 
to like me when I approach them that 
way.’ 

“You have discovered one of my success 
secrets," the lecturer replied. “I never step 
onto the platform without spending a few 
moments in my dressing room speaking al- 
most those same words to the audience that 
awaits me. I know that this is one of the 


What the 
Audience 
Gives 
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reasons why I never fail to get a point: of 
contact.” 

And so I am wondering if your success 
would not be greater if you always ap- 
proached your daily task, your customers, 
your fellow employes, your business asso- 
ciates, your prospective customers—all 
things and all persons—with this mental 
message in your mind, "I love you and 
want to give you my best." 

There is a certain sweetness and elegance in 
“little deeds of kindness,” and in letting our 
best impulses have free play on common 
occasions.—Joseph May. 
HE main reason I have succeeded as an 
executive,” said a Chicago business man 
to me, "is, I think, due to the fact that I 
seldom allow a subordinate to catch me 
making a decision.” 
I looked my surprise. 


ones ышы "[ mean just that,” he 
Who Plan continued. “Let me illus- 


trate. My sales manager, let 
us suppose, comes in and asks my advice 
about a new sales plan he has formulated. 
He tells me just what he has planned to do. 
I listen and permit my face to reveal none 
of my thoughts, unless, perhaps, I nod en- 
couragement now and then. 

"No matter how bad the plan appears 
to me I never oppose it. I assume that the 
sales manager knows his department. I 
merely ask questions—ask them innocently, 
with an. I-merely-want-more-information 
attitude. І never appear as а critic, never 
say or do anything which puts the sales 
manager in the position of defending his 
plan. I ask my questions in such a way 
that oftentimes it happens that the sales 
manager makes a complete change of plan, 
my questions asked from the knowledge I 
possess of the business as a whole causing 
him to make answers which prove to him 
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conclusively that his first plan was wrong. 
When the plan is whipped into shape so 
that no questions I can ask will harm it I 
send the subordinate off with the feeling in- 
side of him that his ideas have been re- 
spected and that the plan he has is his own 
from beginning to end. 

"I want my subordinates to feel inde- 
pendent—to feel that kind of independence 
that sends them to me with their plans be- 
cause they know I am in sympathy with 
them and will back them up. They like 
to feel that the head of the house is back 
of them. It matters little to me who takes 
the cerdit for business building plans. Ш 
the plans build business and earn profits and 
there is harmony in the institution, I win 
the big result. 

“You will not find a single subordinate 
who thinks that I do the heavy thinking for 
this place. Yet, strange as it may seem to 
some business heads, [ am proud of that 
reputation, and shall remain proud so long 
as the business pays as well as it has paid 
under my policy in the past." 

One of the dearest thoughts to me in this— 
a real friend will never get away from me, 


or try to, or want to. Love does not kave 
to be fettered.— Anna К. Brown. 


W HY didn't you employ that man 
Rogers who wanted to work for 
ou”? I asked an employer recently. 

"Dll tell you," he answered. “Rogers 
was a fine sort of a fellow. There was 
nothing against his character, 
his ability, his appearance— 
in fact, to sum it up, he was 
all right in every way except 
one: He was not a true lover of men." 

“What do you mean by that"? I asked. 

"I mean that he was not a man who 
mixed," came the answer. “Folks didn't 
take to him. It happens that in our bus- 
iness we must have men who are popular, 
who are able to command the liking of 
those with whom they come in contact. We 
want men who have personalities that win 
friends, who are not exclusive, who actually 
make an effort to please even the most cas- 
ual acquaintance. 

“I knew that Rogers was in many ways 
an ideal sort of person, that folks, when 
they came to know him, liked him. But in 
our business we simply have to use men 
who make good on first appearance. To 
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use a theatrical expression, we want men 
who make good on the one-night stands as 
well as they do in stock, who know how to 
reach out for a man's hand and give it a 
grip and give him a look out of confident, 
friendly eyes and compel him to say in- 
stantly "You are all right and I like you 
and want to see more of you and know 
more about your proposition.’ 

"Any salesman, any business man who 
must come in contact with the public must 
be like Kipling's Kim, who was called, you 
will remember, *The Little Friend of All 
the World.' 

“The man who can make friends is 
blessed with a power that if applied with 
ordinary common sense will cárry him to 
success. То my way of thinking even the 
man who carries on all his business by 
mail must like people, must want to give 
himself to them, must love to mix with 
them. Unless he is of this kind I do not 
think he can write letters that will reac 
human hearts. tl 

"We are easily persuaded by those we 
like. The salesman is a persuader—that’s 
his business. That being true, he must be 
a man who, by power of personality, com- 
pels folks to like him. Fill in between 
what I have said and you'll understand 
why we could not hire Rogers." 


Heroism is simple and yet it is rare. Every- 
ome who does the best he cam із а hero.— 
John Billings. 


This I read in one of those great base- 
ball articles by Hughie Fullerton: "It may 
appear ridiculous to think that accomplish- 
ing the journey around three hundred and 
sixty feet of chalk-marked dirt can be re- 
duced to a science, but it has 
been, and to such an extent 
that the players figure it al- 
most in fractions of inches. 
A layman on the bases against professional 
players would have about as much chance 
of reaching the plate as a blind ‘cripple 
would have of threading the catacombs of 
Rome.” 

With bricklaying, iron moving, machine 
running and even baseball reduced to the 
simplicity of science, it is quite beyond my 
limited comprehension to understand just 
how any man dare have the courage to say 
——еуеп in the silence—that there is no such 
thing as the science of salesmanship and can- 
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not be, or that there can never be a science 
of advertising. 

The man who is a master of the science 
of salesmanship is he who makes other sales- 
men appear like the blind cripple in the 
Roman catacombs. 

'The baseball player leaves nothing to 
chance. Every moment of time saved, every 
inch of ground covered, every throw, every 
movement is governed by science. And the 
truly scientific ball player is the truly eff- 
cient ball player. It seems a small thing, 
but even such a small matter as whether 
the man bat left or right-handed may often 
determine the fate of a team. Half of the 
major league batters hit left-handed, be- 
cause by so doing they gain a few inches of 
ground and a flying start. Yet this small 
advantage over the right-handed batter may 
enable a man to reach first. 

In salesmanship it is often-the small thing 
that lands the order, that gets the business, 
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that makes a man a success or a failure. 
Surely salesmanship is quite as important 
a game as baseball, and surely salesmen 
should welcome gladly any coaching, any 
advice, any help which will enable them to 
play like major leaguers. 
It is not enough to be industrious; зо are 


the ants. What are you industrious about ?— 
Thoreau. . 


ARDINAL GIBBONS has six rules 
that he recommends to all who would 
live long and happily. Although given by 
a celergyman, they are worth much to the 
business man and salesman. The cardinal 
advises us, first, to preserve 
an equal and tranquil dispo- 
sition; second, eat and drink 
moderately and regularly; 
third, take a reasonable amount of outdoor 
exercise daily; fourth, keep occupied ; fifth, 
take a sufficient amount of repose and sleep ; 
sixth, be cheerful. 


Six 
Rules 


'The Song of Hope 


By C. FIRST JOHNSON 


OU are blessed with reason, desire, 

courage, energy and perseverance. 

'These make you the sole architect of 
your own future—the actual builder of 
your own self; and you may build as you 
will. This is true even though you may 
now be in the mud and scum of things— 
down in the blackest depths of despair. 
"There is always a possibility for you, if you 
are conscious of the something singing, sing- 
ing the song of Hope. 

Were it not for Hope, most of us would 
give up life's race now and settle down to 
a state of indifference—we would quit and 
die. But Success—that elusive something 
that seems always to be a little beyond our 
grasp—is the magnet that draws us on, and, 
backed by Hope and Desire, we struggle 
on to attain the Goal. 

Hope is a desire of something good, ac- 
companied with a strong Belief that it is 
attainable. Hope alone will not suffice; 
there must be Belief. There must be 
the firm conviction that the object of 
our hope is attainable. There must be 
the do-or-die determination to weave 
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realities from the material of our dreams. 

Someone has said there is no use hoping 
for better days. It is this man's mental at- 
titude that is responsible for his position 
and environment. "This class of the human 
race is endowed with a hundred per cent 
capability but is absolutely satisfied with a 
five per cent achievement. There Is use 
in hoping. The man without Hope in his . 
heart is standing in the way of his own ad- 
vancement—in the path of his own progress. 
If you would move from where you are— 
if you would go in the right direction— 
you must have back of your hope Faith— 
an unswerving, unchangeable, unshakable 
faith—the kind that moves every barrier 
between you and your goal. 


Back of the toiling and thinking and 
planning that has given to the world its 
greatest luxuries and necessities is the 
quality of Hope that inspires to renewed 
courage and greater effort. For a truth 
the reason men do not accomplish more is 
because they do not Hope more. The 
world honors the man with Hope enough 
to stick until he arrives. 


A New Заепсе—“СБагасег Analysis" 


By E. W. ROBINSON 
Bookkeeper for the Stetson Shoe Company of Boston 


tention a new science that has to do 
with a very old subject, “Mankind.” 

“The proper study of mankind is man,” 
and all writers, from grave to gay, have 
written on the subject, yet it is still one of 
which we know the least. 

Anatomists tell us all about our con- 
stituent parts, psychologists explain the 
workings of our minds, anthropologists tell 
of our’ antecedents and theologists have 
heretofore foretold our future state, though 
hedging considerably nowadays. But how 
many of us observing a newcomer in our 
midst can tell just what manner of man 
he is? 

Men have studied the animals that are 
useful to us, and can tell from their ap- 
pearance about what their value is. Wheth- 
er they are sound and kind and sensible, or 
mean and tricky; whether their power of 
endurance is great or small—in short, how 
much they are good for. | 

How valuable it would be to us if we 
could as well size up a person. 

'This is what the new science claims to 
do, the science of character analysis. 


Character Analysis In the Home 


'There is scarcely any position or voca- 
tion in life where we are not constantly 
meeting and using or serving others. 

Some rare minds have naturally the keen- 
ness and insight necessary to estimate peo- 
ple. We have read how Harriman chose 
his assistants by the shape of their heads 
and faces. His keen observation and fac- 
ulty of profiting by experience had formu- 
lated a science for him which he knew was 
trustworthy. But the majority of us, how 
we get taken in, how surprised we some- 
times are at the way new acquaintances 
develop! 

Character Analysis teaches that we may 
estimate a person's mental and physical 
equipment, his ordinary attitude of mind, 
his particular abilities and disabilities and 
special characteristics of any kind. 

That а child's inherited traits can be so 
accurately determined that any careful stu- 


T HERE has lately come ta our at- 
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dent of the Science can tell almost at a 
glance how to get along with him, how to 
choose his studies, what physical, mental 
or moral weakness to guard against, what 
positive traits must be restrained and what 
negative ones must be developed, if he is 
to make the best of his future. 

It takes some parents a long time to dis- 
cover these things, and some never do. 

What a comfort to some mother to know 
why it is that her Richard will not be 
content with toys, books or his own big 
yard, like Willie Jones across the street, 
but demands for the scene of his activities 
no less than the adjacent square mile of 


land, with all the improvements and appur- 


tenances thereunto belonging or appertain- 
ing. 
The New Science in the School 


How helpful for the teacher who now 
racks her brain for months for some way of 
getting along with certain pupils, to be 
able to look her class over at the beginning 
of the year and say to herself, "Now, these 
children will have to hear with their ears 
everything they will ever learn; a printed 
page makes no impression on them but a 
terrible drowsiness. These other children 
will learn best by the sense of sight; give 
them concrete demonstrations of facts and 
they will remember them. These boys 
must be given things to think out; they will 
become absorbed in it. Some are соп- 
scientious and trustworthy, some are ap- 
pealed to by their pride," and so оп. 

Character Analysis says that a parent, 
teacher, preacher or reformer is danger- 
ously incompetent as long as he is ignorant 
of the elements composing the human char- 
acter and their brain areas and manifesta- 
tions, as if one should try to practice sur- 
gery knowing nothing of anatomy. 

In all lines of business it is claimed that 
a knowledge of this Science will enable the 
employer to pick men and women specially 
fitted for their work. 

Many of the up-to-date schools of bus- 
iness, salesmanship, etc., are teaching some- 
thing of this. 
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I notice that Frederick W. Taylor, in his 
principles of scientific management, makes 
the choosing.of men naturally fitted for the 
work one of the first requisites. | 


How many men and women there are, 
discontented, unhappy, almost failures, just 
because they are in the wrong place! I 
am speaking now of men and women who 
work. Those who have nothing they must 
do are perhaps most discontented of all. 


It makes nearly all the difference be- 
tween happiness and unhappiness, success 
and failure, whether one is doing some- 
thing he can do well and enjoys doing or 
something he sees others doing twice as 
well. 

It seems a pity to take a man who can 
hardly keep still when he is asleep and tie 
him to an office chair for eight or nine 
hours a day. 


'There are a lot of that kind there. Is 
it surprising that you catch them some- 
times with a "far-away" look in their eyes, 
'day-dreaming: of something they wish they 
were doing—it may be anything from steam 
engines to getting in the hay? But as it is 
they are making the best of the office chair 
by hoping that sometime, somehow— 


Character Analysis in Choosing a Mate 


In approaching strangers to get their 
favorable consideration of some matter how 
it will simplify the task to know that this 
man can be depended upon for a generous 
sum by appealing to his public spirit and 
benevolence; that another must be shown 
the personal benefit he is to get; that an- 
other will do something towards it if it is 
impressed upon him that so-and-so, and so- 
and-so have contributed. 

This science shows why a man is what 
he is, and knowing the reason why, we 
cannot help but be more sympathetic. The 
ability to understand people would save 
us from much trouble, anxiety, financial 
loss and real suffering. 

Take the case of John Henry. By his 
ability and industry he has arrived at that 
financial state where he feels justified in 
having a modest little home of his own. 

His struggle to attain this state has left 
him little time to consider girls, but now 
that he does so, he remembers Geraldine, 
. blue-eyed, fluffy-haired, vivacious, the life 
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of the occasional picnics and parties he has 
attended. 

Notwithstanding the fact that his fre- 
quent calls leave him dazed by the gaiety 
and irresponsibility she and her friends dis- 
play, he argues that any woman after mar- 
riage settles down to keeping house. 

His business reputation, prospects and air 
of determination soon settle the matter, but 
alas! when too late, he realizes that the 
peace and serenity that have spelled home 
to him are totally obscured by the dust their 
pace has raised. 

Now, Character Analysis says he should 
have known that she was excitable, change- 
able, wanting one thing today, another to- 
morrow, and something doing every day, 
and that his ideal of a quiet home with 
some good books, a little music and only an 
occasional whirl in society, did not agree 
with her ideal at all. 

Then there was poor, old Dr. Benevo- 
lent, whose adopted son forged a cashier’s 
check. The truth was that boy had a roof- 
shaped head, pointed ears, shifty, yellow 
eyes, thieving fingers, he toed in when walk- 
ing, and his areas of acquisitiveness and se- 
cretiveness were abnormal. He was born 
a thief, but nobody knew it. He did not 
know it himself. 


A Society of Character Analysts 


Some one man has said that language 
was invented to conceal our thoughts, but 
one might as well keep still if a Character 
Analyst is near, for he says he can tell us 
why we think our thoughts. © 

Boston has had many queer societies and 
cults who have advocated many queer be- 
liefs, but the society that meets once a 
month to discuss their work and progress 
in Character Analysis is certainly unique. 
It is called the Blackford Humanics 
Union, taking it$ name from Dr. Katherine 
M. H. Blackford, formulator of the Science 
of Character Analysis. Its fifty or sixty 
members are all business men and women, 
they are not all faddists nor theorists, they 
are people of individuality; for they are not 
afraid of being laughed at for trying some- 
thing new. And they are not waiting to 
see what the other fellow is going to do 
about it. They attend the meetings be- 
cause they think it helps them in their 
business. Sometimes it is an experience 
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meeting, sometimes they talk about their 
children "till it has been moved that it be 
called a father's meeting (there being con- 
siderably more men than women.) But 
they believe in this new science, they try to 
find its weak points as well as the strong 
ones, some of them came to scoff but re- 
mained to pay, some are more expert than 
others in applying it, but all are satisfied 
that it teaches truth never taught or used 
before. 

They waste little time arguing with a 
skeptic, they just tell him to take the seat 
up front and they will show him. 

An incident at one of their meetings 
which I attended was interesting. 

An old man was there for analysis, he 
was eighty-four years old and we were 
told to say just what we thought for he 
was almost entirely deaf. After twenty 
minutes discussion, it was decided that he 
was deficient in intellectuality, that he had 
led a roving life and would not be attached 
to any particular locality or home; that he 
was a pretty good judge of human nature, 
that he wanted money and applause more 
than anything else, and would not be over 
scrupulous about giving value received. 
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The general opinion of the class was that he 
ought to be in the show business. — ' 

'These conclusions were put on a black- 
board back of him, but were worded a little 
more mildly than I have put them. 

He finally noticed that the class was 
looking at something back of him and 
turned his head. When he read the con- 
clusions, he looked bewildered for a mom- 
ent, scratched his head and then began to 
laugh. 

Dr. Blackford, who usually takes charge 
of this part of the work, then asked him to 
tell us of about himself; he asked to be ex- 
cused a few minutes and when he returned 
he wore an acrobat's costume. Не said he 
could show us what he was better than he 
could tell us and he did. "When he had 
performed all the stunts he was not too 
stiff to do, he told us that he had been in 
the show business from childhood with all 
sorts of traveling troops. 

When time and usage prove this Science 
to be accurate and reliable, and we can 
learn, thus to measure ourselves and the 
other fellow, it will make more than a mere 
ripple on the surface, it will prove a mighty 
agent to help solve the many industrial and 
social problems now confronting us. 


L'esprit du Corps 


By O. G. VOGT 


HE great General Napoleon Bona- 

_ parte said once: “An army travels 

on its stomach!” А sales force 

mostly travels on its wits. The careless 

salesman is a jobless salesman in short 
time. 

You live off the energy of your brain 
carburetor. If it fails to work, create and 
scheme, your engine of force will be slow 
to move the structure of business. 

If it is not continually oiled with new 
ideas and brain building thought it will 
rust, rot and rattle. 

You may have all the advantages of edu- 
cation, sales records and still be no useful 
link in the chain of the salesforce. 

А chain is as strong as its weakest link. 
A sales organization as powerful as its 
poorest salesman. 

À few men busy and working while two 
men sleep at their posts might spoil an en- 
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tire campaign. Not until Blucher appeared 
on the scene with relief was the Battle of 
Waterloo decided. 


A few bright stars make no bright even- 
ing. I takes a whole firmament lit up and 
the moon in his corner to make us think of 
heaven. 


One single little success is no success. It 
takes continued victory to be a power. 


You might drill one man, stir him to 
proper action, and enthuse him with the 
fire of service but it takes many fighting 
soldiers to win a battle. 


Good fellowship among the force, just 
dealings with all, favoritism to none, a 
helping hand to the weak; encouragement 
to the strong; a boost to the climber; a lift 
to the slipping, is what makes a force of 
strong, bright, active, happy, co-operative 
workers. 
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Extracts from the Actual Correspondence between the Sales Manager of the George F. 
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Wasted Experience 

From a General Letter to the Sales Force 

(D ONITEMELATE -4 you have in- 

formed yourself regarding it—the 
moral and physical development of the hu- 
man race during the past four thousand 
years. Weigh the vast experience of the 
untold millions that have lived before and 
try to imagine how often the same exper- 
ience has been met and solved anew through 
those years. It is a cycle of largely wasted 
experience. 

Then to consider what the race has un- 
dergone, what the past generations learned 
regarding right living, how and what to 
eat and drink, regarding exercise, sleep, 
work—their mental, physical and moral ex- 
perience, reveals a startling condition of 
human inefficiency. 

A short time spent with the old philis- 
ophers and historians will show that we 
still go on learning, through costly and 
wastéful experience, a million things that 
were known before. Each child even, in- 
stead of profiting by the experience of its 
parents and continuing from where its 
parents left off, begins all over again just 
where the parents started and gets very 
little farther, if as far. 

Compare civilized man and his oppor- 
tunity with the uncivilized man of today. 
What is the advance, considering the oppor- 
tunities of both? Look at the inefficient 
and wasteful conduct of businesses, public 
institutions, jails, hospitals, schools, homes 
for the aged. Observe the food we con- 
sume, the places where we live, the way we 
amuse ourselves, the lack of civic and busi- 
ness cleanliness and honesty. 
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Company, San Francisco, and a Live Organization of Business Builders 


All this is paid for by mental and ner- 
vous strain and waste on the part of each 
individual—and all waste of this kind 
means waste of life itself. 


If we were competent and looked at this 
brief span of life squarely we should profit 
by the past experience of the race, do the 
right thing at the right time, and by so 
doing think what could be done to get 
more out of life. 

Efficient working means efficient living— 
to get the most out of life with the least 
waste and lost motion, not the least effort, 
for only those who do something worth 
while really live. The other fellow exists 
like the flea on the dog’s back, and being 
conscious knows it. 


Look at the rearing of the children and 
how they are allowed to neglect that which 
is most important—their physical welfare. 
How much do we know about ourselves? 

Next our moral appreciation—again our 
day’s work—our attitude toward our fel- 
low-men. 

The whole problem of life and work 
is in need of more earnest thought and ac- 
tive effort on the part of each individual 
today. It is in the air to do better—to im- 
prove. Do your part and help the work 
along. It is well worth while to help make 
man more efficient—particularly yourself. 


My Message to You 
From a General Letter to the Sales Force 
W ou appear to overlook the fact that 
you are weak on the same items as last 
year, and it is a condition that must be 
remedied. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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All progress calls for continued effort 
“to do more and better work’’—accomplish 
more. Мг. Chesterton says, “If you leave 
a white post alone it will soon be a black 
post. If you particularly want it to be 
white you must always be painting it 
again." 

We, of course, as human beings, cannot 
be tperfect"—but. we can certainly strive 
to do better—improve ourselves and the 
product of our effort—but this means 
change—new ways—added effort—always 
"Repainting with white paint," as it were. 

You could sell more of the items men- 
tioned in the telegram, a lot more—if you 
had to. You are probably getting in the 
habit of selling the lines the trade buy 
from you. | 

Of course, that's putting it rather 
straight—and you say that there are ex- 
cuses? Why, brother, even our competitors 
and their salesmen have the same reasons 
why they don't sell. 

Its not by accepting the excuses, re- 
membering the faults or by looking for 
easier things—or believing what the trade 
tell you, that business is created, developed 
and maintained. Hang the weak points for 
a change—make the other fellow see the 
strong points in your favor. 

Last year—and in years gone before, with 
a weaker, less experienced organization— 
you grew in both advertising and selling 
departments—always doing a larger bus- 
iness and with fewer lines. 

You are now stopping a part of the 1911 
parade and it costs you $ $. You have 
had much harder propositions to master in 
the past and did so. Why not now? 

I found in football—in boxing—in 
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win—when it looked "hardest," I always 
used my "head" and "both hands," made 
sure and to spare. 

We will in future establish many higher 
sales records than ever in the past—you 
win if we do. The 1911 records are be- 
ing created now. 

You have your part in this work—your 
territory to make produce its full return— | 
you wouldn't accept your own excuses 
from me if I were in your place. Now 
would you? 

It all sums up in this—are we compe- 
tent to judge of what we have—could we 
as retailers sell the line over our own 
counter, please our patrons and make 
money? Yes, each one of them. 


Then carry the message— possibly you 
don't know the message. If. you do the 
trade will buy—enthuse, and “educate” 
your enthusiasm, use more "White Paint.” 

We have had it too easy on some lines. 
You are probably soft. May the supply of 
"hard ones" keep up with you until you 
are trained for still greater work. 

You can't find the easy thing and become 
"settled." It's either the "scrap heap" or 
"progress with increasing results." 

I'm for results every time and will go a 
long way to help if you “holler” for result- 
producing assistance, not that other “old, 
old stuph." Why, I tried to use it myself 
until I woke up that orders beat letters 
about hard times, poor trade, slow sellers, 
competitors, and the rest of the "Classic 
stuph" when one wanted dollars and con- 
gratulations. : 

It should be a matter of "pride" and 
"pleasure" to aspire to do—and then to do 


breaking colts—or selling goods—that the it. Still, а "Mental Kick" sometimes 
"hardest effort" is just before one begins to — helps. 

ED | 
| By varied discipline man slowly learns | 
his part in what the Master Mind has 
planned. —NATHAN HASKELL DOLE | 


+ 
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Scientific Service in Selling Light 


By CLARENCE L, LAW, of the New York Edison Company 


The following is taken from a lecture by 
Mr. Law on Salesmanship—l1ts Relation to 
Illuminating Engineering. To .such of our 
readers as are actually selling the product of 
electric generators the practical suggestions 
made will be serviceable just as they stand. 
| To all other salesmen they will be suggestive 
of similar ways of serving their own patrons. 
The lecture ts splendidly illustrative of the 
| truth that salesmanship has ceased to be a 

mere struggle to dispose of as much product 
as possible, and has become, instead, a highly 
sctentific profession, the immediate aim of 
which is to render efficient service that will 
‚ win the confidence and make permanent the 
satisfaction of the buyer—always looking 
г to the profit of the seller, of course.—Editor's 
Note. 


TAKE it that you gentlemen are most 
interested ih salesmanship as it applies 
to illuminating engineering. 

Illuminating engineering may be di- 
vided into two classes: 

First, the. scientist who follows the 
branch of science that deals with purely 
the physiological, psychological and aes- 
thetic, endeavoring continually to place it 
upon a higher and broader plane, which 
necessitates endless research work and ex- 
periments. 

Second, the commercial illuminating 
engineer, representing manufacturers and 
central stations. The latter is the one in 
whom we are most interested. His field is 
broader than that of the pure scientist, for 
he must plan systems on the basis of ећ- 
ciency and economy, working under condi- 
tions that are sometimes most difficult and 
not at all times ideal for obtaining satis- 
factory results. 

'There is one very conclusive and prac- 
tical reason why the purely commercially 
inclined engineer should require a broad 
knowledge of the work for his own protec- 
tion. 

With the introduction of more or less 
scientific principles into the use of artificial 
light, central stations showed interest in 


the subject because they thought they saw, ` 


through the introduction of such ideas, 
means of retaining dissatisfied customers, 
and likewise eliminating competitors. 
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The illuminating engineer should act as 
salesman for the central station. 


'The Salesman Engineer a Business 
Builder 

Within the past few years we have found 
him almost indispensable. With his fund 
of knowledge he can secure new business; 
he can present material showing that, with 
the new low energy lighting units, a more 
efficient system can be maintained. Не 
can also demonstrate all the most advanced 
ideas of applying light that make one form 
of illumination more desirable than another. 

The illuminating engineer can also play 
a most important part by holding business. 

It frequently happens that when some 
merchant or manufacturer is dissatisfied 
with either his lights or his bills, the root 
of trouble is a poorly arranged lighting 
system. This is apt to happen, among old 
customers, whose wiring was installed be- 
fore the possibilities of electric illumina- 
tion and the introduction of the modern 
lighting units were well developed. At 


‘this juncture the central station should pro- 


cure the services of the illuminating en- 
gineer who can make a study of the con- 
ditions with a view to producing better re- 
sults in decreasing current consumption and 
increasing illumination. 

Frequently the retaining of old business 
leads directly to producing a demand for 
new. For instance, a customer of the New 
York Edison Company, who had been using 
electricity to light an old-fashioned eight- 
story office building, had been complaining 
of both his bills and lighting arrangement. 

The illuminating engineer called and 
offered to submit to the customer plans and 
estimates for an entire rearrangement, at 
the same time guaranteeing a certain reduc- 
tion in the monthly bills. The change was 
made, and the customer was delighted with 
his new and better lighting. The cost of 
re-wiring, new lamps, and reflectors, was 
overcome many times by saving in current 
during the first year. As a result of the 
pains taken with him, this customer a few 
months later sent the plans for а new 
twelve-story office building he was erect- 
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ing, to the illuminating engineer to plan 
the lighting system. 

This was accomplished to the, satisfac- 
tion of the customer, and he signed a light- 
ing contract for the new building. This 
is a very frequent occurrence. 

I might say here, the New York Edison 
Company maintains a Bureau for the pur- 
pose of designing and, to a degree, main- 
taining large installations. The customer 
has only to submit floor plans and the 
scheme for lighting and wiring is designed 
and submitted. 

. Where dissatisfaction is felt with elec- 
tric lighting, the probability is that the 
fault lies with a poor system of lighting 
rather than from the central station service. 
Within the last few months two large 
banks in the downtown financial district 
learned decisively that their trouble came 
not from the poor service, but as the result 
of their poor lighting layout. In each of 
these cases thirty per cent saving was ef- 
fected by changing the lighting scheme. 
The Purpose Not to Decrease Bills 
but to Increase Efficiency 

The illuminating engineer in going over 
a building where the lighting system is un- 
satisfactory, does not talk generalities, but 
is able to state figures as to just where and 
how great economies can be effected. 

The expert engineer can estimate to 
within a very small margin how bills would 
run under the system that he designs. 

The cutting down of bills is not the only 
value of the illuminating engineer as a 
salesman. The situation is not that many 
customers object to paying their bills, but 
they do want the best possible returns for 
their money. . 

With the introduction of the low energy 
lighting units, short-sighted business men 
thought they saw the central station threat- 
ened with destruction. But what really 
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happened was this: The man whose 
monthly lighting bill had been thirty dollars 
learned that it could be cut down to twenty 
dollars by the use of Mazda lamps, but he 
did not therefore declare henceforth only 
twenty dollars for light. On the contrary, 
his attitude was, "If you can give me as 
much light as I am now getting for twenty 
dollars, what can you give for thirty dol- 
lars?” 

With that he added a sign, or improved 
the illumination in his window, or put an 
arc lamp over his doorway. In other words, 
he said, "Let there be more light for the 
same cost rather than the same light for 
less cost." 

The cheapening of the cost of the newer 
types of lamps means that their use is going 
to be increased. With this increased use, 
do not let their actual value get beyond 
us. Let us continue their use up to the 
highest standard possible, always increas- 
ing their use, with a view to improving 
conditions. 

The successful salesman-engineer, in co- 
operation with the central station, will not 
devote his energies exclusively to decreas- 
ing bills, but will rather increase the light- 
ing standard even to the extent of increas- 
ing bills, if necessary. 

The merchant does not regard his light- 
ing solely from the standpoint of efficiency. 
'To him illumination has both an advertis- 
ing and an aesthetic value; successful light- 
ing to him will not be that which costs 
him little, but that which brings him the 
best returns for the money invested. Fine 
illumination means to him a display that 
will make his store attractive as possible, 
and yet not exceed the limits of conserv- 
atism; that will draw and hold customers, 
and that will make his competitors and 
neighbors reach his standard, which ulti- 
mately results in benefit to all. 


Be at war with your vices, at peace with 


your neighbors, and let every new year 
find you a better man.— Benjamin Franklin 
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'The Sense of Social Responsibility 


By W. H. TENNYSON 


IFE in general is on the upgrade. 
Men in some degree seem to realize 
the great truth that he who serves 

best profits most in those things that are 
worth while. Many are making the motive 
power of their lives the thought of service 
rather than the thought of material suc- 
cess.and are thereby happier and better 
workers. 

Success and happiness are analogous in 
some respects. Both, like the “Вше Bird," 
can be achieved in their fullest.sense in- 
directly only. 

He who strives for success as such can 
never attain it fully, just as he who strives 
directly for happiness never learns the true 
meaning of the word. 

'The big men know these things; and the 
others are learning that to be happy—to be 
successful—one must get out of one's self 
so to speak, and that he serves himself most 
nobly by serving others to the best of his 
ability. 

Who Is to Blame? 


Some, however, are learning very slowly. 
Progress in some directions is almost dis- 
hearteningly slow. 

When we hear of an awful disaster like 
the one in the great City of New York 
last March, which caused the deaths in a 
few minutes of nearly one hundred and 
fifty women and girls, we wonder if after 
all there is much real progress in the gen- 
eral sense of social responsibility. 

'The property loss occasioned by fire in 
these United States is awful, but when 
terrible loss of life is added to property loss 
the nation is staggered— temporarily. 

Last November, twenty-six women and 
girls lost their lives and as many more were 
seriously injured—several for life—as the 
direct result of a factory fire in Newark. 
'The Coroner's Jury declared that no one 
was criminally responsible. Some опе 
there was, however, who was morally re- 
sponsible. 

'Then a few months later, a similar al- 
beit more horrible disaster occurred less 
than ten miles away from the scene of the 
Newark disaster. Why were not the 
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warnings heeded? New York knew of 
Newark's tragedy, and New York followed 
1t. 

There is no excuse for such tragedies. 
We may pretend that they cannot be helped 
because business demands must be obeyed, 
but we really can't fool ourselves with any 
such balm. 

We as a nation boast of equality, of de- 
mocracy, of freedom. 

We call ourselves enlightened, civilized, 
God-fearing. Yet in a few minutes, in 
Newark, two dozen young lives can be 
snuffed out in as many minutes for no rea- 
son at all, save lack of humane precau- 
tions against fire. Then, three months 
later, in the Metropolis of the Nation, the 
tragedy can be repeated with added horror. 
What city is free from the danger of an- 
other such disaster to-day? 

No one criminally responsible? 

'That won't do. We know full well that 
some one is to blame.  Frankly, who 
among us can claim the he is guiltless? 

Newark offered its sacrifice without 
avail. 

Why? 

Wasn't that enough? 

Was it so soon forgotten? 

Has the New York disaster, a second 
terrible lesson, had any widespread effect? 


What Is True Success? 


There are in this country hundreds of 
factories (ask the chief of your own Fire 
Department whether or not this is so) 
where a similar catastrophe, under unfavor- 
Roc circumstances, might result in case of 

re. 

'The great need is protection—safety de- 
vices, adequate means of escape in case of 
emergency, fire-proof construction in fac- 
tories, etc. 

There are many factories where there 
are no modern safety devices, where the 
means of escape in case of fire are woefully 
inadequate, where the construction is not 
fire-proof. In these factories thousands of 
women and girls are employed. Dire 
necessity compels them to earn their livli- 
hood in this way. They know the dangers, 
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but they take the risks, because they feel 
that they must. 

Our social conditions drive women to 
work for their living; and the greed for 
money, the misdirected desire for material 
success denies them protection against 
terrible death. 


It is not work that kills, but the struggle 
against overwhelming difficulties. 

It is a damnable shame that such condi- 
tions should exist in these United States. 

Why do they? 

Is there not sense of social responsibility 
sufficient to provide proper protection ? 

Has the rage of pursuit for material 
success meant the hardening of the social 
feelings, the extinguishment of the spirit of 
brotherhood, to such an extent that calami- 
ties such as these leave us cold and un- 
moved after the first shock has passed ? 

It was Mr. W. J. Ghent who said that 
the "rage of pursuit" for material gain 
regardless of cost to others means "the 
clouding and darkening of the social vision 
by which a people live and become great." 


Your Responsibility and Mine 


'The world is a better place in which to. 


live than it was a hundred years ago, but 
conditions are far from ideal. We must 
strive, we must fight, we must learn that 
the commercial definition of success as "the 
attainment or the state of attainment of 
: high places and rich rewards—regardless 
of cost to others," is wrong, dead wrong. 

Success is not measured wholly by mater- 
ial attainments. : 

Unless advance in circumstances, in 
power and in riches, is accompanied pace 
for pace by an advance in intelligence and 
feeling, there is no true success. We must 
remember the national motto: “Е Pluri- 
bus Unum." 

But of what use are articles like this un- 
less backed by action? Each one of us in 
a big sense is his brother's keeper, is his 
sister's keeper. 

True success comes only through ser- 
vice. 

'There are things that no amount of 
money can buy, there are losses that no 
amount of money can арреазе. 
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А dollar won at the risk of another's 
life can not be used in the building of suc- 
cess. 

Let each one of us do his individual share: 
in the great work of building up all for 
the sake of each. 


Confidence the Basis of Trade 
By Orville Allen 
THAT confidence is the basis of business 
is fast becoming a recognized fact the 
world over. And to the. man that has,that 
light, he will see things every day of his 
life that will more. forcibly impress him 
of its absolute power. 
Confidence is, in fact, the foundation of 
life, as well as the foundation of business, 


„because our life is our business, or should be. 


'The value of confidence was put to me 
the other day in this wise: А friend of 
mine was telling of a proposition he had to 
put before the people and as he explained it, 
it would fill a long-felt want and render a 
great service to the entire world. “Why,” 
I asked him, "don't you drop the common- 
place things you are doing and put your 
proposition before the people and reap your 
rewards—money and otherwise?" 

“That question," he said, “has been asked 
me before, and this is the answer I have 
given others and will give you: Ш the 
people had enough confidence in me and 
my.proposition, even though the proposi- 
tion and myself were a fake from start to 
finish, it would be worth millions in money 
to me and perpetuate my name. And even 
though my proposition is right, which it is, 
and [ can give it to them so it will render 
a great and lasting service, yet as they lack 
confidence, it is worth nothing to me until 
I can get the money and the help to put 
the facts before them, in such a convincing 
way, that they will believe it—will have 
confidence." 

As to his proposition, it may or may not 
be al] he claims for it, but as to the value of 
confidence, he is absolutely right. | 


Who gives to whom hath naught been 
given, his gift in need, though small in- 
deed, as is the grass-blade's wind-blown 
seed, is large as earth and rich as heaven.— 
W hittier. 


'The Metabolism of Business 


By FRED G. KAESSMANN 


is associated with things physiological. 

We instinctively think of the human 
body, think of the marvelous changes which 
serve to build up and carry away. The 
more one thinks of it the more marvelous it 
all seems. 


'To the millions, the larger part of whom 
have never heard of the word "metabolism," 
all is accepted as a matter of course, unless 
sickness should set in. 

It is probably because of this careless dis- 
regard of what is going on that so few busi- 
ness men note the movements of their 
business other than through the balance 
sheet. If the profit gets larger all is well. 
If the profits grow smaller there is disap- 
pointment or fear—depending upon the size 
of the shrinkage. 

Still, there is such a thing as “The Me- 
tabolism of Business," as any alert observer 
can quickly demonstrate. And the larger 

*the business the easier this constant change 
can be noted. 


Use. the word ‘‘metabolism” 


Keeping Up to Concert Pitch 


Take a great railroad system. If the men 
of such a system could always be kept up to 
concert pitch, the earnings, large as they 
may be now, would be still larger. 

'The same can be said of any number of 
large industrial plants. 


But, there's the rub, the men cannot be 
kept up to concert pitch, and, worse still, in 
very many plants no effort is made to keep 
them there. "Whatever services are deliv- 
ered are accepted as the attainable. 


. The manager or managers believe that 
the "average" governs—that some men nat- 
urally will do their best, and that others, 
again, will shirk as opportunity offers. 
"These managers aim to eliminate the shirk- 
ers as rapidly as possible, but it is a slow 
grind, and, in these days of strong unions, 
not always the easiest thing of accomplish- 
ment. 

Now, the writer claims no great degree 
of originality in comparing the workings of 
the human body with the workings of 
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bodies of men. While he has never seen 
the term so applied before, he has seen, 
plainly, that some managers plainly recog- 
nize the operation of such a law. 


Take, for instance, the western railroad 
president who has his officers meet the em- 
ployes every so often to discuss matters of 
importance to both railroad and employes. 
This man evidently realizes that in these 
meetings there is profit. He sees that the 
men have become imbued with a better 
spirit. He sees, too, in the yearly earnings, 
that it has paid him to take the employes 
into his confidence. 

Plainly these meetings pay. 

The closer relationship of employer and 
employes is a profitable investment in every 
way. 

Many valuable ideas come to the road as 
a consequence, the men in command show 
greater consideration for those under them, 
with resulting better records for themselves, 
accomplished with less worry and trouble. 


The Value of Meetings with Employes 


Were you, though—and here is the point 
—to ask these railroad officials what it is 
that keeps the efficiency high, the chances 
are that you would be told, “The meetings 
that we hold at regular intervals with the 
employes.” Furthermore, this would be 
true. That is, it would describe the con- 
crete thing—though not the principle. 

The principle, in fact, is nothing but a 
sort of metabolism, a constant building up 
and tearing down of the working machine, 
today higher, because of the ‘spiritual tonic 
brought by yesterday’s meeting, tomorrow 
lower because of the slow wearing away of 
the stimulating tonic. 

Where regular meetings are held, or 
other means of keeping up the efficiency em- 
ployed, this lowering of working tone never 
becomes particularly appreciable, but where 
no such meetings are held, and where no 
other means are used to keep employes up to 
highest efficiency, one finds a marked deteri- 
oration from the possible standard. 
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Why? 

Because the process is all of*the tearing 
down kind; of the katabolic, of regressive 
metamorphism. Nothing is done to bring 
about improvement, except, perhaps, the 
"hurry up" of overseers, but this is in the 
line of certain poisonous drugs at times ad- 
ministered to human beings, and of which 
a little is a great sufficiency. 


The Wearing Away of the Effect 


Every order issued by a management, 
direct or through subordinates, carries with 
it the intention of raising efficiency. 
Usually, too, unless flagrantly vicious, these 
orders serve their purpose—for a while. 
For а while, understand, please, and nothing 
could show more plainly the constant tend- 
ency towards a lowering of standards. 


'The writer well remembers an order 
issued to the trainmen of an eastern rail- 
road. This order instructed these men to 
announce, upon reaching a terminal, just 
prior to the train's coming to a stop, “Раѕ- 
sengers will please leave no articles in the 
car." 

Now, at first this order was punctiliously 
carried out. Conductors and brakemen in 
a loud, clear voice announced, "Passengers 
will please leave no articles in the car." 


For an unusually long period, they did 
this well, too, but the slump was due to 
come—and came. 

'Then one heard a more or less per- 
functory, "Leave no articles in the car," 
which, in due time, in the case of many of 
the men, resolved itself in utter disregard of 
the order. So it is in countless instances. 

As another instance, take the many 
notices issued against tardines. 


At first, nearly all serve to bring about 
better conditions. Soon, though, the work- 
ers begin to lag. 

Why? 

Because the employers, too, are beginning 
to lag. They are doing nothing to interest 
the employe’ in better things, better ways, 
so the employes drift down. 

This is, after all, only natural. We know 
that water does not flow up hill. We know 
what happens when we drop anything. 
Down, down, down it goes. So it is with 
human efficiency—down, down, down it 
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goes—unless something be done to counter- 
act this downward tendency. 


The Principle Involved 


This article was begun with the inten- 
tion of indicating only the principles, and 
the writer will confine himself to that sub- 
ject. He believes that he has pointed out 
with reasonable clearness that when some- 
thing is done to improve the efficiency of an 
organization, individual efficiency is im- 
proved. 

Also, it should be patent that when indi- 
vidual efficiency is bettered or improved, 
the organization must benefit. That this is 
an incontrovertible fact, seems beyond dis- 
pute. 

Naturally, tact and consideration must 
at all times be shown. 

Bullying is never profitable. Оп the 
other side, anything savoring of paternalism 
is just as repugnant. Nothing but brotherly, 
human sympathy and a direct working hand 
in hand, with no favors shown by either 
party, ever works out well in the long run. 

Suppose, Mr. Employer, you think this 
over, . : 

Suppose you consider your proposition— 
with a view of increasing your profits by 
increasing the efficiency of your working 
machine. 

Incidentally, do not hesitate to divide 
the increased profits with the help. No 
body of employes has ever been known to 
speak less highly or less kindly of an em- 
ployer because of getting a square deal—as 
evidenced in a raise in pay. 

It's the one great game—business—and 
it pays to play it "on the square." 

Just a tip, this—not a sermon. 

What is a gentleman? ГИ tell you: a 
gentleman is one who keeps his promises 
made to those who cannot enforce them.— 
Hubbard. 


The man in whom others believe is a 
power, but if he believes in himself he is 
doubly powerful.— Willis George Emerson. 

Creeping into the lives of men every- 
where is the thought that co-operation is 
better than competition—we need each 
other. And by giving much we will receive 
much.—Fra Elbertus. 
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What Executive Ability Is 


By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


NDREW CARNEGIE revealed the 

very essence of the coveted power 

called "executive ability" when he 
made his famous declaration: "I owe my 
success to the fact that I have surrounded 
myself with men who know more than I 
do." It was not an idle compliment to the 
men who helped him amass his fortune. 


The man who does not recognize that 
other men know more than he does in some 
line will not command very many men, 
neither will ke be a big success in anything. 


Another glimpse of this valuable quality 
of mind is given in the passing remark of a 
department store manager: “] don’t know 
much about trimming a window myself, but 
I know how to hire a man who does.” He 
was able to recognize in another a kind of 
ability which he did not possess himself, but 
which he needed in his business. 

In striking contrast is the case of a super- 
intendent of a general store who discharged 
the head of the carpet department because 
he had original ideas and dared to know 
more than the boss. That store is not doing 
business today. 


Some Great Executives 


Marshall Field was a great executive. 
He developed a business organization that 
was well nigh perfect. His knowledge of 
men was so unerring that he could place 
them just where they belonged, and then 
let them work out their own destiny, in the 
doing of which they made money for him 
and themselves. 

Von Moltke, the great German field mar- 
shal, was such a great executive that he had 
the war between France and Germany all 
planned out and the field generals selected 
before a gun was fired. In business or 
finance he would have been equally a 
master, 

The Japanese are masters of management 
and organization. They speak of their gen- 
eral as the man who “sits among the tele- 
phones,” for in the war with Russia the 
great battles were fought on orders con- 
veyed from headquarters by telephone. 
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'The Japanese have grasp of mind and 
they understand detail to perfection. This 
combination of powers will make them mas- ' 
ters of the Orient. 


General Grant was a failure until the 
war thrust upon him a great opportunity to 
display executive skill. It is quite probable 
there are men of real executive ability in 
business who have never had an opportunity 
to show their powers simply because they 
"did not get in right" or because they are 
lacking in the quality of aggressiveness that 
causes a man to dare. If a man fears to 
venture, he lacks a most important quality 
of the true executive. Fear of failure has 
defeated many worthy enterprises before 
they were started. | 


Мг. Harriman was an executive. Не 
dealt in railroad stocks, “melons” and other 
incidents of the stock market, but did 
actually build up and improve the roads on 
which his issues of stock were based, which 
is more than can be said of some others of 


his tribe. 


Another specimen of a great executive is 
J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern railroad. 
He has surrounded himself with men who 
are masters of the various departments of 
the railroad business. 


Of all the men who have figured in pub- 
lic life in recent years, George B. Cortelyou 
has shown the most real executive ability. 
He is a born organizer, and manipulator of 
men. 


À summing up of the qualities that make 
the "executive" would include initiative, in- 
tuition, foresight, insight, grasp, imagina- 
tion, knowledge of men, and a knowledge 
of values both financial and human. He 
must be able to weigh and measure other 
men quickly. If the right man is placed in 
charge the details will take care of them- 
selves. ; 

A true executive at the head of a concern 
employing a considerable number of people 
will make a study of developing the latent 
abilities of those about him. 


A business expert advertises his ability to 
arouse and harness the latent brain power 
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of any business organization, and double the 
effectiveness of the workers thereby. It is 
undoubtedly true that few subordinates do 
any thinking for the man who pays them. 
Many of them are watching the clock or 
waiting for the "ghost to walk." "There is 
a way to make them think. Here are a few 
preachments gathered from the lives of big 
executives. 


How to Handle Men 


Set before your force the object to be ac- 
complished rather than the specific steps by 
which it is to be gained. Talk about the 
results you want, and stimulate them to 
thinking out plans. 

Be quick to recognize and commend sug- 
gestions from subordinates. If men know 
they will be recognized and honored for 
giving suggestions or offering their ideas, 
they will think more, and when men think 
they will do better work. The craving for 
honor and recognition is a very strong mo- 
'tive that many superintendents overlook. 


Snubs and rebuffs have a depressing effect. . 


Make a study of fixing responsibility so 
that each worker will receive all the credit 
or the blame coming to him. 

Latent powers can be brought out by 
assigning definite duties to a definite person 
to be performed by a definite time. Don’t 
leave directions to guess work. Be specific. 

А manager went away for a few days, 
leaving his chief clerk in charge of the office. 
The clerk was young and had always been 
under another man. He had never been 
called upon to make decisions for himself. 
During the absence of his employer emer- 
gencies arose which obliged him to make 
several very important decisions. Не had 
the courage to take the responsibility, and 
in that very act his latent powers were 
aroused. Не had learned to trust himself, 
and it made a new and valuable man of him. 

It is to the interest of the man at the 
head of a concern to put his helpers in posi- 
tions where they will have to make de- 
cisions. When they make blunders show 
them just where they made the mistake, and 
tell them to keep on trying. 


А Negro Executive 


In an eastern. manufacturing concern 
there is an educated negro who is the execu- 
tive brains of the concern. He is the hub 
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“around which the entire 
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institution re- 
volves. His skill is so rare and his knowl- 
edge of the business and its connections so 
complete that the president never thinks of 
making an important move without discuss- 
ing the matter with “George.” 

The. distinguishing quality in the make 
up of George is that he is not afraid of re- 
sponsibility, and he knows how to adapt 
means to ends. —, 

А busy manager called a stenographer 
into his private office. 

“Miss Smith,” he said, pointing to a pile 
of letters, “Чо you think you could answer 
that mail for me without dictation? I have 
indicated my decision in a few words. You 
compose the letters to suit the case, just as 
if you were writing in my place, and bring 
them to me for signature." 

"Oh, I couldn't. I might make a mis- 
take," she exclaimed in dismay. And yet 
she was equal to the task if she had only 
thought so. 

“Very well, have Miss Brown come in.” 

The plan was explained to Miss Brown. 

“T have always been used to taking dicta- 
tion,” she replied, “but I am willing to try, 
and if I don't do it right you can correct 
me." 

She tried and succeeded. Within a year 
she was chief correspondent, with double 
the salary of her former position, while 
Miss Smith is still pegging away in the old 
way, at the same old pay, wondering when 
she will get a "raise in salary." 


The Failure 
By А. St. Paul Reynolde 
When Man and Mammon turn against your 


craft, 

And Chance’s schrapnel rakes you fore and aft, 

Flaunt your colors, jeer defiance, forward on 
your shattered bridge, 

Thunder broadsides, double shotted, from the 
hissing water's edge; 

Then bellowing, red eyed, enraged, recking not 
those you'd maim, 

Go down, unworthy to prevail, you've “won” a 
felon's fame. 


But, if, perchance a princely man you'd be, 

А wee sma’ chip of brave divinity, 

Then spike the guns re furl your [enean fair, 
Majestic, calm, devoid of rage or fear, 

Sheer off, escape the whirlpool of the wreck; 
Plan » bois your colors o'er a stronger quarter 


Envoy: You've won the right to “Try again." 


The Get Together Idea 


By ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


FFICIENCY is the modern demand. 
Trade and industry have developed 
to their present proportions in a leap. 

People have learned to want things that 
their grandfathers never dreamed could 
exist. 

Competition i$ making the pace hotter 
and hotter. 

Everywhere there is specialization. 

The cost of living is on the increase. 

'The business world is getting down to 
а basis of values—has a keen sense of them. 

"The service idea has been born. 

More and more men and institutions 
are seeing the truth that the science of 
business is the science of service; that he 
profits most who serves best. 

And power for service is efficiency. 

Therefore, institutions are striving for 
efficiency in their work, in order that they 
тау meet competition, "build business, and 
make their profits. 

Similarly, individuals are earnestly striv- 
ing to increase their efficiency, in order that 
they may increase their individual success 
and prosperity. 

Individual efficiency rests upon the solid 
foundation of a development of the positive 
qualities of intellect, feeling, will and body, 
a knowledge of one's fellow men, a knowl- 
edge of one's business, and the wise appli- 
cation of the qualities and powers so devel- 
. oped and the knowledge so acquired. 


The Sources of Efficiency 


Institutional efficiency rests upon the 
individual efficiency of all of the individual 
units in the organization, plus team work, 
in obedience to the laws of harmony and 
mutual benefit. 

It follows, then, that individual effi- 
ciency is the result of a study and practical 
application of the natural laws of man 
building in its two-fold meaning of mind 
building and body building; in learning to 
read human nature; in a careful and prac- 
tical study of the general facts and special 
technique of one's business; and in cease- 
less study of and experiment in the most 
effective methods of doing one's work or 
conducting one's business. 
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The problem of organized efficiency is 
more complex. It is the problem of the 
individual multiplied by the number of 
units in the institution, plus the added 
puzzle of harmonizing and correlation of 
the units into the larger unit. 

Every employer and manager is daily 
confronted with this problem—it is, in 
many respects, the biggest and most difficult 
problem he has to solve if he is to stay in 
the business race and win success. 


The Demand and How It Is Met 


In consequence, there is an increasing 
demand among both individuals and firms 
for some organized and systematic method 
of accomplishing these ends. 

'The individual has asked for something 
to read, something to study, for some voice 
of wisdom and authority, for something of 
proved effectiveness. 

And institutions have demanded all this 
and more. They need some simple and 
attractive form of organization among 
their officers and workers that will not only 
give oportunities for study of the best 
means of self-development, character analy- 
sis and business technique, but also unite 
the whole force in harmony and mutual 
benefit. 

To meet this demand, many different 
kinds of clubs, classes and societies have 
been formed. Some have been successful. 
Many have been partially successful. And 
many, starting well, have been victims of 
the high infant mortality prevailing among 
such organizations. 

A study of conditions has convinced 
employers that the one great need has been 
a track to run upon—some basis for study 
and work—some definite outline for the 
club’s activities. 


The Efficiency Club Movement 


This has been met in many ways—by 
the adoption of a correspondence course 
applicable to the needs of the employes and 
meeting to study it; by the use of good 
books; by following the articles in some 
good magazine, or by a series of lectures 
by an expert or a corps of experts. 
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Pointers on Business Letter Writing 


„Ву E. N. FERDON 


HY don’t you reply to our letter 

of the — inst. in терага to the 

. price of watermelons? We are in 
‚ а rush for the information." 
. Ном many letters of just this kind are 
` written every day by possible customers, 
often ready to order on receipt of a reply, 
but waiting on the convenience of someone 
in the office of the concern to which the 
original request was addressed? 

It may be watermelons cr pianos or auto- 
mobiles or advertising  specialties—that 
doesn't matter; what matters is the fact 
that a possible customer has been kept 
waiting or. annoyed needlessly. 


Plenty of Fish, but No Aquarium 


The concern that spends several hundred 
..or several thousand or $еуегг1 hundred 
thousand dollars each year advertising its 
service, whatever that be, and then dilly 
.dallies while a possible customer at the 
other end of a postal route gnaws his 
fingers in: vexation, resembles in large 
measure the man who advertised to buy all 
the live fish that could be brought to him, 
as he wanted to start an aquarium. But 
when the fish were brought at such pains 
and paid for in good money; he discovered 
that he had neglected to build his aquarium, 
so the fish died. 


е If it’s worth time and effort just to try 
-to- obtain inquiries for one's goods, how 
-much more worth while is it to expend 
time and effort in answering promptly the 
inquiries that result—in closing the order? 

Nor is it worth while answering 
promptly only the inquiries regarding goods 
—but the kicks as well, or the corre- 
spondence about orders already secured, or 
any letters whatsoever calling for ап 
answer—and some that don't. 

Think for a moment cf a big department 
store—Marshall Field's of Chicago, ог 
Wanamaker's of Philadelphia—allowing 
customers to cool their heels outside the 
counters, for an hour or.so, before their 
needs were attended to. 

"Think, for yourself, of some store where, 
every time you visit it, you have to wait five 
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to ten minutes before any attention is paid 
you.. There are a few of them scattered 
here and there, and you avoid them except 
in cases of extremest necessity. 

Well, and what's the difference between 
keeping a customer waiting in your store 
and keeping him waiting outside ‘of it? 
Not the least in the world. 

And there's an added reason for 
answering the letters promptly—someone 
more prompt, more courteous, more busi- 
nesslike than you, may beat you to it. While 
your “wish to apologize for not answering 
sooner, but stress of work, etc.,” is being 
typewritten, your possible customer has 
become the actual customer of a more alert 
competitor. 


Vizualise Your Correspondent 


Act with your correspondent as you 
would act if the same customer came right 
into your.office. You wouldn't tell him to 


‚ wait an hour, because you were busy.. Then 


don't ask. your correspondent to wait two, 
three or four days for the same reason. 


If the customer who came into your 


-office wanted quotations or something spe- 


cial vou wouldn't leave. him standing in the 
middle of the room and rush off without a 
word of explanation, coming back a half 
hour later. with the information; rather, 
you would explain to him why you would 
have to take up a little of his time getting 
these quotations. i 

Then apply the same idea to your corre- 
sponcence. If the proposition put to you 
will take a day or so to figure out, or if 
were is any good reason for delay whatso- 
ever, advise your correspondent at once, so 
that he may know his letter has reached 
you and is beino given асел поп. 

There is no business looking for put- 
chases of the service it offers that con 
afford to be dilatory in answering corre 
spondence of whatever nature, whether i: 
be from salesman, prospect, customer or 
plain friend.  l'rocrastination is not omy 
the shicf of time, but the thief of oppor- 
tunity as well. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


While on the subject of letters, why not 
go right ahead and say what we think about 
writing a good business letter? 


The writer has read a good many articles 
on the subject—in fact, has before him at 
this minute a very erudite little booklet 
entitled "How to Write a Business Let- 
ter.” It says that the man who dictates the 
letter should be educated, tactful, a keen 
observer, of a pleasant disposition, self-con- 
fident, enthusiastic, a student of human 
nature. 

It tells about brevity, courtesy, clearness, 
elimination of useless expressions. And yet 
it doesn't strike the keynote of how to write 
a good business letter as well as did the 
boss when he said the other day, "When 
you write a letter to a man, talk to him the 
way you would if he were sitting beside 
your desk." 

Remember the first part of that advice 
and you won't "beg to reply" or "beg to 
advise" or beg anything—you wouldn't beg 
if the man sat beside you there at your 
desk; you'd simply "answer" him, without 
any preliminaries. | 

Recall that the man is sitting next to you 
while you dictate and you won't say: 
"Answering your letter of , can 
quote following prices," but you'll expend 
a little more breath and tell him, “We can 
quote the following prices.’ ‘That’s the 
way civilized folks talk when they’re doing 
business. 

You wouldn’t say to that man sitting 
next to you: 
order;" you'd thank him “very much"— 
without being kind at all. 
"kind" in your dictation? 

You wouldn't "hand him herewith” a 
sample; then why “enclose herewith” а 
sample? Just put it in and be done with it. 
Most of them "enclose herewith," but 
leave out the enclosure. 

You wouldn't listen to his request, then 
straighten up and remark by way of intro- 
duction: “Your request is carefully 
noted." 'The last thing he'd expect would 
be that his request wouldn't be carefully 
noted. Then why answer your corre- 
spondent: “\Уе have your favor of the 
8th, contents of which have been carefully 
noted"? Give information and not super- 
fluities. 
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“Thank you kindly for your 
Then why be 
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In other words, when dictating a letter, 
don't string together phrases that mean 


- nothing—but talk sense, talk to the point, 


and use the language God gave you to use 
in every-day man-to-man conversation. 


Letters to Salesmen 


Leaving possible customers out of the 
question, did you ever compare in your 
mind what sort of a letter you actually dic- 
tate to a salesman, and how you would 
treat that same subject if you were dis- 
cussing it with him face to face? 

A salesman makes a mistake for the 
fourth or fifth consecutive time and you 
write him a short, sharp letter telling him 
not to let you see this same mistake happen- 
ing again. Your brusque way cuts him 
like a knife—his business is ruined for the 
day—he's a poorer salesman for the letter. 

Would you have said things in just that 
way had he sat beside your desk? You 
would have said them—but you'd have 
covered the sharp points with appeal, sug- 
gestion, reason. How much more neces- 
sary, then, in the letter, where the word 
“fool” spells “fool” and the recipient. fails. 
to see the smile or feel the hearty shoulder 
slap that accompanies the words. 

If you tell me that it's all right to imag- 
ine a man sitting next to your desk and 
talking to you, but that no man can dictate 
a letter in just that way, because voice, 
expression, action, enter so largely into per- 
sonal, man-to-man conversation, then let me 
suggest that you at least pretend that you're 
at one end of a telephone, your customer at 
the other. Dictate your letter just as you'd 
give him the same information over that , 
wire while you couldn't see expression or 
action, and could hear but indistinctly the 
modulations of his voice. And on taking 
down the receiver and getting his message 
you wouldn't answer like this, either: “Вер 
to acknowledge receipt of your favor. and 
will quote you the following prices." 


I am not bound to win, but I am bound 
to be true. I am not bound to succeed, but 
I am bound to live up to what light I have. 
I must stand with anybody that stands 
right; stand with him while he is right and 
part with him when he goes wrong.— 
Abraham Lincoln. : 


The Mountain Top of Success 


By M. H. WILLIAMS 


N A WESTERN state there is said to 

be a mountain from which an excep- 
tionally fine view may be had, far surpass- 
ing anything throughout the country. To 
make this trip the tourist must be willing 
to endure hardships and perhaps privations; 
of unusual strong nerves and not easily 
given to fatigue, for to span the chasm 
leading to this mountain top and clap upon 
it the steel bands of rails, has as yet defied 
the skill of engineers. 

Dire are the tales told by those who have 
risked life and limb on this perilous trip; of 
intense suffering caused by the rough by- 
ways and the narrow ledges to which they 
were oftentimes compelled to cling. 

Despite the glowing and wonderful 
stories of marvelous beauty told by those 
who make the trip, the number who under- 
take it is small. They do not regard the 
reward as worthy the effort. "This is all 
forgotten, however, in the morning after 
the summit is reached. The sleeper is 
awakened to behold the first rays of sun in 
the eastern skies announcing the approach 
of day, and the vast expanse below so far as 
the eye can see is at his feet. The rippling 
of the mountain brook makes music for the 
ear, and all is beautiful. What matters it 
though the way be rough when such 
splendor is at hand? 

en we look around in our world of 
business and see how few there are in the 
marts of trade who are willing to exert 
themselves to the limit and then proceed 
still a little farther, is it to be wondered at 
that we have not more captains of industry? 

The dread that he might become con- 
taminated or polluted with the sweat from 
honest toil has kept many a capable sales- 
man from wresting from opportunity's hand 
that flag of victory, to which, so far as abil- 
ity went, he was justly entitled. 

The miner who would the golden nug- 
gets reach, must first through hard-pan be 
content to dig. So must you, Mr. Sales- 
man, be equally as willing to dig under- 
neath that little word: “No.” You must 
ferret out whether it be given in sincerity 
or only as a mask to put you out of the way, 
thereby making opportunity for the stronger 
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man to carry away that which you so easily 
abandoned. 

Do not, like the tourist, give up because 
the road is rough and choose a smoother 
way. There you will find the crowd 
jostling one another with scarcely elbow 
room. There is your mediocre ability. 
There уои find the weak-kneed fellows; 
those who lack the courage and confidence 
to carry them along the narrow ledges. 
There you find the fellows content to fol- 
low the suggestions made by others and put 
in a given number of hours in a desultory 
way rather than use their own brains, carv- 
ing out a career for themselves and reach 
that goal for which many are bound, but 
few attain. 

Because your predecessor did a certain 
thing in a certain way is no reason why you 
should. Don’t be a victim of precedent. 
Meet today's conditions and demands with 
today’s tools. Don’t use a meat cleaver for 
the work of a рарег-Кпіѓе, 


Honest, conscientious, intelligent effort 
backed by limitless energy are the guide 
posts that point the way to the goal we 
would reach. Remember the tourist who 
would “like” to have gone to the summit of 
yonder mountain, but who chose to take the 
easier path end be content with what he 
could gather from it. 


There is only one way or means by which 
we can accomplish anything; that is 
through intelligent action. This is exactly 
what those who would be vanguards in the 
realm of business must possess in an un- 
usual degree. 

Defeat is not for him who would be 
active; silently it slips in only where in- 
ertness reigns. It is a thing apart. It 
matters not as to the fall, if there be one, 
so long as we again get action. 


Be wise today; ‘tis madness to defer: 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 

Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

Procrastination is the thief of time: 

Year after year it steals, tili all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
—From “Night Thoughts,” by Уокер 
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Service i in Selling Stocks and Bonds 


By MORTON MAYNE 


promotion. It is creative. 

Other forms of salesmanship sell 
that which has been produced. Promotion 
produces by selling. 

Promotion develops resources, pioneers 
the wilderness, the forest and the moun- 
tains, organizes industry, puts idle capital 
to work and eliminates competitive waste. 

That the power of this kind of salesman- 
ship has been prostituted to the most hid- 
eously dishonest ends is only another ex- 
ample of the truth that great power for 
good is always accompanied by great power 
for evil. 

'The ways of promoters are many and 
various—some good, some bad and others 
of all degrees between. 

I am writing this little story for the pur- 
pose of pointing out some of the good 
methods of this kind of salesmanship. I 
shall illustrate the knowledge I wish to 
impart by telling a little about the old 
brokerage house of Clarence Hodson and 
Сотпапу of Newark, New Jersey. 

This company, which was established in 
1893, sells original capital stock and co- 
operates with committees of business men in 
the organization of new semi-public corpor- 
ations, especially banks and insurance com- 
panies. 

From the beginning, the first thought 
of those conducting the business has been 
the ultimate benefit of investors in its 
commodities—in other words, service. 

And this is how they have planned to 
give service: 

First of all, by limiting the number of 
enterprises handled at any one time. 

Frequently the house is interested in but 
two or three propositions at once, and sel- 
dom, if ever, more than five. This enables 
the financial, legal and selling departments 
to concentarte their efforts. In this way, 
every proposition handled can be most thor- 
oughly scrutinized, its organization per- 
fected upon safe and sound lines and the 
sales of stock made quickly and effectively. 

In the life of the house, about ninety 


'T HE highest form of salesmanship is 


*banks, trust companies, mortgage houses 


and telephone companies have been added to 
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the financial, commercial and public ser- 
vice of the business world. A greater vol- 
ume of business might have been handled 
and, perhaps, at a graater immediate profit, 
but the management believes that it would 
have been at a loss of efficiency and vitality. 
The Working Plan 

It is interesting to follow the service 
idea through the methods of work of the 
concern. 

When a new corporation is to be organ- 
ized, or the capital stock of an established 
institution is to be increased, the brokers 
co-operate with a responsible bank or trust 
company, as depository of funds, and with 
an organization board, composed of from 
twelve to twenty-five local business men of 
integrity and standing. 

It is customary to sell subscriptions on 
the basis of full payment with subscription, 
in which event the money will draw 3 per 
cent interest until the institution begins 
business, but the privilege is accorded of 
making payment in several monthly install- 
ments of usually five payments, in which 
event the interest on the funds accrues to 
the organization board. 

Daily deposits in the depository bank are 
made of original subscriptions, currency 
and checks, which are usually made pay- 
able to the depository bank. 

Every subscriber who finds himself un- 
able or unwilling to complete his payments 
in full, or who may have paid in full, has 
the privilege under their system of cancel- 
ling his purchase and receiving back the sum 
paid in, less a reasonable percentage to 
cover commissions and pro rata share of 
rent, clerk hire, legal expenses, printing, 
postage, etc. This withdrawal basis is al- 
ways equitable and has been found to re- 
lieve friction. 

Experience has shown that about six per 
cent of subscriptions received take advant- 
age of the withdrawal privilege. 

Under the organization agreement, the 
total expenses of organization are limited 
to a definite percentage and cannot exceed 
that sum, for rent, clerk hire, posta^e, print- 
ing, stationery, telephone, traveling ex- 
penses, legal expenses, commissions, etc. 
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The hazards of the undertaking are as- 
sumed by the brokers, who, in some in- 
stances, have sustained financial loss in 
completing organizations and in others have 
netted an entirely inadequate return for 
the experience, labor and capital involved. 
In other cases very satisfactory results have 
been shown, based, however, only upon the 
transaction of a large business, for their 
charges range materially lower than is cus- 
tomary in such work, in view of the fact 
that, the house being permanently engaged 
in business, they are unwilling to make 
any charge that will not prove ultimately 
satisfactory, so that they will retain the 
confidence and good will of those with 
whom they have had relations. 


. Sales Methods 


This house employs no resident sales- 
men in any community, as better results 
have been achieved by sending new and 
expert salesmen to work in the vicinity of 
the home office of the new corporation, 
with the co-operation of members of the or- 
'ganization board and subscribers for shares. 
It is customary to circularize liberally and 
frequently, thereby securing inquiries, in- 
troductions and leads, which are turned 
over to the salesmen. 

The literature used by salesmen in every 
instance is notable for moderate and accu- 
rate statements of fact. The house has in 
every instance applied the acid test of truth, 
and better yet, their prophecies have been 
fulfilled. "They have made good, and that 
is worth while. A man who wants to be 
in business permanently should be connected 
with a house of good standing. 

The field organization, on each propo- 
sition, embraces effective co-operation of an 
experienced and successful agency manager 
or field. superintendent, who will, in special 
instances give practical co-operation in turn- 
ing prospective investors into real investors. 


How It Has Worked 


Service to the investor, of course, means 
that his investments shall turn out to be 
safe and profitable. 

And this is the test of the plan of the 
methods of this company. 

How does it stand the test? 

Every institution in which the house has 
sold stock has prospered. 


Google 
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This is a great record, and has much to 
do with the prestige of the concern, es- 
pecially when you remember that it is not 
directly responsible for the management 
of the enterprises organized. The good 
work of the house has been accomplished in 
so handling their propositions as to attract 
representative and responsible people in 
each community, so that the stockholders 
have been able to elect as boards of directors 
able and successful business men. These, in 
turn, have selected efficient officers and 
employes, who assure the success of the 
business. 

The house has frequently used its power 
and influence to secure the election of the 
right men to directorates and offices. 


Securing and Training Salesmen 


Aside from the matter of principle, the 
management believes it to be practicable to 
invest a good character in a good business. 
Success must, however, very largely depend 
upon the ability and character of salesmen 
in the field, who come into direct contact 
with the investing public. 

The house has sought salesmen who are 
worthy and earnest men. They insist that 
each salesman shall represent the house. If 
his habits, character, methods, tact and re- 
liability are not up to a high standard, then 
such an one would be a misrepresentative, 
and not a representative. 

They are not misanthropes, yet they ad- 
mit that they have found it a difficult task 
to secure, drill and maintain a sufficient 
staff of representative salesmen. Conditions 
with this house are such that they can al- 
ways utilize high-grade, sober, industrious, 
intelligent men of good address and habits, 
with or without a previous experience as 
successful salesmen of investment securities. 
"They are constantly on the lookout for such 
men, who are appreciated when found. 
Salesmen should not be too young, or too 
old, or deformed, or of sinister appearance 
—just normal men. 

Their salesmen have a notable advantage 
in respect to continuity of employment. 
The house is continuously in business, and 
as one proposition is completed, a new one 
is undertaken and the preliminary work is 
all done and ready for the salesman to 
take up. They always have practical plans 
for the future, which eliminates lost time 
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to the salesman: and changing employers. - 


Thse are worth while to the stock or bond 
salesman. 

The house has always held that a man 
who can exchange a little piece of paper for 
а big chunk of money is a wonder. For 
that reason the salesman is KING. with 
them. They know many people believe 
that poets and salesmen are born and not 

made. 
|. Itis true that some men have a natural 
"gift of gab," but frequently they make the 
mistake of talking too much, and get no 
better results than men who are reticent 
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апі modest, :who make’ the mistake of not 
talking enough to tell in an interesting 
manner the merits of the proposition they 
wish to sell. 

Experience his shown that a normal 
man, with a moderate amount -of common 
sense and industry, can greatly i improve in 
the art of salesmanship. 

And Hodson and Company are alive and 
wide-awake in co-operating with their sales- 
men in the study of the scientific aspects 
of salesmanship and business building. The 
results, in most сее have been encourag- 
ingly good. 


The Blow That Counts 


By F. J. MACNISH 


WHILE glancing through the adver- 
tising section of a recent magazine 
my attention was caught and held by ап 
ad of the Winchester Arms company. 

You know the Winchester rifle; who 
does not? 

These things were vividly brought out: 

First, a Winchester bullet strikes a blow 
equal to over a ton. | 

The second idea was of Thor, the Norse 
god, called sometimes the Thunderer, 
whose hammer blows are the thunder, the 
sparks from his anvil the lightning. 

On this fact of modern achievement and 
this legend of old Norse mythology, the ad 
man of the Winchester. Arms company has 
builded this powerful sentence: "It Strikes 
a Blow Like the Hammer of Thor.” 

"The first thought I wish to give to you is 
that of concentrated force. Let me ham- 
mer this thought home to every one of my 
readers: We cannot achieve results—and it 
is action-results that we are after—unless 
we concentrate our thoughts, concentrate 
out energy, and deliver the force so created 
in one blow. 

Action! Results! 

I respect far more the man who strikes— 
though mistakenly—than he who waits on 
the brink of opportunity until opportunity 
is past. 

We can get action without results. You 
remember the farmer, wise in his day and 
generation. The story has been told in 
many ways and to point many morals, but 
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it has always appealed to me this way: This 
farmer had more than ordinary trouble 
with lazy, shiftless help. After long suf- 
fering and anxious thought he evolved a 
scheme. Не picked out а good, solid log 
way down in the cow pasture, out of sight 
of the house, and laid beside it an old rusty 
broken axe. Every man that applied for a 
job was told to.pound the log with the 
blunt side of the axe until told to stop. 
If the prospective hired man contentedly 
pounded away, he was told to move on. 
The farmer hired the man that told him to 
get some one else to pound thé log with the 
butt end of the axe. 


What action needs is the well- directed 
blow, with thought and force concentrated 
behind it. Then and only then do we get 
results. | 

There is an old adage that runs, “А соп- 
stant, steady drip will wear away stone." 
There may be some stones that require the 
“constant, steady drip," but the idea never 
appealed to me. I prefer cracking them. 
The "constant, steady drip" .is too slow, 
somewhat old fashioned, if you will, in this 
live day and age. What we need is “The 
Blow like the Hammer of Thor." 


Let us live up to our opportunities. 


Let us strike our individual blows with 
might and main, but at the word of the cap- 
tain, let us use the mighty weapon of con- 
centrated team work and strike a blow like 
the Hammer of Thor. 


The Reward is Greater Opportunity 


By GEORGE H. EBERHARD. 


HE years of history, the growth, 

tr'4ls, victories, pians and disappoint- 

ments, the past effort expended in a 
million ways to bring an organization and 
its business up to its present day standard 
are not for discussion. We must concen- 
trate upon the "Problem of the Future." 
To-day’s work — to-morrow's work — not 
yesterday's. 

A harder task now confronts every suc- 
cessful business than at any previous time 

in its history. 

. It is a harder task to build u, the busi- 
ness now than it has ever been because we 
are expected to accomplish more. Each in- 
dividual connected with the organization is 
presumed to be more reliable, more efficient, 
and consequently is expected to produce 
greatzr proportionate results next year than 
last. ! 

'The very fact that your business has 
reached the proportions of to-day makes it 
harder to іпсгеғѕе sales use you are en- 
croaching more and more upon the strong- 
holds of your competitors and your opposi- 
tion as you thus encroach will become more 
noticeable and your competitors more active. 

While in a measure you may have a 
product that has a reputation, with advan- 
tages that none of your competitors enjoy, 
to present to the public and the merchant, 
the fact remains that this very strength of 


yours makes your opposition all the harder 


to meet; for they must resort to unusual 
methods and sharp practices to overcome 
your natura] advantages. 

'To-day wc read and hear much of the 
new nationalism and conservation, the idea 
of putting the man above property or privi- 
lege and the acknowledgement that the 
"human race" is entitled tu more considera- 
tion than merely furnishing a majority to 
be explo:ted by a minority. 


Service the Vital Force in Business 


This change that is coming over the pub- 
lic is showing plainly in the world of busi- 
ness. The appreciation of service as the 
vital force in business on the part of all 
those engaged in the conduct of retail, 
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wholesale and manufacturing enterprises 
amd even the professional man is making 
this an era of clean business. 


All through the business world of to-day 
you will find a growing appreciation that a 
broadly organized, practical knowledge 
should be available in the day's work. 'This 
is not only desirable, but absolutely neces- 
sary to геа! success on the part of the busi- 
ness man and employe of to-day and to- 
morrow. 

It is more economical to conceive the 
truth thrcugh study than it is to have it 
pounded into you by experience. 

Throughout the business world there is 
a growing appreciation of the fundamental 
idea that the plain, sensible and common 
truths, the ten commandments as it were, 
are at the foundation of all real business 
success, social development end political im- 
provement. 

It is nevertheless necessary to be contin- 
ually on the alert. 

Each individual must contribute his full 
quota of efficiency. He must study, work, 
think and take care of his health in a man- 
ner that will make him a strong, efficient 
worker. 

Of interest to each salesman in particu- 
lar, but it is good preachment for everyone, 
is the growing appreciation of the wisdom 
of cheerfulness, This means mu-h to you. 

It isn't so difficult to be cheerful. 

Cheerfulness is sanity. Every cheerful 
man’s tasks are pleasanter, every burden 
lighter, each problem easier, and every 
vision clearer, says my friend Leonard W. 
Smith. 

All of us as salesmen are troubled with 
negative qualities, some of us have more 
than others and they demoralize our posi- 
tive qualities and depreciate our value as an 
efficient unit. 


Each man must study himself and culti- 
vate initiative, order, thoroughness, punc- 
tuality, tact, observation, concentration, 
self-control, persistence, temperance in all 
things, loyalty and peace, self-respect, confi- 
dence, and fortune will smile on him. 


Kees 
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Fight any tendency toward procrastina- 
tion, insincerity, self-conceit, awkwardness, 
indecision, confusion, laziness, extravagance, 
intemperance in any direction or disloyalty 
in thought or deed. This is preachment 
and hits somewhere each one of us, but it’s 
good to have it hammered home. 

Careful 1eading, plus observation and the 
ability to apply what you know, is one of 
the greatest helps that you can cultivate to 
increase your individual efficiency as a sales- 
man. 

Remember, all that I can do, or anyone 
else for that matter, is to point out clearly 
the way that you can direct your thought 
and energy to increase your efficiency. I 
cannot make you do it. I realize this, but 
I believe nevertheless that by reminding 
you that you will gradually, consciously or 
unconsciously, take up the good ideas if you 
are not already in possession of them. 


Your Peculiar Power of Self- 
Improvement 


Advertising and selling were at the be- 
‘ginning merely barter of commodities, a 
haggling match in most cases between those 
making the exchange of commodities. 

To-day business is recognized as that 
which has to do with man’s activities in 
the way of weath-producing, wealth-dis- 
tributing, and wealth-using. 

Man's industry is business, and the sell- 
ing of goods has reached a point where, 
instead of being a mere matter of barter, it 
is recognized as a profession, and that back 
of advertising and salesmanship there lies a 
philosophy and that these fields of endeavor 
are being 1educed to a science. 

an, you must remember, is not 
only a being modified by his environment 
like the animal, but one who also has the 
power of modifying that environment by his 
own conscious effort. 

You must appreciate this; you must 
place the right value upon yourself and 
change your environment by building your 
efficiency and as a direct result your earn- 
ing power. 

Study the thought that the science of 
business is the science of service and that 
the return force of service is the trade's 
good will which is the best paying part of 
the value of a business enterprise. 
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Bear in mind that the keystone in the 
arch of sucessful salesmanship is thorough- 
ness plus a plan. If you want to keep your- 
self above the average be thorough, follow 
a plan and add to that, earnest loyalty for 
the house. If at any time your loyalty cools 
you should not remain with the house. .It 
is spoiling you, wasting your capital "time" 
and it is not fair to the house. 

Keep in mind an appreciation of the value 
of time. Your work is on the problem of 
increasing your efficiency. 


Most people waste time in the course of 
а day, that if utilized, would enable them 
to become finished man product. 


Imagine how you would feel if the house 
put no more thought to the improving of 
their product, business and the method of 
its conduct than you do to the further build- 
ing up of yourself physically, mentally and 
morally. 

I will gamble that some of you haven't 
thought of this seriously enough to form a 
resolve and get busy on something directly 
bearing on yourself for months. 


Get the right perspective, look at yourself 
and think it over with the right attitude of 
mind. 


Conviction 
Shall I,-when summer days of life are spent, 
And I have failed to live a life sublime, 
Look back and wish to live again, the days 
That I have written in the files of time? 


Shall I, in retrospect, perceive the Fate, 
That frowned, and awed me as a wall of 
stone, 
Prove but a wraith of morbid thought 
That would have fled if light of Faith had 
shone? 


Shall I, the landlord of my vineyard, 
Plant and train a field of barren trees, 
And when the time of harvest cometh, 
Say a blight, a pest has persecuted me? 


Shall I, if blessed with power to analyze, 
See in my heart a thousand sins, 
Shall I shrink back, give up the fight, 
While he who prays and sticks, the battle 
wins? 


Shall I, if drifting with the tide of circum- 
stance, 
Say that God and Fate can only cruel be, 
When my life is wrecked and lost forever, 
And my unmarked grave is in Oblivion's sea? 


It is foolish for a man to accumulate та- 
terial wealth, chiefly, houses and lands. Our 
stock in life, our real estate, is that amount 
of thought which we have had, which we 
have thought out. The ground we have thus 
created is forever pasturage for our thoughts. 
I fall back on to visions which I have had. 
What else adds to my феи and make: 
me rich in all lands? If you have ever done 
with. those finest tools, the imagination and 
fancy and reason, it is a new creation, inde- 
pendent of the world, and a possession for- 
ever. You have laid up something against 
a‘rainy day.—Thoreau. 


Motion Stupy—A Method for Increasing the 
Efficiency of the Workman. By Frank B. 
Сірге. D. Van Nostrand Company, 23 
Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 
$2 net. 

A little while ago we thought that the processes 
of production had ‘been studied and perfected 
until there was little room for improvement. We 
talked of the great progress of science and in- 
vention, of the rapid evolution of more and more 
efficient machinery and tools, of great revolutions 
in methods that had increased efficiency hundreds 
of per cent. 

Now we are beginning to see and understand 
that this was all guess work and loose talk. 

True, we had done a great deal with things 
and ways and means, 

But we had seemingly ignored that it took men 
and women to run the machinery, to work the 
systems and to carry out the processes. 

Thirty years ago Frederick W. Taylor dis- 
covered that men and women were wasting a 
large part of their time and effort because they 
did not know how to run the machines, work the 
systems, and carry out the processes efficiently. 
Patiently, and with a genius for taking pains, he 
began to study men and their work, taking ac- 
curate account of every factor that entered into 
their performances, timing every motion with a 
stop watch that recorded hundredths of a second, 
working out the effect upon output of every con- 
dition in and around the worker, and finally 
evolving an exact science for each kind of work 
he studied. 

When applying these sciences, men and wo- 
men were. enabled to double and treble the 
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amount of work done, at the same time usually, 
also, cutting down the hours of labor and their 
fatigue. 

Other men began to take notice of the new 
development. They learned the principles upon 
which Mr. Taylor did his work. Then they 
began to work with him, applying the methods 
of scientific managment, as it began to be called, 
to different trades and industries. 

Among these men was the author of this book, 
Mr. Gilbreth, a contractor and builder who 
was known also as a champion bricklayer. He 
applied the new science to one of the oldest 
trades in the world—bricklaying. 

When he began his study, the very best brick- 
layers, following the best traditions of the trade, 
were using eighteen separate and distinct mo- 
tions to lay each brick. By intelligent and scien- 
tific study he cut this number down to four and 
a half in one kind of work and one and three- 
fourths in another kìnd. Naturally, this cutting 
down of the number of motions speeded up the 
work. Men were quickly taught to lay three 
times as many brick as before, and with less 
physical effort and consequent weariness. 

And now Mr. Gilbreth tells all about it in 
this book. 

The principles are so outlined as to apply to 
any operation. The examples given are from the 
trade of bricklaying. In an introduction, Robert 
Thurston Kent, editor of Industrial Engineering, 
tells us how he applied them to office work. 

The book is well printed and profusely illus- 
trated from photographs. $ 
Tue PRODIGAL Jupce—By Vaughn Kester. The 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 

There is goodness and beauty everywhere and 
in all people. 

And oftentimes the finest qualities of goodness 
and the rarest beauty are found where you would 
least expect them. It is the mission of the artist 
to create pictures, statues, books and other things, 
showing us things as they are, but with their 
goodness and beauty brought out where we or- 
dinary mortals can see them. This is what 
Vaughn Kester has done with several of the 
principal characters in his story. 

We can see the pompous old sot, vagabond and 
reprobate in Judge Slocum Price. We can see 
the bitter, harsh misanthrope and drunken 
tramp in Solomon Mahaffy. We can see the 
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idling, primitive ignoramus in Bob Yancy. And 
we can see the roving, lazy, ne'er-do-well in 
Richard Cavendish, who claims to be. the Earl 
of Lambeth. But we can also see the finest of 
courage, affection, unselfish devotion and dis- 
interested loyalty in these same humble people 
of the Old South. These live for us in the 
pages of this charníing story. 

'The other characters are some of them color- 
less, some of them too darkly drawn, and зоте 
of them merely ludicrous, but none of them are 
so convincing as these four. 

There is plot and counterplot and a teasing 
dash of mystery.in the long novel, but it is all 
well told, and we are held to the narrative to 
the happy ending. 


REPORT OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE Вотз’ STATE 
Fam ScHooL—By Francis С. Blair, Chair- 
man of the Commission in Charge. Pub- 
lished by the Commission, Springfield, Il- 
Enois. 

Last year two boys from each county in the 
state of Illinois were selected by a Commission, 
appointed by the State Board of Agriculture, to 
attend a school at the State Fair for the purpose 
of studying the exhibits and taking other in- 
struction. The idea was to “more fully inform 
and interest the residents of the respective coun- 
ties in the resources of Illinois, and the achieve- 
ments of her citizens, as demonstrated by the 
displays on exhibition." 

'The two boys from each county, one from the 
city schools and the other from the rural schools, 
were chosen by committees, each consisting of 
the County Superintendent of Schools, the Pres- 
ident of the County Farmers’ Institute and a 
third person selected by them, usually a city 
superintendent or High School Principal. The 
boys were chosen by a test devised by the com- 
mittee, a part of it being usually an essay on 
the objects of the exposition and what the 
writer expected to gain by a week's attendance 
at the State Fair School. (АП the boys were 
over fifteen years of age. 

The boys were provided with a tent and cots 
for dormitory purposes, but bought their own 
meals and paid their own railroad fares. 

Instruction was given by members of the 
faculty of the University of Illinois, using the 
different exhibits as laboratory materials. The 
following subjects were taught: Poultry, Sheep, 
Farm Machinery, Swine, Horticulture, Horses, 
Dairy Cattle, Beef Cattle, Milk Testing and 
Dairy Exhibit, Soils and Improvement of Crops, 
and Animal Diseases. 

This pamphlet contains a full report of the 
school, with illustrations from photographs. 


CoURTSHIP UNDER CowTRACT— THE ScrENCE oF 
Sececrion—A Tats ог WoMAN's EMANCI- 
PATION—By James Henry Lovell Eager. 
$1.20 пе. The Health-Culture Company, 
New York. 

Ralph Guy, a young New York lawyer, goes 
to the deep woods where the great attorney, 

George Davidge, has his country home, on a 
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secret business mission for Davidge. While 
there he meets and falls in love with nineteen- 
year-old Mona Davidge, niece and adopted 
daughter of George Davidge. At least he thinks 
that he falls in love. He is an impulsive and ar- 
dent wooer and proposes marriage the second time 
he talks with the girl. Mona is favorably im- 
pressed with the young man, but does not let 
herself fall in love with him, although that is her 
maidenly inclination. Her own parents had 
made a sad failure of married life and she has 
worked out a plan for making the selection of 
а life mate scientific and certain of good results. 
The young couple become “engaged” by the 
signing of a contract to live together as husband 
and wife for six months, sharing the expenses 
of the household equally, but occupying separate 
private apartments. The girl remained mistress 
of her own person. The object of this arrange- 
ment is mutual study of each other's characters 
and personalities and a thorough introspection 
of their own emotional symptoms. The contract 
is terminable at any time upon request of either 
party and, if not voided before, ends in either 
marriage or separation at the end of its term 
of six months. How this arrangement works out 
is the story. 

The book is a serious one, the story itself be- 
ing somewhat subordinated to the earnest dis- 
cussion of the author's views on the subjects of 
eugenics, sociology, marriage end divorce, good 
government and economics. ‘These discussions 
are, for the most part, sane and reasonable. 
Being upon subjects of the most vital interest 
to every living human being, they are at least 
worth considering. 

Whether the plan of courtship under contract 
would accomplish all that the author believes it 
would, I cannot say, never having tried it. And 
I don't believe that I should be any the wiser 
if I had tried it. I should know how it. had 
worked out in my own case, but what Jones and 
Smith and Brown might find in it, I could not. 
say until they have tried it, too. But any sincere 
attempt to solve this vexed problem, any influence 
that will cause people to pause and consider 
carefully what they are about to do before mak- 
ing a life-contract of marriage, is bound to be 
productive of good. , | 

To work is to pray.-—Carlyle. 

The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 

And he who waits to have his task marked 


out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 
—Loweil. 


“The holiness of beauty enhances the beauty 
of holiness."—fTorne. 


It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with furnishments the scroll; 
I am the master of my fate; 
` I am the captain of my soull 
=. Е. Henley. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Helpful Hints for the Student of 
The Business Philosopher 


(JULY, 1911 ISSUE) 


1. How many articles in this issue can 
you apply to your business? 

2. How many articles in this issue can 
you apply to your own work? 

3. What article of them all has been 
the greatest inspiration to you? 

4. Which has been of the greatest prac- 
tical value? How? 

5. How many practical suggestions for 
the improvement of your firm's service to 


the public can you get from this issue? 

6. What practical suggestions for maa- 
building do you get from this issue? 

7. What one thought in this issue has 
made the deepest impression on your mind, 
and why? 


8. Give three or more duds selected 
from this issue which you believe will be 
conducive to self-improvement, and there- 
fore Efficiency Development, and which you 
have committed to memory. 


Specific Questions on 
Certain Articles 


On the Front Porch— Page 371 


1. What is business? 

2. What is sentiment? 

3. What are the three chief endeavors 
of any good business? 

4. What is the first and fundamental 
sentiment for the seeker after success to cul- 
tivate in others? 

5. What sentiments should one seek to 
develop in one's self? 

6. What emotions should salesmen strive 
to arouse in their customers? 


Harrington Emerson—Efficiency 
Engineer—Page 385 
1. What do you learn from the story 
of Mr. Emerson that is of practical value 
in your work? 
2. What are Mr. Emerson's twelve fun- 
damental principles of efficiency? 


4. п which division and subdivision 
does your business belong? 


The Questions of Socratic— 
Page 395 


]. What is the lesson intended in the 
story of “Wiggins’ Ultra-Stellar Journey?” 

2. Can you apply any of the means for 
saving time mentioned in “Goode Burdard's 
Twenty-four?” 


The Use of Imagination in Busi- 
ness—Page 407 

1. How do you use imagination in your 
own work? 

2. Show how imagination was used in 
building up the business in which you are 
engaged. 

3. Can you suggest any ways in which 
imagination might be used to improve the 


. business? 


The Modern Merchant—Page 391 
1. What are the five great world activ- 
ities? 
2. Under which of the five does your 
work come? 
3. Into what divisions does Dr. Krebs 
consider the business world? 
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Gleanings From Busíness Fields — 
Page 411 

]. What are Cardinal Gibbons' six rules 
for a long and happy life? 


Give a three-minute talk on the value 
of the contents of this magazine to you. 


BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER” 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Financing an Enterprise 
Ру FRANCIS COOPER 


WO volumes that have 

helped hundreda of men 

win fortunes by showing 
them how to successfull 
finance and promote their busi 
ness or their discoveries. High 
ly endorsed. От successful 
work on promotion. 


Volume 1 describes condi- 
tions necessary for successful 
financing: how to investigate, 
protect and capitalize an 
enterprise: experimental work 
and model making. 


Volume 2 tells best methods 
for securing money. privately, 
or publicly, by advertising:how 
to advertise, how to write a 
winning prospectus, Import 
int chapters on stock, bonds, 
incorporations, etc. 


Invaluable knowledge 
znthered from fifteen years’ ex 
жгіепсе. Save you hundred 
imes its cost. Full deacript- 
ive circular if you want it. 


х0 pp. 1909 ed. Buckram binding. Two 
vols., $4.00 prepaid. Either vol. 
“separately, $2.00 prepaid. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


For Six Months 


Send me your name and address right Now and I will send you 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT magazine absolutely free for six months. 
It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your money—how to 
tell good investments—how to pick the most profitable of sound 
investments. It reveals how bankers and capitalists make $1 
grow to $22,000—in fact, gives you the vital investing information 
that should enable you to e your money grow 
ately. I have decided this month to give 500 six-month subscrip- 
tions to INVESTING FOR PROFIT free. Every copy is 


Worth At Least $10 


to every Investor— perhapsa fortnne. Send your name and address 
пом, mention this paperand geta free introductory subscription. 
Conditions may preven’ repeating this offer, Better take it now. 
You'll bewilling to pay 10са copy after you have read it віх months, 


Н. L. BARBER, Pub., R. 422, 30 Jackson Blvd. , Chicago 


How to Write an “Ad” 


TABLOID course in adwriting, complete in six interest- 

ing lessons —the boiled down experience of years in 
booklet form. Business men who write thelr own advertis- 
ing or any man anxious to make a start In this paying pro- 
fession will find this course of inestimab!e help. И will start 
you In the advertising business. i pa t In a brief, yet com- 
prehensive way the entire method of writing an adver- 
tisement from laying out the plan and gathering the data to 
1а tracting the printer and reading the finished proof. Sent 
postpaid anywhere on receipt of price, 50 cents, Reference, 
this magazine. 


А. В. FREEMAN 
3700 Maple Square Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Ask for Booklet Wanted 


Please check in the square below indicating number of booklet 
desi'ed; write поме and address on lines below and forward, with 10 
cents postage зи ched, ano the booklet is yours— without further ex- 
pense, or ob'igatiun of cou'se. 


2-Е inancial Hand Book 


For prom.ters, fiscal agents and brokers. 


3 Business Building by Correspondence 
For the man «ho us: $ cin ular letters. 


4 The Selling Force and the Selling Farce. 
Showing why the great majority of selling plans do not pay. 


5 The Great Law of Average 
A new principle discovered by a business expert, bringing 
certainty to busin: ss affairs. 


6-7 Hov $250 May Raise $200,000 
For the man with a real opportunity. 


7-How the Retailer May Double Business Profits 
А lesson tha! will put the recipient above the competitive rack. 


S^ Advertising and Selling 
Sb. wing a vital difference between the two terms which thous- 
ands of advertisers are not aware of to th- ir great finan. ial loss, 


9-тһе Advertising Craft and the Advertising Graft 
An article stating start. ing facis that every a vert ser should know. 


И more than one book! t is d-sired, add ten cents additional for each 
extra booklet. These b «klets carry our own atveriising matter, but 
аге intrinsically valuable for the in'ormation they contain. oney 
refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. Fa h book conveys a 
message. Each ills something пеш and valuable. 


The Business Development Co. of America 


БЕРЕГ) ч 


119 Nassau Street 


NEW YORK 
“These books sell for ten cents a сору and are worth $10 а сору. „We 
advise our readers to 8-04 for "ћет.'" Editertal extract from " Tha 
American Banker," March 5, 1910. 


Sheldon Students 
Attention— 


Е COURSE you will want (о 

save all of your lessons in the 
best possible way — and that way is 
to have them bound. Many already 
have sent in their books for binding— 
will you send yours TODAY and 
let us get them ready for your library 
shelves? 
We will bind your course in four 
volumes in Half-Morocco with vour 
name in gold on the back of each ' $6 


volume, express prepaid, for . 


We will bind the set in four volumes 
in Full Morocco—any stand- - $10 


ard color, express prepaid . 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


209 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| Google 


What Lists Can 
You Use— - 


HIS page is too small to show all of the 5,500 classes 

| within our facilities to furnish, but if you will indicate 
just what you want, where, how many, etc., we will 
cheerfully submit an estimate showing the number of such 
classes as you may indicate, in each state if you desire, and the 
rate for compiling a list or addressing your postals, envelopes 


or wrappers, etc. 


Our library includes all records and reference 
books in the United States and foreign countries 


Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, jobbers agents, house- 
wives, farmers, ranchmen, elite or wage-workers, high-salaried 
men, executive business men, business women, prospective 
investors, and other financial lists, in fact, anything that can 
be compiled by human minds, through authentic sources and 
channels. 


Facsimile Letters 


This department has a capacity of producing 100,000 imitation 
typewritten letters daily. The work is positively perfect. 
Letters reproduced through our patent system cannot be 
detected from a letter originally dictated and written on a 
typewriter. We simply strike off the entire letter by our 
system just the same as a stenographer will tap a single key. 


n——— Á ————— án 
PLEASE ASK FOR RATES 
иип. 


New York Addressing & Mailing Dispatch 


Department P .. Number 43 Fulton Street, New York City 
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EFFICIENCY 


The New Power Behind the Successful 


NEW science has: recently taken shape in the commercial and social worlds. 
It is the new way of doing things, and is based upon effective application, mak- 
ing everything count that you do; in other words, efficiency in everything. 
And it is gaining ground so rapidly in all fields that no man or woman is prepared 
to meet the demands of social or business life unless he or she understands this science. 
For those who wish to know more of this new power, and who wish to apply its 
principles to their daily life and work, there has recently been started. а imazazine 


called EFFICIENCY, edited by CinisTiaN. О. Larson. 


Read EFFICIENCY 


in connection with the new book “Thinking for Results" and learn how то apply 
this power in thought and action; so that you, too, may reap the benefits of success 


in work and life. 


EFFICIENCY 


Edited by Curistian О. Larson 


EFFICIENCY supplies the demand for 
practical information on the increase of 
efficiency in all departments of lfe It does 
not deal wnh “dry facts" and “prosaic meth- 
ods,” but is alive with human i ten st, and is 
a magazine of Ife, power and inspiration the 
fullest sense of these terms. 


The term efficiency, means the power to get 
resulis, and the magazine to be true to its name 
will try to help everybody pet results Kut 
EFFICIENCY will not dea] entirely with the 
everyday side of life 1t will aim to promote 
etħciency in all things, not omining the fine 
‘art of living. 


All the world's workers, every ambitious 
man and woman will want this new magazine— 
a magazine that all will want to have greater 
and bener things in view for lifeand мок It 
wiil make you fully alive; it will bring our the 
best that is іп you and will g.ve you enjoy- 
ment as well as p wer. 


EFFICIENCY is pocket size; contains: 


64 pages. Subscription price. $1.00 a year. 
* Yon can get it for less; see special offer. 


Special Introductory Offer 


EFFICIENCY, | BOTH 
One year, iwelve numbers, E 00. FOR 
Thinking for Results зо | $1.00 


Add 12 cenis for extra postage on the mag- 
#21 e if you live in Canada; and 24 cenis if you 
live in foreign counties. Send the coupun now 
to 


The Progress Company 
Progress Building, Е Chicago, Illinois 


Thinking for Results 


By Cueisman D. Larson 


А new book thit will make your mind а constructive force 
and give you the pow r to gei results. 

Every thought you think is a power, no matter how great or 
smal’, but it is a pow t, and if you would be successful th t 
power musi-be for you, nox against sou. Го thiok tor results 
is to cau-e more and more of that power to be for you—to 
то with you in prod icing the results you desire. Theielote, 
think according 10 design—place in action eve gies that will 
act for vour purpure, to build you up and pronole your 
advancement Е 

In “Thinking for Results" von are told exactly how to do 
it пое f ihe моя practical and valuable «olumes on this 
Altractiv - subject. Some of the subjects treated in the buok are: 

How to | hink for Results. 

Thoughts that Build. 

Applying the Whole Power of the Miad. 

Preventing Waste and Misdirection of Mental 
Energy. = | 

Designed Thinking. 

Causes of Fatiure; How to Avoid Them. 

The Key to Mental Growth. 

What Produces а Great Mind. 

How Thinking for R sults will build you np, make you 
stronger. mak your mind arger, cleare , mo e brilliant and 
more poweitul, and make sour personality more maguetic, 
more atiTactive and more virile. 

“Thinking for Results” sells for 50 cents. 

Printed in two colors and bound in green silk 
cloth and mottied boards; 142 pages. 

See Special Offer. 


USE THIS COUPON ———————— 


Date 
THE PROGRESS COMPANY. 
Provress Building. Chicago. ЇЇ. 
Gentlemen: Аи ched herewith is $1.00. Please send 


me EFFICIENCY lur oue year and а сору of “Thinking 
(от Results.” 
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GET TOGETHER PAGE 


In this page our subscribers will have the free use of a four line space for one insertion. 


In this space they 


advertise themselves for sale or may advertise for the services of some one else, Others—not subscribers 
to Tue Business Puttosorner—will be obliged to pay 25 cents per line for classified ads. In sending in 


your ads you should figure seven words to 


TEN YEARS OF SUCCESS AND WHY—AFTER 
fifty years of failure. An experience booklet telling 
how- New Thought promotes health and success for 
others. Why not you? Sent free with three months' 
trial subscription to Nautilus Magazine for 10c. The 
Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 245, Holyoke, Mass. 
FREE—"INVESTING FOR PROFIT" MAGAZINE. 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine 
absolutely free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere, 
get this magazine—it is worth $10 per copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5.00 or more per month. Tells 
you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000. Ном to judge 
different classes of investments, the real power of your 
money. This magazine six months free if you write to- 
day. Н. L. Barber, Publisher, R 427, 20 W. Jackson 
Boulevard. Chicago. 
WE CAN USE A FEW 
salesmen. Strongest line of Illustrated Metal and 
Bulletin Signs, Calendars, Leather Goods and Novelties 
in the West, The Mecker Adv. Co., Inc., Joplin, Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS—WE MAKE THE ONLY NO- 


Blur marking crayon. Send for sample on firm's Ict- 


MORE HIGH GRADE 


terhead. The Backers Mfg. Co., 3213 W. Harrison St., 

Chicago. 

MANUFACTURER WANTS ONE AGENT IN 
each city for full line sold to plumbers, laundries, 

dentists, factories and hardware trade. International 

Burner Cn.. 850 Dekalb Ave.. Brooklyn, М. Y. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses ander pro- 
fessors jn Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges. Academic, and Preparatory, Agricultural, 
Commercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation Jor. College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations, 

250 page Catalog free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 105, Soringfield, Mass. 


Prot. Genung 
English 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 оп a canoe, АП 


canoes cedar and copper fastened. Wo make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 
alog .giving prices with retaller’s profit cut out. 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world, 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 300 ВоЦетое Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


е line so that there will be no trouble over the insertion. 


WANTED — COMMUNICATION WITH HIGH- 

class salesmen calling on furniture trade. A-L sideline. 
Small sample. Big payer. New and a winner, Write 
А. L. Turner, 306 W. 23rd St, Wilmington, Del. 


WANTED — SPECIALTY SALESMEN, EASILY 

sells in private houses and in hardware stores. Would 
be nicely handled by those selling curtains, shades and 
window trimmings. Paul von de Schoeppe, 525 Edison, 


Antigo, Wis. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE 

by large real estate firm. Spare time. No experience 
needed. О. S. Terrace Realty Company, 219 Laclede 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


BUILD А BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN AND 

escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection 
Business. Limitless. fields; little competition. Few 
opportunities so profitable. Send for ‘Pointers today. 
American Collection Service, 165 State Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


SHELDON GRADUATE, 27, TECHNICAL 
trained, Al mechanic, wants employment with a reliable 
firm in a legitimate line. City of Chicago or road. Small 
drawing account to cover expenses and commission, Al 
references. Heins, 2053 Augusta St., Chicago, Ill. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—SPLEN- 

did income assured right man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your section to get into a 
big paying business without capital and become ind=pend- 
ent for life. Write at once for full particulars. Address 
E. R. Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 
Estate Company, L 494 Marden Building, Washington, 
D. С, 


$10 А DAY SELLING NEW ARTICLE—EVERY 

firm needs quantity. Nice, pleasant business. Big 
demand everywhere. Samples free. Metallic Mfg. Co., 
431 N. Clark, Chicago. 


Short- Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons fn the history, m struc- 


ture, and writing of the Short Story, taught ‚Нег 
ksenweln, Editor Lippincott’ * Magnaive. by de Вета 


y Courses under profes ors 


hundred Home Studi 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and 
250-page catalog free, Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 356, Springfield, Mass. 


5 Years’ Absolute Guaranty 


On this Wonderful 
You Are the Onl Judge 25115 езеро 


25.000 satisfied users. Material and workmanship 


guaranteed for five years. 


Greatest Engine Bargain 
Ever Offered! 


Fewest moving pe arts of any prac. 
Нов! engine on the market. Nothing 
complicated or liable to get out 
of order. Only three moving parta, 
Extra long pinstic white bronze bear- 
ings. Vanadium steel crankshaft. 
Adjustable steel connecting rod. All balanced, 
bearing surfaces ground. French No vibration. 
Еа iron castings. Water. proof 

ition system, Runs at any speed from trolling to racing. 


counter- 


Digitize 


Detroit Marine Engine 
30 Days’ Trial nef Tully О, retara i it id wo 


will promptly ref 
Demonstrator Agents wanted in every boating 
community. "lal wholesale price 
outfit gold. ‚5% glecvlindez, 25 n заве а 
der, 8.20 В. р. 4-cylinder, 
tested before shipment. Comes Ee comp 74 
with bont tittings and ready to run. rp iai 
catalog, testimonials and detalleg of the srs stont- 
est protective guaranty ever of 
able for any boat from canoe to cruiser, de 
railroad track car, АШ sizes in stock 
to ship. Write today for our 
demonstrator offer. 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
DETROIT, MICH, 


1241 Jefferson Avenue, 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


When Holman was running "Salesmanship" he got up a great set of books, in 
three volumes, which he called "The 125 Brain Power Manual." He sold it for 
$9.00. We have bound this set in one volume, and with Two Dollars added for this 
Magazine, it's All yours for Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. 


1..."The Business. Philosopher” 
Look at | 2...Salesmanship Magazine,” and | А// for 
This! | 3...“ ТЬе 125 Brain Power Manua” | $3.50 


(The tavo magazines being under one couer) 


This is about the loudest bid for a subscription ever made by a magazine—you will 
hear it and heed it. I know. 


The Business Philosopher wth 


Any two of the following books: Men Who Sell Things, Tales of the Road. 

From Poverty to Power, Byways of Blessedness, All These Things Added or 
Man Building “Regular price $4.00 Special price $3.00 
As a Man Thinketh Regular price 2. Special price 2.00 
Gleams of Optimism Regular price 2. Special price 2.25 
Effective Speaking Regular price 3. Special price 3.00 
Education of the Will Regular price 3. Special price 3.00 
Ginger Talks . price 4. Special price 3.50 
600 Talking Points price 6. Special price 4.50 
For twelve months more with all copies of 1910, with the exception of January, 1910, 

bound in half morocco with your name in gold on the back of each volume 
Regular price 6.50 Special price 3.50 


Or we will bind your set for the next year and renew your subscription for | 
twelve months at the same price 


10 Years Subscription to the Business Philosopher 
Regular price $20.00 
Life Subscription to the Business Philosopher 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Libertyville, Illinois. | SPECIAL ORDER 


Please find enclosed $ ‚ for which please 
enter my subscription to “The Business Philosopher,” and send me (book) 


————————————————MÓÁ—O P ———— во о оооноео носовое нов осьо сво ноьо ночное 


(Name of book on above line) 


The Business Philosopherwith The Backbone Monthly, regular price $3, Special price $2.40 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


_ SPECIAL MODEL 
ROYAL ты 


ROYAL 


STANDARD 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER GOMPANY 
| NEW YORK, U.S.A. | 
cac - ——————ÜÁ — киш 


A new model, recently introduced; designed especially for 
classes of work that cannot be handled satisfactorily by typewriters 
of the ordinary style, as, for example: 


Cards, Labels, Physicians' Prescriptions, Checks, Drafts, 
Deposit Slips, Telegram Blanks, Statistical 
Work, Specifications, etc., etc. 


The only typewriter made that handles all of these and other 
classes of special work perfectly, and is equally well adapted to 
straight correspondence and other ordinary typewriting. Write for 
catalogue and complete information. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Room 57, Royal Typewriter Bldg., New York, N. Y., 58 E. Monroe St., Chicago. Ill. 
47 Branches in the United States. Dealers Everywhere. 
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'15000°АҮеағ 


For а 15 а week clerk 


Over the heads of the ‘‘passers-by”’ is the sign-post 
that points to Success for the man who looks. I have 
an offer to make to you—the alert, wide awake man 
who has no capital but his ambition and encrgy. 


Are you worth $15,000'a year to the bus’ ess world? 
You may know that you are—and yet not see the way 
to prove it and to realize on your abilities. 


A few years аро Г stood right where you are stand- 
ing now—equipped for bigger, more remunerative 
* work than I had ever been abie to ge: a chance to do. 


So I made my own opportunity—and my income 
uickly grew from $15.00 a week to $15,000 a year. 
Tun ted with a chair and a kitchen table in a corner 
of my own home. Now I occupy a large suite of 
offices in the center of Detroit's business section, with 
& board of executive heads of departments, and a busy 
force of assistants. 1 have not put a dollar into this 
business except as І have used а part of my surplus 
earnings to enlarge my equipment and extend my 
operations, 


Y си are just as capable a man as Тат. With the 
bencfit of my experience to guide you, your rise to а 
position of big income is made easy, J have met the 


obstacles and have cleared them out of the path to 
Business Success that lies before you. 


The stability of the commercial and industrial 
world depends upon the stability of Credits. 'The 
raau who can be a factor in the maintaining of credit 
Teiationships between sellers and buyers, is like the 
Keystone in an arch of masonry- 
whole structure depends upon him. 


And any man upon whom the 
business world depends, is able to 
name his own compensation. 


Independence is the first thing to 
be gained when working to estabi' sh 
yourself where you will command 
your own destiny. 


SUCCESS 


Right at the start—I offer you independence— in- 
dependence from the irksomeness of uncongenial tasks 
— тот the grind of being held to a desk by the clock, 
instead of being attracted to the desk by terest in 
your work—írom the risk of not having employ- 
ment—from the direction of your efforts by another, 
instead of by yourself—independence from DEPEND- 
ЕМСЕ on some one else {ог the right to make a liv- 
ing. 

I offer you the opportunity to secure this independ- 
ence and all the benefits you will gain through inde- 
pendence — the freedom to let your abilities work 
for you and for your own good fortune. 


Beginning just as I began, without :apilal, you can 
build up a prosperous Lusiness under your »wn man- 
agement ind ownership in the commercial agency 
field. The merchants and manufacturers of your 
community wi'l come to look on you as one of the most 
important factor" in the local bu-iness situation, and 
you can graduuly extend your rations over as wide 
a territory as -ee.ns advisable. You will be the mod- 
ern Commercial Agency manager—saving money for 
а clients, h^lp'ng people to meet their obligations 

y your advice „па encouragement, and increasing 
your income to in amount that nfay now look forever 
out of your reach. You can do all this through the 
mails —using the m:thods that I have proved success- 
tik and that I will make clear and easy for you to 
ollow, 


Will you let me tell you just what I can do for 
p How you can make arr-ngements with me to 

come a master of the Commercial Agency business? 
Let me show what others have done with my help. 
I will show you how you can take advantage of the 
biggest opportunity that faces you today—and how to 
turn it into big money for yourself. 


Your request will bring you full information at 
once. Write me—or clip this coupon and mail it to 
me immediately—for a quick start to your own big 
success in business. 


W. А. SHRYER, President, 


American Collection Service, 455 State St, Detroit, Mich. 


You may tell me the full details about the opp. *`пИу for me in the commercial agency business—how you have 


succeeded—how you have helped others to s .: .ed—and how you can help me. 


I shall be interested in seeing 


photographs, sent free, showing how this business is conducted in many of the offices you have helped men establish. 


GME cccovacecasvacaccnscenssqen sasbescchesn: — —— 


CUI окрасы боевая d QS 00 


Biel. И ВИННИ PUMA I M ПЕН 


а CIYIDXIIT I DIITOITTO 
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Lightning 
Addition 
and 

( hei INT 9 
Systems 


THE MAGAZINE OF OPTIMISM 


Send 25 cents for 12 month’s 
subscription to 


Beach’s Magazine 


OF BUSINESS 


A handsome monthly magazine for business men, office managers, 
book-keepers, accountants, credit men, advertising managers, etc. | he 
** man at the desk" must haveit, Your money back if you do not like it. 

Beach's Magazine stands for the square deal in business. It is optim- 
istic in tone, believing in the inherent honesty of purpose of all mankind. 

Its aim is tu promote business efficiency; to create and build; to amuse, interest and instruct the 
** man at the desk;"" to assist the deserving young and the faithful old; and to fearlessly expose all 
that is corrupt in business practice whether public or private. 


E. H. BEACH, Publisher 


Detroit, Michigan 


Special Offer 


Full information and 
practical illustrations as to 
method, quickly acquired 
by any one, for adding 
groups of figures as 
easily as reading 
groups of words. 
Checking Systems include 
Reverse Posting, and Check 
Figures 9, 11, 13, 17. 

A copy of this book and 


A guaranteed remedy for 
transpositions and double 
slides In posting, ommis- 
sion, posting to wrong side 
of account, errors in ad- 
dition and subtraction, etc. , 
etc. 

А copy о! this book and 
а full year's subscription to 


BEACH'S 
THIRTY-FIVE 
RULES FOR 

LOCATING ERRORS 

IN TRIAL 

BALANCES. 


“Beach's Magazine" for 


a full year's sub-cription to 
only 25 cents. 


“Beach's Magazine for 
only 25 cents. 
(Stamps accepted) 


Special — Both Books and a full year's subscription to 
“Beach's Magazine" for only 35 cents. Money refunded if 
you are not pleased, 


(Stamps accepted) 


A Connecticut manufacturer writes:—‘‘Since taking three doses of your stuff the writer has 
been cured of insomnia and other ailments." 

A New York publisher writes:—'' You're doing a good work with the bright bundle of good, 
sound sense, winning ideas and business optimism you send us monthly, and I want to say ‘Bully 
for you, Beach, keep up the work," 

A Holyoke merchant writes:—-‘‘ For Heaven's sake enter my name quick for Beach's Magazine 
of Business. Have just run across a copy, it beats any magazine at $2.00 per year." 

A Brooklyn subscriber writes: —'* I would not be without your magazine. It is snappy, amusing, 
newsy, progressive and ought to be in the hands of every ‘man behind the desk,’ I feel that many 
a knight of the pen must have found cheer and encouragement in its pages." 

A Cleveland manufacturer writes:—‘‘I have induced several of my friends to send you 'two-bits' 
for the biggest little magazine published. Now I hear tnem on every hand quoting from Beach. 
Keep up the good work." д 


озона носовое TEAR OFF HERE зевевне ооо осно носовое 


Е. H. BEACH, 63 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


I enclose 5 cents (stamps accepted) for which send me ''Beach's Magazine'' опе year, and 


one 


both premiums shown above. 
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Speed Talks 


For Advertising Men, Salesmen, Sales Managers 


New Advertising Possibilities — Of course you are looking 
for something new — something „better — something that will 
bring you in closer touch with those you seek to reach. This 
book —''SPEED TALKS"— will tell you how it can be done — it 
will give you new ideas in advertising. It actually upsets old 
advertising standards and creates new ones — it sounds the key- 
note of the advertising of the future. 


Speed Talks to Salesmen — No less forcible and convincing 
are the talks to salesmen in connection with the advertising 
work — each supports the other and both make a combination 
that will withstand the assaults of the most captious critics. The 
book is as interesting as fiction, yet deals with the fundamentals of 
man building and business buildmg — the young traveler starting 
on his first trip or the old stager can read it with equal profit. 


Who Wrote it? — The book is written by Albert E. Lyons, 
vice-president and sales manager of the Allen-Higgins Wall Paper 
Company, of Worcester, Massachusetts, one of the most progress- 
ive and successful concerns in its line of business in the country. 
Mr. Lyons is a progressive and an idealist with both feet fixed 
firmly on the ground. Mr. Sheldon has given the book his cordial 
endorsement — he has even written the introduction in which he 
tells what he thinks of it. This alone is sufficient recommendation. 


The book should be your pocket companion, 
Mr. Advertising Man and Mr. Sales Manager, 
until you thoroughly imbide its spirit— you should 
lose no time in putting it into the hands of every 
one of your salesmen — if will speed them up. 


Price One Dollar, Postpaid 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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Ginger Up 


@ Make this year's sales beat last 
year's by híty per cent. Get out 
after the orders feeling that you 
are going to get the signatures of 
all your prospects on the dotted 
line. Don't let them get away 
from you. 
@ Let Ginger Talks show you how 
and help you to get every order. 
Get the word to word Ginger 
Talks which built up the sales of 
the N. C. R. to two millions a 
month. Think of that! Get the 
coaching, the selling talks and 
arguments, the letters of enthusi- 
asm to those 1,000 salesmen who 
built up the sales of the N. C. R. 
@ Fill out the coupon below and 
mail it today. 
@ Ginger "Talks are a complete 
text-book of instruction and point- 
ers on the art of selling goods. 
They simplify the whole of practi- 
cal salesmanship: make clear with 
wonderful illustrations and exact 
explanations how to make ap- 
ре how to secure attention, 
ow to create desire, how to stim- 
ulate the immediate action and 
walk out with the order. They tell 
the salesman how to turn enmity 
into friendship, cold indifference 
into eager interest, casual inquiries 
into actual buyers, actual buvers 
into permanent customers. They 
touch on a thousand salesmen's 
difficulties and perplexities and 
show a way out of each one. 
SEND YOUR GINGER 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, 111 


I am enclosing Two Dollars. Send me 
а copy of Holman’s “Ginger Talks.” 


(You can enclose $3.50 and receive в copy 
of Ginger Talks and The Business 
Philosopher for one vear.) 
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The DuPont Jury of Five 
Engineers Served YOU as 
Well as Their Direct Em- 
ployers when thcy deter- 
mined the superiority of 


L.C.Smith & Bros. 


Typewriters 


(All the W riting Always in Sight) 


When the DuPont Powder Company re- 
cently bought 521 typewriters, the largest 
individual order on record, the import- 


ance of the purchase сае for expert - 


opinion in the selection of the make. 


The DuPont Company appointed a jury 
of five of their own engineers. These me- 
chan'cal experts examined many makes cf 
machines, putting them through every test, 
and unanimorsly decided in favor of 
the L. C. Smith & Bros. By this decision 
these en-ineers did you an invaluab'e 
service—telieved you of the trouble and 
anxiety of choosing. ir expert ard 
unbiased opinion means as much to you— 
to any typewriter buyer—as it did to 
their own Company. any concerrs 
have already been influenced by the deci- 
sion of the Du Ponts’ mechanical experts 
and have standardized thetypewriter that 
stood the test—the L.C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter. 


Send today for our ““DuPont"’ booklet 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business 
Syracuse, М. Y., U. S. A. 


Branches in all large cities 
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The Big Three 


If These Won't Help You Get Business, Nothing Will 


“The Inland Storekeeper" 


This magazine is the best monthly magazine publ:shed for merchants of all kinds. 
It is fi led every time with good ideas about developing trade. Frank Farrington edits 
it and sees that it is devoted to practical suggestions sather than theories and opinions, 
It shows you how to dress windows, with pictures of plenty of easy window trims. И 
gives you new ideas on all depariments of store management. It has a department to 
which vou can write for information on any subject. lt has made the biggest kind of a 
hit with its subscribers and is worth ten dollars a year to any storekeeper. The price is 
$2.00 per year. Sample copies, 20 cents. 


*Retail Advertising—Complete" 


When this book by Frank Farrington was published last year we looked for a big 
sale, but we were not prepared fur any such reception as it has had. [t has turned out 
to be the most valuable thing of the kind ever offered to the retail trade. It is already 
a standard on store advertising fur the average store. It is as good as an advertising 
manager for a small store. 12то, cloth. 272 pages, $1.00 postpaid, 


*Store Management— Complete" 


A new book just out, by Frank Farrington. It covers store managing like a blanket, 
There is no part of the running of a store that is not well handled, and handled in a 
way that enables you to tell just what the writer means. It is store management simp- 
lified. If you want to run your store to do more business, co make more profit, to cause 
less trouble and worry, you can't do better than buy this book. We do not hesitate to 
say that it is the verv best thing that Mr. Farrington has ever written. lt is uniform in 
size and style with "Retail Advertising—Complete” and well illustrated. $1.00 postpaid. 


The three postpaid for $3.00. And 
your money back if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied with your investment 


THE BACKBONE SOCIETY 


ROCKEFELLER, ILLINOIS 
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ORGANIZATION 


is the secret of suc- 
cessful business 
management; the - 
executive of today 
gets results Бу com- 
bining organiza- 
tion and modern 
methods. The 
methods used by 
the managers of 
America's greatest 


Brief Synopsis к Brief Synopsis 
Part One enterprises are de- Part Two 

DMINISTRATIVE and in- " x ing; 

dustrial organization ; place scribed In B ant an nee 
of business engineer; plant ar- blanket invoices; department 
FRHECTDERST factory and office * store billing. Shipping depart- 
plans. Purchasing and stores Business ment; rates and routes; filling 
department; catalog filing; orders; export shipping; claims; 


requisitions; stores records. Ad- retail deliveries. Correspondence 


vertising and sales organization; Man g and filing; form paragraphs; 
periodical, strect car and outdoor а ement stenographic divisions filing p 
advertising; mail order branch; tems; indexing. Business sta- 
salesmanship; follow-up systems. 


Ou eram. Rari The principles of Wii adnate tons 
collection letters; collection sys- organiZation, and тете aM. adir cheek- 
tems. how tó apply them ing the postage account. 

in large or small concerns; the functions of all depart- 
ments, and how to conduct them to secure results; how to 
make use of every modern plan and system, is told in these 
volumes. Every practical plan thatwill reducecosts,increase 
efficiency, and give a firmer grasp of business is described 


and illustrated by examples taken from actual practice. 


Price, Delivered to You, $2.00 
Per Volume, $4.00 for the Set 


Taylor Book Store, Rockefeller, Illinois 
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A CLEAN TOWEL IS A 
SAN-KNIT-ARY TOWEL 


HE particular man wants to wash himself clean, and then 

| dry himself clean. Не does not want a towel which 
even gives out a suspicious odor of having been already 

used. He does not want a towel which always leaves that tell-tale 
piece of lint. He wants a towel for his home or his office which 
dries out quickly and sweet, a towel which absorbs all the water 
and at the same time produces that delightful tingling to the skin. 


SAN-KNIT-aRv Towels are different from any others made. 
Different, because they are” protected by patents. Different, be- 
cause they cost more to make—though not more to buy. Different 
because when once tried, they are declared by those who already 
know, to be better than any Turkish or other kind of towel made. 


SAN-KNIT-Ary Towels are distinctly new. They are knitted, not 
woven.. They are easily washed. Never need ironing. Never 
become stale or sour, no matter how long in use. Being thoroughly 
aseptic, they retain no odors. Sold only in germ-proof packets; 
never in bulk. Ready for use without first washing, as they are 
free from starch or sizing. What more need be said? 


If you are not already using them, send 
us your name and $1.00, and we will 
send you, all charges prepaid: 


One Heavy Bath Towel. large size; 


: " s Е Ea «ШТ Е 
One Heavy Bath Towel, medium size; TONER E 
Two Face Towels and a Wash Cloth. M 
Use them one week, and if you are not thoroughly satisfied, you may 
return them and we will promptly and cheerfullyrefund your money. 


SAN-KNIT-ARY TEXTILE MILLS, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Sold by all Dry Goods and Department Stores, Druggists and Haberdashers 
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How to Get a Better Job 


@ Tells how the man or woman without “pull” can get a better 
position than he or she now occupies. It gives the exact methods 


used by nineteen successful men and women in various branches of 
business to get and hold high-salaried positions. 

d. Every method of job-getting known to the business world is 
detailed in this book; many of these methods the average man has 


never heard of. 


What This Book Tells 


How to locate well-paid positions that 
are not advertised —how to convince an 
employer that you are the man for the 
job—how to overcome an employer's 
objection that you have "insufficient ex- 
perience.” How to make a letter of 


application command an interview. How | 


to advance in your present position—how 
to get a raise without asking tor іт. How 
to deal wtth employment agencies—how 
to detect " bluffing” employers. How to 
quickly pick up the points of a new bus- 
iness—how an inexperienced man can 
convince an employer that he knows all 
about his business. How to get a tryout. 
How and why great men succeed—how 
you can fullow their example, and so on. 


What This Book Tells 


In this book are written the methods 
used bv a twenty-five year old boy to get 
a $12,000 00 a year position as adver- 
tisiny manager; of a *down-and-out" man 
to get a well-paid position as salesman; 
of an inexperienced stenographer to land 
а $20 00 a weck job; of a stenographer 
to obtain a position as privare secretary; 
of a store clerk to rise to branch manager, 
and so оп. 

You can get this remarkable book with 
a year's subscription to the 

American Salesman 

It is edired by one of the ablest writer- 
salesmen in the country and is as valuable 
to the experienced man as it is to the 
beginner. 


The regulir subscription price of the AMERICAN SALESMAN is 
$1. Send usa dol'ar now and by return mail we'll send vou a сору of 
"HOW TO СЕГА BETTER JOB," thecurrent issue of the AMER- 
IC AN SALESM AN, anda copy each month for the next eleven months. 
This offer is limited. Send your dollar now before it is too late. 


The American Salesman 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
Monthly — One Dollar a Year 


A Month!y Magazine full of ideas. A year's reading will be equal in value to a cor- 
respundence course. The companion of every ambitious salesman behind the 


counter or on the road. 
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Ginger Talks 


235 PAGES—15 FULL PAGE CARTOONS 


Sales of Two Millions a Month 


The Course in Salesmanship that Built Them for the National Cash Register Company 


YOURS FOR TWO DOLLARS 


HINK of a course in practical salesmanship, written 

straight out of the heart of the greatest selling 
organization in the world, by a Director of that organiza- 
tion; a course that does not merely describe the selling 
system of this colossal concern—but IS THAT 
ACTUAL SYSTEM ITSELF—the word for word 
Ginger Talks of that world famous company to its 1,000 
salesmen—the verbatim coaching, the exact specific 
instruction, the very selling pointers and arguments and 
inspiration and enthusiasm that built up, through those 
1,000 red-blooded salesmen, a business of over two million 
dollars a month in-monthly sales. 


The Pabst Co. bought it for its 1800 Salesmen. 
The Quaker Oats Company invested $450 in it. 


1682 other giant concerns have taken it for 
their entire sales forces, many taking from 
100 to 1000 Each. 


Ask us to send you a list six feet long of these concerns which employ nearly 50,000 salesmen 


GINGER TALKS are a complete text-book of 
k fe and pointers on the art of selling 
goods. They simplify the whole of `practical 
salesmanship ; make clear with wonderful illustra- 
tions and exact explanations how to make ap- 
proaches, how to secure attention, how to create 
desire, how to stimulate to immediate action and 
walk out with the order. They tell the salesman 
how to turn enmity into friendship, cold indifference 
into eager interest, casual inquiries into actual buy- 
ers, actual buyers into permanent customers. They 
touch on a thousand salesmen's difficulties and 
perplexities and show a way out of each one. 


SEND YOUR GINGER 


INGER TALKS is the only business book 

ever written that is-as brilliant and fascinating 
in style and has the same human interest as 
George Ade's "Fables in Slang," Billy Baxter's 
"Letters," ог Mr. Dooley’s famous conversations 
with his friend Hennessy. The sentences are 
crowded with epigrams, sharpened with репе- 
trating wit, lighted up with humor, and made 
fairly alive with the tones of a masterful per- 
tonality. It is this wonderful combination of 
solid instruction and brilliant expression—"'beef- 
steak nutriment and champagne style" that has 
brought Ginger Talks their tremendous sales. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Libertyville, Illinois. 
I am enclosing Two Dollars. Send me a copy of Holman’s “Ginger Talks.” 


N atis os eicere deeds 


Addtess. or 


Personal Printing Service 


We make no distinction where quality is concerned. 
Office stationery, booklets, circulars, etc., get the 
same proportionate attention as the large catalog. A special 
department for small work— personal interest always. 


Send for estimates, samples and layouts 


THE PUBLISHERS' PRESS 
638-642 FEDERAL STREET - CHICAGO 


STAWVIAS 


ant Ali 97 E. 


$252 атпопіу he Mone 0022 a month up 


* Collecting bad debts is a science. і 


We have started hundreds of men on highly successful careers by teaching рз —— Detroit, Mich: 
them the same secrets of collecting bad debts which we so successfully em- : Send withont charge 
ploy in our own Collection Business. “Pointers on the Collection 


If your present employment is uncongenial, if you see nothing ahead but years of drudgery and ‘ Сапа: and full informa- 
slow advancement—declare your independence—start a Collection Business of your own. Itis § 4 
very lucrative, requires no capita' but honesty, has but little competition, Our first lessons en- 1 
able you to start in business, the full course gives you complete mastery of it, We refer cus- ден 
tomers to you. Н 
Write for “Pointers on the Collection Business" and names of some of our successful students, - Е ое Oe 4 
THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 364 State St, Detroit, Mich, g eneee eee enn c 
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А 8 Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 


18-20-28 and 27 ft, bonts at proportionate prices. All launches tested and Dto with 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controtling lover—simpiest engine made—starta 
without cranking—has only à moving parte—anyonecan runit. The Safe Launch—abso- 
luteiy non-sinkable—needs no boathouse — All boats fitted with air-tight compartments- сап» 
not sink. leak or rust We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 


CIVIL SERVICE COURSES 


By Ewart, Field, and Morrison of the Boston 
Public Schools, 

Why don't you work for Uncle Sam? Thousands 
appointed to good positions every year. 

We prepare tor the examinations. New бегі. 
of personal coaching, 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Вей 


Mr. Field 


lock-seamed steel boata. Orders filled the day thew are received Boats shipped to every 
part of tho world ( 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 


Free Catnlog. Steel FRowboats, $20, 
1241 Jotterson Avonue, Detroit, Mich., U. 5. 4» 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company In your town; 
start you In a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual opportunity for men without 


capital to become independent for life. 
Faluabio Book and full partic ree. 
rite today. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
w ' Marden Building 
Washington, D. C. 


‘Dept. 599, Springfield, Mass. 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare for 
Certificates of every grade. Special courses in 
коку, Psychology, Primary Methods and Kindergarten. 

We assist т securing positions, 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write today 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 78, Springfield, Mass. 


MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 


Can ship in any quantity. Need No Boat 
House. Never Leak, Rust, Check, Crack or 


Rot. Absolutely safe. Every boat has water-tight 
compartments, so cannot sink. 20 different designs 
Demonstrator Agents Wanted in Every Community. 
Write TODAY for FREE i\iustrated Catalog snd Special Factory Prices. 


Dr. Campbell 
Principal 


Michigan Steel Boat Co., -0U Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Backbone with Ginger Talks 


at Two Dollars— 


HERE is an offer that you cannot possibly afford to pass by. Ginger Talks, 
wh ch you will find advertised elsewhere in this magazine at Two Dollars 
per volume will be given with the Backbone Monthly, which is One Dollar 
yearly, for just Two Dollars. 

Think of that; you get that great book by Holman which has increased the 
selling powers of many salesmen over 100% and Backbone, the magazine of right 


reading for Two Dollars. 
If you don't know Backbone a post card will bring you a sample copy and 


if you don't know Ginger Talks ask for a circular. This offer will hold good for 
but a short time so you will want to fill out the coupon below today and mail it 
with your remittance. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Backbone Society, Aurora, Illinois — Here is my Two Dollars. Send along that Ginger 
Talk book and enter my subscription to the Backbone Monthly for twelve months. 
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$2,000 to $3,000 a Year in 


Vacuum Cleaning Business 


STEADY, sure, permanent income 

of from $2,000 to $3,000 a year 

is easily and quickly established in cities 
from 5,000 up, with the Aero Vacuum 
Cleaning Power Wagon. Running ex- 
penses are small and profits remarkably 
big. Safer, more profitable than any 
other line of staple investment. Makes 
money from the day wagon arrives. 
$1,000 starts you. The Aero Power 
Wagons are standard—established by 
years of test. The only apparatus of 
enough power to do effective commer- 
cial cleaning. Send for wagon catalog. 
Largest builders in the. world of 
Built-into-the-house Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems. Send for "Stationary Plant". 
catalog, stating kind and size of building. 


American Air Cleaning Company 
268 Sycamore Street, Milwankee, Wisconsin 


ance. Yet how rare it is! 


devoted to the use of correct English. 


^ А Business Asset — 


You, Mr. Salesman or Mr. Business Man rieed 4his ability and it can 
essily be acquired. There is a fascinating way to 


Polish Up Your English 


It is by reading “Correct English— How to Use It,'' a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
It «ill pay you to get in touch with this unique magazine, 
as it is the only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


ItWouldHaveSavedYou 
Trouble 


If you had taken or given a 
receipt in transactions so that 
you had a permanent record 


One of our customers writes: "In all our 
years of hospital and office experience we have 


never found anything in the receipt book line 


that was in the class of the splendid duplicate 
book you get out." 


Another says: "We enclose herewith money 
order for $1 to cover your invoice. We thank 
you for this shipment as we feel that this is the 
best receipt book that we have ever used.” 


The Simpiex Duplicating Receipt Book, 
price $1 postpaid, four receipts toa page, per- 
forated to tear out. A small size for pocket. 
One receipt to a page. 25 cents. Send $1 
and the book will be mailed by return. - 


National Office Supply Company | 


ZION CITY. ILLINOIS 
The Square Deal House 


Agents wanted to handle our line of office supplies 
on commission. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Partial List of Contents—Shall and Will; Should and Would; How to Use Them: Correct 
English in the Home; Correct English in the School; What to.Say and What Not to Say: Course 
in Grammer; Letter Writing and Punctuation; Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
Words; How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. ; 


The subscription price is only $1.00 а year, but if you prefer to see a copy before subecriblng— 


Send Only 10 Cents 


for & copy ‘of the current issue. You will never regret it. So if you are interested in your own 
welfare, do this now before you turn another page. But better still, use the Coupon TO-DAY. 


Correct English Publishing Company ... 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Special Wholesale Prices 
Shipped on approval any- 
where, Five dass trial. 
Factory rebuilt туремти- 
ers. Visible or otherwise. 
Remingtons, Olivers, L. 
С. Smith 
Premiers, 

t Rovals, Mon- 

archs. Your choice of 300 туре- 

writers from $15 to $20 Send tor 

catalog No. 16 and whotesale prices. 

GAERTETYPEWRITEREXCHANGE 

333 DEARBORN STREET :: CHICAGO, IIL. 


ONE DOLLAR BKINGS YOU 


“The Rational Life” 


By Wua J Enn oon 

© The latest word an: Love-—Marriage—Divorce; 
The Sex Question: Social Evils: The Rational 
Life: The Conquest of Self. etc. lt is as fasci- 
nating a» а romance. tt is live thought on live 
issues 

It is written for you. FVERYMAN! 

And (ог you .,. EVERYWOMAN! 
Ф And veu. t mother and father, и һа» ideals 
for veu! Send far it! Rend it together | Ie 
will help te make "Home, Suret Home!” 
© Finely hound. cloth and gold, aluit. JMO pages: 
just from the press Ромгам onl* One Dullar. 


Address; WILL J. ERWOOD 


Dept. B. 717 Eust 2204 Street. Baltimore, Md. 


For10 
Months 


“Perfection” 
DIAMOND RING 


x ней Down 


regular monthly payment of $4.80 after examination 
you, Pan you imagine any easier way to secure a fine, 


‘ned t p pore whi hite e | 
nes! пап w ad 
Mot fiery bri Барет are . Each 

à by our diamo exp 
ый mounted in our famous Lotte Боасе п" 

ng mounting, which possesses ev ne o icate grace 

uty. Guaranteed to be exactl. аз Shown. Each ring is cased 

in a handsome, blue velvct ring box, with white satin че NM 


000 
arite for our Pree Catalog EA QT ва 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 


The 014 Reliable, Original Diamond and Watch Credit House 
Dept. «56 ,92 92 to 98 to 98 State $t. смерно ш. | 
Branca Stores 
EER GC» GE? Ga 


Your Attentiona Moment 


Are you making a SUCCESS in life? 


You can. 


Are you as HAPPY as anyone could be under the 


circumstances? 


Are you MAST ER of vourself, as everyone ought to be? 


Are your AMBITIONS running high? 
Are you WELL? 

Are you full of SELF-RELIANCE? 
Do you LOVE YOUR WORK? 


Unless you can say yes to every one of the 
foregoi: g questions у. a are widiy in nerd of A Ip, 

If vou can't say yes to these questions you 
will make a failure, unless you can change 
the conditions. 

You can change the conditions and make 
of life a splendid success if vou will, 

Your life is what you make it. 

Опе who fas made a success will tell you 
how to do the same thing right in your own 
environment. 


You can be. 

You can be. 

They ought to. 

You can be. 

You must be to win. 
You can learn to. 


Пе will mark out a course for you to fol- 
low—«omething definite and positive—for the 
price of an opera ticket. The method will re- 
quire bur а few minutes of your time every 
day, and № guaranteed to do the business, 
Whar is more, it will be suited to your раг- 
ticular ease. 

Now сш out this “ad” and lay it on your 
desk, right before your eves, and keep it there 
till you have written for particulars. Address 


MAGNUM BONUM CO., 4665 Lake Ave., Chicago 
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Some Good Books 


Т IS always a pleasure to call attention to good books. Here are some standard works 
that have been published at an expense of many thousands of dollars expressly for 
home reading and study. “They are all works of great merit. If you are interested 

in the subjects treated you cannot afford to be without them. There are no other books 
in print from which you can so readily get just the special help that you desire and need. 


A Civil Service Manual — Three Volumes, 
with Maps, by Ewart, Field and Morrison 
of the Boston Public Schools. Volume L., 
Arithmetic, Elements of Accounts, and Test 
Problems. Volume IL, Plain Copy, Rough 
Draft, Punctuation, Dictation, Penmanship, 
Composition, Stenography and Typewriting 
Exercises, Comparison of Addresses, Letter 
Writing, Report Writing, Copying and Cor- 
recting Manuscript. Volume IIL, Geography, 
Civil Government, Spelling and Trial Exam- 
inations. Published tror the express purpose 
of meeting the demands of Civil Service Ex- 
aminations. Adopted by over six hundred 
business colleges, Y. М. C. A.’s, public even- 
ing schools, correspondence schools, etc; 
Handy pocket size. Many attractive features. 
Cloth. Per volume, $1.00. Per set, $2.50. 

The Principles of American Law—R 
William Rcimond Baird of the New Yor 
Bar. A clear, concise, comprehensive, read- 
able summary of the well-defined principles 
of law. An invaluable aid to business men 
who wish to understand their legal rights and 
obHgations in all business transactions. The 
best elementary treatise available for young 
men looking forward to the law as a profes- 
sion. Two volumes, 1,000 pages. Neatly 
and durably bound im legal buckram. Per 
volume, $2.00. Per set, $3.50. 


Agriculture —AÀ Practical Treatise in, 


Three Volumes, ty Dr. William P. Brooks, 
Director Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Vciume I, Soils, formation, 
physical and chemical characteristics and 
methods of improvement, including tillage, 
drainage and irrigation. Volume IL, Ma- 
nures, fertilizers and farm crops, including 
green manuring and crop rotation. "Volume 
lI., Animal Husbandry, including the breeds 
of live stock, the general principles of breed- 
ing, feeding animals; including discussion of 
ensilage, dairy management on the farm, and 
poultry farming.  Conceded to be the best 
series of books on general farming on the 
market at the present time. А very full in- 
dex referring to over fifteen hundred separate 
topics adds greatly to the value of the books 


for reference purposes. Copiously illustrated. 
Approximately 1,000 large octavo pages. 
Cloth. Per volume, $1.25. Per set, $3.50. 

Farm Accountingand Business Methods: 
—By John A. Bexell, A. M., Dean School of 
Commerce, Oregon Agricultural College. А 
text-book on the business side of farming. 
Gives training in business methods that can 
and ought to be employed on every farm in 
the land. А binder of ruled and printed 
forms has been provided for the exercises 
and these forms are also suitable for actual 
bookkeeping on the farm. They contain many 
new and labor-saving devices conforming to 
the best modern busin:ss practice. 160 pages. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.25. Complete Outfit, 
including ‘Text-book, .Binder, and Forms, 
$3.00. 

First Lessons in Finance—A treatise on 
funds and their uses, by Frederick A. Cleve- 
land, Ph. D., formerly of the Wharton School 
of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania; 
recently appointed by President Taft to take 
full charge of the President's inquiry into 
Government expenditures. Ап extremely 
helpful book for young business men, de- 
scribing the methods, instruments, and insti- 
tutions employed in modern financial trans- 
actions. 300 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 


Location, Organization and Manage- 
ment of American Industry — Ву Edwin 
Sherwood Meade, Ph. D., of the Wharton ° 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. А book intended to familiarize the 
reader with the principal facts of our indus- 
xe and commercial life. 235 pages. Cloth. 

1.00. 

One Hundred Writing Lessons—By H. 
W. Flickinger. 

“In the production of this set of Copies 


.the author reaches the acme of perfection in 


artistic effort as well as in accuracy of form. 
Every lover of the beautiful in penmanship 
should have a copy of this compendium from 
which to draw inspiration and study grace, 
harmony, and beauty in the use of lines."— 
From the American Penman. Brief illustra- 
tions accompany tbe copy slips. Price $1.00. 


Prices are for books sent postpaid. 250 page home study catalogue free 
The Sheldon University Press, Liberty ville, Illinois 
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Before you order 
business stationery 


learn about the-advantages you'll se- 
cure by specifying that it bear the watermark 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


CONSTRUCTION 


Made With 
In White and ; Envelopes 
Six Colors Sat a , iret to Mach 


BOND 


This paper has not oz/y the strength, crackle and char- 
acter that give impressiveness to business stationery, but 
its economical method of distribution has so reduced its 
cost that it produces 


Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 


That method is this: Construction Bond is sold only 
direct to responsible printers and lithographers in quantities 
of 500 pounds or more at a time, while other fine bonds 
are sold through jobbers, a ream or more at a time, to any 
printer who will buy them. The saving is obvious and 
It’s your saving if you secure Construction Bond. 

We will tell you more about our sale plan and send you 
some handsome specimen letterheads on Construction 
Bond, together with the names of those printers and 
lithographers. in your vicinity who handle it, if you'll 
just ask us on your business stationery. 


W. E. WROE & CO. 
1004 South Michigan Boulevard Chicago 


Keep on just 
as long as you 
can—then keep 
on a little long- 
er—persistence 
wins. —Sheldon 
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Gleams of Optimism 


ing " Letters for You Sir!" in former num- 

bers of The Business Philosopher, has had 
such a sale that we were obliged to have a second 
edition printed. In the second edition there are 
more good letters which have been received since 
last year. 


"Tu little book advertised under the head- 


@ These additional letters will tell you many new 
things— intimate things about People and Trips 
and Nature and Happiness. 


@ You will like this book of letters from good 
friends—perhaps they will have the same messages 
for you that they had for those who originally 
received them. "Those people who have copies 
of this little book have written in to us to thank 
us for the opportunity we gave them to read all 
those good thoughts. 


@ The price of the new edition will be just the 
same as the first— Fifty Cents to those good folks 
who send their money with the order. Or send 
Two Dollars and we will enter your name for a 
year's subscription to 'The Business Philosopher 
and send you a copy of the book free. The regular 
price of the magazine is alone Two Dollars. 


Sheldon University Press 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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How to Handle Men 


Think a moment. 


Can you name one occupation, trade, business, or profession i in which 
knowledge of human nature and how to handle men is not an important 
factor in success? 


Can you name one great, successful man, in any kind of work, who 
does not owe a large part of his success to his ability to handle men? 


Can you, then, name any study more important to every seeker for 
success than the study of the Science of Character Analysis? 


Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 


is today recognized by the business world as the formulator and foremost 
teacher of this science. 


The magazine, Human Life, in its issue for February, 1911, said: 


“She is the formulator of the Science of Character Analysis. Not only is 
she the formulator of this science, but she practices it. And that means that 
she can read human beings as a critic can read and judge a book, as a 
botanist analyzes a plant, as a chemist analyzes a chemical compound. She 
can dissect the character and quality of a man with the same skill and the 
same certainty as a master surgeon in dissecting the body. And all the time 

she gives the reasons why." 


Dr. Blackford has written six articles on the Science of Character . 


Analysis for THE Business PHILOSOPHER. They appeared in the issues 
for November and December, 1910, and January, February, March, and 
April, 1911. Beginning with the September issue for 1911, she will 
complete the series of twelve: She is now on a tour of the world, doing 
research work among different races of men, for the benefit of the science. 
Some of the results of her work will appear in her future articles in this 


i While They Last 


In order that you may get all the numbers containing Dr. Blackford's 
articles, we will send the six back numbers and enter your subscription for 
12 more numbers for $2.40. Аз we have only a few copies of the back 
numbers left you will want to take immediate action. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Ill. 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


A New Book by the President 
of the Sheldon School 


The Art of Selling 


By ARTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON 


Formulator of the Science of Business Building, and Editor 
of ‘The Business Philosopher.” 


Price $1.25 


К. SHELDON'S philosophy is that we are all sales- 
men: we sell goods, or knowledge, ‘ог skill, or 
services. That being so, we have to learn sow 

to sell, and this book of 50 lessons, with exercises, is a 
complete guide to the first principles of the selling art. 
Written primarily for High Schools of Commerce and 
Business Colleges, it is nevertheless a book for everybody: 
no man can read it without feeling the uplift which comes 
from a desire for efficiency and success. The sections 
deal with general principles, wholesaling, retailing, 
specialty selling, selling by correspondence, and selling 
one’s services. The professional aspect of business and 
the business aspect of professional activity have never 
been better enforced. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Libertyville, Illinois: 


Please send me. -— .. -Copies of “The Art of Selling" 


for which I enclose $4. 


DA re oem А 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


30 Editions Since Publication 


It is Only Once in a Decade, not 
Oftener, that a Really Great 


Book is Written—this is One 


We want you to read Jules Payot’s ‘EDUCATION OF THE WILL,” 


‘because it is a great book. No matter what your present position in life 


may be, this book will help you to greater achievement—greater success. 


If after reading '"The Education of the Will” you tell 
us that you have not been benefited, have not been 


inspired to higher, nobler thoughts, have not been 
clearly directed to a better standard of life, send the 
book back to us and we will refund the purchase 


price paid by you. 


The author, one of the foremost edu- 
cators of France, proves that character 
is not wholly a matter of birth or 
heredity, but that through the education 
of the will, character can be formed 
and developed to the highest degree. 


All that is necessary is that one pos- 


sesses the desire for mental superiority. 

No matter how richly endowed you 
may be mentally you can only go as far 
as your will will carry you. 

If you follow the suggestions in this 
book you can secure mastery of your 
will, and that means not only spiritual 
but worldly supremacy, because your 


will is the force that drives and directs 
your faculties; the higher its develop- 
ment, the more profitably you may capi- 
talize your talents. 

While the author's thesis is based upon 
the soundest laws of psychology, the 
book is written in plain, frank language, 
unclouded by abstruse scientific terms, 
and it is easily understood by the ordi- 
nary reader. 

Every father and mother should insist 
that their children, from seventeen years 
of age upward, read this book not only 
once but several times. 


CAUTION-— Be sure that it is Payot'; book that 
you buy as there is another book with the 
same title, but which has no relation to this. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL, by Jules Payot, Litt, D , Ph. D., trans- 
lated from the French by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Professor Clinical Peychiatry, 
Fordham University, New York, 12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50; post-paid, $1.60. 


Sheldon University Press, Area P. O., Rockefeller, Ill. 
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Ring the Bell Every Time 


WHAT is it worth to you to be able to ring the bell every time 

you strike for a customer's order? What is it worth to you to be 
. able, when he puts forth an objection, to knock that objection sky 
high with the irresistible force of a selling argument that has been 
tried and proven by the best salesmen of the best concerns in the 
world—concerns whose names are household words by reason of the 
enormous sales these very selling arguments have brought them? 


What is it Worth to You: Every Page Coinable 


—To know in advance the 5 Into Money 
objections your prospect will Е = «f^ 2 
make and the best answer to ^ *. А chemical formula writ- 
each that has ever yet been dis- УАВ ) ten on the back of an en- 
covered. RUNS M l velope may be worth a for- 
—To have a number of an- AND AND у л tune; а few. figures giving 
swers (in some cases as many SELLING SELUNG i the combination to a safe 
as twenty to thirty) to each МШБ gy Сф, , may unlock a door with 
obiection—all ^ irresistible—600 Like Узген ү millions behind it. Every 
irresistible selling arguments? COR КО Gs page of this book contains 
—To know that every one of г Xe" 4 Г: a selling formula that you 
these arguments has been 4 can coin into ready money. 
evolved by years of hard ex- i Every one of these 600 ir- 
perience—improved and made A M. istibl 
stronger by constant successful oti resistible arguments opens a 
use ? door that will lead you to 
e Бо d ay oxi more sales and more com- 
these arguments cost thousands i і missions. You could well 
of dollars in experience before Д | { рау, И you had to, a green- 
they were discovered and per- $ У back for every page of this 
fected—and that many of them $ : 
have sold millions of dollars book ; but the cost to you is 
worth of goods? slight. 


: о —Can you afford to pay one-half cent for an argument 
Sign This Coupon that has sold thousands of dollars worth of goods—an 
argument whose discovery cost hundreds or even thousands of dollars in time and experience and 
actual money of star salesmen and great concerns. 

—An argument that will surely close sales for you—that may clear you a hundred dollars in 
commissions the first day you use it, and hundreds or even thousands of dollars as you use it 
over and over again, throughout the entire year and for years to come. 

Can you afford to pay one-half cent for what is worth anywhere from $10.00 to $1,000.00 in 
actual money-making power to you? 


Then Sign This Coupon and Mail Today 


Tue SHELDON University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 


Enclosed please find $4.00 for your Two Big Volumes of Six Hundred Talking Points 
and Selling Arguments. 


NIE э Oe SR d Ad CUTE SRE ee eee ee 


Address, etc... 
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NUMBER 8 


’ On the Front Porch 


Where We Talk Things Over 


“Eyes blinded by the fog of Things cannot see Truth. 
Ears deafened by the din of Things cannot hear Truth. 
Brains bewildered by the whirl of Things cannot think Truth. 


Hearts deadened by the weight of Things cannot feel Truth. 
Throats choked by the dust of Things cannot speak Truth.” 


UT you and I are in business. 
B And business men must deal 
| with Things. 

We have been learning the nobility 
of the profession of business—realiz- 
ing, in some degree, the sacredness of 
human service. 

In the midst of all our making, car- 
rying, buying, and selling of Things, 
we have been holding before us an 
ideal. Even in commerce we have 
been looking for Goodness, Beauty, 
and Truth. 

And now comes Harold Bell 
Wright, maker of word-masterpieces, 
and gives us the solemn warning that 
I have quoted at the head of this 
column. 

I have read some of this writer's 
works, and I know that he, at least, 
can see, hear, think, feel, and speak 
Truth. And he can do it with Good- 
ness and Beauty. His '"Uncrowned 
King" ought to be read by every one 
of you here gathered on The Front 
Porch. | 

So I think and feel that he is right 
about the killing effect of Things. 

But I know, too, that the business 
man, whose life and work is with 
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Things, does not need to be blinded, 
deafened, bewildered, deadened, and 
choked by them. 

Of course, I know that many are. 

I know that it is easy to permit life 
to become slavery to Things. Such 
bondage is not peculiar to the business 
world. I have seen many unfortu- 
nates who were slaves to mental 
things. And that is even worse than 
being bound by material things. 

Life, restricted in either way, is 
petty, narrow, selfish, miserable, 
hopeless. 

And life should be more than busi- 
ness, more than profession, more than 
society, more even than life's work. 

True success demands the larger 
life—life on the higher levels, where 
the air is pure and sweet, the sunshine 


clear and truthful, and the view far 
and broad. 


While living the great life, we need 
not neglect Things. These we must 
look after. With and through these 
we must do our work, serve human- 
ity, and make money. 

But we shall be masters and not 
slaves of them. 
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We shall use them, but they shall 
not blind our eyes, deafen our ears, 
bewilder our brains, deaden our 
hearts, or choke our throats. 

To quote Edward Howard Griggs: 

"We may hope then to be lifted 
out of the routine of daily existence 
into wide unity with the best in nature 
and man. The deepened capacities 
of spirit will bring an added return 
through all that we experience in our 
business and in the relations we sus- 
tain to others. Thus shall we grow 
in power to fulfill the true vocation of 
man—noble living, and find unfailing 
and increasing joy and interest in ever 
learning the never finished art of 


life." 


MONEY, FAME, usefulness, love. 

These things men seek. 

In them they find happiness IF 

I remember once talking with a 
man who had many millions of 
money—all made by his own hand 
and brain. His income was so large 
that it was a task to spend and in- 
vest it. 

As he spoke, his voice was weary 
and wooden. Upon his face, deeply 
graven, were heavy, down-sweeping 
lines of sadness. And his eyes—they 
haunt me yet! They seemed to look, 
lifelessly, into a future dark and 
empty—hopeless. I never saw him 
smile. I never even saw him frown. 
Feeling seemed dead in his heart. 

Money had not brought him hap- 
piness. 

We were all saddened, not long 
ago, by the tragedy of a famous 
author—dead by his own hand. 

He had carelessly cast aside the 
tasteless husk of life when at the 
zenith of fame and fortune. 
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They could not satisfy the longings 
of his spirit. 

I sat, the other day, in the pres- 
ence of a great master servant. 

His life had been one long gift of 
service. Usefulness had been its 
keynote. Men and women the world 
around spoke his name with love, for 
he had helped them. The best of 
fame was his, and money had been 
poured in a flood at his feet. 

But he spoke to me in tones of de- 
spair. 

He had done so little, and the 
need was so great. 

His ideals had been high, and he 
had fallen so far short of them. 


So many of his best efforts had 
seemed fruitless—so many of his 
dearest plans had ended in failure. 

And so, even in usefulness, men 
fail to find that which is the prime 
object of human _ existence—happi- 
ness. 

Literature—and the life it mirrors 
—is full of the tragedies of great 
loves that have brought misery to the 
lovers. 

You and I know men and women 
on fire with love—love of mate, love 
of friends, love of country, love of 
humanity. And their love has won. 
for them the love of its object. And 
yet they are miserable. 

No, even love, the key to all the 
problems of the universe, cannot, of 
itself, bring happiness. 

Is happiness, then а will-o’-the- 
wisp, ever luring us on but having no 
reality ? 

' Is this human life of ours, then, a 
hollow delusion, seductive in prom- 
ises but empty of fulfilment? 

Is our striving after what we call 
success but the gathering of Dead 
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Sea fruit that turns to bitter ashes 
upon our eager lips? 


Is this very aspiration to the 
larger life—the higher levels—but 
one of the mental Things that blinds 
our eyes to Truth, deafens our ears 
to its call, bewilders our brains so 
that we cannot think Truth, deadens 
our hearts to its feeling, and chokes 
our throats so that we cannot speak 
it, even to our own inner hearts? 


If you have found it so, “опе thing 
thou lackest." And that one thing 
al these lacked who sought happi- 
ness in money, fame, usefulness, and 
love. 

I speak to you of Wisdom. 


WisDOM Is the highest plane of in- 
telligence. 


At the bottom round of human 
mental life is Ignorance. 


Name any of the woes, limitations, 
disappointments, vices, or failures of 
life, and I will show you its root in 
ignorance. 

There is intellectual ignorance that 
closes the doors of opportunity. But 
worse than that is the ignorance of 
the soul that leaves its victim, no 
matter how learned intellectually, 
forever the slave of Things. 


The next step above ignorance is 
Knowledge. 

Great is the power and usefulness 
of knowledge—when applied Math 
wisdom. 

But knowledge is not ES for 
one who would live upon the higher 
levels. 

You remember what Cowper said: 
"Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 


Have oftentimes no connection. Knowledge 
dwells 
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In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Until smooth'd and squar'd and fitted to its place, 
Does but incumbtr whom it seems Г enrich. 
Knowledge is proud hat he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more." 


Knowledge—applied—gains топ- 
ey, wins fame, opens the way to use- 
fulness, and enlightens love. 

But knowledge alone produces 
these beautiful plants barren of the 
flower of happiness. 

Just above knowledge in the up- 
ward climb of the mind and soul we 
come upon Learning. 

This is knowledge plus. 


It is one of the steps on the way to 
wisdom. 


Broad in its scope, deep in its delv- 
ing into hidden truth, and high in its 
reach toward the stars of eternal 
verity, learning leads on to wisdom. 
But let it fall short of that goal, and 
it may be only madness. 

Learning is not all in books— по, 
not even the principal part of 
Learning—the learning that gropes 
its way toward wisdom—is mostly 
from life itself. 

And зо we come to the highest 
mental pinnacle—wisdom. 

Based on knowledge and learning, 
it is broader, higher, and deeper than 
either. And it is different from either, 
having a rare essence of its own. 

But it is not unattainable. 

True wisdom is found, often, in the 
humblest and obscurest of folk. 
Those who have found this that is 
"more precious than rubies" are often 
those with but little of what the great 
herd calls knowledge and learning. 
You know, however, that they have 
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it, because of the great peace and con- 
tentment in their eyes—the unalloyed 
happiness that shines in their faces. 


WHAT THEN is wisdom? 

Where is it to be found? 

How shall we seek it? 

Busy business men that.we are, 
striving for material success as we 
must, reaching out for fame, for use- 
fulness, and for love as our hearts de- 
mand them, we pause and wonder. 

What are we here for? — 

Why should we strive if the end is 
but emptiness and bitter disillusion- 
ment? 

These are intensely practical ques- 
tions. 

I cannot tell you all that wisdom is, 
or all the places where it is to be 
found, or all the ways in which it is 
to be sought. 

If I could, I should be Infinite Wis- 
dom—which I am not. 

But I believe that in one of its 
aspects, wisdom is that which, in 
greater or less degree, enables us to 
adjust ourselves harmoniously in our 
material, mental, and spiritual en- 
vironment. | 

Not а dull, spiritless submission to 
surroundings, understand, but the 
growth into, and attraction to our- 
selves of, the environment in which 
we can find harmony. 

Putting it in a different way, and a 
little more definitely, wisdom is a 
realizing sense of relative values— 
materia] and spiritual. 

The wise man puts first things first 
in his life. He gives all other things 
their place according to their propor- 
tionate worth. 

In other words, wisdom seeks first 
the most important and precious of 
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all things; secondly, that which is of 
next importance and value. And, in 
that very seeking, wisdom sees and 
knows what is the best thing to be 
done, what is the best way of doing 
the best thing, when is the best time 
to do the best thing. 


And wisdom acts. 


I ро NOT hesitate to say that the 
beginning of wisdom is in a realiza- 
tion that there is an Infinite Force 
working in and through all things and 
all life, throughout the universe, and 
that this great Cosmic Force works 
always for Good. 

Call this Infinite Intelligence and 
Infinite Love by any name you choose. 
Or let it go unnamed in your con- 
sciousness. You have begun to walk 
in wisdom's way when you know and 
feel that the great, overruling power 
in all the universe, and in all the af- 
fairs of your life, is Good. 

Then you will know that, no mat- 
ter what comes to you—no matter 
what you bring to yourself—it is 
Good. 

In our talk By the Fireside in THE 
Business PHILOSOPHER for January, 
I told you, “Life is Good.” And I 
tried to show you how life is good— 
even the things in life that we often 
call evil. It will do you no harm to 
hunt up that issue of the magazine 
and read over that talk. Because, 
when you know that life is good— 
that the Ruling Power in life works 
only for good—you have taken the 
first step toward wisdom. 


I HAVE TOLD you that I do not 
know all the ways of seeking wisdom. 


If I did know them, I should not 
have the space to tell you about them 
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here. But we shall find it profitable 
to talk over a few of them. 

Good health is a prime essential to 
wisdom. 4 

Illness is abnormal. It poisons the 
body and clouds the mind. It is one 
of the most blinding, deafening, be- 
wildering, deadening, and choking of 

Things. ў 
` It warps judgment, unbalances rea- 
son, weakens memory, distorts imag- 
ination, narrows and sours feeling, 
and depletes the will. 

Health is physical and mental har- 
mony. And we are seeking for har- 
monious adjustment in our environ- 
ment. 

First of all, then, harmony within 
ourselves. 


A WELL-DEVELOPED intellect is a 
powerful instrument in Wisdom's 
hands. 

By this, I do not mean a mind 
crammed with facts. 


It is better to be able to see, hear, 
smell, touch, and taste keenly, accu- 
rately, and discriminatingly, than to 
have the contents of many dry-as-dust 
books stowed away in memory. 

It is better to have sound judg- 
ment, clear and powerful reasoning 
faculties, and fine analytical discern- 
ment than to make one’s brain a cellar 
for the roots of dead languages. 

It is better to have a retentive 
memory for essentials, with all its 
contents easily recalled and recog- 
nized, than to be able to work out 
formulas in the fourth dimension. 

It is better to have a healthy, ac- 
tive, practical imagination, creating 
new uses and new beauties out of old 
materials, than to know the names of 
all the kings of antiquity. 
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All these powers of the intellect 
help us in the quest for knowledge 
and learning, which are the materials 
with which Wisdom builds, as Cow- 
per says. Or, as we have seen, 
knowledge and learning are steps on 
the way to wisdom. Or, to use still 
another figure, they are the founda- 
tion upon which the temple of wis- 
dom is built. 


But, while knowledge leads to wis- 
dom, it does so only when wisdom 
guides us in the way of knowledge. 


How can this paradox be true? 


Because wisdom is not a sudden ac- 
quirement. 


Even the most foolish ones have a 
little—all it needs is to be increased. 
And to be increased it needs but to be 
used. 


. I have heard it said that the way 
to get wisdom was to pray for it. 


And I agree to this—if you will let 
me define prayer—intense desire, 
finding its expression, not only in as- 
piration and supplication, but in ac- 
tion. He prays best who sets about 
it to do all in his power to get the 
answer to his prayer. 


I have seen people pray for wis- 
dom until the windows rattled. But 
their prayers were not answered be- 
cause they did not use the little wis- 


dom they had. 


So, then, in all your seeking for the 
priceless jewel of wisdom, be wise. 
And if you can't be as wise as you ` 
wish, be as wise as you can. 

Be wise in your pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 

Put first things first. 


Concentrate upon essentials. 
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Study to use the best methods, т 
the best way, and at the best times. 


RiGHT FEELINGS are necessary to 
wisdom. 

Remember, "'harmonious 
ment" is the goal. 

And there is no more destructive 
inharmony than emotional poison. 


Anger, envy, jealousy, hatred, fear, 
worry, suspicion, revenge, despair, 
doubt, indifference, deceit, injustice, 
self-pity, disloyalty, and discourage- 
ment—these are wisdom's bitterest 
and most powerful enemies. 

But they can all be put to rout by 
the development—guided by wisdom 
—of good nature, unselfishness, love, 
desire to serve, courage, calmness, 
trustfulness, forbearance, hope, faith, 
earnestness, honesty, justice,’ poise, 
loyalty, cheerfulness, and kindness. 

These are wisdom’s best and truest 
friends. | 

Wisdom cannot live without them, 
because in them alone is there har- 
mony within and any possibility of 
harmony with your environment. 
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A STRONG, HEALTHY body and 
mind—a clear, powerful intellect — 
fine, sensitive, right feelings—all 
these must find expression in action, if 
you are to have wisdom. 

That brings in the will. 

Here are more paradoxes: 

The will cannot act without the 
guidance of the intellect and the in- 
fluence of the feelings; nor can the in- 
tellect and feelings be developed with- 
out the action of the will. 

We learn by doing. 

We cultivate our right feelings by 
acting in harmony with them. 
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Wisdom cannot be increased with- 
out the strong and continuous action 
of the will; nor can the will act for 
the increase of wisdom unless guided 
by wisdom. 

And the answer is to get action, 
now, on the wisdom you have. 


THERE ARE some more specific 
ways to wisdom. 

Temperance, moderation, balance, 
is one of them. 

Extremes of abstinence are as in- 
harmonious as extremes of indul- 
gence. 


The extremist in anything lacks 
a sense of proportion—a realizing 
sense of relative values. 


He who is on the pathway to 
greater wisdom does not disregard 
Things. Neither is he a slave to 
them. Не seeks the right and har- 
monious proportion in the use of 
Things. 

So, likewise, does he maintain his 
balance in relation to ideas. 


He realizes that, for the finite 
mind, there is no absolute Truth—no 
absolute perfection. He is therefore 
open-minded to Truth wherever 
found or whence ever it may come. 
He looks for the Good in all things— 
and finds it everywhere. 


He knows that action and reaction 
are always equal and in opposite 
directions—that the further the pen- 
dulum swings to the right, the further 
it will swing to the left when it re- 
turns. 


He sees all nature tending toward 
equilibrium. 

He sees a perfect balance of forces 
in the universe. 
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And so he practices moderation in 
all his thinking, feeling, speaking, їп 
all the activities and relationships of 


life. 


ALLIED TO temperance and mod- 
eration is the great power of calm- 
ness. 

This is poise—repose of spirit— 
self-control. 

Do not confound this splendid 
virtue with repression. 

Many are outwardly calm while a 
tempest rages within. This is not 
poise, but pose—not calmness, but a 
mask. 


The stream dammed up finally 
bursts forth with accumulated vio- 
lence. 

Calmness does not consist in chok- 
‘ing back expression of turbulent or 
fearful emotions, but in not having 
such emotions. 

The wise man sees all things in 
their relations. He knows that the 
Good is supreme. So he is never dis- 
turbed. He is never afraid. He 
never worries. 


And so, too, he who seeks wisdom 
cultivates this same calmness of 
spirit. 

Do not misunderstand me. 

There can be an extreme in calm- 
ness which is but dearth of all emo- 
tion. 

As a theory of life this is as un- 
wise as uncontrolled, giving way to 
every gust of feeling. 

The ship that safely reaches har- 
bor is neither becalmed in the dol- 
drums nor blown hither and thither 
in the weltering seas. With sails 
rightly set and helm always under 
control, it makes every wind that 
blows carry it nearer port. 
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Have your emotions, then. 
are the best things in life. 

There are times when it is wise to 
feel deeply, freely, I might almost 
say wildly. | 

As Edward Howard Griggs says, 
“There must be a certain noble prodi- 
gality in great living. Some things 
are of such absolute value that one 
must spend time, money, life for them 
without thought or hesitation. If the 
virtue of common sense is a thrifty 
prudence in little things, the at least 
equally important uncommon sense 
consists in knowing the absolute when 
it comes, and accepting it at its 
worth." 

But, remember that this is 
common sense." 

Be calm. 

“Тһе absolute" does not come to 
you every day and in many forms. 

And, however freely you may let 
yourself go, always keep the upper 
hand, ready to control, to direct, 
when that must be done. 
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CALMNESS MUST be cultivated in 
the whirl and din of our everyday 
life—in the midst of Things. 

But its hidden springs are found in 
solitude, in silence, and in meditation. 

Poor indeed is he who has not 
found the untold riches in these. 

It is in solitude that we get away 
from the glare, the din, the whirl, the 
weight, and the dust of Things, so 
that we can see, hear, think, feel, and 
speak Truth. 

It is in the silence that we feel the 
uplift of the unseen forces and sense 
the beauty of the unseen world. It is 
there that we learn to know its 
reality. 
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It is by meditation that we begin 
to see and know relative values, to 
adjust ourselves more and more har- 
moniously to our environment, and to 
store up the power that shall keep us 
ever on the higher levels, even when 
we are in the midst of Things. 

And these, too, are ways to wis- 


dom. | 


WispoM 15 found in communion 
with nature. 

The soothing chant of the pines, 
the soft and whispering laughter of 
the leafy forest, the placid voices of 
the wide places, the lilting song of the 
streams, the silent and solemn mes- 
sages of the mountains, and the ma- 
jestic music of the sea, all exalt and 
calm the spirit that can respond to 
them. And we can all respond more 
ог less—and can- cultivate a deeper 
response. 

Out in the open, your eyes become 
clear to Truth, your ears open to her 
voices, your brain calmed and re- 
newed, your heart exalted with new- 
ness of life, and you know Truth, 
wherein is wisdom. 

And this is the larger life. 


ART, LITERATURE, music, and the 
drama, like nature, have also the 
power to uplift and broaden your life. 

And this is ever the part of wis- 
dom. 

You cannot see the “overwhelming 
mass of details" filling your daily life 
in their true relationships and pro- 
portionate values unless you can get 
up on some mountain peak of exalta- 
tion of spirit, such as you will find 
through nature or human art. 

And this is the highest service of 
art—of beauty wherever found—to 
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uplift the spirit of man above the 
whirl and din of Things, so that he 
can get perspective and distance. 

Business men, especially, should ` 
cultivate a love of nature and an ap- 
preciation of art. They need these 
influences to broaden lives whose 
daily work must be. done in the nar- 
row channels of material affairs. 


I MIGHT ADD many other ways to 
wisdom to those I have so briefly 
mentioned. 

But I have given you the beginning 
of the list, and you may be able to 
add many others yourself. 

I cannot close, however, without 
reminding you that wisdom is like 
every other boon—the more you give, 
the more you get. 

Express yourself. 

Give of your wisdom to others. 

In a very important sense of the 
word, your happiness is in self-ex- 
pression. 

The larger and finer your self-ex- 
pression, the greater your happiness. 

You will find that, while wisdom 
will lift you above the Things that 
threaten to submerge you, and will 
open your eyes and heart to a thou- 
sand new manifestations of Good- 
ness, Beauty, and Truth, it will also 
give you power to succeed in your 
dealing with the very things you are 
escaping. 

In plain language, the business 
man who gets his recreation in the 
cultivation of his finer and higher 
sensibilities will make more money 
than the one who sees, hears, thinks, 
feels, dreams, and talks nothing but 
dollars. 

And what is more important, he 
will get a great deal more out of life. 


Habit and Self-Knowledge 


By ANNA GRIFFITH SHELDON* 


ARTICLE VIII 
N THE last article we dwelt a good 
I deal on the subject of habit. It is a 

subject of so much importance that we 
may well afford to say more about the train- 
ing of our human plants to right habits, to 
positive habits. 

We endeavor to accomplish such training 
for the child that it may unfold balanced 
mentally, morally, physically, and spirit- 
ually—that it may be of right habits in 
each of its AREA departments—its Ability, 
Reliability, Endurance and Action. 

Granted you have endowed your child 
with the AREA legacy of which we have 
written in previous articles, you must always 
bear in mind this fact: "Present environ- 
ment is more potent than past environ- 
ment." 

'The AREA legacy alone will not protect 
your child and make him a success in the 
world. You must always think to yourself, 
mother teacher: "AREA legacy, plus right 
habits, in right environment, is the com- 
bination I must make for my child during 
the two first periods of his education, the 
prenatal and parental." These things must 
you accomplish for him, mother teacher or 
father protector, if you earnestly desire an 
AREA child. 

The mandate, “Know thyself,” will fall 
upon your child later when his mind is 
ready to receive proper knowledge of him- 
self. His task of finding himself will be less 
arduous, mother teacher and father pro- 
tector, if you have shaped and trained your 
child to right habits through the prenatal 
and parental periods—from conception up 
to the school-day period. When you have a 
choice young plant to care for, what are its 
needs? Sunlight, air, water, proper soil 
(proper food), regular pruning and careful 
handling. 

The choice human plant (the AREA 
plant) needs much the same treatment, but 
a double portion, because here we have the 
physical and the mental life to cultivate. 
But the human plant needs the same proper 
food and proper exercise. 

We have talked before about proper 
*Copyright, 1911, by Anna Griffith Sheldon. 
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physical and mental food and much about 
proper exercise. Review your articles and 
make a daily habit of them for your little 
child. 

The Beginnings of Persistency and 

Courage 

Presuming you have been following the 
instructions given on these points, we sup- 
pose baby is now a year old. You find that 
your baby has the habits of Breathe Right, 
Drink Right, Eat Right, Cleanse Right, 
Exercise Right, Relax Right and Sleep 
Right fairly established. This is so because 
of your earnest efforts all along to have it 
so; for by the law of repetition you have 
ише these parts of the law of endurance 
or it. 

You find baby enjoying frequent 
draughts of pure fresh water as well as 
milk, potatoes, apples, oranges, cereals or 
other simple fare at regular times. You 
find baby enjoys his bath and his nap after- 
wards. Except that you have something 
very dear to love and hold close to your 
heart, you would not know there was a 
baby in the house. : 

Baby's practice of right living has been 
planned for, looked to, and will be carried 
on by you, good mother teacher, until such 
time as he will know how to help himself. 

Baby's world is a very small one— just 
the members of the family and objects near 
in the first year of his life. As soon as he 
can creep or toddle about he seeks a larger 
environment." He tries to reach the region 
beyond the door. He finds himself in an- 
other room. How busy he is taking im- 
pressions of the new surroundings. Еуегу- 
thing has to be sensed—tested. 

When this has been done thoroughly, 
Nature brings her young subject to the 
foot of the stairs; for baby's muscles need 
exercise more strenuous than that needed 
for toddling about on the level floor. So 
the stairs are something new to baby, we 
say. Surely they are new and a great ob- 
stacle at first. He makes many attempts 
to draw his chubby little legs up before he 
successfully gains the first step. А tug, a 
pull at the vacant air and a tumble back on 
the rug or sometimes a hard floor is often 
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the outcome of the first assault on the 
stairs. 

When baby gains the first step you 
laugh. Do you note baby's persistence? 
Do you see how he maneuvers sideways and 
otherwise to make the second step? 

How much easier the successive climbing 
becomes when the first steps are made and 
how baby laughs and chatters over his 
triumph. 

The Second and Third Steps in 
. Mental Culture 

At the time he begins his physical climb 
up the material staircase, he is also started 
on his climb up the mental stairway. 

Baby has sprawled about on the first 
step—Sensate Right—until the sensations 
are turned into images. From staring and 
blinking at objects, he laughs when he sees 
his mother or his father, and he articulates 
sounds which make you think he means 
you, mother, or you, father. He is taking 
images of you and other objects nearby in 
all his waking moments. 

He is climbing from Sensate Right to 
Image Right daily, and one day as you 
come toward him, mother, you are thrilled 
at hearing “та-та, та-та,” or, father, 
"da-da, да-да.” The latter when grown 
equals “papa.” Your baby.has reached the 
third mental step. He knows you and 
names you. He sets you apart from other 
objects in his mental world. 

He busies himself on the first three steps 
for a long time. This is his word-making 
shop in three departments—the sensation, 
image and concept steps. 

He needs a number of these words. be- 
fore he can speak simple sentences. 

You will notice new sounds every day, 
and one day baby will surprise you with 
several new ones. You have been in the 
habit of naming the object as you saw baby 
looking at it. So he associates the name 
and object together. 

The same mental process goes on with 
regard to every object in range of his 
vision. As the days grow into weeks, baby 
says many words distinctly, and a bit later 
is putting two or more words together. 
He is beginning to make sentences. Baby 
is naturally ambitious, and as the little duck 
takes to water so your little АВЕА baby 
reaches for the next step in both staircases 
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with his little face turned toward the light 
or the top. 


The Formation of Positive Habits 
of Thought 


Do not implant a fear thought in the lit- 
tle mind about falling. "Take time to en- 
courage this climbing. Begin here to train 
for the habit of courage. Take pains to 
show how the step is to be made success- 
fully. Watch your voice that it carry no 
harsh tones and keep sweet patience beside 
you. 

Baby will get on the stairs every time he 
gets a chance. No, do not bar his^progress 
by placing a gate or chair across the stairs. 
Your baby is growing. "The stairs climbed 
means progress. Encourage the climbing. 
Show baby how to climb successfully. 
Draw out the positive of courage by reas- 
surance and patient assistance. 

Begin with the stair-climbing to unfold 
the physical courage quality of bravery. 
Right now while he is so earnestly trying 
to climb the stairs, fear thoughts may be- 
come a habit. Courage thoughts are posi- 
tive thoughts. Positive thoughts are all 
good thoughts. The habit of positive 
thoughts unfolds great men and women. 

When baby begins to climb the stairs, 
then think to yourself, mother teacher: 
"My baby has begun to climb the front 
stairs. He is also climbing the mental 
stairway, and I must, by the example of 
my own life and by the habit of repeating 
thoughts and acts of courage, cheerfulness, 
honesty, loyalty, love and service, unfold 
like positives in the personality of my 
child." | 

Build his character from the materials 
in his AREA legacy. Do not forget that 
you make a habit of anything—thought, 
feeling or action—that you take the trouble 
to repeat over and over again. 

The result of positive or negative 
thoughts, feelings or actions, and the re- 
sult of negative thoughts, feelings or ac- 
tions on the character of your child is 
widely different. Yet both, remember, are 
made from the operation of the same law. 
Which law of nature? Тһе law of repe- 
tition. 

Which do you choose—a child capable 
of positive thoughts, feelings and actions, 
of mastering the study of self-knowledge 
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and practising self-control, or one so torn 
by negative feelings and actions, so 
swayed by passion's whims that he cannot 
get even a clear vision of himself? 

The first-mentioned child is a successful 
child. The second-mentioned child is a 
failure. Continued positive habits formed 
early in life by repetition become as ada- 
mant in the characters of our men and 
women. 


The Habit of Truthfulness 


Babies learn by imitation. From the 
time he understands you, teach him truth- 
fulness, by telling him the truth. Never 
tell him white lies. Never make him false 
promises. Your very little baby of six 
months may not appreciate the difference. 
but if you begin to falsify now, the habit 
will be so formed in you that by the time 
your baby is a child of four years old you 
will practice the same things. Then one 
day your child will say, “You said it was 
the other way when you said that the 
other day, or, "Mother, why do you not 
keep your promise? You promised me you 
would take me.” 

Children have a strong sense of justice 
and they love to admire their parents as 
well as love them. So do not build a 
wobbly honor tower for yourself by tell- 
ing them little green fibs when you cannot 
answer their eager questions, or "maybe 
promises” when you answer their requests. 
These things are a part of the rotten 
cement which will not hold your honor 
tower plumb and true. These are not 
weavers of truth; they are destroyers of 
the sweet confidence you truly desire to 
have between you and your child. 

A mother teacher will guard this con- 
fidence most carefully. From the begin- 
ning of eager questions she works to gain 
and hold this adamant tie of confidence 
with her child. Begin by teaching your 
little baby to tell mother about the ball or 
the dolly when he can lisp a word or two 
about it. Repeat this confidence about these 
objects every day. When the object changes 
to horse or kitty, do the some thing again. 

Some babies 4ге given to unclean tenden- 
cies when they are young. Their little 
noses keep their attention, and other un- 
clean acts go with this one of fussing with 
the nose. Sometimes they use their hands 
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as they should not use them. These are 
serious tendencies and should be corrected 
by switching the attention at once to some- 
thing interesting that will form a positive 
habit in place of these improper tendencies. 
'The positive habits of purity and cleanli- 
ness will be established in their stead if 
you, mother teacher, are watchful and per- 
severing in the matter of forming right 
habits. 
Implicit Confidence the Protection 
Against Vice 

'There is much discussion and advice 
being given about the immorality existing 
among our young people in our public 
schools today. It seems to me that, be- 
sides the need of public instruction in the 
study of self-knowledge as a cure for the 
prevalent condition, mothers should watch 
all vicious tendencies in their young chil- 
dren. Very young children can be taught 
to do right instead of wrong acts. Mothers 
are often careless in this particular. 

'There are nurses who teach their little 
charges pernicious habits. "There are other 
young children who will teach your angel 
child pernicious habits, if you do not prac- 
tice confidence building with your children. 

Teach your child when he is little to tell 
you everything. Repetition will cause the 
habit to grow and become stronger and 
stronger, and then when you start the study 
of self-knowledge early enough, you will be 
honored by your child. You will have his 


confidence. He will repose in you his in- 
wiermost secrets. You will fulfil your real 
mission. 


'The Need of Candor 


Mother teacher makes a habit of holding 
sacred her child's confidence. She does not 
prattle idly to some other mother about her 
little Mary's failings or shortcomings. 
Neither is she puffed up over Mary's vir- 
tues and accomplishments. She keeps all 
of Mary's sayings in her heart and ponders 
how to guard and guide the unfoldment of 
the legacy she has endeavored to have de- 
scend to her child. She fully realizes that 
the legacy alone will not accomplish the 
character she desires for her child. She 
knows that present environment is a potent 
thing in the forming of habits. She knows 
that vice wears many guises resembling the · 
bright apparel of truth. So when little 
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children come to play with your little child, 


your mother wisdom must discriininate be- 


tween the true and false chums of child- 
hood. 

Self-knowledge is the study you must 
master, mother teacher. You must be 
ready to impart verbally the first lesson on 
self-reproduction to your own child. So 
many mothers start right. They guide 
their children so beautifully up to the fifth 
or sixth year, and then, from mock modesty 
or lack of knowing this study themselves, 
prefer to let the child take chances and 
pick up what it can in any way that such 
knowledge happens to be offered by some- 
body else. 

Perhaps you hold that the innocence of 
your child will be tarnished if you say any- 
thing about such things to it. And anyway 
you say you know “Мату has not learned 
anything about these things so far." Why, 
mother, you are simply desiring to relieve 
yourself of the task set you as your very 
own special mission. You cannot know 
when some degenerate human vulture may 
attack your little white dove. 


How to Teach the Child about Himself 


Innocence plus ignorance has caused the 
downfall of many a beautiful trusting girl. 
The manliness of many boys has been shorn 
of its purity because of improperly voiced 
information on this most important of all 
subjects. They have no conception of the 
sacredness of womanhood, the sanctity of 
motherhood. 

Little boys and little girls should learn 
primer lessons in the study of self-knowl- 
edge by mother when they first begin to ask 
questions about themselves. If you have 
your child's complete confidence you will 
keep his little mind satisfied on the ques- 
tion of his birth while he is with you in the 
home. 

Do not wait until he learns from some 
treacherous human vulture the filthy ver- 
sion of the story of self-reproduction, so 
distorted and so wrapped round with vile 
thoughts that the whiteness of your child's 
soul is long in freeing itself from the un- 
clean revelation. Be brave and tell the holy 
story yourself. 

Becin with the birth of the flowers, then 
the birds, then animals, and then tell them 
of the birth of their own kind. Give them 
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the information they require of you. Rele- 
gate to the past the thought of immodesty. 
Talk intimately and frankly on this sub- 
ject with your own children. Tell them 
about the venom in the human vulture that 
may tempt them when they are at play out- 
side, or in the moments when you are not 
with them. Teach them that such mo- 
ments are the ones when they must be the 
brdvest and have courage to say they tell 
their mothers everything and they will not 
listen. 

Do not tell your child the stork brought 
it down the chimney or the doctor brought 
it in his pocket. Lead up to its birth by 
showing the universal law of reproduction 
of species throughout Nature. Tell the 
absolute truth about it in the best language 
you can command, and flinch not until your 
child knows its own birth-story. 

When you have the habit of confidence 
formed with your child you will not need 
to fear improper secrets or vicious conduct. 
Make a habit of confidence with your child. 
Make a habit of imparting the truths of 
self-knowledge confidentially to your child. 
Your child will in this way have the wea- 
pons with which to guard his purity. You 
will have no need to worry. Your child 
will stand by the dignity of the best in self, 
because he will snow, not wonder, about 
his origin. He will be certain of his ad- 
vent, his curiosity will be satisfied. 


The Basis of Personal Worth 


Personal worth is not only an individual 
asset ; it is the one great basis of all national 
worth. We gain this personal worth 
through self-knowledge and self-culture. 

The value of self depends on the pres- 
ence of the positive or success qualities. 
These qualities must be so developed that 
they are habits with us in all four of our 
departments. It is the habit of these quali- 
ties innate and expressed in the character 
of the child that makes him impregnable 
when vice assails him. The confidence in 
mother is an added safeguard i in the preser- 
vation of the purity in childhood. 

Self-knowledge gained through mother’s 
revelation of it will reinforce the child’s 
confidence in the mother. 

When you train your child in this wise 
way, you will retain happiness for your 
child and honor to yourself. Your child 
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grown to manhood or womanltod will 
have it said of him: 


"Fair is the soul, rare is the soul, 
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Who has kept, after youth is past, 
All the art of the child, 

All the heart of the child, 
Holding its childhood fast." 


Mastery Over Life 


By W. H. TENNYSON 


Y SUNG Oliver Pickergill was in lave 
with Peter Lannithorne’s daughter. 
Peter Lannithorne was serving a six-year 
term in the penitentiary for embezzlement. 

So begins a story in The Atlantic 
Monthly for November, 1910. The girl is 
proud, and "won't marry anybody who 
doesn’t respect her father as she does.” 
She asks young Pickersgill to see her father. 
“If he says it's all right for me to marry 
you, I will," she tells Oliver. 

Before going to see Peter Lannithorne at 
the penitentiary, Pickersgill visits Mrs. 
Lannithorne, and: later has a talk with his 
own father. Then, finally, he goes to the 
penitentiary to visit Ruth’s father, as she 
wishes. 

To him he tells the whole story. “For 
myself," he concludes, "the things they said 
opened chasms and abysses. Mrs. Lanni- 
thorne seemed to think I would hurt Ruth. 
My father seemed to think that Ruth 
would hurt me. Js married life something 
to be afraid of?" 

Peter Lannithorne looked at his ques- 
tioner long and thoughtfully before answer- 
ing. There was something, the author says, 
in the quiet, patient manner, in the endur- 
ance of the man's face, that touched Oliver 
to the quick. When he did finally speak, it 
was slowly and with difficulty. 

“They haven't the point of view," he 
said. “It is life that is the great adventure. 
Not love, not marriage, not business. They 
are just chapters in the book. The main 
thing is to take the road fearlessly—to 
have courage to live one's life. * * * 
Courage—that is the great word. Don't 
you see what ails your father's point of 
view, and my wife's? Опе wants absolute 
security in one way for Ruth; the other 
wants absoiute security in another way for 
you. And security —why, it's just the one 
thing a human being can't have, the thing 
that's the damnation of him if he gets it! 
* * * One ought to try, yes. That is 
common prudence. But the point is that, 
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whatever you do or get, you aren't after all 
secure. There is no such thing, and the 
harder you demand it, the more risk you 
run. * * * What every man in the world 
is looking for is the sense of having the 
mastery over life. But I tell you, boy, 
there is only one thing that really gives it." 

At this point, the author explains, “Гап- 
nithorne hesitated perceptibly. For the 
thing he was about to tell this undisciplined 
lad was his most precious possession ; it was 
the piece of wisdom for which he had paid 
with the years of his life. No man parts 
lightly with such knowledge.” 


Having begun, however, he finished, "It 
comes,” he said with an effort, “with the 
knowledge of our power to endure. 
That’s it. А 

"You are safe only when you can stand 
everything that can happen to you. Then 
and then only! Endurance is the measure 
of a man. 
^ "Sometimes I think it is harder to en- 
dure what we deserve, like me, than what 
we don't. * * * Anyhow, take my word 
for it. Courage is security. There is no 
other kind." 

" Apparently," when he left the prison, 
the story concludes, Pickersgill "was just 
where he had been an hour before, with all 
his battles still to fight, but really he knew 
they were already won, for his weapon had 
been forged and put in his hand. * * * A 
prisoner had given him the master key that 
opens every door." 


Look about you. Are not the successful 
men—the truly successful men—the men 
of unfaltering courage, of splendid endur- ` 
ance, men who can stand anything that can 
happen to them, and who still have faith 
that things will come out right somehow? 

Endurance, coupled with reliability and 
vivified by action, will light the way to suc- 
cess for any man who has ability; and if he 
hasn’t much ability, endurance will give 
him that, too. 


Take the Bumps—and Try Again 


By EDWIN N. FERDON 


S a kid I had always been anxious to 
A have a shot gun—a double-barreled 
one. I had gone all the way from 
pop-gun to a .22 calibre rifle, but a shot gun 
seemed to me to be the top rung of the 
ladder. 

At last my chance came to secure one. It 
was a beauty, double-barrel and all, and 
could be gotten for twelve subscriptions for 
a juvenile periodical. 

I went after those twelve subscriptions. 
It is needless to tell how I corralled them— 
but, looking back, it is easy to see that kind- 
heartedness on the part of friends and rel- 
atives did more than youthful salesmanship. 

Then came a restless interval of waiting. 
But one day I received a notice from the 
express company that the gun had arrived. 
I could hardly await the trip to town next 
day. But at last we were there, the ex- 
pressman handed over the package, and we 
started back. Not for worlds would I 
have unwrapped that parcel before I stood 
within the precincts of home. The excite- 
ment must be prolonged, and so the journey 
‘back seemed doubly slow. 

But all journeys have an end—and when 
at last the package was opened and the 
beautiful weapon displayed, I strutted like 
a turkey-cock, so proud I felt. And then, 
of course, I must load and fire it—but here 
I hesitated and sought the advice of an 
uncle, a great Nimrod, who had once ac- 
tually shot a bear. 

“They say,” I remarked casually, “that 
shot guns kick terribly when you fire ’em. 
Will this one kick?” 

“They rebound just a little," answered 
my uncle, “but if you hold the butt tight 
to your shoulder, it can’t hurt you.” 

“Suppose you shoot it first,” I suggested, 
“so I can see how it works.” 

“Look here,” said my uncle, “if you’re 
afraid to shoot it why did you get it?” 

There was no reply to that query, so I 
put two shells in the breech and prepared 
to fire at a telegraph pole nearby. I took 


elaborate precautions—gripped the barrel’ 


tightly, pulled the stock so hard against my 
shoulder that the bones fairly cracked. The 
gun, itself, was heavy for me, so I must 
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needs lean far back to keep it steady. About 
the only thing I forgot to do was to aim. 

I put my finger on the trigger. Some- 
how, I felt that something awful was about 
to happen. Perhaps the gun would burst. 
I glanced appealingly at my uncle, shut 
my eyes, and pulled mightily at the trigger. 

There was a great roar and belching of 
smoke, and I found myself flat on my back 
in the sandy dooryard, still gripping the 
precious gun. I felt that the worst had 
happened and lay still a short while, with 
the vague idea that I was badly injured. 
No injury asserting itself, however, I arose 
warily, felt myself all over carefully with- 
out discovering anything wrong and then 
turned wrathfully upon my uncle. 

There was something in his eyes that 
very much resembled a twinkle, but he got 
in the first word before I could. “You 
pulled both triggers, son,” he explained, 
“no wonder you got a jolt.” 

I opened the breech, throwing out the 
shells; both were black and smoky. 

My uncle came near and patted my 
shoulder kindly. “Even at that, it really 
wasn’t very bad, was it”? he said. 

“It didn’t hurt, did it?” 

“No,” I admitted, panting. 

And then he laughed good-naturedly and 
made a remark that didn’t carry much 
weight at the time, but which has been 
looming in my mind each year for many 
working years. 

"Son," he said, "you'll never get what 
you're after in this world unless you're 
willing to take an awful lot of bumps to 
get it. The bumps look sort of hard when 
they're coming your way, but when you 
get up again, you find they didn't damage 
you much, only made you sort of want to 
try it again. Here are some more shells. 
You better go out first'and try to hit the 
woodshed.” 

And I did. Only I had learned not to 
pull both triggers at once—and I actually 
hit the woodshed, and didn’t get bumped 
in the process, either. 


Weak men wait for opportunities, strong 
men make them.—Marden. 


Why Big Ben Wakes You Ор 


By ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


OU all know Big Ben. 
Ill venture to say that he wakes 
many of you up every morning—ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays. 

And yet, come to think of it, none of you 
had ever even heard of Big Ben until last 
September—less than a year ago. 

Now, tell me, why does Big Ben wake 
you up? 

There are plenty of alarm clocks on the 
market—some of them have been adver- 
tised and sold for vears. And most of 
them you might have bought for less 
money than you paid for Big Ben. 

You have tried many of them and found 
at least a few fairly satisfactory. 

So why, I ask again, did you buy this 
particular "sleepmeter?" · 

I pause for reply. 

Big Ben is a handsomer and better 
clock? Yes, that’s right. But how did you 
find it out when you had never seen him— 
or even heard of him before last September ? 

By the advertising? Right you are 
again. 

But tell me, gentle sprite, why the ad- 
vertising made such an impression upon 
you? It had to take its chances with the 
advertising of other alarm clocks—and, 
heavier handicap, with the advertising of 
the thousand and one other things that 
clamor for your attention and dollars in the 
pages of the magazines and elsewhere. 

You hesitate? 

Well, let's stop and analyze a little. 


Principles of Art Applied to 
Advertising 


Before Big Ben could get the job of 
waking you up in the morning, the adver- 
tising had to wake you up to the fact that 
he was after that particular opportunity to 
serve. 

In other words, the publicity had to get 
your favorable attention. 

And while the timepiece itself ends your 
dreams and calls you to action by its musi- 
cal assault upon your ears, the advertising 
must needs make its appeal through your 
eyes. 
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Big Ben's bell rings its clear note out of 
the cool silence of the early morning. 
There are no other sounds to distract your 
attention from its compelling message. 


But Big Ben's advertising flagged your 
roving eyes out of a ruck of hundreds of 
other claimants, each doing its best to out- 
bid all the others. 

Why? 

It must have been because there was 
something about it that caught and held 
your wandering glance. And that some- 
thing must have been in the arrangement 
of the type and illustrations, and in the 
two or three words that stood out so that 
you could read them all at once. 


Now it has been discovered by artists and 
psychologists that certain forms, divisions 
of space, balance of light and shade, ar- 
rangements of parts, effects of motion, and 
other features of design, are more attrac- 
tive to the eye than others. 


It follows, doesn't it, that the Big Ben 
advertising has been cast in these attractive 
forms? 

How was it done? 

'That is what I went out to La Salle, 
Illinois, to find out. 

Big Ben is made in the factory of the 
Western Clock Company in that beautiful 
little city on the Illinois river. And, in 
that same factory is made the Big Ben pub- 
licity. 

And there I met Le Roy. 

As soon as I saw him, I knew why it was 
that the Big Ben advertising had made 
good. By all the signs known to a char- 
acter analyst, he was an artist, with splen- 
did appreciation of form and color, and 
large constructive ability. Не also has a 
keen financial sense, good executive powers, 
and considerable development of logic, 
reason, and skill in the use of words. 


Mr. С. А. Le Roy, advertising and sales 
manager of the Western Clock Manufac- 
turing Company, and creator of Big Ben, 
was born and educated in France. His 
mother is a painter of great talent, and he 
was thus reared in an atmosphere of art. 
'The fundamental principles of design and 
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their application have been drilled into him 
from his earliest boyhood. 

15 it any wonder, then, that he is able to 
lay out advertising that will do what the 
Big Ben advertising has done in the way 
of getting favorable attention? 

But it was not enough to get your 
favorable attention. 


The Power of Suggestion In 
Advertising 


You didn't go very far toward buying 
your Big Ben until you got interested 
enough to read the advertisements and 
learn that the clock itself was to be seen at 
your jeweler's. 

Now, an alarm clock isn't the most 
momentous purchase you make in the 
course of a month—not by any means. 
You really didn't have much time to 
bother about it. You could not have been 
persuaded to read through several thousand 
words of description of the beauties and 
glories of the article. You would not have 
taken the trouble to follow an elaborate 
setting forth of the perfectly good reasons 
why you should buy it. Were the de- 
scription and the argument written in a 
style equal to Shakespeare's, it would make 
no difference to you. 

And so Мг. Le Roy did not try to tell 
you about Big Ben. Neither did he argue 
with you. 

But, in a few simple words, he planted 
a powerful suggestion in your mind. You 
read all he had to say in any one advertise- 
ment in a few seconds. But, somehow or 
other, the suggestion stuck. And it made 
you picture Ио yourself how desirable it 
would be to be awakened each morning by 
the melodious voice of handsome Big Ben. 
'The ad gave the clock a personality, by 
means of the name and by saying "he," 
"his," and “him,” instead of "it," and 
“its.” Made you love him. 

The next ad you saw—and you just 
couldn't help seeing it—dropped another 
suggestion into your mind. That worked 
along with the first. The desirability of 
having that cheery-faced clock to tell you 
the time grew up from that suggestion. 

Then you saw an exceedingly sightly 
three-color card in your jeweler’s window 
giving you another hunch about Big Ben. 
And you couldn’t help seeing that, either. 
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Nor could you help reading the adroit, 
positive suggestion that you gratify your 
desire and act—go in and buy Big Ben, 
then and there. That artistic Frenchman 
out at La Salle had seen to all of that 
when he designed the card and wrote the 
copy for it. 
How It Is Done 


You see, Mr. Le Roy does not do his 
work in a hit-or-miss fashion. He knows 
just what he wishes to accomplish with 
every piece of advertising, whether it be a 
magazine ad, car card, poster, circular, 
window announcement, booklet, or post- 
card. And then he goes to work, accord- 
ing to the natural laws covering all the 
factors involved, to do just that thing, no 
more, and no less. 

He has a splendidly equipped modern 
printing office as an adjunct to the pub- 
licity department. Не has artists, design- 
ers, high grade compositors, three-color 
presses, and all other necessary means right 
at his fingers’ ends. 

When he has written just what he wants 
to say to the public, he tells the artist just 
the illustration he wants. 

Then he takes his half-tone or zinc etch- 
ing or three-color cuts to the composing 
room and shows just how he wishes them 
arranged—still with the one idea of pro- 
ducing his desired effect in the minds of 
certain people. 

Patiently he cuts out a word here, adds 
a line there, and re-writes a paragraph or 
two, just to make the completed advertise- 
ment so artistically right—-so rythmical in 
form, as Glen Buck would say—that the 
eye will rest upon it lovingly. Because, 
you must know, the eye quickly turns from 
or fails to see that which is inharmonious, 
while it lingers with pleasure, almost un- 
consciously at first, upon that which ap- 
peals to its natural instinct for harmony in 
form and color. 

And that is why Big Ben wakes you up. 

It is also why he is waking up so many 
of you that the makers are now finishing 
more than a thousand of him every day in 
the year, and are increasing their capacity 
so that they may make even more. 

That is why Big Ben is playing Chan- 
tecler in every part of the world to-day. 
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And yet he was unknown until last Sep- 
tember. 
It pays to know how. 


What Is In a Name 


I learned some other interesting things 
while I was in the offices and factory of the 
- Western Clock Manufacturing Company. 

One is that while "a rose, by any other 
name" might "smell as sweet," it wouldn't 
sell as rapidly or bring such a high price in 
the market. 

One of the strongest selling features of 
Big Ben is his name—given to him by Mr. 
Le Roy. 

“Why did you call him ‘Big Ben?” I 
wanted to know. 

"Well, I don't know just why the name 
occurred to me, except that I wanted one 
that was short, easy to say, easy to remem- 
ber, and suggestive of solidity, reliability, 
and good cheer. Of course I knew about 
the clock in the tower of the Houses of 
Parliament in London that has been called 
Big Ben for many years, but I cannot say 
that we named our alarm after him. At 
any rate, we never mention the fact in our 
advertising, as that would tend to divide 
the attention of the reader." 

Psychology again. I’m sorry, but that 
will be an awful jolt to the wise "practi- 
cal" advertising men who scoff at the 
"nonsense" of studying psychology in con- 
nection with the sale of goods, whether by 
the spoken word or printers' ink. 

But, to get back to that name. 
nates me, I guess. 

Many people write to the company to 
ask whether their clock is named after the 
old fellow in London. But the best of all 
such inquiries came from a serious student 
of literature. 

"In reading Dickens to-day," he wrote, 
"I ran across a sentence something like 
' this: С “Не was awakened by the ringing 


It fasci- 


voice of Big Ben striking the hour.’ Now, ` 


what I should like to know is how Dick- 
ens knew about your alarm clock. If I had 
seen the line in the writings of Elbert Hub- 
bard, or some other modern writer, I could 
have understood it. But in Dickens! 

Please enlighten me." 

Here's another thing I found out about 
names: 
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For years the company had been making 
and selling an especially strong and durable 
alarm clock they called the “Е. W." for 
some inside reason best known to them- 
selves. The clock was of great value, but 
there wasn't much profit in it, and the sales 
dragged. 

Then Mr. Le Roy changed the name to 
"Ironclad"—it really is clad in iron—put 
it up in a handsome and suggestive carton, 
raised the price to a point where the profit 
was worth while, and did a little advertis- 
ing. This advertising was mostly to re- 
tailers. It caught on quickly, and today 
there is a big sale for the Ironclad alarm 
clock, “the strongest alarm clock made." 

So much for a good name. 


A Side Excursion to the Factory 


But I learned some other things at the 
factory of the company that makes Big Ben 
—things connected with the manufacturing 
of the product. 

There were the almost human automatic 
machines—designed by a man оп the 
premises. 

Over nine hundred men and women 
work in this community of clock-workers,” 
making eight thousand clocks and watches 
a day, but there would be a great many 
more workers were it not for these ma- 
chines, each of which does the work of sev-^ 
eral men—and does it better than human 
hands could do it. 

I saw them making screws, knobs, and 
other little things out of brass and iron 
wire, handling them with precise and accu- 
rate steel fingers, and tossing them into 
trays complete. It was all done under a 
deluge of rich-looking brown oil. 

It seems lavish—extravagant—all these 
copious jets of oil. But they told me that 
the actual consumption of oil by all those 
long rows of machines—each one spouting 
golden-brown geysers—was only two gal- 
lons a day. 

Of course I knew that the oil was caught 
and pumped up to be used over. But I 
thought that much more than two gallons 
a day must cling to the filings and the 
shavings of iron and brass. 

So they showed me а dizzily-whirling 
steel bowl into which they dumped the 
metal scraps. The centrifugal force was so 
great that the thin film of oil on these tiny 
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bits of iron and brass was flung off against 
the sides of the bowl, ran out over its edge, 
and poured into a waiting pail in a stream. 

Thus, most of the oil is saved. And bet- 
ter still, the metal, which is worthless 
when coated with oil, can be sold at a 
good price after it has been cleansed by this 
modified cream-separator. 

The Western Clock Manufacturing 
Company was organized and is owned by 
Mr. F. W. Matteson, who came to La 
Salle from Germany over fifty years ago, a 
poor boy. He is also the owner of large 
zinc smelting works and rolling mills at La 
Salle. He has a large and beautiful estate 
on the Illinois river, called Deer Park, 
most of which is thrown open to the public 
as recreation grounds. The golf links 
there are among the finest I have seen. 

The manager of the Western Clock 
Manufacturing Company is Mr. Ernest 
Roth, who is largely responsible for the pro- 
gressive policy and unusual success of the 


concern. 
To return, for a moment, to the previous 
question as to why Big Ben wakes you up, 
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let me call your attention to the fact that 
Mr. Le Roy is both advertising manager 
and sales manager. ‘This is in line with a 
sensible movement that is spreading far and 
wide among wide-awake business institu- 
tions. 
Close Correlation of Advertising 
and Selling 

In every essential respect, advertising 
and sales belong together, in one depart- 
ment, under one responsible head. Adver- 
tising and selling should go hand in hand. 
The policy should be one policy, because 
the two intermesh in all their activities like 
the wheels of a clock. 

Mr. Le Roy's department is organized 
to sell clocks. 

Therefore that department studies the 
markets, keeps ahead of styles, has its sen- 
sitive finger on the pulse of demand, de- 
signs and names the product, fixes prices, ~ 
does the advertising, and directs all the ma- 
chinery of sales promotion and distribution. 
Hence it works like Big Ben himself— 
with almost no friction, no lost motion, no 


unsalable goods. 


T IS the mental attitude that does it, 
the attitude of courage, good cheer, 
health, strength and kindness! The 
man who is afraid of no man, and of 
whom no man is afraid, is rich, for all 
good things are his by divine right. 


FRA ELBERTUS 


Retail Merchandizing and Advertising 


By FRANK W. TULLY 


This masterful address was delivered be- 
fore the Town Criers, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, March 24, 1911, at a banquet also ad- 
dressed by Harrington Emerson, who spoke 
on "The Рипа Ме; of Efficiency Science," and 
A. Е. Sheldon, whose topic was "Efficiency in 
Salesmanship.” Mr. Tully is the advertising 
manager of the Filene company’s store, in 
Boston, one of the most progressive and suc- 
cessful retail dry goods concerns in the coun- 
try. His address is of great value to every 
retailer, outlining, as tt does, the application 
of efficiency science to the problems of retail 
merchandising and advertising.—Managing 
Editor’s Note. 


LETTER came to me recently from 

a European manufacturer, traveling 

in this country and studying Ameri- 
can retail stores. 

"It's so curious," he writes, "how, of 
course, everything is better in a place if 
one thing is better. I found the best furni- 
ture in the store that had the best silks. 
But the most tiring thing for me, walking 
from one store to another, is my finding 
everywhere the same things. "When I am 
entering the silk room I can tell you abso- 
lutely what he will have hanging as his 
newest. Everywhere the same. First one 
always thinks one has made a mistake and 
has returned to the same store one has just 
left. Your eye passes over the things you 
know already and can pick up in every 
place. If by chance there are a few things 
that the other man hasn't got yet, he is sure 
to get them the next day. Just imagine the 
advance in store-keeping and in the success 
of a store that shall have its own things— 
individual to that store alone." 


Hit or Miss, Rule of Thumb 
Advertising 


Let me jump from that letter to a book- 
let issued this week by one of Boston's 
many admirable associations for helping 
people. It is devoted to explaining adver- 
tising as a vocation. 

Аз its sources of information appear to 
be personal interviews with sixteen men en- 
gaged in advertising, it may fairly be said 
to give a fair picture of present conditions. 
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How far behind the best thought and 
practice retail stores are, generally, may be 
gathered from these paragraphs: 

“Buyers in each department usually send 
to the advertising manager a statement of 
merchandise to be advertised, showing qual- 
ity, value, prices, etc. 

" Advertising manager, or special copy 
writer, writes the copy, often featuring one 
item on his advertisement, but retaining as 
far as possible the form of the buyer's state- 
ment. 

" Advertising manager decides the date of 
advertising and the amount of space for 
each department according to the amount 
and value of the merchandise to be adver- 
tised. = 

“An assistant then blocks out the adver- 
tisement for the page and sends the copy 
and layout to the newspapers. 

“The specialized store in Boston is con- 
servative and usually does little advertis- 
ing in newspapers. There is no regular ad- 
vertising department. When advertise- 
ments are necessary, they are often written 
by a member of the firm. 

" Advertising in some specialized stores is 
done by 

"(1) Catalogues, sent out by some 
firms twice a year. The form is аг- 
ranged by the firm. . 

* (2) Circulars, sent out by some firms 
two or three times a year. The form is 
arranged by the firm. If possible, the 
regular force is utilized in the dull sea- 
son to address envelopes, etc. 

“(3) Occasional advertisements іп 
magazines. 

“(4) Advertisements in theatre pro- 
grams. 

"Salaries т Boston. 

(a) Assistant manager, $1,000 to $2,- 
000. 

(b) Advertising manager, $2,000 to 
$5,000. (Of course I know that’s an 
error). 

In New York and Chicago the salary 
of the advertising manager goes as high 
as $12,000 or $18,000. 

(c) Copy-writer, $12 to $15 per week. 
“Opportunities—For Men: 
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"Excellent opportunities to work up 
from the position of assistant manager to 
manager. The demand for good advertis- 
ing men is increasing and salaries are being 
correspondingly increased. 

“Opportunities—For Women: 

“Women have naturally an appreciation 
of values in merchandise that men have 
to acquire. In department store work 
there should be a field for women. In New 
York some women hold positions as man- 
agers and many as assistants in the adver- 
tising department. In Boston a few 
women are entering this field." 


The Pressing Problem of the 

Retail Store 
. Both the letter and the booklet indicate 
that we don't begin to know what retail 
efficiency is—because if we did more of us 
would practice it for the money in it—for 
what there is in it by way of service to our 
public. 

If I may be permitted to paraphrase what 
Mr. Emerson has said so much better, effi- 
ciency science isn’t hard work. It is work 
better planned, better directed, better done. 
The machine of business operated by effi- 


ciency science moves quicker, more steadily, · 
more consistently—more surely for getting 


the results we are after. 

'To most of us it is yet a latent force. 

When a few of us do get a.good grip on 
it—or when efficiency gets its masterful 
grip on us, good-bye to the slouchy way of 
doing many things, as we do them today. 

I believe the retail store that fails to 
grasp the meaning of efficiency science, and 
fails to apply it, will slip back—no matter 
how large its present business, or how ad- 
vantageous its location. 

I believe conversely that there are no 
limitations to be set down here to the size 
and profits of a retail business organized on 
an efficiency basis—no matter how small or 
handicapped that business may be today. 

It's a question of method. It's a question 
of the men to apply the methods. 

There are retailers here who are work- 
ing for the manufacturers, the landlords, 
and the lighting companies—there is not 
much in the business for themselves. 

There are retailers here—because they 
are in every gathering of merchants—who 
have built up а successful business—who 
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have made money—who find their business 
as a whole or in certain departments slip- 
ping away. They cannot put their finger 
on the causes. 

There are retailers who are willing to be 
told the truth—hungry for it—if the man 
who can tell them would turn up. But 
most of us don’t want to be told. We 
don’t want it known that we need to be 
told. We dont’ want any one in our em- 
ploy who knows more about the business 
or any part of it than we do. Or at least 
we don’t intend to let any one think he 
does. The false dignity, the false pride, 
that goes before a fall! 


The Beginning of Retail Efficiency 


And so such men surround themselves 
with inefficient lieutenants—pay them aver- 
age wages—sell things similar to their com- 
petitors’ stock—-a little earlier, perhaps, at 
a little less profit—at a little more expense, 
with a little bigger and louder advertising 
—and carry the load. 

The load fortunately hasn’t been as 
heavy as it is coming to be with changing 
conditions. Certain big stores are getting 
bigger. Chains of specialty stores are mul- 
tiplying in number and kind. The mail 
order business is specializing (a form of 
efficiency) and reaching out. In the dim 
distance are co-operative buying and co- 
operative selling. ` 

The retail business of today is undevel- 
oped. I believe it to be the most promising 
field open—and it is wide open—for mak- 
ing money, and directly and indirectly for 
service to the community. 

Every city I know of is today a virgin 
field, or nearly so, for an efficient retail es- 
tablishment. We have just scratched the 
surface of retail possibilities. А firm that 
will take notice of efficiency science, be ећ- 
cient enough at the start to attract efficient 
men to lay out and carry out its plans, offer 
them rewards in money commensurate with 
the big importance of their work, will jump 
into the leadership in its community—if it 
is not already a leader. 

But the beginning of efficiency science is 
to get men into the business who, in their 
special lines of work, know more than vou 
do—(be frank to invite them and admit it) 
—who know more than the men they will 
have to compete with—who will accept re- 
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sponsibility for results, and who will get 
the results. 


Let the Advertising Department 
Analyze Demand 

The more or less general custom of view- 
ing—and running the business almost en- 
tirely—from the merchandise end is un- 
scientific and therefore wrong. А better 
practice is in vogue and will be more widely 
adopted as time goes on and as men ex- 
change experiences. ^ 

This practice is to separate the merchan- 
dizing or buying from the advertising and 
selling—developing each of these depart- 
ments to their highest productive capacity— 
just as other divisions of store management 
are separated from the head and delegated 
to specialists, as the superintending, the ac- 
counting, etc. 

It's a big subject, of course, this one of 
efficient retail organization, and it's one of 
the most complex that comes to the eff- 
ciency engineer. 

The reason for this, obviously, is that re- 
tail buying and advertising are inherently 
empiric in their operations. 

'This quality silk was never offered be- 
fore to exactly the same public by the same 
salespeople, or in just this shade and pat- 
tern at this price. It was never advertised 
in just these words—in just this kind of 
weather. So that the work of establishing 
standards under such variants is a difficult 
job. 

But notwithstanding the apparently in- 
superable problems—there are enough con- 
stants running through even so-called style 
or garment departments to admit of con- 
siderable standardizing both in buying and 
advertising. 


The Real Function of Retail Publicity 


I have little patience with the generally 
accepted function and scope of retail adver- 
tising—such as already outlined. It is un- 
worthy of the keen intelligence that other- 
wise is characteristic of the American re- 
tailer. It deals with form not substance. It 
is literary—(some of it)—and pictorial— 


(some of it)—but it isn't the publicity that , 


ought to be had. 

The real function of retail publicity is to 
bring a store favorably to the notice of the 
public and promote sales. It is concerned 
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with every phase of the business affecting 
the actual or possible customer. 

Its functions arise out of all the other 
departments. 

It is a development out of supply and de- 
mand. 

It begins its work with an analysis of the 
varying and probable wants of the classes 
of trade in the community the store serves 
in the lines in which the store deals. 

It is informed of the equipment or 
preparedness of competitors to meet those 
wants, and the calibre of competitors. 

It is informed on the ebb and flow of 
usual and unusual wants. А 

'The new conception of the publicity of a 
retail business helps to create new habits, 
and awakens desires. 

'The publicity division represents the 
public—the merchandise division represents 
the producers or manufacturers. 

One specializes in supply; the other in 
demand. | 

One produces the merchandise; the 
other distributes it. 

The new publicity, ignoring past per- 
formances as a limit of effort and sales, sets 
the mark of accomplishment at what can 
be done under conditions made as favorable 
as possible. | 

It is the business of publicity to know 
what the public wants—to plan to supply 
those wants and to call upon or arrange 
with merchandise to supply in the quanti- . 
ties and qualities at the prices and at the 
time when publicity can best distribute it. 


Let the Publicity Department Develop 
Methods of Distribution 


Here's where the later conception of re- 
tail publicity begins its work. Analyzing 
demand and developing methods for dis- 
tribution, a creative imagination applied to 
this type of publicity work produces results 
highly desirable in magnitude and profit. 

Experience charts are worked out. 
Standards in merchandise are evolved. 
Standards of performance are established. 

The combination of right goods at the 
right time at the right prices is produced 
more frequently with less guess work, 

A more regular daily volume of sales is 
established and more consistently main- 
tained. 
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'The store forges ahead in prestige as 
well as sales because there is less liability 
of the advertised merchandise being largely 
undesirable goods—buyers' mistakes, etc., 
which is so frequently the case where the 
selection of the merchandise for the adver- 
tising is done by the merchandise division, 
and where the advertiser's principal duty is 
writing and typography. | 

'The advertised merchandise planned in 
advance, sometimes a month, sometimes six 
months—or a year—is apt to be better 
bought—and more profitable to sell. 

If the merchandise is not right, the bet- 
ter the advertising the worse for the store. 
Hence, with the responsibility for results 
fixed upon the publicity, with the corre- 
$ponding power and duty to select the ad- 
vertised merchandise, the pressure is 
brought upon the merchandise division to 
concentrate its attention and ability on pro- 
ducing innovations for maintaining stand- 
ards, on the up-keep of stocks, and for other 
improvements, the accomplishment of which 
find quick recognition on the part of the 
public and are expressed by increased sales. 


It is easy to see how this type of work, 
leading from one thing to another, does 
produce improved merchandise and puts the 
basis for deserving business and getting it 
on a better plane than cut prices, big ad- 
vertisements and exaggerated statements, 
which weaken the whole organization and 
hurt reputation. 

'The other side of the sheet shows the 
force of efficient merchandizing compelling, 
automatically, efficient advertising. 


I can make this statement fairly as to 
the result of this type of co-ordinate mer- 
chandizing and publicity, viz.: I can count 
on my fingers the number of times in ten 
years that a well and carefully planned 
event has failed to produce substantially 
the volume of business estimated. 


Waste In Advertising Contracts 


It will be profitable even briefly to point 
out some of the common wastes that are 
everyday occurrences in our larger retail 
establishments—that are the natural result 
of the general principle of the “follow my 
leader" policy in retailing, and a failure to 
understand and apply efficiency science, 
even in its elementary forms. 
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There is the waste resulting from the 
very common method of contracting with 
the newspaper for a certain large space to 
be used regularly. This results in costly, 
space-filling, instead of assured, business- 
getting advertising. 

‚ We hope that business will come, but we 
certainly have no reasonable assuredness or 
pre-estimate of the amount of business that 
can reasonably be expected from this ad- 
vertisement as a whole, or from its several 
parts, and we certainly do not know how 
many times the results we do get might 
have been multiplied if the advertisement 
were carefully planned for a very definite 
amount as a whole, with every department 
section of that advertisement definitely 
planned to contribute its definite quota to 
making up that whole. 

Put your mind on arranging your adver- 
tising on this simple basis. Put down your 
failures and successes that result from the 
first three or six months’ experience. Then 
with that experience lay out your next six 
months’ advertising along these lines, and 
see what even this elementary type of work 
will produce. Not only will its primary 
effect be startling to many of us in the im- 
mediate jump in sales, but its secondary 
effects are beyond estimating in the con- 
structive thinking that this type of work 
imposes on the merchandizing end of the 
business and on the advertising end of the 
business, not once but consistently. 


Waste In Advertising Articles of 
Smali Profit 


Another common waste—the waste of 
effort and expense and time devoted to sell- 
ing things paying small profits. 

А constructive advertising engineer, if I 
may use this phrase, though I have never 
seen it used before, could take hold of some 
of our stores and in a year or so make ex- 
traordinarily profitable changes in policy by 
putting the basis for getting business not 
so much on cut prices as on specialized, im- 
proved merchandise, unique service, and ex- 
clusive features in the store as a whole, and ` 
in all its departments. 

What's the use of spending so much time 
and money selling things at cut prices that 
are only productive of ephemeral results! A 
store can count very little on holding the 
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class of trade that buys because of cut 
prices. . 

'Today you advertise stockings at cut 
prices, and you get the business. Tomor- 


row your hosiery counters are deserted Бе- 


cause your competitor advertises stockings 
at cut prices. The business goes where the 
prices are cut. 

It is the easy way for getting business 
and it's the dangerous way. The pressure 
is put on the buyer to get business. The 
buyer puts the pressure on the advertising 
to get a crowd, and when the losses from 
this type of enterprise begin to get too 
heavy the management of the business calls 
the buyer’s attention to it in a more or less 
gentle manner. 

The pressure for business will not allow 
of letting up on the sales and the buyer 
meets the situation by the too frequent 
artifice of exaggerating the value instead of 
cutting the price. But every merchant who 
analyzes his business carefully has discov- 
ered long since that while a good propor- 
tion of the public is not discerning, the big 
majority of people have learned to know 
values and to know the store that exagger- 
ates from the store whose statements are 
carefully considered and uniformily true to 
the facts. 

Improved merchandise, better service, pay 
better than cut prices. The public appre- 
ciate them more. They are better for sub- 
stantial business. 


Waste In Advertising Goods Not In 
Demand 


What's the use of giving up the valuable 
advertising space that you ought to be using 
for getting sales and building up the good 
will and prestige of the house, week after 
week, to merchandise that the public has 
once, twice, three times shown that it does 
not want. р 

Don't waste expensive advertising оп bad 
merchandise. 

Isn't it an extraordinary commentary on 
modern inefficient advertising methods that 
stores accept the inadequate response to 
their advertising that is usually obtained? 
There is something wrong in our merchan- 
dizing and in our advertising when we take 
up a large space in a newspaper going to 
from 50,000 to 100,000 readers and adver- 
tise a sale of, say, suits, and sell only forty 
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or fifty, and yet forty or fifty suits is ordi- 
narily considered a fairly good result from 
a special advertised lot. I am not referring 
now to the total number of suits that may 
be sold in the department that day, but to 
the total number of suits that were adver- 
tised and that are sold as a result of the ad- 
vertising. Forty or fifty suits from an ad- 
vertisement going to from 50,000 to 100,- 
000 readers shows inefficiency somewhere. 
No progressive store can be satisfied to go 
on week after week, year after year, getting 
results of this character. 


Waste In Advertising Goods Not 
Trade Marked 

What’s the use of selling in such great 
volume as we do articles of merchandise 
not standardized, not branded, not marked 
with our own name and trademark, and 
which therefore have little or no inherent 
quality for creating future sales of the type? 

If a manufacturer advertises his soap or 
his fabric, he puts his name on every pack- 
age, or on every yard on the selvage. His 
advertising expense is heavy and he realizes 
that the immediate sales from his advertis- 
ing will not pay for the cost of advertising. 
He looks for his profit to duplicate sales, 
and the customer remembering quality long 
after the price is forgotten, remembers also 
the name, and becomes not only prejudiced 
in its favor, but also makes customers of her 
friends. Almost the entire good will value 
of that salé goes to the manufacturer. If 
the store does not have it the next time the 
customer wants it, some other store will. 
"The store that sold it the first time made a 
small sale, and may get the duplicate sales, 
and may not. But the manufacturer is sure 
of his. 

Why are not retailers as far-sighted in 
this respect as they are in some other re- 
spects—as far-sighted as manufacturers? 
Why not make it a fundamental of your 
merchandizing that as far as possible, and 
this can be extended quite generally 
throughout the merchandise of all stores— 
why not, as far as possible, impress your 
merchandise with the same re-selling or 
good-will character that the shrewd national 
advertiser is putting in his merchandise? I 
am speaking with sympathetic knowledge of 
the difficulty attached to carrying out this 
proposition, but I assure you, gentlemen, 
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the biggest difficulty is inertia and failure to 
grasp the possibilities of this particular 
phase of efficient merchandising. Manufac- 
turers have grasped their problem that 
seemed just as big only a little while ago. 

Why will merchants, attempting to cope 
with this problem, uniformly substitute 
something a little cheaper? Why not 
parallel this merchandise with something 
better—something a little higher in price to 
emphasize its better character? 

What is coming as a result of the failure 
of retailers to realize conditions is the 
control of the stores by a manufacturer or 
chains of co-operative manufacturers. We 
can already see it. And yet the retail store 
is absolutely the master of the situation, if 
it would handle it in a masterful way, and 
it can, without failing in the service it 
owes to its public, or without unfairness to 
manufacturers. 

We have only to survey the stocks of the 
average grocer, and the average druggist, 
to see what must inevitably happen to the 
average dry goods retailer. 


But leaving this question of merchandis- 
ing, and returning to the publicity— 


Retail Publicity a Science 


"The publicity of a retail store, be it large 
or small, must be organized or reorganized 
on the postulate that publicity for retail 
distribution is a science and not a rule of 
thumb affair, or guesswork. And hence, it 
is to be conducted by the methods and with 
the precision of science, with the plans 
drafted six months, a year perhaps, in ad- 
vance, made out in writing, criticised by 
those competent to criticise, and those whom 
it affects, published to those concerned, put 
in force, and kept going. Only indeed 
after all this is done should the actual 
writing of the advertising begin. For with 
this done the advertising assumes an alto- 
gether different character from rule of 
thumb advertising. It takes on character. 
It ceases to be words and space filling, 
phrases and pictures. It is not limited by 
the chance offerings of the market,—the 
weaknesses of buying—nor is it up and 
down according to the vigilance and ability 
and good health of the heads of depart- 
ments or proprietors, or their attendance at 
business. 3 
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Business then responds along hitherto 
unsuspected lines and in unsuspected vol- - 
ume and for different reasons than special 
sale lots at price concessions. Making due 
allowance for variants, it becomes only a 
matter of the efficient use of tabulated or 
formulated experience to lay out in advance 
and practically insure definite results іп 
sales and profits from retail publicity. 

'The first thing retail publicity concerns 
itself with is the policy of the business itself, 
and it seems to me that today, under the 
new conditions that are shaping themselves 
before our eyes, the progress of a retail 
store will be measured by its ability thus 
to formulate and then to build upon a pol- 
icy so comprehensive, so adequate, and espe- 
cially so characteristic or individualistic, 
that it shall constantly hold out to all the 
public within its trading limits a convincing 
answer to the public's question— Why 
should I pass by other stores and buy in 
yours?” 

For this laying out of the general policy 
of the business for publicity purposes, the 
next and natural step is similar work ap- 
plied to each department. It would be in- 
teresting and perhaps profitable to develop 
this line of department planning in detail. 
That is, the consideration of each depart- 
ment as if it were the sole source of income 
of the proprietor or corporation, supplying 
a definite policy or line of procedure where 
there was none, supplying an efficient policy 
where there was an inefficient one,—supply- 
ing lines of action calculated to produce the 
results that ought to be had, out of the 
reasonable possibilities, and not by the per- 
formance of past years or the limitations of 
inefficient men or methods. 


About Newspapers 


But all this is too large an undertaking 
for this evening, and I will pass on to the 
agencies for publicity and some observations 
concerning these. The most commonly 
used are three: 

1. Newspapers. 

2. Store windows. 

3. Store interiors. 

I shall allow for no comment on the 
preparation of the advertisement itself, but 
if the store and department policies are 
adequately worked out and far-reaching, if 
those who are responsible for carrying them 
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out are instructed in these policies, if in- 
evitable early mistakes are anticipated 
promptly, checked and corrected, the news- 
paper publicity, the window publicity, the 
interior publicity are bound to be successful. 

'The publicity need not be clever in its 
newspaper expression. It will be successful 
by its very directness and simplicity—by 
the degree in which it is of genuine service 
to the public. At the same time, lest I 
should be misunderstood, the newspaper 
writing should be characteristic and attrac- 
tive, unique, if you will—and balanced— 
with a proper balance between announcing 
force and selling force, direct or indirect. 

This one subject of the newspapers is 
another big matter all by itself, and I shall 
not attempt to go further into it except to 
say this: If a newspaper be well and 
favorably established in a community and 
the rate a fair charge, do not blame the 
newspaper for failure to get results. The 
fault is much more likely to lie with the 
store rather than with the newspaper. 

'To my mind, it is extremely difficult to 
understand why a newspaper will pay an 
advertiser today and not tomorrow. The 
conclusion must be that the fault is with 
the store or its advertising. The acceptance 
of this principle, though it seems to let the 
newspaper down easily, will go far towards 
correcting weaknesses in planning and car- 
rying out of retail publicity, weaknesses in 
organization, and will likely lead to change 
unsatisfactory returns from newspaper ad- 
vertising to satisfactory returns for the same 
or even less investment than before. No 
need to blame the newspaper. Much need 
to blame ourselves where much remains to 
be done and can be done. 

In the case of failure to get satisfactory 
results from a particular advertisement, or a 
series of advertisements in a newspaper, the 
first inquiry might properly be directed to 
the advertisement itself to ascertain if it 
was at least of average character and force. 
Satisfied that the advertisement responds to 
this test, the fault still may not be the news- 
paper. І 

There is still the question of unfavorable 
weather, which we shall eliminate. 

There is still the consideration of the 
seasonableness and the attractiveness of the 
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merchandise offered in this particular ad- 
vertisement. 

There is still to be ascertained the nature 
of competitive selling during this one ad- 
vertisement or series of advertisements. 

There is still to be considered the condi- 
tion and scope of the department's stock as 
a whole, and a proper inquiry as to the de- 
partment's history. By this I mean, has it 
been consistently backward? Has it had a 
"black eye" in the public's mind? Is there 
another department in the city, or several 
for that matter, that for a long time have 
been offering better reasons to the public 
for buying? Not until all these questions 
are satisfactorily and fairly answered should 
the burden be brought to the door of the 
newspapers. 

The Store Window 


"The retail store window is one of the un- 
developed possibilities of modern retailing. 
Different merchants have different theories 
as to what are the most effective window 
methods, and the theories must necessarily 
vary with the types of stores. 

No general principles can be laid down as 
applying to all stores, but general principles 
can be formulated applicable to each type of 
store, "That is, there is the store that con- 
sistently caters to the popular trade; there 
is the store that sells substantially only high 
priced merchandise, and there is the store 
that carries both cheap and higher priced 
goods, but best serves the public between 
these two extremes. The general planning 
for windows must clearly define and con- 
stantly recognize these divisions. 

I count the right use of store windows 
and their clever exploitation the biggest 
publicity asset in a retail business. It is no 
unusual experience for one cleverly ar- 
ranged window to produce in a day as much 
direct return as a newspaper advertisement 
costing many times the expense of the win- 
dow. 

The value then of general advance plan- 
ning with respect to windows consists in lay- 
ing out a season's or a year's work in such a 
manner as will produce consistently effec- 
tive displays and therefore increasing busi- 
ness and increasing reputation of a favor- 
able nature. 

The third agency is store interior, which 
is susceptible of the same type of general 
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advance planning and treatment as is indi- 
cated for the windows, though the results 
are not so appreciable and therefore more 
difficult to judge on a statistical basis. 

It might be interesting to observe that 
retail publicity has not kept pace with the 
possibilities of retailing itself. The ten- 
dency is to follow in the rut of successes 
made by others, failing often to look deeper 
than the printed advertising for the reason. 
It is because ít hasn't had the attention of 
men with minds especially trained in this 
work and -having a “Бу and large" grasp, 
not only of the principles of efficient mer- 
chandizing underlying efficient publicity, 
but likewise of the great possibilities of a 
modern retail store. 

Indeed, as we see in our daily work, the 
sales and prestige that come with good 
plans well.carried out—we must be im- 
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pressed by the still undeveloped possibilities 
of selling merchandise by retail. | 

'The modern big store—big as it is— 
must be a bigger thing if it only fairly 
meets the demands that come to it and that 
are coming to it in still greater volume as 
we develop methods of production, facili- 
ties for transportation, and more efficient 
publicity. 

Let us get a bigger and broader concep- 
tion of the function and value of publicity. 
Put in the scrap heap with a lot of other 
worn out retail traditions the idea that re- 
tail publicity as it ought to be is just a liter- 
ary job. 

Make any sacrifice to get this extensive 
force in your business. 

Give it scope. 

It will pay. 


“Г Can't Decide" is a sen- 
tence of only three words, 
but it kills success. 


Feeble and puzzled spirits, invari- 
ably plead for time. This plea for 
delay shows lack of initiative. If 
you are feeble of will, correct the 
tendency by conscious action. И you 
are puzzled, seek the truth, do not 
seek to evade the truth.— W. 7. Goffe 


The Softening of Hardcastle 


VV HERE is the requisition for this 
work”? clipped Hardcastle, turning 
the crude little bill over and glaring at the 


guiltless back of it. 

"What work is 
soothed Wiggins. 

Hardcastle jammed the offending bit of 
paper down on the table under Wiggins' 
uncompromising nose. 

"Why, there is no requisition for it," 
lumbered Wiggins, after some silent pon- 
dering. “Don’t you remember? ‘The 
whole executive committee ordered the 
work done one day last spring when we 
were making a tour of the links with 
Jemmy.” 

“I’m not supposed to remember anything 
of the kind, Wigg. As president of the 
Golf Club, my duty is to O. K. only such 
bills as arg accompanied by properly ap- 
proved requisitions. We'll throw that out. 
Now let’s hustle through the rest of these. 
I’ve got to get back to the office.” | 

Wiggins slowly opened his mouth to de- 
fend the account. But before he could 
speak, Fussberg blew up. 


that, Hardcastle’? 


Fussberg to the Rescue 


“Not by a water power site! We may 
be scrupulously impeccable stewards of the 
funds of the Golf Club, but we are at least 
partly human. Little Danny Ryan dug out 
those dandelions on the greens—and he 
did it to a finish, You have seen him dally- 
ing with curvature of the spine, wearing 
the knees out of his picturesque and decora- 
tive trousers, rubricating the back of his 
neck and ears, soiling his exquisitely man- 
icured Irish fingers, and rigorously eschew- 
ing the caddies’ tournament, so that our 
putting greens might live up to the irri- 
descent advertisement Wiggins wrote for 
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the Chamber of Commerce booklet. You 
know that he is the more or less sole sup- 
port of his partly widowed mother, Big 
Danny Ryan being at divers times and in 
sundry places dead to the world in an alco- 
holic Elysium. And, by Juniper Gin, you 
are veined with ice-water if you can throw 
out on a tiny technicality his little bill of 
five dollars for doing that work.” 

“Fussberg is right,” boomed Wiggins, 
smiting the rubbed oak with an earnest 
fist. “You were there with the rest of us, 
Hardcastle, when the work was ordered. 
In fact, I seem to remember that it was 
you that suggested it and closed the deal 
with Danny. I move that the bill be 
allowed.” 

“Your motion is out of order, Wiggins,” 
rasped Hardcastle. “To pass that bill with- 
out requisition would require a two-thirds 
vote of the membership of the club, after 
thirty days’ notice, as provided for an 
amendment to the constitution.” 

“Well, then, let’s make out a requisition 
and you approve it,” suggested Fussberg. 

"['m surprised at you, Fussberg," re- 
frigerated Hardcastle. “That is a plain 
evasion of the constitution. I could not 
approve such a requisition." 

“Then ГИ pay the bill out of my own 


pocket," howled Fussberg, red in the face. 


Why the Difference? 


“No, no, Fuss,” calmed Wiggins. “That 
would not settle the question. We might 
just as well have it out right here. I, for 
one, want to know whether the Golf Club 
is the master or the slave of its own sys- 
tem. Danny did the work, and he ought. 
to be paid—somehow. Last month we 
had a similar case—the bill of the water 
company for putting in the sprinkling sys- 
tem. And that bill was paid without a 
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question, although there was по requisition. 
You gave the order yourself, Hardcastle, 
after a vote of the executive committee. 
Why was the bill of the big corporation 
paid and little Danny Ryan's bill thrown 
out?" 

“Why, we had to pay that bill, or the 
company would have shut off the water 
and the greens would have dried up," 
parried the president, a little uncomfort- 
ably. 

"And, because this poor boy is helpless, 
you refuse him‘his just dues?" Fussberg 
sneered. 

"Of course, I am just as sorry for him 
as any of you," canted Hardcastle, vir- 
tuously. ''But, you see, I am helpless un- 
der the constitution." 

*But, if Danny had the means of en- 
forcing the collection of that bill, you 
would find some tiny crevice in the afore- 
said stone wall of the constitution that you 
could slip through, I suppose." 

"[ don't like the way you put it, Fuss- 
berg, but I should consider it my duty to 
protect the interests of the club." 

"Well, don't you think it is protecting 
interests of the club to see that it pays its 
just debts?" 

"Certainly I think so. But we must let 
it be understood that bills are not to be sent 
in without proper requisitions. Besides, 
what does this kid amount to?" 


A Lesson fom Autobiography 


“Just for that little remark, Hardcastle, 
I will ask you a question or two—perhaps 
more," came in Socratic. The others said 
nothing. They knew that it was about 
time for him to take a hand. 

“Go ahead,” grunted Hardcastle, stub- 
bornly. “Only it seems to me that we are 
wasting a lot of valuable time over a snub- 
nosed little ragamuffin." 

“Do you remember old Tom Barker— 
used to live over at Reed’s Corners?” 

“Well do I remember the meanest man 
that ever robbed an orphan—when I was 
that orphan? You're obstruction right 
I do.” 

“What was it, Hardcastle, about that 
-calf deal?" 

“I worked for Old Tom all summer the 
year I was ten years old. And I did a 
man's work, too, driving team. He gave 
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me my pay in calves. He offered to keep. 
them for me until they were ready to sell, 
and then hand over to me all but the cost 
of their pasturage. He got big prices for 
them that fall, but wouldn’t give me a 
cent—claimed that their keep had cost him 
more than he got out of them.” | 

“Let me see; you were alone in the 
world when that happened, weren’t you?” 

“Didn't have a relative or friend that I 
could call my own.” 

“You were helpless to make Old Tom 
fork over?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And you have never forgotten that in- 


cident?” 


“And I never shall.” 

“What became of Old Tom?” 

“Не died in the poor-house.” 

“And yet he was once one of the richest 
farmers in this county, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, he was a powerful and prominent 
man when he robbed -me.” 

“Probably thought you didn’t amount to 
anything, didn’t he?” 

"[ guess so. But he found out dif- 
ferent.” 

“How was that?” ; 

“After I became president of the bank 
here, the old man had practically all his 
fortune on deposit with us. One day he 
came and drew out the whole thing to in- 
vest in the Carrington road that was being 
promoted here. I knew that the whole 
thing was a scheme to get in a lot of com- 
paratively small investors and then freeze 
them out. I had warned a good many of 
my clients to keep out of it. Old Тот 
would have listened -to me, but I let him 
go ahead. All my worldly possessions had 
been in those calves, and it was my chance 
to get even. When the crash came—you 
all remember it—Old 'Tom was com- 
pletely cleaned out—just as he had cleaned 
me out, thirty years before. He never got 
his grip on things again.” 

The Menace of an Insignificant Enemy 


“Think it paid him to put the few dol- 
lars for those calves into his own pocket, 
Hardcastle?” 

“No.” 

“Think it paid him to make an enemy 
of you?" 

“No.” 


THE BUSINESS 


"Even if you were poor and friendless 
at the time?" 

“No, I guess it didn't." 

""Think it will pay us to ignore little 
Danny Ryan, just because he is helpless 
now ?" 

"Well, perhaps not." 

“Think you can afford to make ап 
enemy of anyone on earth, no matter how 
insignificant he may seem ?" 

"Well, that is a pretty hard blow to my 
methods, Socratic, but I guess you are 
right." 

“Think it really paid you to let poor Old 
Tom Barker lose all his money and die on 
the county farm?” 

“I know it didn't, Socratic. I'll own up 
that I never felt any satisfaction in my re- 
venge. I have always felt mean about it." 

* Honest, now, Hardcastle, wouldn't you 
rather have Little Danny Ryan's Irish blue 
eyes smile at you in merry friendship than 
scowl at you with hatred ?" 


“Yes, I would, Socratic. And to tell 
you the truth, there are too many people in 
this town who scowl at me. It's my fault, 
I know. Му early experiences have made 
me a hard тап, I guess І have been 
scrupulously honest. But I have taken ad- 
vantage wherever I could. Money has 
been my only object in life, and, now that 
I have it, I long for the things I have sacri- 
ficed to get it. I wish I could be a little 
more human. But everybody expects me to 
be a hard bargainer, and it's pretty tough 
to try to change." 

"Couldn't you begin on Little Danny 
Ryan ?” 

For reply, Hardcastle wrote a big О, К. 
on the little bill. 

And, as he wrote, he actually smiled. 


Fussberg's Nerves 


Е USSBERG never was a placid person. 

When he was up he was up. When 
he was down he was down. And when he 
was in the middle, sure, he was going up or 
down just as fast as he could. 

And on this hard-working summer day, 
Fussberg was down. He said himself that 
the bottom had been lowered several feet 
to accommodate the extreme depth of his 
mood. 
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"But it is no use," he spurted. “I 
couldn't touch bottom if I reached up with 
a ten-foot pole." 


A. Sample of Fussberg's Vitriol 


Now Fussberg's sojourn at either ex- 
treme of his emotional scale was usually as 
leisurely and lingering as his abiding at the 
median line—or point. You can have the 
geometry of the figure either way, to suit 
your taste. 

But he had been responding to the call 
of the law of gravitation for so long, on the 
hereinbefore mentioned industrious diurnal 
occasion, that we were no longer enter- 
tained, but alarmed. 

Let it be here set down, in all candor, 
that when Fussberg is low spirited he does 
not repine. Neither does he mope. No 
suffering in silence for this sudden and ex- 
pressive friend of ours. And so the lin- 
guistic output from his desk, during the 
week preceding the opening of this dis- 
creetly veracious narrative, had been vol- 
canic, with acid fumes and acrid smoke. 
Oh, yes, fiery, too! What do you expect 
of a volcano? 

It was Dubheimer that 
cataclysm. 

"What on earth's the matter with you, 
anyhow, Fuss? You've been as ugly as a 
hungry tiger with a mouthful of gum- 
boils." 

“There is nothing the matter with me, 
intelligent inquirer. I am peevish on pur- 
pose. Bad temper is fine for the digestion 
and a great business asset. If I keep up 
the treatment for a little while longer, my 
digestion will be completely eradicated and 
my business entirely eliminated. Then I 
shall have nothing to do but answer fool 
questions in the day time and lie awake 
nights scheming new ways of torturing 
some fatuous folks who mind their own 
business—about ten seconds daily." 

"[f you are having trouble with your 
digestion, Fussberg," began Wiggins, with 
his best oracular unction, “let me recom- 
mend » 

“Help! Murder! Fire and brimstone!” 
roared Fussberg. “Аз you value your 
prosaic and pious life, don’t you dare rec- 
ommend anything! I have swallowed a 
drug emporium, a spoonful at a time. I 
have tried all the diets, from sour milk, 
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ensilage, and machine oil, to poker chips, 
boxing gloves, and billiard balls. I have 
been parboiled, sun-scorched, mud-soaked, 
frozen, rubbed to a paste, pounded to a 
pulp, fingered into fragments, dnd stretched 
to a string. And now I can't even smell 
of an empty nursing bottle without purga- 
torial remorse.” | 

"What you really need is a good rest, 
Fussberg," preached Wiggins. 

"Now, your sentence having been merci- 
fully commuted, you shall be merrily boiled 
in oil, dearest,” mocked Fussberg. “ ‘А little 
rest,’ he says! And it is so foolish of me not 
to take it! "This stuff for the Nutrient 
Confectionery company has got to be ready 
to submit by the fifteenth of next month, 
and there are only about three solid moons 
of sweating toil to be done on it between 
now and that glad day. So I have plenty 
of leisure on that. Then all my other ac- 
counts are standing cheerfully in line, 
waiting my attention, but perfectly willing 
to go elsewhere. unless I devote eight or 
ten days a week to each of them. That 
adds a lot more loafing time to my modest 
schedule. I need not mention the rest of 
my unimportant duties. They don’t 
amount to anything. I assumed them only 
for the fun of neglecting them and losing 
the money. What good is money? My 
creditors are only joking. They are a 
facetious bunch of good fellows. I have to 
laugh so at their jokes that I can’t sleep 
о’ nights. What's the use going to the 
theater when you can toss around all night 
on a white hot sheet, so hilarious that your 
eyes feel like a couple of pepper boxes? 
Oh, yes, Wigg, I really need a good rest, 
all right—especially from the advice of our 
office Solomon.” 


Just a Few Pictures 


“Case of nerves, isn’t it, Fussberg?” 
Socratic asked, carelessly. 

"Oh, no, Socratic, it isn't nerves. It’s 
ennui. This idle, purposeless existence is 
killing me.” ` 

“How long is it since you have had a 
vacation ?” 

“A vacation? What is that? Seems to 
me I have heard the word somewhere be- 
fore.” 

“How long since you have been back 
east ?” 
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“Three years this summer.” 

“How long since you have loafed in the 
shade of the trees on the old farm, lazily 
watched the white clouds saunter across the 
blue, fished in the old mill-pond amongst 
the elms, swapped stories with the wise 
pilferers of crackers and prunes at the cor- 
ner grocery, gone swimming down by the 
dam, guzzled buttermilk with lumps of 
gold in it in the old spring house, and 
hooked doughnuts from the big stone jar in 
your Aunt Mollie's cool pantry ?" 

“Have mercy, Socratic! Don't tantalize 
me.” 

“How long since you got up at daylight 
to help with the chores, pitched hay in the 
big meadow, stowed Duchess apples in the 
hay-mow to mellow, tramped out to the 
hill pasture after the cows at sunset, went 
to bed in your cavernous old four-poster be- 
fore the new moon dropped down behind 
Holcomb’s pines, and slept so quietly that 
the deep mattress showed just where you 
had lain, when you leaped out in the morn- 
ing?” 

“I'm crazy to go, Socratic, but you are 
painting pictures of the impossible. Гуе 
got to stay here and look after this work.” 


Is There Any Imperative? 


“Do you have to do anything?” 

*Have to do anything? Why yes, I have 
to get out this advertising and write these 
articles." 

*Why do you have to?" 

“Why that's the way I make my living 
and support my family." 

“Ном much living will you make, and 
how well will you support your family 
when you are flat on your back with 
nervous prostration ?" 

“But what am I to do?" - 

"What is the difference in profit be- 
tween a three weeks’ vacation and three 
months’ dalliance with general break- 
down?” | 

"Your logic is unanswerable, as usual, 
Socratic. But I don’t see any way out." 

"Why not hire tlie bunch here in the 
office to finish up that work? We should 
charge you as much as anyone for it." 

“Апа do it a lot better than I can in my 
present condition. ` Then you would all get 
a rest from my acid and unreasonable 
tongue, which would be compensation 
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enough for you. 
be arranged." 
We have never been able to decide which 
was the most fun—doing Fussberg's work 
for him that summer, or reading his letters 
written from the hammock in the big front 
yard of the old farm back east. But there 
is no question about our pleasure when he 
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‘came back, red-brown, full-cheeked, bright- 


eyed, as springy, as a cat, and so full of vim 
that we had to work in relays to keep up 
with him. 

A healthful fine for a good idea is 
the beauty and blessedness of life.—Jean 
Ingelow. 


Doing vs. Bluffing 


By C. FIRST JOHNSON 


AN'S individuality is measured by 
the development of his intellect, 
sensibilities, and will. 

The days of the “bluffer” are passed, if 
indeed they were ever here. By your work 
you are known. ''Bluffers" are too much 
like airships. You can get them to ascend 
to a certain height and attract the amazed 
attention of the on-lookers ; but the first un- 
favorable gale sends them ignominiously to 
earth again. . The “bluffer” cannot play the 
real success game. He stops. 


The man who plays the game of success 
keeps going. When one task is finished, he 
jumps into another. Не never hesitates, 
falters, wavers, or waits; but keeps going. 
He realizes that activity breeds ambition, 
energy, progress, and power—while hesita- 
tion breeds idleness, laziness, shiftlessness, 
sloth. | | 

He knows inspiration is more likely to 
strike. a busy man than ап idle one. Не 
knows the cause of success is the same in all 
cases, and the cause of success is in the per- 
son who succeeds. He is certain that there 
are people with fine musical talent who fail 
as musicians; with good mechanical -ability 
who fail as carpenters, blacksmiths, and ma- 
chinists; with deep spirituality and fluent 
use of language who fail as clergymen; 
with keen and logical minds who fail as 
lawyers; with special and extensive educa- 
tion who fail as teachers. 

He knows.also that the special faculties 
used in his work. are the tools he uses, but 
success: does not depend alone on having 
good tools; it depends more on the power 
which uses-and applies the tools. He makes 
sure his tools are the best possible in accord- 
ance with his abilities, and he proceeds 
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forthwith to cultivate his faculties to the 


' desired extent by the use of his reason, de- 


sire, courage, energy and perseverance; all 
of which make him the architect of his own 
future—the actual builder of his own life; 
and he builds as he wills. 

He is one of those who realizes that he 
must show his worth when he makes his 
claims. He reasons that the greatest good 
a man can do is to. cultivate himself, de- 
velop his powers in order that he may be of 
largest service to humanity, and the best 
educated men are those who get their brain 
development out of their daily work. He 
is never wandering around with the 
"Please-excuse-me-for-living" air, but he 
becomes a great builder. 

Motto: Determined upon continuous 
growth, Гат succeeding. 


“Whence comes the hum of human toil 
That spells unwasted days? 

What citadels of trade are those 
'That line frequented ways? 

What city of up-builded plans 
Thus rears its strength in pride? 

It is the port of treasure ships. 
That face and fight the tide!” 


АП your Greek will never advance you 
from secretary to envoy, or from envoy to: 
ambassador ; but your address, if good, may. 
—Chesterfield. 


Books are Yours 


Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 

Preserved from age to age; more precious far 

Than that accumulatéd store‘ of gold 

And Orient gems which, for a day of need; 

The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs. 

These hoards of truth you can unlock .at will. 
—W ordsworth. 


For the Hot Days 


By Milton Bejach, Advertising Manager The McCaskey Register Co. 


the cry from some of our weaker 

brethren, "It's too hot to keep a man 
interested, the good old summer time is not 
the time to hit the line hard, for mostly 
it will be love's labor lost.” 

Comforting reflections, those, for the man 
who must deliver the goods, who must pull 
'em across and gets a sufficient number of 
names on the dotted line to make a re- 
spectable showing at the bank with his 
commission checks. 

Believe me, this hot weather talk is 
bunk, pure and simple effervescent and 
superheated atmosphere. 

If it is too hot in the summer, why is it 
not too cold in the winter, or too delight- 
ful in the spring and just between seasons 
in the fall? 

There are some men whom nothing т 
the form of weather can stop. Some of 
them think mighty well of themselves— 
they're entitled to. One of them has such 
a good opinion of himself, as my friend 
Hollenbeck says, that he believes “Presi- 
dent Taft’s overcoat would not make a 
vest for him," but he produces regularly. 
One can forgive a good producer much. 


Every day is a good day for business. 
Few men, like the boy in the story, need to 
restrain themselves. The science of re- 
pression is important, but don't practice it 
too much on the road. 

Here's the story-—maybe you've heard 
it—if you have you need not laugh. 

А noted foreign missionary was invited 
to dinner at the home of a family where 
the young son was given to incessant talk- 
ing at the table. 

To keep the boy quiet, his mother said, 
"Charlie, my dear, if you promise mother 
to keep perfectly quiet and not utter a word 
unless you are spoken to, I will see that 
your father buys you the pony and cart you 
have asked for so often." 

Now the pony and cart was the ‘height 
of the boy's ambition, so, clapping his hands 
in glee, he said, "Gee, I won't say a word; 
I can see that pony eatin’ out of my hands 
already.” 

At dinner, grace was said and the soup 


Суза ау к soon we expect to hear 
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served. Everyone began with the soup but 
the missionary, who, in reply to his hos- 
tess’ question why he failed to eat, said, 
" Ah, really, I beg your pardon, but do you 
know, soup gives me indigestion and I can't 
eat it." 

Charlie, the youngster, looked out of 

one corner of his eye, but said nothing. 
. Fish was served next, and everyone but 
the visitor ate it. He said in excuse: “I, 
ah, really feel I am disconcerting you good 
people, but pray, don’t mind me. I once 
had ptomaine poisoning from eating fish 
and I am very susceptible to the germ.” 

Charlie almost choked on a bone in an 
effort to keep back the words that would 
have cancelled the order for the pony. 

After fish came roast mutton. The fain- 
ily anxiously waited for the missionary to 
begin, but there was nothing doing. The 
hostess was much embarrassed. 

“My dear, good friends, I am enjoying 
this very much, but since I read ‘The 
Jungle’ I have been unable to eat this 
beastly food—meat has been repulsive to 
me,” protested the minister. 

This was too much for Charlie, who 
threw down his knife and fork and yelled: 

"Ah, say, mother, darn the pony and 
cart, boil the sun-of-a-gun an egg." 

So don't restrain yourself; be as enthus- 
iastic as you wish; your house will give you 
plenty of горе and help you all it can to 
put 'em over in The Good Old Summer 
Time. 

Whatever you do, don’t get in the pos- 
ition of the man who was asked: 

"Bill, wot's the matter—you're lookin' 
worrid ?" 

"Work— nothing but work from mornin' 
till night." 

“Ow long 'ave you been at it?" 

“І begin tomorrow.” 

Just one more story and then I'm 
through. 

А salesman's daughter, aged three, when 
asked about her papa's business, replied, 
“Oh, I don't know what you call it, he 
just talks and people give him money." 

It goes without saying that this man 
works in the summer time. 


Courage Defies Annihilation 


By FRED L. HOLMES 


ÓR a man with little wealth at the 

age of forty; with eight children to 

support and educate, to leave the 
blacksmith's forge, go to a state university, 
graduate and then become municipal judge 
in a capital city is a broad chasm over which 
few tread with success. 

This isn't a story of luck. It's a living 
example of courage, determination and 
manifold sacrifices crowned at last with 
honor. 

Throughout the man clung to his ideals. 
He had a thirst for knowledge. He longed 
to do something worth while. The black- 
smith trade was too commonplace. So he 
toiled, and read and saved and sacrificed 
and—won. 

Anthony Donovan of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, has made a deep impression in Wiscon- 
sin as a juvenile judge. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey may have more 
fame, but I doubt if he has done more good 
—real good, remember. 

Judge Donovan’s life story is such an in- 
spiration that whoever hears it faces the 
world with jaw set, with new courage and 
noble aspirations. 


Books Instead of Cigars and Liquor 


But listen! Just at the outbreak of the 

ivil war, Anthony Donovan, fifteen years 
old, bent on adventure, ran away from 
home and joined a Pennsylvania regiment. 
Home again the next year after the war, 
he became an apprentice to the blacksmith 
trade. 

"Up to the time I went to learn the 
blacksmith trade, I had no education to 
speak of," said Judge Donovan in later 
years. "I could hardly read. I had по 
taste for books, study or reading. I was 
like hundreds of other boys that I see night 
after night standing around the corners 
with no thought of self-government, mental 
discipline or development of character." 

Now watch the change. 

By accident, two years later, he attended 
a lecture by a noted Catholic missionary on 
the education of the Christian boy. Such 
an inspiration was received from the lec- 
ture, he determined with his own industry 
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to make every effort possible to acquire an 
education. 

He had little money to purchase books 
to read, so he bought the Bible, two num- 
bers a month, on the installment plan at 
fifty cents a number. The thirty-two num- 
bers were paid for at the end of four 
months and then he bought a cheap edition 
of Shakespeare. 

Next was Franklin's Autobiography. Of 
these books the last he claims was the most 
beneficial, for it taught him wisdom and 
above all practical economy. 

About this time he imposed upon him- 
self a special tax, to which he adhered for 
over twenty years, and by which system he 
has collected a $5,000 library. It dawned 
upon him that he was spending from twen- 
ty-five to thirty cents a day for cigars and 
tobacco. But his passion for reading and 
his mania for books were greater than his 
financial resources, so he made the sacrifice. 
He opened a "cigar account" with himself 
and put away ten cents a day. This en- 
abled him to buy one volume of the Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica every sixty days—over 
five yeats of his savings from the "cigar 
account" were required to purchase the 
entire set. 

But this method did not produce books 
fast enough for his hungry reading appe- 
tite and he argued with himself that if he 
were a drinking man he would spend fif- 
teen cents a day for liquor. So he opened 
a "drink account" and started on new 
reading excursions. 

Occasionally he would spend $15 at a 
time for books, for as his soliloquy ran, “а 
drinking man often spends that much on a 
spree." 

In these ways he has purchased a collec- 
tion of 3,000 volumes, which contains the 
works of orators, poets, novelists, philos- 
ophers and historians, 

A Freshman at Forty 

For over ten years Blacksmith Donovan 
kept several books in his shop and read 
them while warking at the forge. 

His family of eight children were all 
sent to the parochial schools, the high 
schools and the University of Wisconsin. 
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Meantime the blacksmith's readings of 
the Siege of Troy; Dante's Divine Comedy; 
Milton's Paradise Lost; Demosthenes’ 
Philippics and Webster's constitutional ar- 
guments in reply to Robert Y. Hayne, de- 
termined him to acquire a practical educa- 
tion. The law was chosen, and twenty- 
two years from the time of his apprentice- 
ship as a blacksmith he hung up his leather 
apron to enter the law school of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He was now over forty 
years old. Two years later he graduated 
with high honors. 

One year after graduation there was a 
bitter fight over the election. of a judge, 
and his former blacksmith customers urged 
him to be a candidate. 

Reluctantly he entered the contest, for 
he was still educating his children and his 
savings were needed to support his large 
family. 

He could make no expensive campaign, 
so he set out on foot and visited all of his 
farmer friends whose horses he had shod 
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for twenty years. It was a tedious task, 
and the political ring bitterly opposed. his 
candidacy. 

When the votes were counted, however, 
he had won easily over Judge Keyes, one 
of the ablest baristers and political bosses 
in Wisconsin. 

Since that time success has been easy. 

His fame as a juvenile judge has steadily 
increased. 

With a salary of $3,000 a year, he has 
bought land, is a leading stockholder in one 


bank and another trust and foan company. 


He is now estimated to be worth over 
$25,000. But, more than his wealth, he 
loves his. children and his books. 

* Were I to pray for a taste," he recently 
exclaimed, “which would stand by me un- 
der every variety of circumstances and a 
solace of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
during life and a shield against its ills how- 
ever things might go amiss and the world 
frown upon me, it would be a taste for 
reading.” 


The Fundamentals of Success 


By AGNES Boss THOMAS 


@ Success lies in doing the thing that is hardest to do, that you’ve 
put off doing, that you don’t want to do. 


@ Success lies in making the thing that you don’t want to do, the 


thing that you want to do. 


@ Success lies in proving the fallacy—"I haven't time," 


since 


learning to accomplish in a minute what formerly took an hour. 


@ Success lies in work, work, work. For machinery, once started, 
must be kept going. Only. thus white heat. 


@ Success is white heat. 
Ihe time. 


But white heat demands attention ail. 


€. Thus, those bent on success think success, they live suc- 
cess, they eat success, they sleep success, they WILL succese---Until 


finally they are a SUCCESS! 
S ‹ 1 | 
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E ‘Layman’ s Lesson in Surgery 


By T. T. COOK 


HAT would you think of an ordi- 
nary, every-day business man who 
admits a hankering after surgical 


knowledge and who visits operating rooms 
at every opportunity ? 


Incongruous? А waste of time? Ош 
of harmony with my vocation ? 
Perhaps. 


Listen tó the ety of a lesson that the 
layman learned at a surgical clinic: the 
other day—then judge. 

It was the regular Saturday afternoqn 
clinic of a surgeon whose fame is inter- 
national. The business man attended in the 
company of a young medical student. 

Doctors and students from far and near 
came to see and hear this man. 
© At this time the amphitheatre 
crowded. = | 
. Dr. Blank had been operating and lec- 
mn without pause (except to “scrub 

' between cases) for several hours. 

"He was evidently tiring. It was appar- 
ent in the tone of his voice and in a dimin- 
ution of the characteristic elasticity of his 
step. 

But the last operation of the day—the 
most difficult and interesting of a half dozen 
—was nearing a successful end. 

The assistant at the patient's 
stopped administering the ether. 

The surgeon gave a final searching look 
into the wound and held out his hand for 
sutures with which to close the incision. 

A Trifle? 

Contrary to a custom noticed in other 
clinics, the students did not begin to file 
out at this point. They knew, the layman’ $ 
friend said, that this surgeon made it a 
point never to let an assistant finish up 
one of his "major" patients. They ad- 
mired him for it, and invariably remained 
in their seats until he took the last stitch, 
laid his hand on the topmost dressing and 
turned to the class with, “Thank you, 
gentlemen. That is all I have today." 

Finally, when one of the last sutures 
was being made, something unexpected hap- 
pened. Аз the point of the suture-needle 
came to light it caught the tip of the sur- 
geon's left index finger and pierced the thin 


was 


head 
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surface of his rubber glove. It was a mere 
pinhole. ‘The prick of ‘the needle was 
probably scarcely perceptible. 

But that pinhole had made a situation; 
There came a tenseness into the ether-laden 
atmosphere of the place. 

The students watched the famous man’s 
face as he scrutinized his finger tip. Would 
he proceed as if nothing had happened? He 
was tired almost to exhaustion. 

The hundred or more men in the am- 
phitheatre, the layman included, knew it as 
well as they knew that the possibility of 
danger to self was the last thing a man of 
his type would consider. 

One more suture would close the in- 
cision. 

There was probably only one chance in 
a thousand that either surgeon or patient 
could be infected. 

Would he turn the case over to his as- 
sistant and disregard one of his principles? 
What would he do? The layman held his 
breath. 

The Last Word In Thoroughness 

Dr. Blank knew what he was going to 
do. 

He drew a deep breath, shook his head 
to answer the inquiry in his assistant's 
eyes, waved to the anesthetist to look to 
his business—then deliberately turned away 
from the table and walked over to the 
basins of antiseptic washes. Here he 
stripped off the glove and, before donning 


“another fresh from the sterilizing tank, 


scrubbed the offending hand as if it had 
been visibly dirty. In all he held up the 
operation fully three minutes before re- 
turning to complete it. 

Why? 

Perhaps the question scarcely occurred 
to that crowd of students and surgeons. 
They were used to such incidents; they 
understood. But to the layman it came 
with heavy force. 

The Lesson 

As he walked to his home he found the 
answer. It presented itself in the form of 
a “shop” analogy. 

It struck the layman that all around 
him in his daily work are men and women 
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a-plenty who do beautiful work up to the 
final lap of their jobs-in-hand, and then— 
because it's time for luncheon, or time to 
go home or simply because they are tired— 
skimp and shirk most shamefully at the 
finish. 

The common names for the practice are 
"inefficiency," "slip-shod methods," “саге- 
lessness" and their synonyms. 
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Dr. Blank's method in the incident re- 
lated made a deep impression on the lay- 
man. He feels that he came pretty close to 
absolute efficiency. He will not soon for- 
get it—his most forceful lesson in thor- 
oughness. 


А thought may touch and edge our life 
with light.—Trowbridge. 


Six Suggestions for Bond Salesmen 


By R. C. ROSE 


Е: Learn all you can about your 
prospect before seeing him—income, 
habits, family, previous methods of 
investing or saving. 

Second: Have clearly defined in your 
mind your plan of approach—just what 
form of introduction you are going to use. 


'Third: Speak with quiet confidence, 
slowly and distinctly, watching your man 
carefully to make sure he is following you. 
If he fails to give you all his attention, stop 
talking until he looks at you. Never let 
your gaze wander from his face; avoid 
drumming, shifting position, and do noth- 
ing to distract his attention from what you 
say. 

Fourth: Assume that he believes in the 
reliability and strength of your company— 
let him be the one to bring up the question. 
If he does so, state firmly but quietly the 
facts of the company's age, record and re- 
sources. Then say: “This information is 
convincing, is it not?" If he is still skep- 
tical, say you are sorry, for, though you 
have letters from leading magazines, prom- 
inent people and commercial agencies, and 
published opinions of financial authorities, 
all favorable to the company, they necessar- 
ily are less significant than the certified 
schedule of assets and the actual record of 
a quarter of a century of honorable achieve- 
ment. Admit that there is a business risk 
attached to any enterprise, the hazard of 
which time alone can fix. Then say: “Are 
you not taking the least possible risk by 
doing business with this institution, which 
is time-tried ?” 

Fifth: Having safely passed the secur- 
ity feature, open the rate book at an illus- 
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tration of a bond you think will meet his 
needs; then go over the tables with a few 
words of explanation. Refer to the cash 
surrender option as the most valuable part 
of the contract, for two reasons. First, be- 
cause it protects the bondholder feainst 
his own weak moments when he would be 
inclined to “cash in" to meet a transient 
emergency if he could do so without loss; 
and second, for the still more important 
reason that the cash surrender discount re- 
lieves the company of the danger of sudden 
runs at times when a large number of bond- 
holders would like to use the money saved 
(for summer vacations, or during the holi- 
days, for instance). Say, frankly, that the 
company is far more anxious to protect the 
investment of the bondholder who "sticks" 
than to provide easy money. for those with 
less stamina and steadíastness of purpose. 

Sixth: Never leave your prospect with- 
out having him commit himself positively to 
one of three contingencies, in case you fail 
to get his name on the dotted line. Have 
him either promise to buy at a certain 
time, or give you an answer at a certain 
time, or admit frankly that he is not inter- 
Dilly-dallying dubs are desperate 
diversions. 

To sum up: Treat your prospect as if 
he were an intelligent, self-respecting man 
like yourself, and be honest, frank and bus- 
iness-like with him. If he is a "grouch" or 
a fool, pity him and forget him as soon as 
possible. Waste no time with him. Your 
time is too valuable to be used in general 
missionary work during business hours. 


If you will not hear reason, she will 
surely wrap your knuckles.— Franklin. 


About the Westinghouse Reduction Gear 


By GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 


(From an Interview.) 


Our readers will remember the story of 
George Westinghouse that appeared in the 
June number of The Business Philosopher. 
т that article, reference was made to the 
Westinghouse seduction gear for use with 
turbine engines on steamships and with direct 
current generators. In this interview, Mr. 
Westinghouse tells us a little more about this 
great invention of his and how it works. 
He is said to regard this as one of his great- 
est achievements, adding to the comfort, utility 
and safety of human life. Commenting upon 
this gear, a writer in a recent newspaper 
Says: | 


HE tests of the Neptune, made in 
June, are regarded by naval men as 
of the highest importance because of 
the comparatively small turbines and re- 
duction gears. It is claimed that the weight 


is less than one-half of the other turbines- 
having the propellers coupled direct to the- 


turbine shafts or of reciprocating engines, 
thereby requiring from twenty to thirty per 
cent less steam than is now needed by any 
turbine driven ships. The upper half of the 
turbine is arranged on a hinge, so that it 
can be quickly thrown back, that all the 
blading may be thoroughly inspected. To 
illustrate this feature, Admirals Botbeder 
and Garcia, of the Argentine navy, and 
Admiral Cone, chief engineer of the United 
States navy, who have just visited Pittsburg 
for a critical inspection of the apparatus, 
were afforded a demonstration, by which 
the top cover of the turbine was loosened, 
removed from its place, the rotor contain- 
ing the blades given a complete revolution 
by hand and the cover restored to place 
and the engine again "started, in exactly 
fifty minutes—an operation that requires 
several days in the present modern battle- 
ship. 

'The United States government has al- 
ready applied a number of turbines to its 
war vessels, but after prolonged tests it re- 
cently promulgated the conclusion that no 
further battleships would be so fitted be- 
cause of the great amount of steam and coal 
required to propel at cruising speed. "The 
trial of the Neptune will, it is believed, 
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change the entire situation with reference 
to the application of power to naval vessels. 
The saving of over one-half of the weight 
in engines and a decrease in the capacity of 
boilers required because of a less consump- 
tion of steam are of the highest importance, 
as they permit the use of thicker armor and 
of heavier guns. 

The delight the undoubted success of this 
reduction gear gives me may be pardoned, 
for it has been the object of my constant 
personal thought and labor since I con- 
ceived the original design several years ago. 
'The reduction gear used to-day represents 
the type upon which I have labored person- 
ally for about a year and a half. 

It occurred to me about that time that 
the turbine principle of engine was the en- 
gine of the future, if certain handicaps 
could be eliminated. Even with. these 
handicaps it had proved a great commercial 
boon, especially in marine engines, but 
practically all of the turbines have been 
built in England. 

I determined that this country should 
have its share of the turbine business and 
no particular difficulty presented itself in 
the manufacture of the engine. The trouble 
lay in the fact that the turbine attained its 
greatest degree of effectiveness at high 
speed—that is, by a great number of revo- 
lutions a minute—while the effectiveness of 
the propeller, driven by the turbine was 
greater at very low speed, or a small pro- 
portion of the number of revolutions made 
by the engine shaft. 

To reduce the number of revolutions by 
gearing is a very simple matter when low 
pressure, small wheels and comparatively 
few revolutions a minute are involved, but 
in working under high pressure, great 
horsepower and very high number of revo- 
lutions it becomes an intricate problem. 


Microscopic “High Place” Fatal 


The reason for that is that, while it is 
practical to cast cogs so accurately that the 
eye can detect no inequalities, a “high 
place” of even one one-thousandth of an 
inch would be fatal in a cog wheel twenty 
or so inches broad, as is required in the 
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transmission in turbines. All of the im- . 


mense pressure would be exerted on the 
"high place," with the result that the cog 
would be smashed and the gear stripped. 
If that was not the result instantly, the 
wear and tear would soon bring it about. 
The wheel would not “stand up" and 
would soon prove commercially worthless. 

So the task set was that of devising 
some means by which even these micro- 
scopic “high places" would be eliminated 
and the cogs of the gears rendered abso- 
lutely parallel at all times. This has been 
accomplished by the perfection of the float- 
ing frame. 

'The pinion upon which the cogs revolve 
is held upon pistons above and below, sus- 
tained by oil pressure, allowing sufficient 
play to give or take up the fraction of space 
necessary to keep the cogs exactly parallel 
at all times, thus allowing the reduction of 
speed in transmission with practically no 
wear and tear on the parts, by providing 
elastic motion. 

Of hardly less importance is the control 
mechanism I have perfected in connection 
with the reduction gear. At the present 
time it has been necessary for the com- 
manding officer to transmit his orders to 
the engine room either by electric signals 
or by tubes. The new mechanism is placed 
upon the bridge and enables the command- 
ing officer to speed, stop or reverse the en- 
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gines by the moving of a lever worked by 
air pressure. | 

The man on the bridge can reverse 
either or both turbines from full speed 
ahead to full speed astern in less than fif- 
teen seconds, or in much less time than it 
now takes to communicate from the bridge 
to the engine room with other types of con- 
trol. Of course, this does not interfere with 
the control of the engines from the engine 
room, if so desired. "These departures in 
the reduction gearing and control are radi- 
cal and have been made in the interest of 
lessening the cost of construction, facilitat- 
ing the operation of the machinery and its 
inspection and in the reduction of the 
weight and space now occupied. 


'The Philosophy of Hard Knocks 


This is to call attention to and correct an 
error of omission in the June number of 
THe Business PHILOSOPHER. On page 
367 of that issue appeared some verses un- 
der the title, The Philosophy of Hard 
Knocks. The name of the author was 
omitted. The verses were so good that we 
take pleasure in saying that they were writ- 
ten Бу Robert Н. Williams.—Managing 
Editor. 

There is a destiny that makes us broth- 
ers.—Edwin Markham. 


Opportunity is inside, not 


outside. 


It lies in a man’s 


abilities and not in his sur- 


roundings. 


— L. C. BALL 


` 
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Y SMILE,” says J. В. Woltz, “ 


get some business for my paper, but 


may 


the paper itself holds it. Don’t forget 
that." And so it is with every other propo- 
sition. 

The salesman with the 
pleasing personality may get 
business. But if back of the 
salesman there isn't a firm 
that supplies satisfactory goods all the smil- 
ing in the universe will not build trade. 
More than one salesman has been scarificed 
by sarcastic letters from his sales manager 
because of his inability to build up trade 
in his district when the real fault lay in 
the goods themselves. 


J. Rufus Wallingford has the smile and 
the pleasing personality, but, if you have 
read the stories, you know that J. Rufus 
doesn't do business twice at the same stand. 
There are times when the reverse might be 
used and some letters sent back to the 
firm. 

'The firm, the salesman, the goods and 
the customer are elements in every sale and 
the first three must give absolute satisfac- 
tion to the fourth if repeat orders are to be 
secured. 


That 
Smile 


Success, mine times out of ten is a develop- 
ment, not a ready-made silver spoon in the 
infants mouth.’—Oliver Н. С. Leigh. 
АЗ ETHICAL efficiency engineer is 
needed by the world to standardize 
honesty. 
One does not have to live long in order 
to realize that different per- 
Standard- sons work pud age 
standards of honesty. E 
аа apparently thinks that he or 
she has the only brand that is absolutely 
pure and undefiled. One also discovers 
that a close acquaintanceship is essential in 
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order that one may know what discount to 
allow for what may be called the human 
element, just as the astronomer makes his 
allowance for the human element in his 
study of the stars. One who employs this 
method may carry on business successfully 
with the chronic liar. 

Some statements need to be discounted 
twenty percent; some more; some less. 
One with high standards of honesty may 
be made utterly miserable .by association 
with one whose standards differ unless one 
has the greatest success essential there is, 
the sense of humor. No one is harmed 
more by a lie than the liar. In the end 
only truth lives. Cleverness in evasion, 
skill in juggling with the truth without 
actually losing sight of it is only a seductive 
form of lying. 

“Old fellow, you have my best wishes,” said 
a тап to an acquaintance who had, through 
misfortune, come to selling pies for a hong: 
“Thank you, * s the other, “but won 
you buy a pie?” ‘ ; 
№ THE General Electric works at Har- 
rison, N. J., is an organization called 
the Post Prandial Club. According to the 
constitution and by-laws, as written by one 
F. G. Hancock, it is to meet every day ex- 
cept Saturday, eat lunch- 


Post A 
eon, and by conversation of 
Framas the right kind bring about 


greater harmony amongst 
the workers who are club members. ‘“These 
daily meetings," says the booklet, "are de- 
void of conventional restraint, and stimu- 
late broad sympathies and catholicity of 
thought by discussions of topics that prove 
of interest to the majority of select spirits 
assembled. Theology and politics are the 
only two topics upon which the everlasting 
taboo is clamped." 
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It is an anti-treating club, and no mem- 
ber is allowed to even furnish another with 
cigarettes. Once a month all attend some 
theater in New York. It is needless to say 
that most of the talk will be shop talk— 
just about the most interesting talk there 
is for folks who are interested in their work 
and who are really trying to grow. 

The school of the intellectual max is the 
place where he happens to be, and his 
teachers are the people, books, animals, 


plants, stones and earth around about 
Hammerton. 
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І: IS just one of my amusing notions, 
and of course I may be mistaken, that 
we get back just about the same sort of 
stuff as we give out. If I were to walk 
down a street and throw brickbats at the 
folks on the other side I 
have a sneaking suspicion 
that they would throw those 
same brickbats back at me. 
And if I should happen to be wise enough 
to throw roses or smiles or only neighborly 
thoughts, I'd get roses or smiles or neigh- 
borly thoughts returned to me. It really 
isn't hard to be decent. 


Compen- 
sation 


If I have learned one thing in my wan- 
derings it is this: that a smiler beats a 
snarler when it comes to getting results out 
of waiters. I have discovered that I can: 
get everything that is coming to me, and 
sometimes a heap more, by being courteous, 
kindly, smiley and considerate. Servants, 
bless my soul, are human folks. And we 
are a]l servants. 


IT MATTERS little what our work 
may be, what dreams we have, what 
experiences have been ours, those of us 
who are growing are striving for but one 
thing—Self-Unfoldment. 

We reach goals only to 
pass them. We limit our 
growth with walls of ideals 
and when we reach them, 
ruthlessly tear them down and erect other 
walls farther ahead. "These, too, we r 
and raze. 

To us in our unfolding nothing is sacred. 
Like a growing tree bound with an iron 
band, we burst that which restrains or bury 
it in ourselves and cover it with the rings of 
our growth. 


An 
Ideal 
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All of us are striving, perhaps with dif- 
ferent object in view, for physical, mental 
and spiritual power. 

Self-perfection is the unattainable end. 

In self-perfection and in that alone is 
found happiness. Happiness we shall never 
know. But we struggle along. We have 
no choice. 

Always we feel that we are just on the 
edge of Things We Want. And then we 
find that the Things We Have do not con- 
tain among them the Things We Want. 


But I have a notion that if we strive for 
this ideal which I found written down in 
the Bhagavad-Gita, we shall find joys hith- 
erto unknown and win love of which we 
have not even dared to dream: 


Fearlessness, singleness of soul, the will 
Always to strive for wisdom; open hand 

And governed appetites; and piety, 

And love of lonely study; humbleness, 
Uprightness, heed to injure naught which lives, 
Truthfulness, slowness unto wrath, a mind 

That lightly letteth go what others prize; 

And equanimity, and charity 

Which spieth no man’s faulte; and tenderness 
Towards all that suffer; a contented heart, 
Fluttered by no desires; a bearing mild, 
Modest and grave, with manhood nobly mixed, 
With patience, fortitude, and purity; 

An uürevengeful spirit, never given 

To rate itself too high—such be the signs, 

O, Indian Prince! of him whose feet are set 

On that fair path which leads to heavenly birth! 


There is no power on earth that can en- 
slave a man who is mentally free; no power 
that can free a man who is mentally en- 
slaved.—Patrick Flynn. 


The wise prove, and the foolish confess, 
by their conduct, that a life of employ- 
ment is the only life worth leading.— 
Paley. 


“No quality will gain a man more 
friends than a disposition to admire the 
qualities of others. I do not mean flattery, 
but sincere admiration.” —Johnson. 


Duty determines destiny. Destiny 
which results from duty performed may 
bring anxiety and perils, but never failure 
and dishonor.—William McKinley. 


On the Way to Broad Life Areas 


By SHELDON LEAVITT, M. D. 


The Value of Confidence 


AYS EMERSON: “What your heart 
| S thinks great, is great. The soul’s em- 
phasis is always right.” 

What comes home to you as an inspira- 
tion is for you, and to stand up with cour- 
age to claim it is your duty. A man sets 
his own rate. 

“It is a maxim worthy of all accepta- 
tion,” says Emerson, “that a man may have 
that allowance he takes.” 

I like the strong way in which Troward 
puts it: “Whatever we believe, does, for 
us, in very fact exist. Our beliefs may be 
erroneous from the standpoint of a happier 
belief, but this does not alter the fact that 
for ourselves our beliefs are our realities, 
and these realities must continue until some 
ground is found for a change of our belief." 

And that subjective entity, thus made ex- 
istent, is the builder, upon the conscious 
plane, of whatever be the subject matter of 
our faith. 

Faith is of the utmost importance to one 
about to enter upon the activities of a bus- 
iness, career. [t is a "career" and not a 
make-shift that a young man should mark 
out for himself, and even temporary exped- 
ients should be made to minister to it. To 
do this, that and the other thing that his 
hand may find to do, even though he do it 
with all his might, is not enough. In his 
mind one series of actions should link with 
another and help to form a consecutive 
order of events. Looking out on life he is 
to shape his course with precision and see 
in its varied experiences fitting into one 
another in a marvelous way, a broad and 
consistent whole. 


What Is Faith? 


'The kind of faith I would have the 
young hold is not that of confidence in 
what someone may have put forth as truth. 
Perhaps assurance is a better, because more 
exact, term. It is something more than 
hope, involving what hope does not imply, 
namely, a certainty admitting of no ques- 
tion. It is the kind of faith that Paul had 
in mind when he said, “Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
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things not seen.” It is something developed 
by that added sense which puts into our 
very hand what has not yet reached a point 
cognizable by any one of our five senses. 

Faith is a castle in the air which becomes 
the reliable prototype of a castle that can 
be seen by our physical eyes. As Judge 
Troward avers in the quotation before 
made, "Whatever we believe, does, for us, 
in very fact exist.” 

There is nothing capable of appealing to 
us through our ordinary senses but what 
has previously existed in a form thus un- 
known, and which may reach us just as 
ae through other channels equally re- 
1аЫе. 


Why Is Confidence So Important? 


It is an evident law of mind that expres- 
sion shall be consectuive on mental ideals. 
A thing must exist in the unseen realm be- 
fore it can be sensed. We know this to 
be true in art, literature and invention, and 
need not wonder that it is equally true 
in all the other affairs of life. "Then let 
the young man not only forecast his pros- 
pective experiences in their varying ex- 
pressions, but also form within his mind 
that ideal of the future which represents 
his true desires, and then steadily bear it 
with him in daily life. Let him live his 
life of idealism in his own inner self; let 
him dwell amongst his realities as fully and 
definitely as he may, since this is faith 
in its true essence. Living thus in all 
earnestness and urging ideals on their way 
to material expression will surely bring to 
fruition his fond expectations. 

This is why there can be no success with- 
out faith, and it is why, as well, faith 
plays so important a part in life's processes. 


The Object of Faith 


'There is a prevalent opinion that faith 
must have a direct object. This is true of 
faith as ordinarily understood; but faith 
taken in the sense of confidence or assur- 
ance need not have an object. А citizen 
may have the utmost faith (assurance) that 
his city will become a metropolis. He need 
not believe that such a result is to be ob- 
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tained through the interposition of Provi- 
dence in its behalf, or from a national co- 
operation to secure it. What he more likely 
believes is that the natural situation and 
the co-ordinative forces in general, given 
direction and encouragement by the enter- 
prising citizens, are capable of bringing 
about such a result. Now, if to these is 
added a prevalent spirit of idealism in the 
people, causing them to think, talk and 
write metrofolis, the thing becoming a crea- 
tion of prevailing faith is sure to be 
wrought. 

It is for these reasons that I say, Have 
faith! It matters little toward whom or 
what it be directed, provided the object 
be large enough to compass the end sought. 

Ап intelligent man cannot believe, with 
prevailing faith, that a simple force in 
whose content the elements of power do 
not reside can effect a purpose involving the 
exercise of great energy. А stream cannot 
rise higher than its source. 

Recognizing himself as an impersonation 
of Infinite Energy, a young man will do 
well to have the utmost confidence in kim- 
self. This is most commendable. Не 
may not be as learned as many; his op- 
portunities for observation may have been 
restricted; but he should believe that his 
conscious and subconscious forces can and 
will unite to organize and direct in a sur- 
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passing and sometimes surprising way, the 
energies and intelligence required to effect 


-the designed result. gagi 


Through himself as a center, his faith, 


` however, will reach out to enlist in his 


behalf the Spirit of Universal Life. He 
must know that, above his own individual 
view of things, derived from partial knowl- 
edge, there is a higher and more far-seeing 
Wisdom, not outside and beyond him, but 
related to him by continuity, which can, by 
appropriation be made to serve him. 


Faith the True Basis of Consistent Life 


'The life of a young man will be broad- 
ened and enriched—it will be made strong 
and consistent—by a proper appreciation of 
the character, value and office of faith. He 
who goes forth upon a discharge of self- 
imposed, as well as superimposed duties 
and responsibilities, is furnished with every 
needed incentive to success. 

By faith, energies are quickened, resolu- 
tion is strengthened and courage is made 
sublime. Without it, little can be accom- 
plished, and it is owing to its deficiency that 
the world is filled with spiritless, unsuc- 
cessful men and women; with it, no task 
proves too great and no perseverance too 
fatiguing. | 

It is for these reasons that I would glor- 
ify faith in the eyes of the young. 


" 


Business Punch for the Young Man 


By DON E. MOWRY 


UN costs the young man a lot of 

money. Аз a young man, you need 

the money. Save it. Cut out the 
kind of fun your wife or mother cannot 
enjoy with you. 

Let them call you a “Т. W.” (Tight 
Wad). Some day they will be sorry they 
spoke. 

Spend where it will count. Ве sure 
it will count before you spend. Just figure 
ahead a little. 

Associate with men who do not hang 
around the cigar stores. 

If you get tired of your work and want 
to loaf, get a good book and you will for- 
get your restlessness. 
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Stand a little above the crowd; that is, 
don't be too free with everyone. You gain 
respect where it will count as a result. 

Your chief value, wherever you are, is 
in your knowing a little more about the bus- . 
iness you are in than does your rival. You 
must know, even if you have to work over- 
time to get the information. 

А young man need not be a young man in 
business if he studies himself and finds out 
where he can improve himself and gain 
poise. 

You will never be a winner by luck. 
You have simply got to build yourself up. 
Ваша takes time—so don't hurry too 
much. 


Hitting the High Spots 


By ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


The Pigeons that Brought Home 
the Orders 


JTS all in getting a point of contract,” 
warbled the joyous salesman whose 
monthly commission check is so big that he 
always counts the digits in the amount to 
make sure that it is all there. ` 

“Well, not quite all,” I reminded him. 
"You have to tell them what you want to 
sell, you know." 

"Oh, all that runs along like a barefooted 
cat after you have the point of contact," he 
caroled. “Just let me give you an instance. 


"Out in my Illinois territory there is 
a firm that buys so many tons of varnish 
from me every year that we bill it in carload 
lots. And their order is always waiting 
for me, signed and approved, when I cross 
the cocoanut husks that spell ‘welcome.’ 
But I called on the same firm, trying to sell 
varnish, for four years, regularly every 
trip, before I got my first order. 


“The purchasing agent was a friend of 
mine, and would have given me the account, 
but the vice-president of the company was 
superintendent of production and insisted 
upon choosing the varnish. He considered 
the glossy stuff too important a matter to 
be left to a mere purchasing agent. 


"Well, I hammered away at Mr. Vice- 
President all that time, but could never 
get under his guard. I talked to him about 
everything I could think of, remember or 
imagine, and couldn’t get more than polite 
monosyllables out -of him. 

"Finally, just before I gave up in de- 
spair, I asked the purchasing agent whether 
the man was interested in anything in the 
cosmos besides keeping me from selling him 
varnish. 

“Why, he marveled, ‘don’t you know 
his hobby? You are sure the prize sleeping 
beauty. Why didn’t you ask me before? 
Get him started on homing pigeons and 
he'll talk till morning.' 

“That was enough for me. 

"On trains, waiting at jerk-water junc- 
tions, in hotels, at home, warming chairs 
outside of my prospect's office doors—ev- 
erywhere—for the next few weeks, I stud- 
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ied the Hoyle of homing pigeons. And the 
next time I visited the town where Mr. 
Vice-President had put so many unsightly 
dents in my neck, I had a fancy little cage, 
all fitted up flossy and professional, as a 
part of my hand-baggage. And inside that 
cage were a couple of prize-winning hom- 
ing pigeons. 

“T left the cage at. my room in the hotel 
and, went to Mr. Vice-President's office, 
as usual. And, as usual, there were no in- 
teresting happenings. Finally, I looked at 
my watch. 'By George, I exploded, 'I'm 


- sorry to break. away in a hurry, but I've 


got to make tracks for the hotel and feed 
my pigeons.’ 

"Say, you've heard the song about the 
‘fine ould Oirish gintleman’ that sat up in 
his coffin when they started to pass the 
whisky at his wake. Well, that was about 
the way Mr. Vice-President came out of 
his trance when I mentioned pigeons. 

"It wasn't five minutes after he woke up 
before he was on the way to the hotel with 
me to see the birds. He raved over them 
for three-quarters of an hour. Then he 
spent an hour trying to buy them from me. 
But I had brought them out with me for 
the purpose of sending messages home to 
my wife, and didn't want to sell. Of 
course, I finally let him buy them, and he 
was sp tickled to spasms that he almost 
drowned the poor birdies in tears. 

“ ‘Little remains to be told," as they say 
in the thrillers. I got my first order for 
varnish that afternoon, without a word of 
salesmanship. And they have been coming 
along, bigger and bigger ever since." 

“But think of the number of selling talks 
you had sowed during those four years that 
came to harvést when that first order was 
signed," I urged. 

"Well, perhaps so, but I always call the 
orders from that firm my pigeons flying 
home to roost." 


“If He Swallows the Pickle” 


© AFFORD makes and sells pickles— 
and, amongst other kinds, sweet pickles. 

Now, sweet pickles are hard to make 
and be sure that they will be good. They 
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are also hard to keep sweet. And they are 
hard to sell at a profit. 

But Stafford usually sells his sweet 
pickles at a profit. And this is the way he 
tells how he does it: 

“When buyers come to look at my sweet 
pickles I am always ready to hear them 
say that they have 'worked' a little, or 
begun to spoil; or that I haven't made a 
very good lot this time. "That is their way 
of running down my goods and hoping to 
run down my prices. So I go with them 
when they sample the sweets. 

“Now one buyer comes along, chews up 
a pickle, shakes his head, looks mournful 
and says: "Too bad, Stafford, your pickles 
have worked a little. 'They aren't good.' 
'Then he samples another barrel the same 
way. By and by he says: 'You didn't 
get a very good flavor in these pickles, 
anyhow, Stafford. You didn't mix your 
stuff right, somehow.’ | 

“Another buyer will come along, sample 
the pickles, say: ‘Pretty good pickles, 
Stafford. You certainly are a good maker 
of sweet pickles.’ : 

*But I never pay any attention to what 
they say. I watch to see whether or not 
they swallow the sample they chew up. A 
man may knock my goods all he pleases, 
but, if he swallows the pickle, he likes it, 
and I can get my price fom him if I stick 
for и. And a man may praise my sweet 
pickles to the skies, but if he spits out the 
samples after he has tasted them, I know 
that he doesn't like them, and that I shall 
have to be on my guard in bargaining with 
him." ete 
Honor and Honesty 

HAVE come to the conclusion that 

pretty nearly all men are honest in 
intent, but that there are about as many 
different standards of honor as there are 
men. 

It is something like keeping the Sabbath. 

When I was a boy, I lived in a small 
village where the Sabbath was a sacred 
institution. Everyone in the community, 
with the exception of some hardened “sin- 


ners" who were hopelessly "lost," was punc- 


tilious about observance of the day of rest. 
But some "thought it was all right" to go 
for a walk and sinful to ride, while others 
were deeply shocked at the walking, but 
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kept their horses going all the afternoon. 
Some saw no harm in checkers, authors and 
parchessi оп Sunday, but would play and 
sing nothing except sacred music, while 
others, pained beyond expression at the 
playing of games, made merry with popular 
songs or enjoyed classical selections. | 

Апа so, most of the business men I have 
met would lose heavily rather than violate 
their "principles." The difference between 
them is a difference in principles. ~ 

I know men who religiously pad their 
expense accounts who would starve rather 
than take a copper out of the till of their 
employers. 

There are others who charge up twenty- 
five cents bus fare to the hotel, when they 
walk the distance; put down a dollar for 
dinner on the dining car when they only 
pay the train boy five cents for a package 
of salted peanuts; enter four dollars for 
livery hire, when four other salesmen go 
with them and their share is only a dollar; 
and collect three days' hotel bill when they 
are entertained at the house of a friend; 
but they would go to jail before they would 
enter as car-fare money spent for cigars or 
drinks. : 

I know men who would take two hun- 
dred dollars for a hundred-dollar horse, if 
the buyer had seen the animal, who would 
live on bread and water for the rest of their 
lives rather than let their debts go unpaid. 

There are those who would buy a five- 
thousand-dollar piece of property for two 
thousand dollars, if they could trick the 
owner into making the deal, who would 
follow a conductor through ten cars of 
a long train to pay fifteen cents railroad 
fare that he had overlooked. 

You know many men whom you consider 
dishonest and unreliable in business. 

Study them a little, and you may find 
that there are some of your own practices 
that they would view with righteous horror. 

How often we hear the expression: 

“That’s not dishonesty—that's just good 
business;" or “Thats not crookedness— 
that’s merely shrewd salesmanship.” 

I read a discussion the other day in one 
of the best magazines on advertising on the 
subject of telling the truth in answer to 
customers’ complaints. One writer advised 
the invention of excuses to cover errors, for 
the sake of keeping the customer happy and 
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satisfied. Another favored the exact and 
accurate truth on all occasions, even if it 
should offend and alienate customers. 

'This question of standards of honor is 
a vital one in business. 

Leaving out all question of morality and 
the hereafter, every progressive modern bus- 
iness man realizes that honest dealing is 
essential to success. But it is not so easy 
to determine just what is honest dealing. 

According to some codes of ethics, what- 
ever is legal is right; selling prices should 
be "all the traffic will bear;" and buying 
prices and wages should be teased and 
forced down to the least possible. 

Other business men believe that they are 
entitled to only a fair profit, that they 
should pay fair prices for their materials, 
and that wage-earners should share in the 
profits of the business. 

Which is the better business policy? 

I may be wrong about it, and if I am 
let me be shown, but I believe that these 
two rules, if intelligently applied, would 
solve the problem and unify our business 
ethics: 

First, looking far, far ahead, and viewing 
the business situation broadly, do and say 
only that which will be profitable. 

Second, "whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them." 

Of course, being a reasonable person 
with an analytical mind, you can readily 
see that these two rules are really only one. 
The second is expressed in the first, and the 
first is expressed in the second. 


Some High Spon for the. 
etailer 


I5 IT possible? . 

Are there retailers in the country to- 
day—men who read magazines like Brains, 
the National Weekly for Retailers and Ad- 

“vertisers, who actually need instruction of 
this kind? 

I could hardly believe it. 

And yet I know, from the scintillating 
pages.of that excellent magazine, that its 
editors know something about the retail 
trade. 

This article, taken from Brains, is about 
shoes, but it will apply just as well to any 
other <article. If the editors of Brains 
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thought it well to print it, perhaps some of 
my readers may profit by it also. But, 
honestly, retailers, I hope you don't need it. 

Here it is. It is entitled, “Greatest 
Weakness in the Retailing of Shoes:” 

"You may have the finest shoe store in 
your city, according to the Oregon Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, and may be superbly 
stocked with the best lines of shoes in the 
world and be doing a good volume of busi- 
ness, but if the business is not conducted 
on a percentage of profit sufficient to pay 
its expense burdens, you are certain to meet 
with disaster. 

“The retail shoe merchant can no longer 
remain indifferent to the profit phase of 
his business, as his greatest weakness is fail- 
ure to fix the cost of merchandising with 
sufficient accuracy. 

"Profit-making for the shoe retailer be- 
comes a more difficult problem each season 
and too much emphasis cannot be put: upon 
the point that carelessness and guess work 
are the common stumbling blocks. 

“It is only natural, in one's desire to meet 
and beat competition, that close prices are 
named, but any selling price that does not 
give a substantial net profit is born of poor 
business policy, for unless a merchant 
figures the cost of selling in deciding his 
selling price, it is more than likely that his 
profits will mysteriously change to losses. 

“The objective point of your business 
should be profits, and glory enough will 
follow. 

"Use your energies to increase through 
higher profits your store's income, rather 
than to hope for success through radical 
reductions of store or personal expenses. 

"In price-making get to the core of the 
subject, don't let your figures run wild nor 
try to follow any particular cost or selling 
schedule; but whatever you do, use com- 
mon sense and previous experience to place 
your retail price high enough to be above 
the danger line and to make money for you. 

“The cost of merchandising is the corner- 
stone of your business, but to determine it 
we have no actual set of figures or schedule 
to follow or depend upon, neither can we 
get one, as depreciation through styles and 
broken sizes is too fickle a factor to figure 
upon. 

"Much inexact data presents itself in fig- 
uring the cost of selling shoes, for loss on 
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credit business through a percentage of 
bad debts must be figured with other fixed 
charges, together with interest on your in- 
vestment, in drawing your line between 
profit and loss. 

"When we buy a shoe at $3 and sell it 
for $4 we figure, by the usual “hit or miss" 
method, that we have made $1, but if we 
stop to figure the expense of selling that 
pair of shoes and trace in our mind the 
final wind-up.of the lot of shoes to which 
this pair belonged, we: roll over and wake 
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up—our balloon is busted, our golden 
dream is broken and our imaginary dollar 
dwindles to a few pennies, and maybe is 
nothing. 

_ “То get a few tell-tale figures on your 
own business, take tomorrow for a test day 
and compare your clerk hire along with the 
sales of the day. You will probably find 
that this item of expense, from a percent- 


- age standpoint, is twice as high as you will 


figure off hand." 


Selling Goods in Canada 


By H. C. McLAUGHLIN 


ANY readers: of THe BusiNEss 
PHILOSOPHER may have wondered 
from time to time how Canada 

compared with the United States as sales 
territory. 

The elementary principles or founda- 
tions, that is А-К-Е-А, are as necessary in 
Canada as in China, Australia, or any other 
place. In no part of the United States has 
the writer found the use of politeness, quiet- 
ness and gentleness of manner so great an 
essential in selling as in Eastern Canada. 

The Canadian buyers or merchants are 
more conservative, hesitate longer, and per- 
haps arrive at conclusions more slowly than 
the American merchant, but, when their 
word is once given, it can be strictly relied 
upon and is considered as good as a bond. 

The “big spiel," or the salesman known 
as a “hot air artist," does not go to Canada; 
that is, does not go far, until he changes 
his tactics and becomes quiet and more 
conservative in manner of approach and 
demonstration. 

The American salesman who quickly ad- 
justs himself to conditions and does not 
proclaim from every house-top that he is 

a "Yankee" just in from New York, Chi- 
cago or Pittsburg, generally makes good 
here. 

Why? 

Because the fresh, pure air is so invigor- 
ating and healthful that he works hard, 
succeeds, and enjoys it. In other words, 
he soon becomes a good, honest “plugger,” 
who goes on from day to day expecting 
good business and getting it. 
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_ is always as thorough or complete. 


There are very few large firms (in the 
land of the beaver) who today have travel- 
ing men working on.a.commission. Almost 
every contract is for salary and expenses. 

The traveling salesman, from a long es- 
tablished custom, goes home for Sunday; 
that is, leaves the territory some time Fri- 
day and returns during Monday. A dis- 
tance of three or five hundred miles makes 
little difference. This is one way the son 
of Uncle Sam gains on the Canadian trav- 
eler, for he is on the job about all the time. 
Again, in many instances, we find the 
American salesman to be тоге aggressive, 
persistent and ambitious than his Canadian 
brother, yet we cannot say that his work 
It is 
in no degree a custom with Canadian trav- 
elers to work towns from a car window; 
in other words, the old saying of the sales- 
man looking over the fence intó greener 
pastures does not have so much application 
here in Canada, for there is greater content- 
ment of mind. 

Expenses are not as great in general 
either for the “grip man" or those carrying 
trunks. Towns (especially in the East) 
are well located along the railroads and 
hotel rates are somewhat lower. 

We will not mention, at this writing, 
anything pertaining to the delightful scen- 
ery and many points of historical interest, 
because our brother salesman may take ex- 
ception to some of these—naturally, if one 
has never seen the picturesque Canadian 
landscape, and the other, the beautiful Mis- 
sissippi by moonlight. 


тһе Modern Merchant an Artist 


By STANLEY L. KREBS* 


This second article of the series by Dr. 
Krebs on Modern Merchandising deals with 
facts and relations that are permanent and 
fundamental—the same tomorrow and next 
century. Hence these articles should be read 
thoughtfully and not hatsily, and kept. Read- | 
ers will want them for reference after read- | 
ing and study—the more the further we get 
into the subject. The next article will deal 
with the work of the merchant from the 
standpoint of psychology Не sells matter. 
And in that article, which wi!l appear in the 
September number, Dr. Krebs will show us | 

| the glory, the necessity, the romance, the di- | 

| einity of matter. —Editor's Note. o 


| ЕТ us summon a company of artists— 


of fine artists; a painter, a writer, 

a horticulturist, a sculptor, a teacher. 
'Then suppose there enters into this select 
group a merchant or a salesman. What 
right has so intensely a practical man as 
he in a select company such as that? 

Let us see what each man does. 

The painter sees with the eye of his im- 
agination, let us say, a flower, an ideal 
flower, of rare and radiant beauty. The 
mental contemplation of it thrills him with 
pleasure. He wants to have others share 
his joy. So he sets himself to work—a 
few swift strokes and the outline appears, 
then the colors come, and finally the perfect 
picture-flower stands there. on the canvas 
in all its artistic loveliness. You admire it 
and congratulate the artist. 


"The horticulturist, too, dreams of beauty. 
He, too, visions a mental flower of unusual 
loveliness. Не, too, would share it with 
his fellows. So, he selects his seed, he 
plants, grafts, forces here and prunes there, 
plants again, selects the best again, and by 
and by you go into his garden and see the 
actual creation waving in the breezes there 
—a new creation of phytological art. You 
are enthusiastic in your words of admira- 
tion and heartily congratulate the artist- 
creator. 

Which is the greater or more wonderful 
—the painted flower or the living one? 
The horticulturist could not do the work of 
the painter, neither could the painter ac- 


*Copyright, 1911, by Stanley L. Krebs. 
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complish what the horticulturist accom- 
plished. Which, then, is the greater? 

But yonder is the sculptor. Не has 
nothing but cold stone and steel to work 
with. But he, too, is a dreamer, and a 
dreamer of beauty—he dreams a dream 
exactly similar to that of his predecessors, 
and goes to dead rock to make others see 
it He carves the flower out of solid 
marble, and so marvelously well does he 
execute his work that you almost think you 
see a live lily, in spotless white, growing 
before your very eyes. 

Here is the writer, the poet. He glimpses 
the same flower in his day-dreams, and 
wants you to see it, too. He cannot handle 
paints, seeds, nor marble; but he can handle 
words. The phrases leap from his facile 
pen, from his hot heart; they seem charged 
with the subtle element of life; colors, 
form, curves, vegetable arabesque, magically 
appear with vivid. and masterly strokes in 
the mystic magic of words, so that you see 
the flower actually before you, and almost 
smell its fragrance. А wonderful art! 


Then comes the teacher, who tells us 
all about how the flower grows, its hab- 
itat, its nature, its parts, its characteristics, 
thé requisites for its perfection and multi- 
plication, the subtle chemical elements of 
soil, air, water and sunshine, the scientific 
points about its wonderful life. We read 
the book and are overawed with the wealth 
of research and beauties of life and growth 
therein revealed. 

Here is the textile artist, who weaves 
strand after strand in intricate maze—and, 
lo! out of the chaos of warp and weft comes 
the cosmos of design and service; out of a 
tangle issues order and beauty—the woven 
flower decorates the oriental rug or appears 
in glory on the silken dress of matron or 
maid. 

. Now, what art can the "common or or- 
dinary merchant" (as he is often: called), 
or the salesman, match with all that fine 
work? He seems outdone, outclassed, out- 
ranked, does he not? 

But the fact is the merchant and the 
salesman must be an artist for artists; he 
is the man who must have an. artistic appre- 
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ciation of all their products; not of one, 
but of all; he must show a delicate dis- 
criminating judgment as to their relative 
value; his art must be broad —broader than 
that of any one of them. Moreover, his 
judgment and appreciation must be just; 
he must study, read, travel, compare, in 
order to develop sound artistic judgment. 
It takes an artist to judge of art; and the 
mercantile artist must be just in his judg- 
ment for two reasons, namely, for the sake 
of the producing artists, and also for the 
sake of the consuming artists, that is those 
who buy from the merchant and thereby 
rely upon his judgment. Hence, we say, 
the merchant must be the artist for artists. 

What the merchant saves the others, and 
especially the consuming artists, by not 
buying or gathering on his world travels 
and world search—his virtue of omission— 
intelligent omission—is really hard to com- 
pute; it is fully as important as his actual 
collections, for he thus discriminatingly 
makes the first fundamental selection of 
worthy products, thereby sifting out the 
unworthy. 

Is not that an artistic function? 

The merchant as well, too, as the edu- 
cated salesman, is a great practical art- 
judge. 

But this is not all. 

He seems to know not only the product 
and its value, but the very inmost desires of 
the creators themselves. The merchant 
satisfies all—he effects the interchange. He 


thus keeps all active in producing more. . 


Mountains do not bar his progress, nor 
oceans stop him. The merchant is the 
great finder and the great distributing ar- 
tist in society. Blood is life; but not stag- 
nant blood; it must circulate. 

Where He Belongs. or, Rather, Where 

Does He Not Belong 

Artist - educators and educator - artists 
have been discussing in the journals devoted 
to art and education the basis for a scientific 
classification of “the arts," by which they 
seem to mean all human activities. 

In the first place, they argue that the 
conventional division of the arts into “Еше 
Arts” and "Useful Arts" is illogical, since 
all arts are intended to be useful in the 
one all-comprehensive way of satisfying hu- 
man desires. 
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PHILOSOPHER 

Having obliterated this time-honored 
distinction, they arrive at the following 
classification : 


3. Social 6. Sociological 7. Statesmanship 
5. Anthropological 6. Education 

4. Zoological * 5. Domestication, 

2. Vital 1. кеек, etc. 
; 4. Horticulture 
3. Phytological 1 Agriculture 

А 2. Machinofacture 2. Machine trades 
1. Physical 1. Manufacture 1. Handicrafts 


(Read from the bottom up). 

In this scale of arrangement the "social" 
is at the top and "physical" at the bottom; 
“sociological,” the highest, апа ‘“manufac- 
ture" ,the lowest; “statesmanship” way up, 
and "handicrafts" way down. 

I agree with this arrangement. It is 
based upon the classification of the phil- 
osophers, who divide all forms of matter 
into: 

First, the inorganic. 

Second, the organic. 

Third, the superorganic. 

No art, they rightly contend, can divorce 
itself from matter; every art uses matter 
in some one of its many forms. Hence, you 
see, the arts may be logically graded upon 
this philosophical classification of matter. 

By inorganic matter is meant, of course, 
all non-living substances; by the organic, 
all living things, and by the superorganic, 
all groups of living things, including man. 

Now, note carefully, that complexity in 
these forms rises from the simplest in the 
inorganic to the most complex in the super- 
organic. ^ А living thing is more complex 
than a mineral, and society more complex 
than a person in it. 

Note, secondly, and just as carefully, that 
the utility of these forms increases with the 
complexity of them. Auguste Comte said, 
“The practical applications of the sciences 
increases with their complexity." 

Hence, the arts which deal with the 
most complex phenonena are the most use- 
ful. ` 

(The arts which deal with the inorganic 
matter they call the “Physical Arts”; those 
which deal with organic matter, the “Vital 
Arts”; and those dealing with the super- 
organic, the “Social Arts.” Of these the 
most useful are the “Social Arts,” because 
they are the most complex). 
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The above resume gives the main line of 
their arguments and the foregoing table the 
` results of their research and thought. 

And right at this point, the point of their 
conclusion, we reach a startling fact, 
namely: 

Merchandising Is Not on the List 

Among the other human activities or 
arts they have forgotten this! Millions of 
money and brains and lives invested in it— 
yet forgotten! What does this fact mean? 

It means, simply, that while their classi- 
fication is correct, it is not complete. For 
there must be some place for the merchant. 
What is that place and where? In that 
. scale, where should merchandising, the 
great activity of buying—advertising— 
selling, be placed? 

Since merchandising is an art that deals 
with individual people and with groups of 
people, too; in other words, since it is both 
anthropological and sociological, it should 
appear between “Education” and “States- 
manship," that is, high up on the scale, 
amongst the most complex of the arts, and 
therefore in the class of the most useful. 
It lies back, in fact, of all the other arts 
and provides the public with the necessities, 
comforts and luxuries of life, from the low- 
est (the inorganic) to the highest (the 
superorganic), Where, then, in such a 
table, shall we place an art or activity like 
that so as properly to indicate its real func- 
tion, the usefulness and dignity of which, 
according to the “law and the prophets” of 
art, grows with its complexity and grows 
also with its universality ? 

Let us represent to the eye all these func- 
tions and the grade of merchandising: 
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i N 
3. Social 6. Sociological 8. Statesmanship 
A р 
5. Anthropological i Г Mer adeng 
I 
5. Domestication, 
S breeding, etc. 
4. Horticulture 
3. Agriculture 
I 


H 
2. Vital 4. Zoological 
C 
3. Phytological 


2. Machine trades 


А 2. Machinofacture 
1. Physical | 1. Handicrafts 
N 


1. Manufacture 


M G 


Note how merchandising runs and twines 
through it all, from bottom to top, and 
back again. 

We all live together. ‘The activity of 
one articulates somewhere with that of an- 
other, and that other with still others, and 
thus we become one intricate network, a 
solidarity—a brotherhood, real, vital, fac- 
tual—not a mere mouthed sentiment, but a 
law as live as love and light. 

Universal, therefore, is the artistic func- 
tion of the merchant and salesman—its 
value increasing with the difficulty of its 
execution, and the difficulty increasing with 
the growing complexity of civilization. 


This simple thing of “зтогеКеертр” 
(whether retail or wholesale), requires far 
more skill, more judgment, more courage, 
in short, more of the higher faculties of 
evoluting man, than it did fifty or a hun- 
dred, a thousand or five thousand years ago. 
And, according to the law of evolution as 
previously stated in this article, it will in- 
crease in the refinement of the faculties 
required for its execution as we forge far- 
ther forward into the field of the future. 


it who stand at the little tinkling rill, the first small foun- 


| OVE is the river of life in this world. Think not that ye know 


tain. 


Not until you have gone through the rocky gorges, 


and not lost the stream; not until you have gone through the 


meadow, and the stream has widened and deepened until fleets 
could ride on its bosom; not until beyond the meadow you have 
come to the unfathomable ocean, and poured your treasures into 
its depths—not until then can you know what love is.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
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Life Insurance as a Profession 


By EDWARD A. WOODS 


'T IS of first mportance that a vocation 
be deliberately chosen, that the young 
man is not at random selected by the 

first firm or business that offers him a pos- 
ition. 

The success of professional men is more 
certain than that of men in general busi- 
ness; not entirely because the hazard of 
capital is not involved, but because a pro- 
fessional man deliberately selects a vocation 
that he feels fitted for and gives himself 
the advantage of years of training for that 
work. 

In selecting a vocation, consideration 
should be given first and principally to 
something worth while, into which you can 
put your heart. This will stimulate you 
to continued endeavor many times when you 
would otherwise give way to discourage- 
ment. 

Many a Чек, teacher, missionary 
or physician has nerved himself up to re- 
newed endeavor during discouraging times 
more by the conviction of the good he is 
accomplishing than anything else. 


Some Problems to Be Solved 


Consider, in the choosing of a business, 
one that is healthful, because success is 
fundamentally dependent upon continued 
health; where advancement will depend 
upon yourself; where you will not be de- 
pendent upon, and ultimately become a 
slave to, your salary; where you will be 
independent and always command a posi- 


tion; avoiding. such occupations as get rid. 


of the old man and where, if one position 
is lost, 
have to beg for another. 

А business in which you are paid a com- 


mission is a profit-sharing one and has the . 
advantage that you will always be wanted.. 


It is for you to select your field and con- 
cern rather than be dependent upon one 
who will, through favor or otherwise, be 
willing to take or keep you. 

Consider your field of operations, your 
future environment and associates ; whether 
—as with teaching and medicine—the busi- 


ness is overcrowded ;. select one that will. 


broaden and develop you, one where you 
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particularly when old, you will 


will get recognition—which is of advertis- 
ing value and great encouragement; and 
therefore an occupation where yout suc- 
cessful efforts will show. 

Consider how the business will be af- 
fected by panics; whethėr it is permanent; 
whether it has a future; whether you will 
be of value during your whole life or only 
during your younger years, after which you 
will be replaced by a younger man. Соп- 
sider whether the business is sufficiently 
profitable or not; and if making money ts 
your principal, if not sole, object, this will 
cause you to eliminate many of the noblest 
professions there are. 

Above all,.choose a business where you 
can serve your fellowmeri, because, after 
all, that is the great source of happiness 
and real success and should be our chief 
object in life. 


"The Present Standing of Life. Insurance 


Life i insurance exceeds all other finaricial 
interests in this country, more individuals 
than are interested in savings banks, the 
ownership of real estate, and in “stock of 
all kinds of corporations, including build- 
ing and loan associations, combined. Its 


rapid growth from less than 50,000 policies 


fifty years ago to 36,000,000 now, shows 
the marvelous hold it has taken upon the 
American people. It has doubled every de- 
cade, while our population has doubled but 


‚ every three and our wealth every two. It 


is the favorite American provision for such 
all-important..things . as .our.. families and . 
our old age; Americans carrying more in- 
surance twice over than all the rést of 
the world put together. It is’ American 
enterprise and ability that has developed it. 
Its future is certain; no mechanical or 


other invention can possibly displace it, as 


long as. human life is valuable and uncer- 
tain and families are loved. It is a pro- 
fession more than a' business; the desire to 
bénefit should be precedent to the desire 
for money, notwithstanding »the -fact that 
a comfortable living can be made frem it. 
It should never be undertaken temporarily. 
While it requires no capital and 15 not, . 
like medicine, overcrowded, and while dif- 
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fering from most professions in that, in- 
stead of requiring years of training, it will 
furnish some. income from the start, it will 
be most profitable in the end to those who, 
in their college course, prepare for it, tak- 
ing such courses as are provided in the 
University in economics, mathematics, so- 
cial science and sociology. 

It is the college men of the country who 
are more апі more running the insurance 
business. Over half the members of the 
Pittsburg Agency—perhaps the largest 
agency organization in the world—are col- 
lege men; and in almost every company 
there are college men in the field selling 
life insurance, sometimes merely as individ- 
uals, who are making as much as, and 
sometimes much more than, the presidents 
of the companies. - 

The field is broadening; it is developing 
insurance specialists, handling lines of in- 
surance for different things, such as Cor- 
poration, Income, Bank Credit, Philan- 
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thropic and Employe Insurance. The 


untrained life insurance man has gone. 
A Twentieth Century Profession 


The insurance business has no dead line. 
Age is a valuable asset, an important mat- 
ter, that should be considered now and not 
when the gray hairs come. 

And, above all, it is work worth while. 
The work of the twentieth century will 
be largely work of social uplift. The last 
century was one of mechanical invention 
and science; the problem of ‘this century 
is to lift up the masses. 

Life insurance—that eliminates poverty, 
promotes thrift, binds society together, is 
an unselfish sacrifice for others, takes care 
of the widow ahd orphan, educates the 
future citizen and ‘promotes self-respect—is 
a profession of service of the highest order 
and of the largest magnitude to one’s fel- 
lowmen. 


The Specialty Salesman 


-` By MILTON BEJACH 


O YOU know how the miner, not the 
man of millions with a syndicate be- 
hind him, but the prospector, the haggard, 
bearded man, finds his gold? The process 
is long and painful. 
' In the rocky lands the ledges must be 
dug into, ton upon ton of worthless mater- 
ial must be handled before the metal is 
struck upon. Along the rivers, where the 
gold lies hidden in the dirt the miner must 
“cradle” pan after pan before he finds the 
yellow mineral. 

Do you know how they mine diamonds? 
Hundreds of tons of earth are dug and 
turned over before they find a precious, 
dull looking pebble. How is anything 
valuable obtained but by persistent applica- 
tion to the task? й 

The specialty salesman іп some ways ге- 
sembles the prospecting miner. Не must 
handle many prospects before he makes a 
"find". He must call on a number of in- 
attentive, somnolent men before he finds the 
one whose mind strikes fire from the argu- 
ments, who listens, figures, argues and 
finally writes his name where it will do him 
and the salesman the most good. 
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There is a science of salesmanship. Part 
of this science is the knowing how to handle 
men, to turn their minds, to implant con- 
fidence, to secure conviction. This part is 
known as the psychology of salesmanship. 

The other part of the science wears no 
name hard to spell. It consists in knowing 
that success comes only to those salesmen 
who never tire, never grow discouraged, 
who recognize and face the fact that every 
man they call on can not be the man they 
seek, but keep on calling until they find 
that one. As the prospecting miner has his 
bad days, so has the specialty salesman. 
The successful ones in both pursuits realize 
the fact that an El Dorado is not to be 
found: every day. 

And when the miner has worked over all 
his claim does he abondon it? Sometimes, 
yes. À few days later there rides down the 
valley znother prospector who sees evi- 
dences of gold. He unstraps the packs and 
buckles to work. The ore overlooked by 
the first is his reward. But it comes only 


Бу dint of hard digging, turning much 


earth, rocking ot many pansful of dirt. 
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When the specialty salesman has once 
worked over his whole territory does he 
abondon it? Sometimes, yes! Іп the case 
of the successful man, no! He keeps call- 
ing and calling, cultivatinz the sterile 
minds with arguments thet will some day 
bear fruit. And the more often he calls 
the sooner wi!l his wage of orders be paid 
him. 

"There is never an end to the productive- 
ness of a salesman's territory. So long as 
men are born and die, so long as businesses 
are begun, some to prosper, others to fail, 
so long is there profit in any territory for 
the specialty salesman. 

In the state of Ohio was a territory some 
men had called "rotten". А salesman could 
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not live in it, it was said. Nevertheless one 
of the do or die clan ran across it, lived in 
it, fought the competition there and in 1910 - 
held no mean rank among the high rollers. 

'The soonez we recognize the fact that 
specialty salesmanship requires the use of 
the faculty known as sticktoitiveness, the 
sooner we shall profit from the field of 
activity assigned us, be it worked once or a 
hundred times. 

And then will the start be made toward 
the laying up of the nest egg; the building 
of the bulwark that is to shelter us against 
the time when, with tottering steps and sil- 
vered hair we can no longer prospect in 
the fields of men. 


Commercial Education in England 


By CONSUL GENERAL JOHN L. GRIFFITHS 


ORE than twenty years ago the 
London Chamber of Commerce in- 
stituted an inquiry and ascertained 

that more than 40 per cent of the clerks 
in London city offices were foreigners, and 
that the reasons assigned for their employ- 
ment were that they were better qualified 
educationally than the English applicants 
for the same positions, that they possessed, 
in addition to a better general education, 
a more complete knowledge of continental 
languages, and that these facts made them 
specially valuable in conducting trade with 
the Continent and with foreign countries 
generally. It was further ascertained that 
the foreigners were willing to work longer 
hours and at a smaller salary than their 
English competitors. 

The chamber determined to do what it 
could to correct this condition of things, 
and proceeded to elevate the standard of 
education through examinations and 
through the offering of scholarships and 
prizes. Special attention has been paid 
to the teaching of commercial subjects, and 
to the establishment of a standard of pro- 
ficiency that would furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence to employers that Englishmen apply- 
ing for positions were as well qualified as 
the foreign clerks they had employed. In 
the last twenty years more than 65,000 
students have taken these examinations, 
and more than 34,000 were successful. 
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When the Chamber of Commerce under- 
took this great work, with the exception of 
a few preparatory schools, there was no 
commercial education of any technical value 
in the United Kingdom, while today it is 
said that, through the influence of the 
chamber, the education authorities for Lon- 
don and throughout the empire have be- 
come deeply interested in the matter of 
providing an education of such a practical 
character as will really be a commercial 
asset to a young man when his school days 
are over, and numbers of education author- 
ities in the English colonies are recognizing 
and encouraging in many ways the teach- 
ing of commercial subjects in evening 
schools and technical institutions. 

The English universities are giving more 
and more attention to this important matter 
of higher commercial education. This is 
one of the most distinctive features of the. 
work of the great chain of northern uni- 
versities at Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Leeds and Bristol, 
where the students can prepare themselves 
in the broadest sense for a commercial life. 
In several of these institutions special at- 
tention is paid to the study of modern lan- 
guages, and students are sent to various 
countries, not only for the purpose of lan- 
guage study, but that they may acquaint 
themselves with the commercial customs 
and usages of said countries. 


Extracts from the Actual Correspondence between 
Eberhard Company, San Francisco, and a Live Organization of Business Builders 


How Can We Increase Our 
Business? 
From a General Letter to the Sales Force 
HU of us are interested in develop- 
ing the same organization" and we 
both want to know—how. 

Figuratively speaking, it's all on the same 
ranch, even though you are out plowing in 
the field and I'm helping care for the hay 
and seed with which to feed the stock and 
plant the field, 

Here are two questions—yours and mine 
—to answer > 

First, what further can we do to build 
the business or to improve our "service"— 
a better way of expending some of our 
effort and money? 

Second, what further can we do to in- 
crease the sales and earnings in your terri- 
tory, serve our present trade, secure new 
trade and retain their business? 

I want your answers to justify your ex- 
perience, study and work; also I want to 
feed my mind with new ideas and light. 

'To accomplish something tangible I re- 
quest you to ask the questions every day 
during the month, of yourself. 

Assign fifteen minutes each morning, 
when your mind is clear and refreshed, to 
the questions and think of a reasonable an- 
swer. 'Then pass the best answers—one by 
one—to me. 

Don't hesitate at any suggestions, any 
change, any innovation—small or large— 
if it looks feasible after you have analyzed 
and figured the result. Send it to me. 

'The envelopes should contain only your 
ideas as they are worked out from day to 
' day—addresesd to me at San, Francisco. 
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the Sales Manager of the George F. 


` Mark “Personal, please forward,” for I 


will be on the road and intend to study the 
questions—also your answers as they reach 
me, li 


While business is not at its best now, 
there is more that we can take care of, so 
go after more of it. 


Use your imagination. Do more than 
just stir the dust on the beaten path. Any- 
one can make good in good times, but to 
get your share when business is slow means 
you're fit to get the other fellow's share 
when the improved business period arrives. 


We must be ready to move ahead, all 
improvements made and plans prepared in 
advance. We have an immense start (each 
one of us), the result of some years of suc- 
cessful effort. Think what the fellow who 
starts now will have to do. 

If you have any “pet” ideas now’s the 
time to send them to me. Repeating the 
old ones will do no harm if they still appeal 
to you. 

Appreciation will be expressed in your 
own development of useful brain area, our 
frank congratulations and some dollars for 
the good “stuph,” and even for that which 
I can not use. 


Write it on your heart that every day is 
the best day in the year. No man has 
learned anything rightly until he knows 
that every day is doomsday.—Emerson. 


You must help your fellow-men; but the 
only way you can help them is by being the 
noblest and the best man that it is possible 
for you to be.—Phillips Brooks. 


Original from 
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E CRAVE freedom, but free- 

dom 1$ never an end in itself; 

it is a means to be used for 
further aims. ‘Its value lies in the 
extent to which it can assist in the 
development of life. | 


M To possess freedom with no life for 
which to use it 1s the bitterest farce. 


QI. One of the saddest situations in 
human experience comes when, hav- 
ing previously desired freedom, we dis- 
cover that we have attained it just when 
the objects to which we had hoped 
to dedicate it are irrevocably lost. 


d. Life never means complete free- 
dom, and every action and relation 1$ 


an added bond. 


ФІ Life is to be attained, not through 
a non-moral freedom of caprice, but 
throughagladwelcomingand loyal ful- 
fillment of every bond and obligation 
which comes in the daily path of life. 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
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Оп the Trail of the Ad 


_ Ву MORTON МАУМЕ 


НЕ firm's sdvertising wasn't paying. 
And there was deep toned melan- 
choly in the front office. 


I really didn't blame the big fellows ji 


there for feeling blue. 

They had appropriated a large sum of 
money for the year's publicity. 

Ап арепсу with а reputation - -for making 
a success of its campaigns had planned the 
investment. 

A thorough analysis had been iade; cov- 
ering production, finances, sales, markets, 
prices, credits, competition, and all other 
factors in the sùccess of the enterprise. 

Copy-writers,. designers, artists, composi- 
tors, and engravers of the kind the firm 
used came high, but they knew it would pay 
to have them. 

Space was wisely filled and paid for in 
the best newspapers and magazines, in 
streets cars, and on bill boards. 

'The article all this was intended to sell 
was generally useful and of excellent qual- 
у. : 
At first, inquiries had been many, sales 


numerous, and smiles in the front office as — 


thick as butterflies in a rose garden. 
And then had come that hollow, painful 
vacuum in the place where orders ought to 


have been. 


since. 
Hünting the Leak 


At first, the Big Fellows who paid the 
bills thought that the slump was only 
momentary. But it seemed to show signs 
of growth and permanence. 


'Then they called in the agency people 


and had a stormy session with them. 


But the experts only said that they had ` 


done the best they could—that their plan 
of campaign surely ought to win, and 
pointed out the undeniable fact that the ad- 
vertising had paid at first. 

"Why don't you analyze your returns," 
they suggested, "and see where the falling 
off is happening ?" 

So several days were spent shuffling cards 
inm. the files and checking up territory. 

When it was all over, the man with the 
bulging forehead announced, sadly, that the 
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The barometric pressure in the: 
front office had been rapidly dropping ever 


falling off was in ii ranks of the "re- 
peaters.” Orders from new customers 
were coming in pretty well, but, having 
bought -once or twice, few of them came 
back for more. 


'That was serious. 


'The goods simply couldn't be unsatis- 
factory. 

And no competitor was cutting prices, 
so far as the sales manager knew. 


“Then the trouble must be with our 
service," said the Old Man. “Hunt 
around and find out what it is." 

But the goods were being shipped, in 
splendid shape, the day the orders were re- 
ceived, complaints had prompt and cour- 
teous attention, all correspondence was an- 
swered quickly, and accounts and collec- . 
tions were handled by a man of much suc- 
cessful experience. 

Not а loophole in the service. of the in- 
stitution could the sleuths find. 

‘Nor did the correspondence files help 
them any. 

Customers were not complaining. They 
were simply buying that kind of gaods else- 
where. 

Well, you can imagine the gloom i in that 
front office. | 


Sherlock Goes on the Trail 


Then the Old Man said, “There is one 
thing left for us to do. Let's send а man 
out on the trail of our advertising, to talk 


' with those who have bought our goods, . 


and gimlet out of them why ther don't buy 
any more.' 

And so it was done. 

The envoy was suave, diplomatic, and 
a good judge of human nature. 

But he found it rather hard digging to 
get at the root of the matter. 

The dealers he called upon gave him 
plenty of polite conversation—when they 
had time to talk to him at all—but were 
vague as to why they were not buying from 
the house any longer. 

Finally he succeeded in finding a man 
that was outspoken and definite about it. 
And, from the knowledge gained, he 
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made a great many of the others admit the 
same complaint. 

What do you suppose had bé the 
trouble? 

In every package of the goods sent out 
by the firm was enclosed a little leaflet of 
instructions and suggestions to the dealer 
for the display and sale of the commodity. 
These were so explicit as to minor details, 
and so patronizing in general tone, that 
they gave offense. “They seemed an in- 
sult to my intelligence," was the way the 
outspoken individual put it. "I didn't like 
to say anything about it, naturally, and yet 
I did not enjoy it. Your competitor’s 
goods and services averaged up pretty well 
with yours, so I gave him the preference." 

Investigation showed that the offending 
document had been prepared by a well-in- 
tentioned but stiff-minded functionary in 
the production department, and not care- 
fully revised. 

It was like the old poem you and I used 
to chant out of our third readers: "For the 
lack of a horseshoe nail, the kingdom was 


lost." 
Some Other ‘Mysterious 


Disappearances"’ 

Yes, it was a little thing, as you say, but 
I have known many a beautiful advertising 
and sales plan to go wrong because of some 
“little thing” that had nothing whatever to 
do with the campaign itself. 

There is the case cited by "Boulder" in 
a recent number of Judicious Advertising. 
It is a good deal like the tragedy I have 
just outlined to you. 

The advertising was good, the follow-up 
was good, the plan was good, the goods 
were high quality, and the service was ex- 
cellent—and yet the advertising did not 
pay. Investigation at the office and factory 
failed to expose the weak link in the chain. 

'Then the house sent "Boulder" out to 
investigate. He found that the trouble lay 
in the tactlessness of the man who handled 
the correspondence in the complaint de- 
partment. When that was corrected, busi- 
ness picked up and the advertising appro- 
priation justified itself. 

In another case, related by the same 
writer, a sixty-five per cent increase in the 
advertising appropriation had failed to pro- 
duce more than twenty-two per cent in- 
crease in business. 
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‘The situation was a big and costly puz- 
zle. And no ordinary key would unlock it. 

“Boulder” went out again and found 
that the advertising matter sent to the 
dealers themselves was not adapted to them 
—was not written in form and substance 
so that it would appeal to men of their 
training, intelligence, and point of view. 
In other words, the copy writers of tons of 
expensive advertising literature, supposed 
to be writing to the dealers, had no con- 
ception of the men they were addressing, or 
of the conditions surrounding them. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of good ad- 
vertising goes to waste because of poor serv- 
ice in the shipping department. А twelve- 
dollar-a-week shipping clerk can kill more 
business in a month than a hundred-dollar- 
a-week copy writer can drum up in a year. 


Instruction Plus Drill 


And mark you this: 

'The shipping clerk is not altogether to 
blame. 

If he had the intelligence and initiative 
to run that shipping department without an 
error, he wouldn't be working at twelve 
dollars а week. 

It is the business of the five-thousand- 
dollar-a-year executive to see that the ship- 
ping clerk does not make costly errors. 

'There was the case of Bolton. 

Bolton was a big, iron-muscled and steel- 
thewed youngster from a Canadian farm— 
just come of age. 

He went to Chicago to hunt for a job. 
Being big and strong, he was eagerly hired 
by Sorby, general manager of the Holbroke 
Hardware company. Sorby put him in as 
shipping clerk and told him what to do and 
how to do it. 

Then Sorby went back to his office and 
spent a half day with his advertising man- 
ager closing up a deal for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars worth of Class A advertising, 
while the young Canadian packed hard- 
чат marked boxes, and made out freight 
bills. 

It wasn't long before the advertising was 
in the journals. 

Nor was it very long before the general 
manager’s mail was swollen with com- 
plaints from customers. 

Some consignments were short, some 
were long, some were both short and long, 
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some did not come at all, and some came to 
people who had not ordered them. 

Bolton was fired, without a "character" 
to help him get a new job. 

But economic determinism or some such 
. biological imperative compelled him to get 
one anyhow. 

And so it came that Morton, who knew 
character analysis, and could see that Bol- 
ton wasn't as black as he had been painted 
by Sorby, hired him. And hired him as 
shipping clerk, too. The nerve of him! 

Morton took Bolton to the shipping 
room, showed him what to do and how to 
do it. But he didn't go back to his office 
that same afternoon and spend the price of 
a June bride's trousseau on advertising: 
Instead, he stayed with Bolton and drilled 
him in what to do and how to do it—and 
do it right,—drilled the youngster until he 
could do it right as a matter of habit. 

Then Morton went and paid out his 
money for advertising, knowing that every 
link in his chain was as strong as it could 
be made. 

. Lest you famish with unsatisfied curiosity 
about Bolton, I'll end the suspense and tell 
you that he made good and is sales manager 
of Morton's company today. 

That part of my story is admittedly 
dragged in by the heels just to remind you 
that it doesn't pay to “hire and fire" in 
building up an efficient organization. 
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Intelligent and scientific educational 
training is the only safe method. 

But let us trail the ad a little further. 

What I am after is to show you how ап 
advertising appropriation can be wasted in 


*other ways than poor copy, inartistic set up 


and illustrations, badly chosen media, and 
ineffective follow-up. 

By this time you see the drift of my argu- 
ment. 

The trouble may be in any one of a hun- 
dred points of contact between the adver- 
tiser and the prospective or ‘actual pur- 
chasers. 

Much of the perfectly good coin of the 
realm is wasted in advertising, especially in 
retail stores, because of poor salesmanship 
on the part of those who meet the people 
the advertising brings to the counters. The 
same melancholy thing frequently happens 
їп wholesale, specialty, and promotion 
work, 

A weak credit department, an inefficient 
collection service, careless or badly sys- 
tematized accounting, and slovenly station- 
ery and typewriting often sap the business 
building power of publicity. 

In fact there is no cog in the great ma- 
chine of business, human or inanimate, that 
may not, through poor quality or malad- 
justment, throw the whole profit-making 
mechanism out of gear and dissipate the 
energy of the advertising funds. 
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Е instead of a gem or even a flower, 

we could cast the gift of a lovely 
thought into the heart of a friend, 
that would be giving as the angels give 


George Mc Donald 
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Putting on Power in Salesmanship 
By MILTON BEJACH 


Three Dynamic Thoughts from the Assistant Adver- 
tising Manager of rhe McCaskey Register Company 


Denatured Salesmanship 


NYTHING that is denatured is 
weakened. Рог instance, denatured 


alcohol! It is spirits, but unable only 
for hase purposes. 

Then we also have denatured salesman- 
ship. lr is salesmanship of a kind, but what 
а kind! [t will make some sales. оп the 
principle that а bling hen will sometimes 
find a pearl. but it will nct get very far. 

Real salesmanship is the high pressure 
kind, not denatred, but full of vim, vigor, 
belief in the proposition and determination 
to stick till the cows come home and ice 
forms at noon on the desert of Sahara, We 
know a lot of salesmen of this Lind. 

One in particular comes to mind. 

А year and a half ago the salesman T 
speak of was revarded as оп: cf the weak 
sisters. His Баия of salesmanship was of 
the denatured kind. Hed sell something 
once in a while. И made no particular 
difference то him—then. He got along, 
worried. along, earned just enough to pay 
his hotel. laundry and bar bills. And the 
last. his Баг bills, were not the least. 

Then something happened. |! have not 
yet been able to figure out just what it was, 
Maybe he got an inspiration from some 
source, one never can tell where they come 
from. It may hive been giver, him by some 
member of his family or business family. 

Z.nvway, his sales picked up. And they 
stuck. The collection department had little 
faith in the new business he sent in. but 
somehow or other he had learned the art of 
petting good business, installing properly, 
and making satisfied users. 

We know now that the trouble with this 
salesman was that he did not know when 
or how to apply high pressure. We have 
not vet learned hew or where he learned 
the reason for his previous failure. 

Į saw him a few cays ato, 

This man cou!d not be driven away from 
his work with a club. Business success or 
business failure mzkes all th. difference т 
the world in the way a man looks at life. 
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А year azo to ths man everything was 
tinged with indigo. Today he sees through 
rose-colored plasses. 

Let's all put on more steam and make use 
of high pressure saiesmansnip. 


'The Kosmic Kilowatt 


I might as weil say it here, in the begin- 
ning, that the tile for this is borrowed. 
I'm not above borrowing when I can sce a 
use ‘or that which J borrow. 

That brings me down to the point. The 
Kosmic Kilowatt is the latest. wrinkle in 
the Do lt Now school, the Look Every 
Man in the Exe cult, and even the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board may claim kinship. 

By this time we are all pretty well 
acquainted with the things electricity can 
do. We have some dim recollections of 
having heard talk of kilowatts, amperes and 
voltaze. These are names of things elec- 
trical. What they mean and stand for is 
beyond me. 

A kilowatt is a certain measure of power. 
Now we're getting to it! А Kosmic Kilo- 
watt is a certain measure of power in man. 
Every man has some power, but in some of 
us it does not reach to the proportions of a 
kilowatt. 

АП the good character readers say that 
a man is either electric or magnetic. 
Sheldon preaches this, too. Whether any- 
thing magnetic but man may acquire this 
power is a subject for electrical engineers. 
We аг? here concerned only with men. 


Tne more power you and I possess, the 
more capable we are of producing power. 
"The more power we possess, the easier it is 
far us то bend men and events our way. 
The man with the kosmic kilowatt is the 
man who can, if he wishes К. sway men his 
way. He may Бе a statesman. lawyer, 
writer, philosopher or salesman. In any of 
these stations he will stand above his 
fellows. 

And a queer thing about the kosmic kilo- 
watt! None of us knows whether or not 
we possess it until we try to use it. 
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Another queer thing about it is that in 
trying to use it we acquire it. 

There can be only one lesson from this. 
In the words of Aristotle, “Get Wise.” 


The Law of Compensation 


Ever since the world cooled off and 
became a solid. instead of a liquid or gas, 
as scientists tell us, the law of compensation 
has been at work. For good and evil done, 
man has been paid. And will be paid. 

Some of us say that no man does any- 
thing for another without some motive of 
gain actuating him. Some of us like to 
think there is such a thing as altruism in 
this world. And if you ask my opinion, 
you may write me down as one of those 
who think there is. 

Everything done is paid for, in one way 
or another. You may do a man a favor, 
without thought of gain, without hope or 
expectation of reward, but you will be 
rewarded. You could not run away from 
the payment if you tried. Your gain will 
not be in coin, fine cloth or anything 
material, it will be intangible; undis- 
cernible, perhaps unfelt. 

But many things well done without 
thought of reward will make you better 
and stronger. 

"There's another side to this law of com- 
pensation. Nature is the arbiter. Мом of 
us start in life without hand'cap. И we 
knew just how to take care of our minds 
and bedies, we might live as long as we 
wished. We haven't learned all of the laws 
of nature, even though we have conquered 
all of che elements. Every time vou violate 
а natural law you will pay for it, You 
may not miss the payment, may never know 
thar it is made, but pay for it you will. 
Nature collects without discriminating. 

И is accepted that the more one thinks 
the stronger mentally will he become. It 
is also definitely settled that as a man 
thinks, so will he grow. 

Think bitter. thoughts, hatred, revenge, 
lust. so will vou grow in the shape of your 
thoughts. Fill your mind with purity, so 
will you grow purely. 

Think only of business and money mak- 
ing and you will grow hard and avaricious. 

There is a happy medium. 

Nature compensates. and richly, the man 
who knows what thoughts to feed upon. 
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A man can be what he wills to be, through 
the operation of the law of compensation, 


Feed sufficiettly upon business, dwell 
mentally enough on social affairs, give a 
part of vour mind to vour home life and a 
goodly share to your God, and you will be 
well rounded and complete. 

And Nature will write vou down as one 
of those who knew how to take advantage 
of her chiefest law. 


Culture Unsuspected 


By David Gibson 
MERSON said that we find beauty 


when we are not looking for it—or 
words to that effect. 

We find culture when we are not looking 
for it. 

Anyone whose occupation is one of repe- 
tition and requiring preat concentration, 
usually becomes irritable and radical in his 
thouzhts. 

When a man is radical in his thought he 
is radical in his action. 

Thought precedes action. 


Cigar manufacturers provide men on 


raised platforms to read to their workers. 


Now some months avo a Cleveland gar- 
ment manufacturer accepted a suggestion in 
this magazine and purchased several large 
phonographs and installed them in his work 
rooms for providing a modifying influence 
to the radical tendency of mind produced 
in his workers by the character of their 
work. 

The selection of the records was largely 
the low comedy of vaudeville acts. maudlin 
sentimental songs, rag-time melodies and а 
smattering of the so-called. classics and 
grand opera numbers of well known 
singers. i 

А few davs ago a vote was taken on the 
elimination of certain old numbers and 
selection of certain new numbers, 

To the utter amazement of the manare- 
ment the garment workers turned down 
everything save the grand opera numbers 
and the so-called classics in musical liter- 
ature. 


This, then, is a proof of a well-trained 
mind, to delight in what is rood, and to be 
annoyed at the opposite.—Cicero. 


Give the Right Man Time to Plan 


By E. N. FERDON 


HERE is, undoubtedly, more hurry, 

worry and waste caused by fail- 

ure to look ahead than for any other 
reason. 


Sometimes the reason for this lack of 
foresight is pure laziness, more often pure 
forgetfulness, quite often the fact that one 
is kept so close to the grindstone that there 
is no time or chance left to plan ahead for 
the grir.ding. 

The man with his nose to the grindstone 
fails to notice that water is getting low in 
the dripping can until suddenly the surface 
of the stone goes dry. "Then it's necessary 
to send for another can full of water that 
should have been ready long ago—and so 
time is wasted, water is wasted in the hurry 
to get it, and the man at the grindstone 
fumes, frets and worries because of the 
delay. 


It is good to have a man at the grindstone 
all the time if that is his work; but the 
man who is supposed to plan ahead can't do 
so with his nose to the grindstone. 


E 'A Unique Suggestion for Efficiency 


The manager of an important depart- 
ment in a manufacturing concern said to 
me the other day: “While it might seem 
rather iconoclastic to say so, and against 
all traditions, it sometimes seems to me that 
if a concern employed one capable man to 
aid each department head, and that man 
was paid a good sized salary, just to give 
the head time to do nothing, it would pay 
in the end. Of course, the assistant would 
have to be so good that he could take about 
everything off the department head’s hands 
—except the planning and scheming. 


"I don't mean by that, that the depart- 
ment head is to be given an easy berth, 
where he can loaf at will —but most depart- 
ment heads, who are the only ones inti- 
mately enough acquainted with their end of 
the business to do the planning how to save, 
to utilize, to acquire to the best advantage, 
never have the leisure time to devote to 
the planning." 

It is doubtful, perhaps, whether this idea 
would work out successfully in all cases. 
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In may cases the truth might eventually 
come out that the head of the department 
was never meant to do much else but keep 
his nose to the grindstone, while his assist- 
ant was the man for the planning. 

'That fact is that many men who com- 
plain of grindstone methods never do any- 
thing when the grindstone isn’t working: 
Lots of work keeps them going, because 
they can see what they have to do; the 
lack of it sets them to dreaming, because 
they have nothing tangible on which to con- 
centrate their thoughts, and they are power- 
less to invent something. 


The Employer's Problem 


In that case, it comes down to the em- 
ployer—who, if he be a good employer, has 
learned to read men pretty well—to pick 
out those who are able to plan and see 
that they have the time to do it, and let 
those who are better at running the grind- 
stone continue to run it. But once an em- 
ployer has proved to his satisfaction than 
any man in a responsible position in his 
business would be doing more service to the 
business if he could devote all his time to 
planning, then the shortest sighted policy 
he could pursue would be to leave that man 
at the grindstone, even if the cost of taking 
him away were large in his eyes. 

"Those businesses that always go forward 
are the ones that have a corps of thinkers 
and planners ahead who blaze the way that 
is followed, who don't stop to clear the 
way, merely to indicate it. 

In the Russo-Japanese war, when the 
soldiers of Nippon were advancing in Man- 
churia, they sent, ahead of the army, chem- 
ists who analyzed all drinking water and 
marked the spot “риге” ог “impure.” They 
might have been used in building bridges 
in the rear—but they weren’t—and their 
services ahead saved, without the slightest 
doubt, thousands of lives valuable to the 
empire. 

The things at hand must be done—but, : 
if there is someone to do the things ahead 
as well, all things will be done better, more 
economically and produce greater results. 


Some Unsuspected Profits 


By E. N. FERDON 


ANY a business makes more profit 

by saving than selling. 
For instance: It is by no means 
зап uncommon occurrence for a merchant or 
manufacturer to discover that, while he is 
doing twice as much business as some simi- 
lar concern elsewhere, his profit sheet shows 
scarcely any advance over that of the other 
concern, often no advance at all, and some- 

times an actual loss. : 
` Now, there are plenty of ways of ac- 
counting for this, as inefficiency, incom- 
petence, and the like; and this is, of course, 
often true. But it may be the merchant or 
manufacturer is fully as well able to run 
his business, and the body of his co-workers 
fully as efficient—and yet, the same differ- 
‘ence in profits is just as manifest. The 
head of the concern is on the job as well as 
ever, though, of course, he has thrown 
many of the lesser responsibilities onto the 
shoulders of his subordinates, and he can’t 
make himself believe that he doesn’t know 
as much about running a business as Jones. 
In fact, it may very well happen that he 
and Jones started business at the same time, 
and Jones has been outstripped 100 per cent 
in point of yearly volume of business ar- 

rived at. 

And then perhaps it occurs to our busi- 
ness man to hark back to the time, a few 
years ago, when his volume of business was 
the same as Jones' is today, and he discov- 
ers that his profits at that time were about 
the same as Jones’ profits today. In other 
words, while his business has been increas- 
ing rapidly, his profits have failed to show 
the same ratio of advance. 


Easy Profits in Plugging Up Leaks 


Of course, he has known this right along, 
but it never bothered him greatly, because 
he: put it down to the fact that a larger 
business must be run at a smaller ratio of 
profit to business done. 

'The assumption is correct to a certain 
extent—but why should it so often happen 
that a large business brings returns so very, 
very far out of proportion to a much 
smaller business in the same field? 
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And the answer is: Many a business 
makes more profit by saving than selling. 

As a business grows, overhead charges 
grow, and their proportion to the whole 
expense is apt to increase faster than the 
proportion of net profit to business done. 
But this is to be expected, as officers' sal- 
aries and those of office or general employes 
will be gradually increased. What needs 
looking after is the unwarranted increase of 
this proportion—an increase that will fail 
to stand a logical analysis. / 

Unwarranted expense is what causes the 
profits of the big business to show so little 
advance over those of the little business— 
and, other things being equal, unwarranted 
expense is due to waste. 

The smaller the business, the easier to 
avoid waste. While the “boss” bosses 
everything—while he even distributes the 
pencils to write the orders—there’s a mini- 
mum of waste, you can be sure. But the 
minute he turns the box of pencils over to 
someone else two pencils are going to be 
used where one was before. 

It is the same all up and down the line. 
The more divided becomes the business— 
into departments and sub-departments, 
heads, assistants and chief clerks—the more 
chance there is for general expense to go up 
by leaps and bounds. 

The small but successful business isn’t 
making more money than its larger rival— 
it’s actually making less, or should be, for 
the big concern can buy cheaper in large 
quantities. The small fellow is saving 
money—because the leaks are in sight and 
get plugged up before they waste too much. 

'The big business has a hundred leaks 
where the little business has ten. 


When to Begin Vigilance 


The question of saving is a vital one with 
the big business of today, and is receiving 
more attention constantly. It ought to. It 
is worth the cost of a very high priced man 
merely to save a small per cent of the yearly 
leakage of a large concern. 

But a stitch in time saves nine. The 
time to guard against such leakage is dur- 
ing the days of a business’ growth. Don’t 
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‘think because your small business of today 
is growing fast and showed а handsome 
percentage of profit last year, that it can't 
help making money, and. will always show 
just as great а proportion of profit. 

Many a man has wondered at the size 
of his wealth twenty years hence, figuring 
his present. capital at ten рег cent com- 
pounded annually—and then lost the capi- 
tal in his wild pursuit after the wealth. 

The small but growing business will 
never агат have as pood a chance to pre- 
раге against future waste as it has today, 
while it ts small. 

Watch your waste now; if necessary, hire 
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someone to do nothing else but watch your 
waste and plug the leaks. 

‚ There won't be half the likelihood, then, 
thar you'll be wondering, ten years hence, 
why Jones, with a small business, is getting 
as rich as you with a big one. 


I am т earnest. I will not equivocate. 
I will not excuse. I will not retreat а sin- 
gle inch; and I will be heard.—Garrison. 


There is a great deal more to be got out 
of things than is generally gor out of them, 
whether the thing be a chapier of the Bible 
or а yellow turnip.—JlacDeonald. 


Excesses and Their Effects 


By ALBERT F. PAULI 


stave, Archie Bell, dramatic critic, 


RA current offerings of the 


has this to say: "Who is responsible’ 


for this veritable wave of crime in the 
theater? I believe the audiences—for, with 
few exceptions, it has been apparent to me 
that authors keep their ears close to the 
ground and catch each vibration of the 
public heart!” 

Multiply these audiences to a sum equal 
to humanity, interweave racial traits and 
conflicting systems of worship, complicate 
motives, aspirations and  environment— 
there you have life as it is. It involves a 
greatly augmented asseni-ly of people, 
with a never ending, ever vatying entangle- 
ment of joy and sorrow, good and evil, for- 
tune and tragedy. That is all. 

"Theater folks get what they want. And 
so it is in life—we get just what we want, 
meaning, of course, the personal, elective 
occasions, And we seem to want excesses, 
want to go to extremes. 

A French actress comes to Broadway 
with a new dance. A new dance? Well, 
what of it? If this was all, there would 
be nothing further to say. But it isn't. 
The news sheets immediately donate large 
spaces for racy gossip about the foreigner, 
for the novelty of her act consists in a 
demonstration of an interesting fact——he 
tells crowdeu houses, in а series of move- 
ments, that her stage costumes hit oblivion 
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somewhere between Havre and Sandy 
Hook. A success? Need you ask? 

Eat too much of a given food—what was 
once relished becomes distasteful—excess 
indulgence to the palate, an abuse to the 
stomach, the mind receiving a permanent 
thought picture ever present with that food. 
The food is all right, nor is the stomach out 
of order—the fault lies in carnal control, 
indiscretion. License appetite as а chap- 
eron, soon evidence will accumulate prov- 
ing a rapid downward trend in health, 
judgment and character. 

In the courting days enough osculatory 
germs were distributed to cause a world- 
wide plague—if kissing can promote such 
а thing, which I can't believe, in view of 
my own experience. Hear me confess! 
What | started out to say is this: ] have 
seen so much public spooning by married 
couples that I am firstly, lastly and finally 
weaned of all desire to do likewise. Given 
two endeared, and these two alone—how 
futile is language to tell. Such moments 
are not spoken; they are felt. With just 
two pairs of eyes concerned, and these not 
then given to see, as much as they fcel — 
count me in until my pulse is ропе. 

But, when some one else is the lucky 
dog. and vou are invited to see too much 
of the thing—ugh! A virtue defiled—a 
little more of a good thing gone wrong 
through indiscretion and excess. 
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Have in mind another fellow who has 
been wandering among the religious teach- 
ers of other times, and, incidentally, 
through several modern churches. The 
hope was to keep convictions and still have 
the benefit of social intercourse with other 
men, who, in their own particular. ways, 
меге seeking after God. But—no; he 
either had to. believe as they do or else 
efface himself, He did the latter. Using 
cheerful legs, he is running quite merrily 
from a varied assortment of superstitions 
and formalism. 

It is a lonely job, sometimes, heing what 
our monitors, in different directions, com- 
mand us tu be. There's a cost—ostracisin 
is a stab—but think of the satisfaction! 
"These are worth all they may cost, any- 
where, always. 

You will find more excesses here, if 
earnestly viewed. Behold the many Phar- 
іхсеѕ, quacks—wishhones for backbones, 
cant for religion, filled with pretended sin- 
cerity, advertised benevolence and snob- 
herv. Too strong? Look around carefully. 
Perhaps you have—then you know. 

Excesses feature certain forms of 
so-called success. These he damned. invit- 
ing, as they do (a condition precedent 
almost), abnormal, impotent progeny. 

Amone the advanced Western countries 
this nation hears, far, the larvest propor- 
tion of deformed, imbecile children. 

Go into the schools and one will find 
there the offsprings of aliens carrying off 
class honors, more apt in their studies— 
many of them—than our own hoys and 
girls, In the far-flung phrase of the Ваше 
Creek food specialist, "there's а reason." 
They seem to come from more vigorous 
parentage. We тау despise their standards 
of living, but the children are here to sneak 
for themselves. Don't they seem to bring 
а message? May it not he that these emi- 
grant neighbors, of simple homes and frugal 
habits, live nearer to the truth of things? 


In the mad excesses—the frenzy for 
wealth, the insatiate hunger for place and 
power, the emphasized envies and fears— 
that fearful faculty of yearning and trying 
to be someone other than ourselves—we are 
impoverishing the health and future of 
those we love above all :Ise—our own chil- 
dren, who will one day have the world’s 
- work to do. Is this fair? Men are prone 
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to believe they are abetting such a prophecy. 
If they would “ask Bill,” as Hancock 
writes in November ВАСКВОХЕ. ап take 
to heart the findings of certain steps in his 
career, bundles of vanity and much of this 
wealth would he repudiated. 

А man is fallen and unnatural who is 
not impelled by some kind of ambition. But, — 
when ambitions, instead of betrerine and 
building, tear dewn and destroy all that 
life, at best, holds out to him, it is plain 
he is going wrong. And wrongs need to 
be. rizhted—righted here and now. 

Half the trouble has come, and is due, 
to too much precept and preaching, We 
shun the highest virtues, because so much 
is said about chem which we do not believe 
—and then it is that men become pare- 
makers to the passions, intensely physical. 

Puritanical ideals. shouted аг hordes of 
unbelievers, have chased multitudes of men 
to Sodom, materialism, king, impulse, law, 

I can live only my own life; vou can live 
only yours. Jf husiness hours conspire to 
do things your social hours meet with mis- 
givings and regret—you alone are the vic- 
tim; not any other, 

Get this right. One can only injure self; 
and here lies our supreme concern. So it 
behooves each one to live square to the law 
—natural law, including the revelations of 
the spirit, plus the economic liaw—too 
manly to forsake character for the common 
pretensions, too glad with life to sour it 
with excesses; just a natural man, because 
these things seem to answer a universal 
law. Out of them comes all the hope and 
value of the sojourn here—all convictions, 
all honor, all achievement, all humanity. 


To know how to grow old is the master- 
work of wisdom, and one of the most dif- 
ficult chapers in the great art of liviny.— 
Henri Frederic Amiel. 


Onc has only to know the twenty-six let- 
ters of the alphabet in order to learn every- 
thing else that one wishes— Duke of Ar- 


gyle. 


The crowning fortune of a man is to he 
born with a bias to some pursuit. which 
finds him in employment and happiness.— 
Emerson. 


Thus one may dissipate in the most beauti- | 
ful things, in art in music, poetry, love relig- 


ton. Wherever emotional stimulation is re- 
ceived without finding expression in action, 
an inner ferment results that leaves the last 
state of the man worse than the first. One 
may shed so many tears over the imaginary 
characters of novels that one’s eyes are dry 
towards the people who starve, physically or 
Spiritually, in the next street. One may see 
so constantly imaginary characters on the 
stage, without ever making the connection be- 
tween the symbol and the real life the drama 
symbolizes and interprets, that one loses sym- 
pathy for the same sufferings in the actual 
world. Wherever the beauty of the arts is 
sought as a mere selfish indulgence and the 
stimulus of it finds no expression in bettered | 
action, the result is a very refined but most 

positive deterioration in moral character.— | 
Edward Howard Griggs. | 


THe Use oF THE MARGIN. Авт OF LIFE SERIES. 
By Edward Howard Griggs. With an In- 
troduction to the Series. В. №. Huebsch, 
New York. Fifty cents, net. 


Last winter I heard part of a series of lectures 
by Edward Howard Griggs. I was deeply im- 
pressed by the rare and fine personality of the 
man. From a friend, I learned a little of his 
interesting life and work. I hope soon to have 
a brief biography of him from the pen of a 
brilliant writer in THe Business PHILOSOPHER. 
Enough for me to say here that he is peculiarly 
fitted to write on the fine art of living because 
he has practiced it. Another thing that I carried 
away with me from that series of lectures was 
a sense of the singular breadth, sanity, whole- 
someness and sweetness of Professor Griggs’ 
point of view. And so it was that I determined 
to do the best I could to introduce him and his 
philosophy and art to the readers of THe Bus- 
INESS PHILOSOPHER in the most effective way 
possible. 

The little book that I am here reviewing is 
the first of a series on the art of life. In his 
introduction, the author says: 

“Of all problems, those of human living are 
most absorbingly interesting just because they 
never reach a final solution. In all our living 
there is an unavoidable element of experiment. 
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If we wait until we know how to live before we 
begin, we never begin. If we do not make friends 
until we know all the laws of friendship and all 
the subtle adjustments of one personality to 
another, we die friendless. If we do not choose 
a vocation until we know all the laws determin- 
ing the active expression of our capacities in some 
avenue of work, we fail to find our call. 


“Thus it is necessary to dare something cour- 


, ageously in all actively growing human life. The 


most we can hope for is light for the next step; 
and then we must take it bravely, trusting that, 
if we do, the light will still be one step in 
advance. 

“This element of experiment in all human liv- 
ing means that life can never be reduced to exact 
science, but will always belong in the field of art. 
* * * Science, moreover, can be taught, but art 
must be learned in practice. * * * 

"May we not add that the highest and most 
universal fine art, gathering up all the others 
under itself and giving them place and mean- 
ing, is the art of living? The most glorious pic- 
ture ever painted is in the color of life, on the 
background of time and nature, in the shape 


: of a good deed. 'The most wonderful of songs, 


beyond all that ever came from brain of poet or 
lips of singer, is made up of melodious days in 
the sweet harmony of a beautiful lifetime. 


“The aim of this series of brief books is to 
illuminate this never-to-be-finished art of living. 
There is no thought of solving the problems or 
giving dogmatic theories of conduct. Rather, 
the purpose is to bring together in brief form 
the thoughts of some wise minds and the insight 
and appreciation of some deep characters, trained 
in the actual world of experience, but attaining 
a vision of life in clear and wide perspective. 
Such books should act as a challenge to the 
reader's own mind, bringing him to a clearer 
recognition of the problems of his life and the 
laws governing them, deepening his insight 
into the wonder and meaning of life and develop- 
ing an attitude of appreciation that may make 
possible the wise and earnest facing of the deeps, 
dark or beautiful, in the life of the personal 
spirit." 

I have quoted thus at length from the intro- 
duction to give you a little taste of the simplicity 
and clarity of the author's style, as well as an 
insight into the calm, broad reasonableness of 
his point of view. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


In the book itself, Professor Griggs calls atten- 
: tion first to the truth that has been reiterated in 
the pages, that education may be made to extend 
all through life, from before birth until the limit 
of life itself. When growth and development 
cease, says the author, “life is really at an end, 
even if physical existence continue for a time." 
Education, in its limited sense, means the ini- 
tiation of the child into some part of the 
gathered-up experience of the race. But, in a 
broader sense, it means “ the whole development 
of character, intelligence, appreciation and 
power that comes through human living" In 
this life-process of education, we have two 
schoolmasters, Love and Work. And all human 
beings have access to their tuition. That some 
individuals get so much more out of their edu- 
cation than others is due principally to the 
difference in the use of the margin of time and 
energy left over from the activities necessary 
to pay the running expenses of existence. А 
little increase in quality of manhood multiplies 
many times the result finally achieved. 


Now, while we are circumscribed and limited 
by employers and public demand in the use of 
the time necessary for the earning of our living, 
we are almost absolutely free to choose how 
we shall use the margin of time and energy 
left. And that is why the use of the margin 
so wonderfully tests character. We know а 
man best by what he does when he is free to do 
exactly as he likes. 

And the use of the margin is the one great 
opportunity to change the quality of our lives. 
And we all interpret life by its quality rather 
than by its quantity. 

A most consoling and encouraging law of 
human development is that new thoughts, ideas, 
powers and experiences are not merely added 
to the old, but that they are multiplied into 
them. “Опе step up the mountain widens the 
horizon in all directions.” Hence the value and 
sacredness of the margins. 


The best part of the margin should be spent 
in play—"each moment should count to the full 
for life.” Play, as Aristotle pointed out, is the 
one perfect form of human action. “Work is 
compelled action, play is free, spontaneous ac- 
tion." But the play should not be merely diver- 
sion or distraction. It should be, instead, recrea- 
tion, or the creation anew of the forces of mind 
and body through their normal expression. 


Now, one can not play well unless he has 
warked well. The most miserable people in the 
world are those who have never done anything 
they did not like to do, "and so end by going 
over the face of the earth vainly seeking to 
escape the shadow of their own disgust." 

Professor Griggs then has a few trenchant 
things to say about the bugaboo of “overwork.” 
"What really harms," he says, "is not work, 
but work mixed up with insane physical habits 
or work with worry. Worry is always one of 
two things: It is idiocy or insanity. You may 
take your choice, there is no third. Worry de- 
presses the physical vitality, destroys courage, 
dims the vision of the ideal, weakens the will, 
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stands in the way of realizing anything worth 
while; and the human being who hopes to 
accomplish something will get worry under his. 
feet at the earliest possible moment." | 

'Then comes the revealing of the great open 
secrets of wonderful accomplishment in work. 
Everyone knows what these are—the trouble is 
that only a very few apply them. The first of 
these is concentration, the second, the power 
to find rest and recreation in a change of em- 
ployment without wasteful friction. 

Between man and his accomplishment there 
often comes a third element—dissipation. Ву 
this the author means not only insane physical 
habits, but all forms of purposeless and ineffec- 
tive thinking, feeling, reading and action. He 
refers especially to excessive newspaper reading, 
the reading of cheap magazines, the attendance 
upon popular lectures without thinking or acting 
upon what is there learned and felt, likewise 
music, art, poetry, love and religion. 

The writer then shows the value of having 
one definite intellectual interest to pursue through 
the years, even if one can spend but a few min- 
utes a day upon it. Even fifteen minutes a day 
upon this study will, in years, make a man 
master of it, and will largely influence the rest 


‘of his life. 


Solitude and meditation, friendship, a love for 
and communion with nature, the cultivation of 
an appreciation of the best in human art are 
other profitable uses of the margin in the fine 
art of living. 

The author writes interestingly and with a 
wealth of illustration drawn from life and from 
the works of the masters. He has a delicate 
and charming sense of humor, which flashes out 
unexpectedly here and there, and his common 
sense is of the uncommon kind. 


А SiMPLE. ExPLANATION OF MoperRN BANKING 
Сизтомз—Ву Humphrey Robinson. Edited 
from a Legal Standpoint by W. Overton 
Harris. Small, Maynard & Company, Bos- 
ton. 

Now, I am not the possessor of anything re- 
sembling a swollen fortune, yet I have been 
doing business with banks for a good many 
years—as men count years in the rapid commer- 
cial world. I have always thought that I got 
through with the business without friction and 
with considerable credit to my knowledg: of 
banking customs. But, since reading this litle 
book of one hundred and eleven pages, [ have 
come to the conclusion that my airy ease has 
been due, not so much to my own puissance as to 
the tactful courtesy and kindness of the bankers 
with whom I have dealt. The author has pointed 
out to me, in simple language, the usages of 
banks, and has explained the good sense under- 
lying them. Some of them I knew about before. 
Others—and some important ones—I did not 
know about. I am glad to have learned them. 
Perhaps you would be glad to know them, too 

Nothing befalls us that is aot the nature of 
crselves.—M aeterlinck, 


- THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Helpful Hints for the Student of 
'T he Business Philosopher 


(AUGUST, 1911 ISSUE) 


1. Name three articles in this issue that 
contain something that can be of practical 
use in the business in which you are en- 
gazed. 

2. Tell how you would apply these 
things to your business. 

3. Name three articles in this issue that 
contain something of practical use in your 
own life and work. 

4. Tell how you would apply these 
things to your own problems. 

5. From which article have you received 
the greatest encouragement to go on de- 


veloping your efficiency? 

‚ 6. Which article do you think has the 
most practical suggestions for the develop- 
ment of efficiency? What are these sug- 
gestions? 

7. What one thought in this issue has 
made the deepest impression upon your 
mind? Why? 

8. Give three or more thouchts selected 
from this issue which you believe will be 
conducive to self-improvement, and, there- 
fore, Efficiency Development, and which 
you have committed to memory. 


Specific Questions on 
Certain Articles 


On the Front Porch—Page 439 


1. What one word expresses the theme 
of this talk? 

2. What power is it that enables one to 
know the relative values of things? 

3. What are the four stages of human 
intelligence? | 

4. Маше three ways of gaining wisdom. 


Mastery Over Life—Page 451 


1, What was Peter Lannithorne’s great 
secret of mastery over life? 
2. Do you think that a sound principle? 


Why Big Ben Wakes You Up—Page 453 


1. What is the first thing an advertise- 
ment must do? 

2. How does the Big Ben advertising do 
this? 

3. What are the advantages of combin- 
ing sales and advertising in one depart- 
nient? 

Retail Merehand aing and Advertising— 

Page 457 

1. What, according to Mr. Tully, are 
the functions of the publicity department 
of a retail store? 


2. Name one waste in retail advertising 
mentioned by Mr. Tully.” How would he 
stop it? 

3. What are the three mediums of pub- 
licity for the retail store? 


'The Questions of Socratic--Page 465 


1. Is any human being really insignifi- 
cant ?: 

2. Is there any satisfaction or happiness 
in cherishing а grudge? 

Courage Defies Annihilation— Page 471 

1: How did Judge Donovan save the 
money to buy his library? 

2. Has anyone the right to complain of 
luck who does not do at least as much as 
did Judge Donovan to attain success? 

A Layman's Lesson in Surgery — Page 493 

1. What is the "lesson" 
article? 

The Philosopher Among His Books— 

Page 496 

1. What does Edward Howard Griggs 

mean by “The Use of the Margin"? 


Give a three-minute talk on the value of 
the contents of this magazine to you. 


taught in this 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Free to Every Buyer of 
Business Stationery 


If your business requires the 
writing of many zmportant let- 
ters—letters that must /oo£ their 
importance—and if you carewhat 
you рау for "looks" you zeed 
our free portfolio of handsome 
specimen letterheads on Con- 

struction Bond. Let us send it 
together with our booklet telling 
why Construction Bond makes 


Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 


One of the reasons is that Construction Bond is sold direct 
to responsib/e printers and lithographers, in guantities of 500 
lhs. or more at a time, while other fine bond papers are sold 
through /оса/ jobbers, а ream or more at a time to алу printer 
who will buy them. The savimg in expense comes off the 
price you pay for business stationery zf you secare Construc- 
tion Bond. Trade-Mark Registered) 


Make a note now to write us, CONSTRUCTION 


on your business stationery, please, 
and we'll send you the specimen 
letterheads and booklet together 
with the names of those printers Beta 


s 4 A the Price 

and lithographers in your locality 

who can make you Impressive Sta- 

tionery at a Usable Price on Con- . 

struction Bond. Make a note zow 

to write us. B 0 М О ' 

W. E. V ROE & CO. Made in White and Six Colors 
1004 South Michigan Boulevard :: Chicago With Envelopes to Match 
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You Area Human 


Chemical— 


OU are therefore interested in “Human Chemicals,” 

Y which is a little book written by Thomas Dreier 

and pronounced by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, 

the formulator of the Science of Character Analysis, to 
be one of the best things written on the subject. 

It is а snappy, keen, analytical, bright and scientific 
booklet intended to help executives manage their helpers. 

It will enable you to more easily adjust yourself to 
others so as to produce harmonious relations. 

It will give you Reasons Why some persons make 
you unhappy and How you can avoid that irritation. 

It contains information that to big executives will 
prove of incalculable value in dollars and cents. 

Joseph P. Day, the New York real estate auctioneer 
who sells $100,000,000 worth of property a year, ordered 
all his associates to read it. 

This booklet is a practical, common-sense, helpful, 


inspirational, business-building essay that will help you, 


no matter what your profession or position. 

It is written for men who desire to climb. 

It is attractively printed and bound, and sent prepaid 
at these prices: 


ArtBinding ......... 35 cents 
De Luxe Binding (limp leather) 75 cents 
(Special Discount in Quantities) 


The Backbone Society, Aurora, Illinois 


Address all mail to Business Office, Rockefeller, Illinois 


МотЕ—И you will send us one yearly subscription to THE BACKBONE MONTHLY 
(for yourself or any other person) we will send you a copy of this book without charge 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Are you a business and social success, ot 
merely one of the submerged millions? 
Are you a master, or one of the oppressed? 
How do you stand in your community, have you 
force and distinction? 

'Do you get out of life all the health, happiness 
and weslth you should, or have you given up in dos- 
pair? Will you leave the world worse off for 
having lived? Think this over, decido—thon write nre 
for my system of Deductive Thought. 


You can be exactly what you will be. 
Great Men and Women are those who Know how 
to be great. To do the right thing at the right 
time and know it is right, is the problem. 1 have worked 
out the plan. It із the application of "Deductive Thought." It 
saved me, and can save you. If you are already a power, eductive 
Thought will make you a greater one, be you man or woman. De- 
ductive Thought can lift any Ambitious Man or Woman to 
Health, Happiness and Wealth. There is no such thing as luck. 


Need Envelopes? 


"Write Hogan" 


MAKERS OF 
VERYTHING IN 


NVELOPE 


Hogan Envelope Company, Inc. 


319-331 West Ohio Street, Chicago 


Financing an Enterprise 
Rv FRANCIS COOPER 


WO volumes that have 

helped hundreds of men 

win fortunes by showing 
them how to successfully 
finance and promote their busi- 
ness or their discoveries. High- 
ly endorsed. Only successful 
work on promotion. 


Volume 1 describes condi- 
tions necessary for successful 
financing: how to investigate, 
protect and capitalize an 
enterprise; experimental work 
and model making. 


Volume 2 tells best methods 
for securing money. privately, 
or publicly, by advertising: how 
to advertise. how to write a 
winning prospectus. Import- 
ant chapters on stock, bonds, 
incorporations, etc. 


Invaluable knowledge 
gathered from fifteen years’ ex- 


perience. Save you hundred 
times its cost. Full descript- 
ive circular if you want it. 


600 pp. 1909 ed. Buckram binding. Two 
vols., $4.00 prepaid. Either vol. 
separately, $2.00 prepaid. 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


ealth.“Happiness 


Eight ycars ago I was an ordinary clerk, sickly, dis- 
couraged and miserable, carning but a few dollars 
per week and without hope until I realized that the 
world and its good things were created 
for me if I would but think right and live right. 


Today I amthe head of two big corporations doing an 
international business. Iam happy, strong and well-to- 
do, with a growing family, and I епуу по manandwould | 
trade places with none, all because of my discovery. 


Success in life, Physical, Social and Finan- 
cial, is what you make it. What will yoursbe? Big 
Money is not made by routine work, but by the execution 
of my system of Deductive Thought. Make the mosi of 

your life. You owe it to those who depend upon you as well as to 
yourself. I can help you if you will write me at once for particulara 
My time is limited, so don't delay. It will cost you nothing to write 
and learn tbe truth, Mention " куруп!” and address Frank 0, Follansbeo, 
1157 Yale Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Ask for Booklet Wanted 


Please check in the square below indicating number of booklet 
desired; write name and address on lines below and forward, with 10 
cents postage attached, and the booklet is yours— without further ex- 
pense, or obligation of course. 

2 Financial Hand Book 

For promoters, fiscal agents and brokers. 
S^ Business Building by Correspondence 

For the man who uses circular letters. 
47The Selling Force and the Selling Farce. 

Showing why the great majority of selling plans do not pay. 
5-ТЬе Great Law of Average 

A new principle discovered by a business expert, bringing 

certainty to business affairs. 

6^ Hov $250 May Raise $200,000 

For the man with a real opportunity. 
7-How the Retailer May Double Business Profits 

A lesson that will put the recipient above the competitive rack. 
S^ ^dvertising and Selling 

Showing a vital difference between the two terms which thous- 

ands of advertisers are not aware of to their great financial loss. 

9-The Advertising Craft and the Advertising Graft 

An article stating startling facts that every advertiser should know. 
If more than one booklet is desired, add ten cents additional for each 
extra booklet. These booklets carry our own advertising matter, but 
are intrinsically valuable for the information they contain. Money 
refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. Each book conveys a 
message. Each tells something new and valuable. 


The Business Development Co. of America 


РГ mE 


119 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 
“These books sell for ten cents a copy and аге worth $10 a copy. We 
advise our readers to send for them," Editorial extract from “The 
American Banker," March $, 1910. 


My Magazine 


FREE 


Investing for Profit! 
For Six Months 


Send me your name and address right Now and I will send you 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT magazine absolutely free for six months, 
It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your money—how to 
tell good investments—how to pick the most profitable of sound 
investments. [t reveals how bankers and capitalists make $1000 


grow to$22,000—in fact, gives you the vitalinvesting information 
that should enable you to е your money grow р! Nn- 
ately. 1 have decided this month to give 500 six-month subscrip- 
tions to INVESTING FOR PROFIT free.. Every copy is 


Worth At Least $10 


toevery investor—perhapsa fortune. Send your nameand address 
now, mention this paperand geta free introductory subscription, 
Conditions may prevent repeating this offer. Better take it now, 
You'll be willing to pay 10ca copy after you have read it six months, 


Н. L. BARBER, Pub. , К. 422, 30 Jackson Blvd. , Chicago 
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What Lists Can 
You Use— 


HIS page is too small to show all of the 5,500 classes 

within our facilities to furnish, but if you will indicate 

just what you want, where, how many, etc., we will 
cheerfully submit an estimate showing the number of such 
classes as you may indicate, in each state if you desire, and the 
rate for compiling a list or addressing your postals, envelopes 
or wrappers, etc. 


Our library includes all records and reference 
books in the United States and foreign countries 


Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, jobbers agents, house- 
wives, farmers, ranchmen, elite or wage-workers, high-salaried 
men, executive business men, business women, prospective 
investors, and other financial lists, in fact, anything that can 
be compiled by human minds, through authentic sources and 
channels. 


Facsimile Letters 


This department has a capacity of producing 100,000 imitation 
typewritten letters daily. The work is positively perfect. 
Letters reproduced through our patent system cannot be 
detected from a letter originally dictated and written on a 
typewriter. We simply strike off the entire letter by our 
system just the same as a stenographer will tap a single key. 


PLEASE ASK FOR RATES 


New York Addressing & Mailing Dispatch 


Department P .. Number 43 Fulton Street, New York City 
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EFFICIENCY 


The New Power Behind the Successful 


NEW science has recently taken shape in the commercial and social worlds. 

It is the new way of doing things, and is based upon effective application, mak- 

ing everything count that you do; in other words, efficiency in everythihg. 

And it is gaining ground so rapidly in all fields that no man or woman is prepared 
to meet the demands of social or business life unless he or she understands this science. 
For those who wish to know more of this new power, and who wish to apply its 
principles to their daily life and work, there has recently been started a magazine 
called EFFICIENCY, edited by CHRISTIAN D. Larson. Read EFFICIENCY 
in connection with the new book “Thinking for Results" and learn how to apply 
this power in thought and action, so that you, too, may reap the benefits of success 


in work and life. 


EFFICIENCY 


Edited by Curismian D. Larson 


EFFIENCY supplies the demand for prac- 
tical information on the increase of efficiency 
in all departments of life. It does not deal 
with "dry facts" and “prosaic methods,” but 
is alive with human interest, and is a maga- 
zine of life, power and inspiration in the 
fullest sense of these terms. 


The term efficiency, means the power to 
get results, and the magazine to be true to 
its name will try to help everybody get re- 
sults. But EFFICIENCY will not deal en- 
tirely with the everyday side of life. It will 
aim to promote efficiency in all things, not 
omitting the fine art of living. 


All.the world's workers, every ambitious 
man and woman will want this new maga- 
zine—a magazine that all will want to have 
greater and better things in view for life 
and work. И will make you fully alive; it 
will bring out the best that is in you and 
will give you enjoyment as well as power. 

EFFICIENCY is pocket size; contains 
64 pages. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 
Yon can get it for less; see special offer. 


Special Introductory Offer 


EFFICIENCY, BOTH 
One year, twelve numbers, m 20 FOR 
Thinking ;/for Results... . $1.00 


.Add 12 cents for extra postage on the 
magazine if you live in Canada; and 24 
cents if you live in foreign countries. Send 
the coupon now to 


The Progress Company 
Progress Building, .. Chicago, Illinois 


Thinking for Results 
By Cuarstian D. Larson 


А new book that will make your mind a constructive force 
and give you the power to get results. 

Every thought you think is a power, no matter how great or 
small, bat it is a power, and if you would be successfol that 
power must be for you, not against you. To think for results 
ls to cause more and more of that power to be for you—to 
work with you in producing the results you desire. Therefore, 
think according to design — place in action energles that will 
act for your purpose, to build you up and promote your 
advancement. 

In “Thinking for Results” you are told exactly bow to do 
it. Its one of the most practical and valuable volames on this 
attractive sabject. Some of the subjects treated in the book are: 

How to Think for Results. 

Thoughts that Build. 

Applying the Whole Power of the Mind. 

Preventing Waste and Misdirection of Mental 
Energy. 

Designed Thinking. 

Cauees of Failure; How to Avoid Them. 

The Key to Mental Growth. 

What Produces a Great Mind. 

How Thinking for Results will balld you up, make you 
stronger, make your mind larger, clearer, more brilliant and 
more powerful, and make your personality more magnetic, 
more attractive and more virile. 

“Thinking for Results” sells for 59 cents. 

Printed in two colors and bound in green silk 
cloth and mottled boards; 132 pages. 

See Special Offer. 


USE THIS COUPON 


| Оме 
THE PROGRESS COMPANY, 
L Progress Building, Chicago. ш. 


| Gentlemen:— Attached herewith is $1.00. Please send 


me EFFICIENCY for one year and а сору of “Thinking 
for Results." 
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GET TOGETHER PAGE 


In this page our subscribers will Have the free use of a fout line space for one insertion. In this space they 
may advertise themselves for sale or may advertise for the services of some one else. Others—not subscribers 


to Tue Business Purrosorunrn—will be obliged to pay 25 cents per line for classified ads. 


In sending in 


your ads you should figure seven words to the line so that there will be no trouble over the insertion. 


$10 A DAY SELLING NEW ARTICLE—EVERY 

firm needs quantity. Nice, pleasant business. Big 
demand everywhere. Samples free. Metallic Mfg. Co., 
431 N. Clark, Chicago. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE 

by large real estate firm. Spare time. No experience 
needed. O. S. Terrace Realty Company, 219 Laclede 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
A GOOD PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISING MAN 

will be given a partnership in magazine advertising. 
No capital required. G. L. Carlson, Norfolk, Nebraska. F 
FREE—"INVESTING FOR PROFIT" MAGAZINE. 

Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine 
absolutely free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere, 
get this magazine—it is worth $10 per copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5.00 or more per month. Tells 
you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000. How to judge 
different classes’ of investments, the real power of your 
money. This magazine six months free if you write to- 
day. H. L. Barber, Publisher, R 427, 20 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—SPLEN- . 

did income assured right man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. АП we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your section to get into a 
big paying business without capital and become independ- 
ent for life. Write at once for full particulars. Address 
E. В. Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 
ue Company, L 494 Marden Building, Washington, 


I WANT A COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITY WITH 

a reputable medical business company. Can take 
charge of чек work if necessary. Experienced in 
both branches. Address, Business, Physician, 402 Peo- 
ple's Bank Bldg., Scranton, Ра. F 


MAIL DEALERS—WRITE FOR OUR 25 BIG 

Propositions. АП New—No Competition. Make 95c 
profit on every dollar order. А few Leaders sent Free! 
Complete Outfit, 10c. Mail Dealers Wholesale House, 
427 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leadin 
colleges. Academic, and Preparatory, Гб reae в 
Commercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation fer College, Teacher! and Civil 
Service Examinations, 

250 page Catalog free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 105, Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. Genung 
English 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on а сапое, All 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. We mako all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 
alog giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT СО,, 300 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN TO SELL GOODS 


Learn Character Reading and you 
have the key to buman hearts and human 
pocket-books. Write for particulars to 


V.G. Rocine, Business Expert and Character Interpreter 
Room 320, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. Illinois 


Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 


ture, and writing of the Short Story, taught by J. B 
Meu ana Editar Lippincott's Magaxine. rand 
hundred Home Study Courses under professors 
tn Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 356, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. ken wein 


On this Wonderfu 
You Аге the Only Judge 25356 ensine 


25.000 sati»fied users. Material and workmanship 
guaranteed for five years. 


Greatest Engine Bargain 
Ever Offered! 


Fewest moving parta of any prac- 
tical engine on the market, Nothing 
complicated or liable to get out 
of order. Only three moving parta. 
Extra long plastic white bronze bear- 
ings. Vanadium steel crankshaft, 
Adjustable steel connecting rod. All 
bearing surfaces ground. French 
£r fron castings. Water- proof 
anition system. tuns at any speed from trolling to racing. 


cranking. 
Reversible 
while in 
motion 


Perfectly * 
counters 
balanced. 

No vibration, 
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5 Years’ Absolute Guaranty 


Detroit Marine Engine 


} 30 Days’ Trial 25 iiy нейм, rotera i aed ато 
— will promptly refund all money paid ux. 


Demonstrator Agents wanted in every boat 
community. de wholesale price on fi 
outfit sold. Bin locylindor i Rc Doablecylin- 


der, 8.20 h. р. 4-cylinder, р. y 
before shipment. Oomes to complete 

with boat fittings and ready torun. Writoforfree 
catalog, testimonials and detalla of great- 
est protective guaranty ever of! le it- 
iser, Also 


able for any boat from canoe to cru 
railroad track car. All sizes in 

to ship. Write today for our 
demonstrator offer. 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
, MICH, 


1241 Jefferson Avenue, 
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SPECIAL OFFERS 


When Holman was running “Salesmanship” he got up a great set of books, in 
three volumes, which he called “The 125 Brain Power Manual.” Не sold it for 
$9.00. We have bound- this set in one volume, and with Two Dollars added for this 
згеше it’s All yours for Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. 


1..."The Business Philosopher” 
Look at | 2..."Salesmanship Magazine,” and | АЛ for 
This! 3..."The 125 Brain Power Manual” | 3.50 


(The two magazines being under one couer) 


This is about the loudest bid for a subscription ever made by a magazine—you will 
_ hear it and. heed it. I know. 


тһе Business Philosopher uk. 


Any two of the following books:. Men Who Sell Things, Tales of the Road. 
From Poverty to Power, Byways of Blessedness, All T ese Things Added or : 
Man Building Regular price $4.00 Special price $3. 
As a Man Thinketh | Regular price 2. ; |. Special price 
Gleams of Optimism Regular price 2. Special price 
Effective Speaking Regular price 3. „Special price 3. 
Education of the Will: .. .Regular price 3. Special price 
Ginger Talks Regular price 4. Special price 
600 Talking Points Regular price 6.00...... ... Special price 
For twelve months more with all copies of 1910, with the exception of January, 
bound in half morocco with your name in gold on the back of each volume 
Regular price 6.50 Special price 3.50 
Or we will bind your set for the next year and renew your subscription for 
twelve months at the same price 


10 Years Subscription to the Business Philosopher . 
Regular price $20.00 
Life Subscription to the Business Philosopher 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Libertyville, Illinois. | SPECIAL ORDER 


Please find enclosed $ ‚ for which please 
enter my subscription to “The Business Philosopher,” and send me (book) 


оао опорно eRe Aen ee Coenen En BSCE EO ооо ооо ооо оно оно ооо ооо ED ORES SOREN оь офор ооо ооо вьььфьфь 


(Name of book on above line) 


The Business Philosopher with The Backbone Monthly, regular price $3, Special price $2.40 
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Are You Just Drifting Along? 


nothing big ahead? And do you think your present 


| Re you just ‘роѓ a job” at “‘wages’’ with 


work is sufficient to develop you for a place higher up? 


Some men think the mere activ- 
ity of their daily work is all the 
training they need, but big men 
and high salaried positions are made 
of sterner stuff. 

The man who just drifts along, expecting 
his ‘“‘job’’ to furnish his success education, 
is not the one who will some day drive his 
own car, enjoy his own summer place or 
be a leader among men. 


Whatever your present work, 
you need outside help if you are 
looking forward to the $5,000— 
$10,000 propositions which are 
growing in number with the years. 

You must-know tbe laws, the short 
cuts, the swift currents that carry earnest, 
anxious men to the bigger things of life. 
One good way, that 50,000 ''live wires" 
have tried, is toward Sheldon. 


Success Currents Lead to Sheldon 


The Sheldon Courses in Salesmanship, 
Business Building and The Study of Human 
Nature are at once the most interesting, most fas- 
cinating, most helpful of all educational pursuits. 

And there is nothing just like the study of 
Sheldon in any other literature ever published. 

The Sheldon Courses are unique, wonder- 
fully broad and oricinal, and they will open for 
you new fields of thought that may make you 


а big man. 
EN 


о, ` 


The Sheldon 
School 


1252 Republic Building, 
Chicago 


The Sheldon Book and all the interesting 
literature that goes with it, are gladly sent to 
earnest men who are more than curious. If you 
are in that class, these books are for you. And 
the coupon below brings them. Why wait? 
Why not get in touch with success this very day? 


In writing, state age and present occupation. 


The Sheldon School, 1252 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
Please Moe me THE SHELDON BOOK and fuii 
particulars. 


Name 
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15000 Year 


For a*15 a week clerk 


Over the heads of the “passers-by” is the sign-post 
that points to Success for the man who looks. 1 have 
an offer to make to you—the alert, wide awake man 
who has no capital but his ambition and energy. 


Are you worth $15,000 a year to the busi. ess world? 
You may know that you are—and yet not see the way 
to prove it and to realize on your abilities, 


А few years ago I stood right where you are stand- 
ing now—equipped for bigger, more remunerative 
work than I had ever been able to get a chance to do. 


So I made my own opportunity—and my income 
IT grew from $15.00 a week to $15,000 а year. 
started with a chair and a kitchen table in a corner 
of my own home. Now I occupy a large suite of 
offices in the center of Detroit's business section, with 
& board of executive heads of departments, and a busy 
force of assistants. I have not put a dollar into this 
business except as I have used a part of my surplus 
earnings to enlarge my equipment and extend my 
operations, 


You are just as capable a man as Тат. With the 
benefit of my experience to guide you, your rise to a 
position of big income is made easy. J have met the 
obstacles and have cleared them out of the path to 
Business Success that lies before you. 


The stability of the commercial and industrial 
world depends upon the stability of Credits. The 
‚лап who can be a factor in the maintaining of credit 
relationships between sellers and buyers, is like the 
Keystone in an arch of masonry— the 
whole structure depends upon him. 


And any man upon whom the 
business world depends, is able to 
name his own compensation. 


Independence is the first thing to 
be gained when working to establish 
yourself where you will command 
your own destiny. 


SUCCESS 


Right at the start—I offer you independence—in- 
dependence from the irksomeness of uncongenial tasks 
— from the grind of being held to a desk by the clock, 
instead of being attracted to the desk by interest in 
your work—írom the risk of not having employ- 
ment—írom the direction of your efforts by another, 
instead of by yourself—independence from DEPEND- 
ENCE on some one else for the right to make a liv- 
ing. 

I offer you the unity to secure this independ- 
ence and all the и ни will gain through inde- 
pendence—the freedom to let your abilities work 
for you and for your own good fortune. 


Beginning just as I began, without capital, you can 
build up a prosperous business under your own man- 
agement and ownership in the commercial agency 
field. The merchants and manufacturers of your 
community wi!l come to look on you as one of the most 
important factors in the local business situation, and 
you can gradually extend your operations over as wide 
a territory as «eems advisable. You will be the mod- 
ern Commercial Agency manager—saving money for 
your clients, helping people to meet their obligations 
by your advice und encouragement, and increasing 
your income to an amount that may now look forever 
out of your reach. You can do all this through the 
mails —using the methods that I have proved success- 
fal, and that I will make clear and easy for you to 
follow, 


Will you let me tell you just what I can do for 
you? How you can make arrangements with me to 
become a master of the Commercial Agency business? 
Let me show what others have done with my help, 
I will show you how you can take advan of the 
biggest opportunity that faces you today—and how to 
turn it into big money for yourself. 


Your request will bring you full information at 
once. Write me—or clip this coupon and mail it to 
me immediately—for a quick start to your own big 
success in business. 


W. A. SHRYER, President, 


American Collection Service, 455 State St, Detroit, Mich. 


You may tell me the full details about the opp. «nity for me in the commercial agency business—how you have 


succeeded—how you have helped others to s. .««.ed—and how you can help me. 


I shall be interested in seeing 


photographs, sent free, showing how this business is conducted in many of the offices you have helped men establish. 


СНУ. € —— HÁT I ———— во жөө» 
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THE MAGAZINE OF OPTIMISM 


Send 25 cents for 12 month's 
subscription to 


Beach's Magazine 
OF BUSINESS 


A handsome monthly magazine for business men, office managers, 
book-keepers, accountants, credit men, advertising managers, etc. | he 
** man at the desk“ must haveit. Your money back if you do not like it. 

Beach's Magazine stands for the square deal in business. It is optim- 
istic in tone, believing in the inherent honesty of purpose of all mankind. 

Its aim is tu promote business efficiency; to create and build; to amuse, interest and instruct the 
tt man at the desk;"’ to assist the deserving young and the faithful old; and to fearlessly expose all 
that is corrupt in business practice whether public or private. 


E. H. BEACH, Publisher Detroit, Michigan 


Special Offer 


Lightning 
Addition 
and 

( her ki | 
Systems 


Full information and 
practical illustrations as to 
method, quickly acquired 
by any one, for adding 
groups of figures as 
easily as reading 
groups of words. 
Checking Systems include 
Reverse Posting, and Check 
Figures 9, 11, 13, 17. 

A copy of this book and 
a full year's sub-cription to 
“Beach's Magazine for 
only 25 cents. 

(Stamps accepted) 


A guaranteed remedy for 
transpositions and double 
slides in posting, ommis- 
sion, posting to wrong side 
of account, errors in ad- 
dition and subtraction, etc., 
ete, 

A copy of this book and 
a full year's subscription to 

“Beach's Magazine" for 
only 25 cents. 


(Stamps accepted) 


Special—Both Books and a full year's subscription to 
“Beach's Magazine" for only 35 cents. Money refunded if 


you are not pleased, 


BEACH'S 
THIRTY-FIVE 
RULES FOR 
LOCATING ERRORS 
IN TRIAL 
BALANCES, 


A Connecticut manufacturer writes:—‘‘Since taking three doses of your stuff the writer has 
been cured of insomnia and other ailments." 

A New York publisher writes:—'' You're doing a good work with the bright bundle of good, 
sound sense, winning ideas and business optimism you send us monthly, and I want to say ‘Bully 
for you, Beach, keep up the work.’ "" 

A Holyoke merchant writes:—-'' For Heaven's sake enter my name quick for Beach's Magazine 
of Business. Have just run across a copy, it beats any magazine at $2.00 per year.” 

A Brooklyn subscriber writes:—‘‘ I would not be without your magazine. It is "парру, amusing, 
newsy, progressive and ought to be in the hands of every ‘man behind the desk.’ I feel that many 
a knight of the pen must have found cheer and encouragement in its pages." 

A Cleveland manufacturer writes;— '*I have induced several of my friends to send you 'two-bits' 
for the biggest little magazine published. Now I hear tnem on every hand quoting from Beach. 
Keep up the good work." = 


FTTTTTTDPDPPPDDILLLL нони TEAR OFF HERE зеевава оном они но ннонононое 


Е. Н. BEACH, 63 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


I enclose 5 cents (stamps accepted) for which send me ''Beach's Magazine" one year, and 


one 
both 


premiums shown above. 
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Speed Talks 
For Advertising Men, Salesmen, Sales Managers 


New Advertising Possibilities — Of course you are looking 
for something new — something better — something that will 
bring you in closer touch with those you seek to reach. This 
book —''SPEED TALKS"— will tell you how it сап be done — it 
will give you new ideas in advertising. It actually upsets old 
advertising standards and creates new ones — it sounds the key- 
note of the advertising of the future. 


Speed Talks to Salesmen — No less forcible and convincing 
аге` the talks to salesmen in connection with. the advertising 
work — each supports the other and both make a combination 
that will withstand the assaults of the most captious critics. The 
book is as interesting as fiction, yet deals with the fundamentals of 
man building and business building — the young traveler starting 
` on his first trip or the old, stager can read it with equal profit. 


‚ Who Wrote it? — The book is written by Albert E. Lyons, 
vice-president and sales.manager of the Allen-Higgins Wall Paper 
Company, of Worcester, Massachusetts, one of the most progress- 
ive and successful concerris in its line of business in the country. 
Mr. Lyons is a progressive and an idealist with both feet fixed 
firmly on the ground, Мг. Sheldon has given the book his cordial 
endorsement — he has even written the introduction in which he 
tells what he thinks of it. This alone is sufficient recommendation. 


The book should be your pocket companion, 
Mr. Advertising Man and Mr. Sales Manager, 
until you thoroughly imbide its spirit — you should 
lose no time in putting it into the bands of every 
one of your salesmen — it will speed them ир. 


Price One Dollar, Postpaid 


-- Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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Ginger Up 
@ Make this year's sales beat last 
year's by fifty per cent. Get out 
after the orders feeling that you 
are going to get the signatures of 
all your prospects on the dotted 
line. Don't let them get away 
from you. 

@ Let Ginger Talks show you how 
and help you to get every order. 
Get the word to word Ginger 
Talks which built up the sales of 
the №. C. R. to two millions a 
month. 'Think of that! Get the 
coaching, the selling talks and 
arguments, the letters of enthusi- 
asm to those 1,000 salesmen who 
built up the sales of the N. C. R. 
@ Fill out the coupon below and 
mail it today. 

@ Ginger Talks are a complete 
text-book of instruction and point- 
ers on the art of selling goods. 
They simplify the whole of practi- 
cal salesmanship; make clear with 
wonderful illustrations and exact 
explanations how to’ make ap- 
proaches, how to secure attention, 
how to create desire, how to stim- 
ulate the immediate action and 
walk out with the order. They tell 
the salesman how to turn enmity 
into friendship, cold indifference 
into eager interest, casual inquiries 
into actual buyers, actual buyers 
into permanent customers. hey 
touch on a thousand salesmen's 
difficulties and perplexities and 
show a way out of each one. 


SEND YOUR GINGER 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Ill. 

I am enclosing Two Dollars, Send me 
a copy of Holman’s “Ginger Talks.” 


(You can enclose $3.50 and receive a copy 
of Ginger Talks and The Business 
Philosopher for one year.) 


D Google 


Just a Touch with the Little 
Finger Operates the 

Capital Shift 
ofthe — . 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


(ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT) 


Reason; The carriage is never lifted to 
write capitals—can't be lifted. This 
makes an immense difference particular- 
ly with a wide carriage typewriter, where 
the carriage alone weighs several pounds. 


In addition, a radically improved shift 
mechanism superior to anything you have 
seen; declared by operators scarcely heavier 
than ordinary key-touch—locks positively, 
at will, for all capitals. 


Think of it, operators! Any width machine 
up to the widest, operated with greater 
ease than your ordinary correspondence 
typewriter. Мо strained or tired hands 
from heavy shifting. Every advantage of 
the compact single keyboard without one 
drawback. You should know about it. 


Write to-day for the descriptive book. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. U.S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa 
19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 
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The Big - Three 


If These Won't Help 1S Get Business, Nothing Will 
“The Inland Storekeeper” 


This magazine is the best monthly magazine published for merchants 
of all kinds. Itis filled every time with good ideas about developing trade. 
Frank Farrington edits it and sees that it is devoted to practical suggestions 
rather than theories and opinions. It shows you hów to dress windows, 
with pictures of plenty of easy window trims. It gives you new ideas оп 
all departments of store management. It has a department to which you 
can write for information on any subject. It has made the biggest kind 
of a hit with its subscribers and is worth ten dollars a year to any store- 
keeper. The price is $2.00 per year. Sample copies, 20 cents. 


*Retail Advertising— Complete" 

When this book by Frank Farrington was published last year we 
looked for a big sale, but we were not prepared for any such reception as 
it has had. It has turned out to be the most valuable thing of the kind ever 
offered to the retail trade. It is already a standard on store advertising for . 


the average store. It is as good as an advertising manager for a small 
store. 12mo, cloth. 272 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 


*Store Management— Complete" 


` А new book just out, by Frank Farrington. It covers store managing 
like a blanket. There is no part of the running of a store that is not well 
handled, and handled in a way that enables you to tell just what the writer 
means. [t is store management simplified. If you want to run your store 
to do more business, to make more profit, to cause less trouble and worry, 
you can't do better than buy this book. We do not hesitate to say that it 
is the very best thing that Mr. Farrington has ever written. It is uniform 
in size and style with “Retail Advertising—Complete" and well illustrated. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


The three postpaid for $3.00. And 
your money back if you are not en- 
_tirely satisfied with your investment 


THE BACKBONE SOCIETY 


ROCKEFELLER, ILLINOIS 
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Brief Synopsis 


Part One 
DMINISTRATIVE and in- 


dustrial organization; place 
of business engineer; plant ar- 
rangement; factory and office 
plans. Purchasing and stores 
department; catalog filing; 
requisitions; stores records. Ad- 
vertising and sales organization; 
periodical, street car and outdoor 
advertising; mail order branch; 
salesmanship; follow-up systems. 
Credit organization; financial 
statements; credit information; 
collection letters; collection sys- 
tems. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER © 


cessful business 


management; the - 


executive of today 
gets results by com- 
bining organiza- 
tion and modern 
methods. The 
methods used by 


the managers of .| 


America's greatest 
enterprises are de- 
scribed in 


Business 
Management 
The principles of 


organization, and 
how to apply them 


ORGANIZATION 


is the secret of suc- 


Brief Synopsis 


Part Two 


ILLING and order recording ; 

condensed and unit billing; 
blanket invoices; ^ department 
store billing. Shipping depart- 
ment; rates and routes; filling 
orders; export shipping; claims; 
retail. deliveries. Correspondence 
and filing; form paragraphs; 
stenographic division; filing sys- 
tems; indexing. Business sta- 
tistics; sales costs; expense dis- 
tribution; administrative costs; 
mailing cost; mailing room 
methods and machinery; check- 
ing the postage account. 


in large or small concerns; the functions of all depart- 
ments, and how to conduct them to secure results; how to 
make use of every modern plan and system, is told in these 
volumes. Every practical plan that willreducecosts, increase 
efficiency, and give a firmer grasp of business is described 
and illustrated by examples taken from actual practice. 


Price, Delivered to You, $2.00 
Per Volume, $4.00 for the Set 


Taylor Book Store, Rockefeller, Illinois: 
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A CLEAN TOWEL IS A 
SAN-KNIT-ARY TOWEL 


r | АНЕ particular man wants to wash himself clean, and then 
dry himself clean. He does not want a towel which 
even gives out a suspicious odor of having been already 

used. He does not want a towel which always leaves that tell-tale 

piece of lint. He wants a towel for his home or his office which 
dries out quickly and sweet, a towel which absorbs all the water 
and at the same time produces that delightful tingling to the skin. 


SAN-KNIT-aRv Towels are different from any others made. 
Different, because they are" protected by patents. Different, be- 
cause they cost more to make—though not more to buy. Different 
because when once tried, they are declared by those who already 
know, to be better than any Turkish or other kind of towel made. 


SAN-KNIT-ARv Towels are distinctly new. They are knitted, not 
woven.. They are easily washed. Never need ironing. Never 
become stale or sour, no matter how long in use. Being thoroughly 
aseptic, they retain no odors. Sold only in germ-proof packets; 
never in bulk. Ready for use without first washing, as they are 
free from starch or sizing. What more need be said? 


If you are not already using them, send Purdue miti: ВО 
us your name and $1.00, and we will (o Bary, дош = d В 
send you, all charges prepaid: еек" Шы, 
One Heavy Bath Towel. large size; 
One Heavy Bath Towel, medium size; 


'Two Face Towels and a Wash Cloth. 
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Use them one week, and if you are not thoroughly satisfied, you may 
return them and we will promptly and cheerfullyrefund your money. 


SAN-KNIT-ARY TEXTILE MILLS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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How to Get a Better Job 


@ Tells how the man or woman without “pull” can get a better 


position than he or she now occupies. 


It gives the exact methods 


used by nineteen successful men and women in various branches of 
business to get and hold high-salaried positions. 

@ Every method of job-getting known to the business world is 
detailed in this book; many of these methods the average man has 


never heard of. 


What This Book Tells 


How to locate well-paid positions that 
are not advertised—how to convince an 
employer that you are the man for the 
job—how to overcome an employer's 
objection that you have “insufficient ex- 
perience.” How to make a letter of 
application command an interview. How 

to advance in your present position— 
_ how to get a raise without asking for it. 
How to deal with employment agencies 
—how to detect “bluffing” employers. 
How to quickly pick up the points of a 
new  business—how ап inexperienced 
man can convince an employer that he 
knows all about his business. How to 
get a tryout. How and why great men 
succeed—how you can follow their ex- 
ample, and so on. 


What This Book Tells 


In this book are written the methods 
used by a twenty-five year old boy to get 
a $12,000.00 a year position as adver- 
tising manager; of a "down-and-out" 
man to get a well-paid position as sales- 


` man; of an inexperienced stenographer 


to land a $20.00 a week job; of a ste- 
nographer to obtain a position as private 
secretary; of a store clerk to rise to 


.branch manager, and so on. 


You can get this remarkable book 
with a year's subscription to the 


American Salesman 


It is edited by one of the ablest 
writer-salesmen in the country and is as 
valuable to the experienced man as it is 
to the beginner. | 


'The regular subscription price of the AMERICAN SALESMAN is 
$1. Send us a dollar now and by return mail we'll send you a copy of 
“HOW TO GET A BETTER JOB. "the current issue of the AMER- 
ICAN SALESMAN, and a copy each month for the next eleven 
months. This offer is limited. Send your dollar now before it is too late. 


The American Salesman 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
Monthly—One Dollar a Year 


A Monthly Magazine full of ideas. 
respondence course. 
counter or on the road. 
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A year’s reading will be equal in value to a cor- 
The companion of every ambitious salesman behind the 
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Next Time You Order Business Stationery 


Look up a printer or lithographer in 
your locality who can furnish you 


CONSTRUCTION 


BEST AT THE PRICE 


MADE WITH 


IN WHITE AND ENVELOPES 
SIX COLORS TO MATCH 


Or, a postal card, if addressed to us giving your firm name and address, 

will bring you postage paid free of charge our portfolio of twenty-eight 

handsome specimen letterheads, : printed, lithographed and engraved, 

showing the various finishes, thicknesses and colors of Construction 

Bond, with envelopes to match, and the names of responsible printers 

and lithographers in your vicinity who will be glad to supply you. 
Write us now if you want 


ex. Impressive Stationery 
E at a Usable Price 


Not every manufucturing stationer: can 
supply business stationery on Construction 
Bond. It is sold only direct to responsible 
printers and lithographers in quantities of 
500 pounds or more at a time, while other 
fine papers are sold through jobbers, a ream 
. or more at а time to any printer who will 
buy them. The saving in our. method of 
distribution comes off the price you pay 
29 for stationery —if you secure Construction 
sone cis cal ie Bond. Write us now for the names of 
Why" booklet. those who can supply it. - 


W. E. Wroe & Co., 1004 S. аан Boulevard, Chicago 
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Finest Quality Business Cards 
500 for 81.35 —1,000 for $2 


Postpaid : Samples Free on Request 


WRITE TODAY 


THE PUBLISHERS’ PRESS 


638 Federal Street * Chicago, Illinois 


AEN и 3TAVIAS 
LA Ih. 
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$7522 a month he ei 4200 22a month up 


g bad debts is a science. 


Collecti 


The i 
We have s > ‘hand Ireds of men on highly successful careers by teaching ү Collection Service Со. 
them the same secrets wd Босса bad debts which we so successfully em- в сера without charge 
loy in our own Collection Busines в “Pointers on the Collection 
ployment is uncongenia al, if you see nothing ahead but years of drudgery and з — and full informa 
\ Jeclare ye independence—start а Ce tion Business of your own. It is в 920. 
requires no « ipi its fi it he ty, has b "t noe ompetition. Our first lessons en- т 
n busines il' course gives you comp plete mastery of it. We refer cus- ~ seesewsesessaseseneseeneeeeee 


ОО 


Write for “Pointers on the Collection Business” and names of some of our successful students. 1 
THE AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 364 State St., Detroit, Mich. еее tnm 
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Magnificen | 
ES em f 5 Complete nt Steel La unch +55 
: § 18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. All launches tested and fitted with 


Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simpiest engine made—starta 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parte—anyonecan ran it. The Safe unch-—abso- 
lately non-sinkable—noeds no boathouse Ail boats fitted with air-tight compartments--can- 
not sink, leak or rust Wo are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed steel boats, Orders filled the day ther are received Boats shipped to сүт 
partof tho world Free Catalog. Steel Rowbonts«, 820, 

MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO.. 124] Jetforeon Avenue, Detroit, Mich., О. S. 4» 


I WILL MAKE YOU] 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 

today. No matter where you live or what 
oar 0000 tion, I will teach you the 

в! 


CIVIL SERVICE COURSES 


By Ewart, Field, and Morrison of the Boston 
Public Schools. 

Why don't yoo work for Uncle Sam! Thousands 
appointed to good positions every year. 

We prepare for the examinations. New фей. Best 
of personal coaching. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
IDept. 599, Springfield, Mass. 


ess by mail; appoint you 8 1 


Mr. Field 


Unusual opportunity for рез without 
урт Book and full particulars Pres: 
Write oe 9 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


115 Mard Buildin 
D, R. Marden, Prest. Washington. DeO s 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare for 
Certificates of every grade. Special courses in Peda- 
gogy, Psychology, Primary Methods and Kindergarten. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 

Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 


Rowboat*#20= 
К MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 
Can ship in any quantity, Need No Boat 


House, Never Leak, Rust, Check, Crack or 
Rot. Absolutely safe. Kvery boat has water-tight 


i = WA 


colleges. 250 catalog free. Write today. taink, 20 diff. t desi. 
Dr. Campbell ` THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Более Agee Wanted In’ Every OSAS GANI 
Principal Dept. 78, Springfield, Mass. 


Write TODAY for FREE Ilustrated Catalog and Special Factory Prices. 


Co., 300 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


| Backhand with Ginger Talks 
at Two Dollars— 


HERE is an offer that you cannot possibly afford to pass by. Ginger Talks, 
which you will find advertised elsewhere in this magazine at Two Dollars 
per volume will be given with the Backbone Monthly, which is One Dollar 
yearly, for just Two Dollars. 

Think of that; you get that great book by Holman which has increased the 
selling powers of many salesmen over 100% and Backbone, the magazine of right 


reading for Two Dollars. 

If you don’t know Backbone a post card will bring you a sample copy and 
if you don’t know Ginger Talks ask for acircular. This offer will hold good for 
but a short time so you will want to fill out the coupon below today and mail it 
with your remittance. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Backbone Society, Aurora, Illinois — Here is my Two Dollars. Send along that Ginger 
Talk book and enter my subscription to the Backbone Monthly for twelve months. 
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$2,000 to $3,000 a Year in 
Vacuum Cleaning Business 


STEADY, sure, permanent income 

of from $2,000 to $3,000 a year 

is easily and quickly established in cities 
from 5,000 up, with the Aero Vacuum 
Cleaning Power Wagon. Running ex- 
penses are small and profits remarkably 
big. Safer, more profitable than any 
other line of staple investment. Makes 
money from the day wagon arrives. 
$1,000 starts you. The Aero Power 
Wagons are standard—established by. 
years of test. The only apparatus of 
enough power to do effective commer- 
cial cleaning. Send for wagon catalog. 
Largest builders in the world of 
Built-into-the-house Vacuum. Cleaning 
Systems. Send for “Stationary Plant” 


' catalog, stating kind and size of building. 


American Air Cleaning Company 


Trouble 


If you had taken or given a 
receipt in transactions so that 
you had a permanent record 


One of our customers writes: “In all our 
years of hospital and office experience we 
have never found anything in the receipt 
book line that was in the class of the splen- 
did duplicate book you get out.” : 
Another says: “We enclose herewith ‘money 
order for $1 to cover your invoice. We 
thank you for this shipment as we feel that 
this is the best receipt. book that we have 
ever used." 


The Simplex Duplicating Receipt Book, 
price $1 postpaid, four receipts to a page, per- 
forated to tear out. A small size for pocket, 
one receipt to a page, 25 cents. Send $1 
and the book will be mailed by return. 


National Office ‘Supply Company 
ZION CITY, ILLINOIS 
The Square Deal House 


Agents wanted to handle our line of office su 


“It WouldHaveSaved You 


pplies 
268 Sycamore Street, . Milwaukee, Wisconsin on commission. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A Business Asset 


The ability to speak and write English correctly is a business asset of no mean importance. 
Yet how rare it is! You, Mr. Salesman or Mr. Business Man need this ability and it can easily 
be acquired. There is a fascinating way to 


Polish Up Your English 


It is by reading, “Correct ENGLIsH—How to Use It,” a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the use of correct English. It will pay you to get in touch with this unique magazine, 
as it is the only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


Partial List of Contents—Shall and Will; Should and Would; How to Use Them; Correct 
English in the Home; Correct English in the School; What to Say and What Not to Say; Course 
in Grammar; Letter Writing and Punctuation; Business English for the Business Man; Com- 
pound Words; How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you prefer to see a copy before 


ubscribing— 
аа Send Only 10 Cents 


for a copy of the current issue. You will never regret it. So if you are interested in your own 
welfare, do this now before you turn another page. But better still, use the Coupon TO-DAY. 


Correct English Publishing Company ... 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


eseaenpeanuecsuunsesesenaenzesasasaasses CUT OFF HERE азетэтетәша@ в @ шшш шаш юш @ аш шю эю оо оз эше 


CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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"Every Royal Sold Sells Another" 


What does this mean? It means that Royal users are SATISFIED 
USERS; that they are glad to RECOMMEND the Royal Standard 
Typewriter to their acquaintances, and that the recommendation of a 
Royal user does much to influence the sale of other Royals. 


AND REMEMBER THIS: 


The friend who recommends the Royal Standard Typewriter to you 
is doing you a REAL FAVOR. He is not only helping you to SAVE a 
considerable sum of MONEY but is giving you the opportunity to have 
GENUINE TYPEWRITER SATISFACTION. You will be glad to 


pass along the favor when YOU have become the owner of a 


TYPEWRITER 


i ROYAL Г 3 
c RE ii 
Simple $65 Ex Ж Visible 


(ui iy ШО € = 1 Wri 
ion rm m i 


Strong 

Quiet Heavy 
Portable Manifolder 
Light Right Priced 
Running Guaranteed 
Standard is = {2 Reliable 
Keyboard | ROYAL = Z “On the Job” 


TYPEWR эы =з 

т мм 

N — 
еа YORK, U.C OMPANY xd R 2 
_ à і LI 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Room 57, Royal Typewriter Building, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Dealers the World Over 
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Some Good Books 


T IS always a pleasure to call attention to good books. Here are some standard 
works that have been published at an expense of many thousands of dollars 
expressly for home reading and study. They are all works of great merit. If you 

are interested in the subjects treated you cannot afford to be without them. There 
are no other books in print from which you can so readily get just the special help that 


you desire and need. 


A Clvil Service Manual— Three Volumes, 
with Maps, by Ewart, Field and Morrison 
of the Boston Public Schools. Volume I. 
Arithmetic, Elements of Accounts, and Test 
Problems. Volume IL, Plain Copy, Rough 
Draft, Punctuation, Dictation, Penmanship, 
Composition, Stenography and Typewriting 
Exercises, Comparison of Addresses, Letter 
Writing, Report Writing, Copying and Cor- 
recting Manuscript. Volume IIL, Geography, 
Civil Government, Spelling and Trial Exam- 
inations. Published for the express purpose 
of meeting the demands of Civil Service Ex- 
aminations. Adopted by over six hundred 
business colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s, public even- 
ing schools, correspondence’ schools, etc. 
Handy pocket size. Many attractive features. 
Cloth. Per volume, $1.00. Per set, $2.50. 


The Principles of American Law—By 
William Raimond Baird of the New York 
Bar. A clear, concise, comprehensive, read- 
able summary of the well-defined principles 
of law. An invaluable aid to business men 
who wish to understand their legal rights and 


obligations in all business transactions, 'The ` 


best elementary treatise available for young 
men looking forward to the law as a profes- 
sion. Two volumes, 1,000 pages. . Neatly 
and durably bound in legal buckram. Per 
volume, $2.00. Per set, $3.50. 


Agriculture —A Practical Treatise т 
Three Volumes, by Dr. William: P. Brooks, 
Director Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Volume I, Soils, formation, 
physical and chemical characteristics and 
methods of improvement, including tillage, 
drainage and irrigation. Volume IL, Ma- 
nures, fertilizers and farm crops, including 
green manuring and crop rotation. Volume 
Ш. Animal Husbandry, including the breeds 
of live stock, the general principles of breed- 


ing, feeding animals; including discussion of ` 


ensilage, dairy management on the farm, and 
poultry farming. Conceded to be the best 
series of books on general farming on the 
market at the present time. A very full index 


referring to over fifteen hundred separate. 


topics adds greatly to the value of the books 


for reference purposes. Copiously illustrated. 


‘Approximately 1,000 large octavo pages. 


Cloth. Per set, $3.50. 


Farm Accountingand Business Methods 
—By John A. Bexell, A. M., Dean School of 
Commerce, Oregon Agricultural College. А 
text-book on the business side of farming. 
Gives training im business methods that can 
and ought to be employed on every farm in 
the land. А binder of ruled and printed 
forms has been provided for the exercises 
and these forms are also suitable for actual 
bookkeeping on the farm. Fhey contain many 
new and labor-saving devices conforming to 
the best modern business practice. 160 pages. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.25. Complete Outfit, 


Per volume, $1.25. 


- including Text-book, Binder, and Forms, 


$3.00. | 
First Lessons In Finance—A treatise on 


' funds and their uses, by Frederick A. Cleve- 
‘land, Ph. D., formerly of the Wharton School 
of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania ; 


recently appointed by President Taft to take 
full charge of the President's inquiry into 
Government. expenditures. “An extremely 
helpful book for young business men, de- 
scribing the methods, instruments, and institu- 
tions employed in modern financial transac- 
tions. 300 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 


` Location, Organization and Manage- 
ment of American Industry— By Edwin 
Sherwood Meade, Ph. D., of the Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Pennayl- 
vania. A book intended to familiarize the reader 
with the principal facts of our industrial and 
commercial life. 235 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 


One Hundred Writing Lessons—By H. 
Flickinger. 

“In the production of this set of Copies 
the author reaches the acme of perfection in 
artistic effort as well as in accuracy of form. 
Every lover of the beautiful in penmanship 
should have a copy of this compendium from 
which to draw inspiration and study grace, 
harmony, and beauty in the use of lines."— 
From the American Penman. Brief illustra- 
tions accompany the copy slips. Price $1.00. 


Prices are for books sent postpaid. 250 page home study catalogue free 
The Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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If you want to enlarge your 
arm, you exercise it. The 
same with your mind 


The man whose memory 
plays tricks 


The strong man who stam- 
mered and sucked air and 
gurgled ice water and forgot 


еее 


OR some long time I have been promising myself to write up my good 
F sies Mr. Henry Dickson of Chicane, and I have not forgotten. Mr. 

Dickson is teaching a Science or System, whichever you choose to call it, 
which I believe is of more importance than the entire curriculum of your 
modern college. ‘ 

MR. DICKSON teaches Memory. 

Memory is necessary to all achievement. 

I know a man who is fifty-five years old. He is a graduate of three colleges. 
But this man is neither bright, interesting, learned nor profound. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CANNOT REMEMBER. Without his notes 
and his reference literature, he is helpless. 

His mind is a sieve through which sinks to nowhere the stuff that he pours 
in at the top. 

em xm x 


EDUCATION is only what you remember. 

Every little while in business I come across a man who has a TRAINED 
MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

He is the general manager of a great corporation in a Western city. Не 
never misses a face. If he sees you once that's enough. The next time he'll 
call you by name, inquire about the folks at home. 

e told me how he did it. He told me that he studied memory-traini 
with Prof. Dickson of Chicago. Also, he said a lot of nice things about Pro 
Dickson, that I hesitate to write down here lest my good friend Dickson object. 


This Dickson System of Memory. Training is very simple. If you want to 

e-— your arm you exercise it. e same with your mind. 

ou must put your brain through a few easy exercises regularly to 
discover its capacity. You will be surprised, when you go about it the right 
way, to know how quickly it responds to you. 

'To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I especially recommend 
that you write to Prof. Dickson to send you his literature. It will cost you 
nothing, and if his credentials and recommendations and the facts he sets forth 
do not convince you, уси are not to be convinced. 

You do not know wuen you will be called to stand on your feet and tell 


what you know; then and there a trained memory would help you, 


You've sympathized with the little girl who stuttered her “piece.” But 
've wept for the strong man who stammered and sucked air and gurgled 
ice water and forgot, and sat down in the kindly silence. In the child it was 
embarrassment, but in the adult it was a bad memory. 
. Write and ask Prof. Dickson to tell you how he trains the memory. 


TO How to Get a FREE Copy ot This Book 


De luxe edition hand. 
somely ПЕ зо, 
richly bound. Is exactly 
suited to meettheneeds 
of the man or woman 


who desires to be a suc- 
Gesaful public ; 


Send me free Booklet ' How to Remember," also 
fall pertioujere how to obtain а free copy of 


О ^ 
The price of this 1911 n's How to Speak ia Public. 


luxe MM $2.00. Name 


within ten 


RYSTALIZE 
your good im- 
pulses into action 
whilethey are hot— 
when they are cool 
it will be too late. 
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Gleams of Optimism 


ing " Letters for You Sir!" in former num- 
| bers of The Business Philosopher, has had 
such a sale that we were obliged to have a second 
edition printed. In the second edition there are 
more good letters which have been received since 
last year. 


T little book advertised under the head- 


@ These additional letters will tell you many new 
things— intimate things about People and Trips 
and Nature and Happiness. 


@ You will like this book of letters - good 
friends— perhaps they will have the same messages 
for you that they had for those who originally 
received them. Those people who have copies 
of this little book have written in to us to thank 
us for the opportunity we gave them to read all 
those good thoughts. 


@ The price of the new edition will be just the 
same as the first— Fifty Cents to those good folks 
who send their money with the order. Or send 
Two Dollars and we will enter your name for a 
year's subscription to The Business Philosopher 
and send you a copy of the book free. The regular 
price of the magazine is alone Two Dollars. 


Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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How to Handle Men 


Think a moment. 


Can you name one occupation, trade, business, or profession i in which 
knowledge of human nature and how to handle men is not an important 
factor in success ? 


Can you name one great, successful man, in any kind of work, who 
does not owe a large part of his success to his ability to handle men? 


Can you, then, name any study more important to every seeker for 
success than the study of the Science of Character Analysis? 


Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 


is today recognized by the business world as the formulator and foremost 
teacher of this science. 


The magazine, Human Life, in its issue for February, 1911, said: 


"She is the formulator of the Science of Character Analysis. Not only is 
she the formulator of this science, but she practices it. And that means that 
she can read human beings as a critic can read and judge a book, as a 
botanist analyzes a plant, as a chemist analyzes a chemical compound. She 
can dissect the character and quality of a man with the same skill and the 
same certainty as a master surgeon in dissecting the body. And all the time 
she gives the reasons why." 


Dr. Blackford has written six articles on the Science of Character . 


Analysis for THE BusiNEss PHILOSOPHER. They appeared in the issues 
for November and December, 1910, and January, February, March, and 
April, 1911. Beginning with the September issue for 1911, she will 
complete the series of twelve: She is now on a tour of the world, doing 
research work among different races of men, for the benefit of the science. 
Some of the results of her work will appear in her future articles in this 


‘While They Last 


In order that you may get all the numbers containing Dr. Blackford’s 
articles, we will send the six back numbers and enter your subscription for 
12 more numbers for $2.40. As we have only a few copies of the back 
numbers left you will want to take immediate action. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Ш. 
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THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Free for Six Months 


Offer. 


How Small Investors Have Made 
Stupendous Fortunes 


You know and I know tbat small investors bave made stupendous 
fortunes— men who, guided by judgment and courage, have placed their 
funds direct Into creative enterprises at their inception and thus reaped 
full benefit of the earning power of money. Today opportunity on 
bended knee is entreating the small investor to accept her favors—and 
those who heed the insistent call are achieving fortanes. 

My magazine explains the rules by which small investors bave made 
wise and profitable investments—how $100 grows into $2,200—the 
actual possibility of intelligent investment. 


Learn the REAL EARNING POWER 
of Your Money 


The real earning payer of your money is not the paltry 3% to 5% paid 
by banks or corporations wbo have their future behind instead of in 
front of them. 

"Investing for Profit" reveals the enormous profits bankers make, 
and shows how one can make tbe same profit —it demonstrates the real 
eaming power of your money—the knowledge that бпапсіегв and 
bankers hide from the masses—it explains HOW small investors are 
making big fortunes and WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information is yours—it Is free six 
montbs for the asking. 


How to Determine the Value of 
Different Investments 


There are tbousands of salatied people to-day who have a small sum 
laid aside ot who can invest а small amount each month—but wbo 
realize that they do not know how to determine the value of the differ- 
ent classes of investments that are offered to them daily, This condition 
bas created a demand Jor a publication or institution whose exptess 
object is to help direct and guide the small investor, ‘Investing for 
Profit” is the result of a pressing need and will be worth bundteds— 
even thousands of dollars to you. 


MY MAGAZINE 


"Investing for Profit" 


Е YOU will send me your name and 
address I will mail you this wonder- 
ful magazine absolutely free for six 
months—Special Trial Introductory 
Each copy is worth $10.00 to 
$100.00 to you. 

Wait till you see it is a good thing, 
but don't wait till everyone sees it—you 
will then be too late. One good invest- 
ment is worth a lifetime of labor. 


If You Can Save $5.00 a Month 
or More 


Investing for Profit” is for the man who intends to Invest any money, 
however small, or who can save $5 or more per month— but who has 
not as yet learned the art of investing for profit. 

Read what Russell Sage, one of the most successful financiers of his 
day, said in regard to investments. 

“There is a common fallacy that, while for legal advice, we go to 
lawyers, and for medical advice we gotophysicians, and fo: the construc- 
tion of a great work, to engineers—financing is everybody's business. 
As a matter of fact, it is the most profound and complicated of them all. 

Don't invest a dollar in anything anywbere until you have at least 
read one copy of my really wonderfal magazine. 


Mail Coupon Today for Free Financial 
Advice and Magazine 


There are absolutely no strings to my Six Monihs' Free Trial intro- 
ductory offer. I will do exactly what 1 say. И you will send me your 
name and address on the attached coupon 1 will send you absolutely 
without charge, for six mooths, my magazine—"' Investing for Profit," 
then you are to decide whether or not you care to continue to subscribe 
and want free advice on financial matters. 

Surely this is a fair, square, liberal offer—so sign and mail the coupon 
now—before you turn this page. 


H.L. Barber, 20-M, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


H. L. Barber, 20-M, Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, absolutely free of charge, “Investing for Profit” 
Later on 1 may want some advice on investments, 


for six months. 


Name 


Street 


City |. ..— єй = 
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30 Editions Since Publication 


It is Only Once in a Decade, not 
Oftener, that a Really Great 


Book is Written—this is One 


We want you to read Jules Payot's ‘EDUCATION OF THE WILL,” 


because it is a great book. No matter what your present position in life 


may be, this book will help you to greater achievement—greater success. 


If after reading ‘“The Education of the Will” you tell 


us that you have not been benefited, have not been 
inspired to higher, nobler thoughts, have not been 
clearly directed to a better standard of life, send the 
book back to us and we will refund the purchase 


price paid by you. 


The author, one of the foremost edu- 
cators of France, proves that character 
is not wholly a matter of birth or 
heredity, but that through the education 
of the will, character can be formed 
and developed to the highest degree. 


All that is necessary is that one pos- 


sesses the desire for mental superiority. 

No matter how richly endowed you 
may be mentally you can only go as far 
as your will will carry you. 

If you follow the suggestions in this 
book you can secure mastery of your 
will, and that means not only spiritual 
but worldly supremacy, because your 


will is the force that drives and directs 
your faculties; the higher its develop- 
ment, the more profitably you may capi- 
talixe your talents. 

While the author's thesis is based upon 
the soundest laws of psychology, the 
book is written in plain, frank language, 
unclouded by abstruse scientific terms, 
and it is easily understood by the ordi- 
nary reader. 


Every father and mother should insist 
that their children, from seventeen years 
of age upward, read this book not only 
once but several times. 


CAUTION —Be sure that it is Payot's book that 
you buy as there is another book with the 
same title, but which has no relation to this. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL, by Jules Payot, Litt, D , Ph. D., trans- 
lated from the French by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Professor Clinical Psychiatry, 
Fordham University, New York, 12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50; post-paid, $1.60. 


Sheldon University Press, Area P. O., Rockefeller, Ш. | 
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Ring the Bell Every Time 


WHAT is it worth to you to be able to ring the bell every time 

you strike for a customer's order? What is it worth to you to be 
able, when he puts forth an objection, to knock that objection sky 
high with the irresistible force of a selling argument that has been 
tried and proven by the best salesmen of the best concerns in the 
world—concerns whose names are household words by reason of the 
enormous sales these very selling arguments have brought them? 


What is it Worth to You: Every Page Coinable 


—To know in advance the per Into Money 
objections your prospect will : 


make and the best answer to 
each that has ever yet been dis- 
covered. 


—To have a number of an- 
swers (in some cases as many 
as twenty to thirty) to cach 
objection—all ^ irresistible—600 
irresistible selling arguments? 


— То know that every one of 
these arguments has been 
evolved by years of hard ex- 
perience—improved and made 
stronger by constant successful 
use? 


—To know that many of 
these arguments cost thousands 
of dollars in experience before 
they were discovered and per- 
fected—and that many of them 
have sold millions of dollars 
worth of goods? 


A chemical formula writ- 
ten on the back of an en- 
velope may be worth a for- 
tune; a few figures giving 
the combination to a safe 
may unlock a door with 
millions behind it. Every 
page of this book contains 
a selling formula that $ou 
can coin into ready money. 
Every one of these 600 ir- 
resistible arguments opens a 
door that will lead you to 
more sales and more com- 
missions. You could well 
pay, if you had to, a ртееп- 
back for every page of this 
book; but the cost to you is 
slight. 


: A —Can you afford to pay one-half cent for an argument 
Sign This Coupon that has sold thousands of dollars worth of goods—an 
argument whose discovery cost hundreds or even thousands of dollars in time and experience and 
actual money of star salesmen and great concerns. 

—An argument that will surely close sales for you—that may clear you a hundred dollars in 
commissions the first day you use it, and hundreds or even thousands of dollars as you use it 
over and over again, throughout the entire year and for years to come. 

Can you afford to pay one-half cent for what is worth anywhere from $10.00 to $1,000.00 in 
actual money-making power to you? 


Then Sign This Coupon and Mail Today: 


Tue SHELDON University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 


Enclosed please find $4.00 for your Two Big Volumes of Six Hundred Talking Points 
and Selling Arguments. 
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On the Front Porch 


Where We Talk Things Over 


the second time, a little book 
written by Gertrude Capen Whit- 
ney. 

Its’ title is, "I Choose.” 

There is much in this simple little 
tale, I confess, that I do not fully un- 
derstand, Of that I shall not talk to 
you here. If you are interested, 
after reading what I shall have to 
say, send for the book. It is pub- 
lished by Sherman, French & Com- 
pany, of Boston. 

But there is enough in Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s story that I do understand, and 
that has been an inspiration to me, 


І HAVE just finished reading, for 


as well as a commonsense, practical. 


help in the everyday affairs of life 
and business. 

These things I wish to pass on to 
you, as well as I can in the space at 
my disposal. 

. "| СноозЕ” is the story of Mary 
Ellen, a servant girl in the home of a 
wealthy, thoughtless family. 

The girl's father had been a physi- 
cian, a man of great learning, but not 
endowed with a тіпа practical 
enough to turn his scholarship to 
commercial. account. She had had 
some early advantages, but had left 
school at sixteen to go to work, be- 
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cause of her father's death and the 
need of earning her own living. 

The story opens with Mary Ellen 
bitter and desperate, slovenly in ap- 
pearance, weary of mind and body, 
and careless of the sordid little 
servants’ room that had been as- 
signed to her in the seaside residence 
of her employers. 

You have often been in stores, fac- 
tories, and offices that reflected the 
same state of mind that Mary Ellen's 
room does at the beginning of this 
narrative. Remember this in looking 
for the bearing of this story on busi- 
ness affairs. 

You have also seen homes simi- 
larly afflicted. The disease saps the 
beauty and vitality of all human life, 
when once it has been permitted to 
attack the mind. Mark that—+the 
mind. | 

But the story itself will make that 


‘ point clear. 


CALLED Нот this uninviting 
room, where she had gone for a half- 
hour’s rest, Mary Ellen prepares 
luncheon for the boy son of the fam- 
ily, and then goes on to help with the 
dinner. She is frequently interrupted 
to answer the door bell and admit 
callers, to whom she afterwards 
brings in tea. 
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While she is in the drawing-room, 
she is held breathless by the words of 
one of the ladies: 

“If we believe that all electrons 
have chemical affinity, it seems as if 
we, as choosing souls, might elect our 
lots in life. I think that is what the 
doctrine of elections means,—not 
that we are of the elected, chosen by 
a domineering God, but that we elect 
our part of God's gifts or elect to 
pass them by. We have the power of 
choice. Of course, if we are of one 
substance with God we possess his at- 
tributes. Whether we use them or 
not is another matter." 

This is only another way of put- 
ting the law that we all have all of 
the positive qualities, but in different 
stages of development, and that we 
all possess the power to develop, to a 
greater and greater degree, every one 
of these positives. 

The same lady then said, in an- 
swer to a question: 

"[ also think that surroundings 
and environment do not signify the 
same thing. * * * [ think a man 
may be surrounded by physical mani- 
festations, as a ditch or a railroad 
gulch, but may be environed by such a 
perfect comprehension of the relative 
values of things in life that his mind 
makes for him a heaven, as in the 
case of little Sara Crewe.” 

This is in accordance with the 
teaching of the late Professor James, 
that the influence of our surroundings 
upon us depends upon our own men- 
tal attitude toward them. 

In illustration of this, let me quote 
from the book of Edward Howard 
Griggs, "Human Equipment": 

"We had at Stanford university, in 
the early days, a row of low, slight, 
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frame buildings, called "the Camp,” 
which had been hastily erected for 
the Chinese laborers at the time the 
first quadrangle of buildings was con- ` 
structed. Rooms in the Camp were 
rented out at a nominal rate to poor 
students who were earning their own 
way,—cooking for themselves, mak- 
ing beds in the dormitory, waiting on 
table, cutting grass on the professors' 
lawns, or sometimes rising to the dig- 
nity of secretary work. I have 
watched two such boys, living in ad- 
joining rooms, going through the 
same experiences and meeting the 
same problems; the one growing 
stronger every day, meeting troubles 
and deprivations with glad courage, 
earning the sweet fruit of character 
out of all the hardships; while the 
other became daily more resentful 
and bitter, brooded increasingly that 
his situation was unjust and that the 
world owed him a living, ending 
finally as a university “Бапрег-оп,” 
going from college to college as a 
disappointed parasite clinging to the 
work of others.” 

Same surroundings, you see, in 
both cases. 

But what a difference in "environ- 
ment,” in the sense of that which 
helps to shape one's character! 


Вит LET Us get back to our story 
of Mary Ellen. 

The few words she heard about 
the power of choice made a deep im- 
pression upon her. She took them 
with her into the kitchen, where she 
had to wash dishes in a hot and ill- 
smelling pantry. 

“We possess the power of choice!” 
she ruminated. “Н’т! I don't be- 
lieve it. Think I'd be dragging 
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along this way without a minute to 
call my own? Choice! I guess not!" 


Then she got a new point of view. 


“Well, I don’t have to wash dishes 
in this shut-up panfry, hot as blazes 
and smelling of dinner enough to 
make me sick! I can open a window. 
How good the fresh air smells. 
Maybe that move is something to- 
ward changing surroundings. It's 
better, anyhow, and the thing that 
made me think of doing it may be 
the first step toward change of envi- 
ronment.” 

Get the idea? 

Here is some more of the same 
` kind that will help to drive home the 
lesson: 

"She toiled upstairs and lighted 
her oil lamp. There was no elec- 
tricity on the upper floor, and though 
the rooms were palatial below, those 
which formed the servants! dormi- 
tory were as ugly as the most ardent 
aspirant for outside effects instead of 
inside comforts could have designed. 


“ ‘Phew?!’ she said, ‘how it smells! 
I can't blame the Thurstons for that, 
—and I sleep in it every night! They 
haven't given me much to boast of in 
the way of furnishings, but I have 
two windows, and God knows I never 
use them.’ 

"She whipped up the sashes to 
their full length, and inhaled with 
joy the fresh tang of the June air. 


“ "There is a street band playing a 
waltz. I believe I will pretend some 
Sandy has invited me to a party.’ 


"She took several turns, but 
stopped, quickly exhausted by the un- 
usual exercise, and interrupted by 
tripping over a ragged bit of carpet 
at the foot of her bed. 
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“ "Ро you suppose I chose that? 
Well, I've let it stay here accumu- 
lating dust, besides running the risk 
of a broken leg. If I did not choose 
to have it put here, I need not choose 
to have it stay,’ and she vigorously 
rolled up the pieces, of which there 
were several, and with a shame new 
to her, found in the dust outlining the 
edges of each rug, unfailing proof 
that they had not been moved in the 
rather rare periods of sweeping.” 

And so she went on, cleaning up 
her room, freshening the bed, clear- 
ing all the old and soiled clothing out 
of her closet, throwing away the 
wornout shoes, and mending and 
cleaning the clothing and shoes that 
were left. 

Then she bathed herself, sham- 
pooed her hair, and finally crept into 
bed at two o'clock the next morning, 
in an entirely new environment—one 
of her own choosing—and much im- 
proved surroundings as a result. 

The change in Mary Ellen's ap- 
pearance when she served breakfast 
next morning caused comment. 50, 
while the girl was busy washing 
dishes, her mistress, suspicious, made 
an inspection of her room. 

“ ‘It is deliciously clean,’ she said 
delightedly, after a strict survey. ‘I 
always dread to go into the servants' 
rooms, they do have that perfectly 
dreadful odor; but here both win- 
dows are open. Нег mattress and 
pillows are actually sunning.’ ” 

But the sunshine revealed to Mrs. 
Thurston that the mattresses were 
old and too badly soiled even for 
renovation. It also recalled to her 
the unpleasant truth that the bedding 
throughout the house had been in use 
for some years without cleansing, so 
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a bonfire was made of the whole lot 
and new pillows and mattresses sup- 
plied. 

Of course, the new bedding sug- 
gested other improvements in the 
room and its furnishings, including a 
number of good books. 

And when Mary Ellen went up to 
her room that night, she said: 

“What a little makes a big differ- 
ence in one's surroundings. Sur- 
roundings! "That's it—it's what you 
have about you. But what is it tliat 
often makes the same place seem dif- 
ferent and be different? After all, 
one can choose some of it. I believe 
nights, after I get up here, I'll think 
what I'd choose, could I have what I 
want. It seems more decent and 
alive than to be thinking I wish't I 
was dead and how I hate those I'm 
working for. I wouldn't hate my 
work if I could feel I gave satisfac- 
tion. 

"Oh, here's a dictionary. I 
haven't seen one since I left home. 
I wonder what became of father's 
books. I will get some of them when 
I go back. I could have had them 
before, but I didn't choose. I need 
not have been wondering what all 
those words mean if I hadn't chosen. 
ж ж ж 

“I would rather choose to be some- 
thing myself than to have. It seems 
as if, should I choose to be helpful 
and trustworthy and quick-witted and 
kind, the things would come easy 
enough." 

So that was the beginning of the 
rejuvenation of Mary Ellen, all 
brought about because she began by 
choosing to make her surroundings 
and herself the very best possible un- 
der the circumstances. You will have 
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to read the story to find out the rest 
of it. 


You AND I also have the power of 
choice. 

No matter what our surroundings, 
no matter what our previous training, 
no matter how hard the conditions 
under which we labor, we can choose 
to better all of them. 

Try it. 

See how one "little difference," 
which you can easily choose to make, 
will draw a host of others—and big- 
ger ones—in its train. 

Like Mary Ellen, choose to’ be,’ 
rather than to have, and see how 
easily the things you choose to have 
will follow. 

Let me tell you about some of the 
things that you may choose to be and 
have. 

First, vou and I can choose 
health. 

That you may have to begin early 
on this, in some cases, I freely admit. 

If you have been choosing late 
hours, intemperate and foolish eat- 
ing, stuffy rooms, indolence and sofa 
pillows, too much red liquor and ciga- 
rettes, and the insane habit of worry, 
for too long, it may take a long 
course of choosing: to obey Nature's 
laws to get back what you have 
chosen to throw away. 

But, if you are still in good health 
—and I take it most of you are—you 
can easily choose to get better and 
keep well. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, there is no reason for 
sickness except that its victim chose it 
rather than health. т 

The laws of physical well-being 
are simple, easily learned—if you 
choose to learn them—and easily 
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obeyed—also if you choose. 
And good health carries a thou- 
sand other good things with it. 


You CAN choose cleanliness. 

Cleanliness is godliness. 

It is a defence against disease, dis- 
couragement, and vice. 

Katherine M. H. Blackford, M. 
D., than whom there has been and is 
no keener reader of human nature, 
says that filthiness in dress, person, 
and habits is a certain indication of 
filthiness of thought and morals,— 
that no one chooses to remain in 
squalid surroundings unless his own 
soul is squalid. 

Cleanliness gives self-respect, re- 


news ambition, increases courage, and . 


builds self-confidence. 

In dress, and in store or office, 
cleanliness is а powerful factor in 
gaining confidence and building busi- 
ness. 

Elegance and luxury may be out of 
your reach now. But you can at 
least have yourself and your sur- 
roundings clean if you choose. 


You CAN choose knowledge rather 
than ignorance. 

No matter how incomplete your 
schooling, you can learn something 
every day—if you choose. 

There are vast hidden stores of 
knowledge lying all about you—per- 
haps in the very things that you han- 
dle every day in your work. 

Do you remember the little story 
by Mr. Newcomb, entitled ‘‘Dustin’ 
Shelves," that appeared in THE 
Business PHILOSOPHER for August, 
1909? 

It will do you good to read it 
again, so I re-print it here: 
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“DUSTIN’ SHELVES” 


I heard the story of a young man, the other 
day. It had so valuable a lesson in it that I 
want to pass it on. 

As the hero of the tale now holds a high 
position in one of the leading hardware houses 
of the Coast, I will call him Henry for short, 
because that is not his name. Several years ago 
Henry was a warehouse boy, in the same con- 
cern, at five dollars a week. And he had vege- 
tated in that one job for five years. 

One morning a friend of Henry’s dropped in 
—a man who uses his head for thinking pur- 
poses, rather than as a mere appendage to a 
roll-top hair cut. 

Henry was not in good humor. It was too 
early in the morning. Henry got to be one of 
those agreeable folks that don’t love their fel- 
lowmen until after ten o'clock. 

“How are you, How’s business?” 
asked the visitor 

“Rotten !"—with a growl. Here I've been for 
five years dustin’ shelves—nothin but dust 
shelves the hull bloomin’ time. No raise! No 
promotion! Still dustin’ shelves! I’m sick and 
tired of it. I'm goin’ to quit and go some place 
where they'll give a man a show.” 

“Dusting shelves?" echoed the caller, aston- 
ished. “You haven’t been dusting shelves.” 

“Have too. Guess I ought to know.” 

“But you don’t. You have been reading a 
hardware catalog all these years. How much 
have you learned from it?” 

“W'atcher mean? І hain't seen no catalog.” 

"Why, these shelves are your catalog. Every 
article right before you, life-size. Here, what 
are these?” 

“Ship’s augers, I guess.” 

“What do they cost?” 

“I dunno.” 

“What do they sell for?” 

“I dunno. They never tell a йПег nawthin’ 
here.” 

"Yes, and some people don’t learn without be- 
ing told—not even in five years. Why are these 
augers that funny shape?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Where are they made?” 

“Says Pittsburg on the box.” 

“Yes. What sizes do they come in?” 

“I dunno." 

“Look on the boxes and see.” 

“In sixteenths.” 

“Yes; now what are they used for?” 

"I dunno.” 

“So you have handled those augers day after 
day for five years, and have never learned any- 
thing about .them? Dou you see now why you 
haven't been promoted ?" 

“Well, I begin to. Do you think it's too late 
to begin to study my catalog now?" 

"Never too late to learn. Begin now." 

“I will. And thank you for showing me what 
a stupid ass I have been all these years." 

And that is the story of the beginning 
of Henry's rise to a place of power, influence 
and fortune. 


Henry? 
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You can choose to buy books in- 
stead of cigars and drinks—Judge 
Donovan, whose story you read in the 
August BusiNEss PHILOSOPHER did 
that. Just read the account of his 
triumph again. 

He is what he has become and has 
what he now possesses because he 
chose to be something more than a 
blacksmith and to have something 
more than a bare living. 

You can choose study rather than 


idle pleasures or mere day dreaming.- 


You can choose to nourish and use 
your faculties rather than let them 
starve and atrophy in idleness. 

And you have been surprised, have 
you not, how many of the things you 
want begin to come to you when once 
you choose to get them and make a 
beginning by using to their very limit 
the opportunities you have. You will 
be more and more surprised and 
pleased as you deliberately choose 
more and more of the openings to 
gain knowledge that are open to you. 


IN THE TALK On the Front Porch 
for August, I had a little to say about 
wisdom. 

This also you may choose for your 
very own. 

I tried to show you how in that 
talk. 

. Do you believe that I am right 
about it? 

How strongly do you believe it? 

Strongly enough to make your 
choice—to put first things first.—to 
choose the best, always, even when it 
means sacrifice of something inferior 
that is very dear to you—to make the 


present moment count for the very. 


most that is in it, with your face ever 
toward the goal of your wise pur- 
pose? 
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Then wisdom is yours. 

And, as you grow in wisdom, all 
doors will be unlocked to you. 

You will become a master. 

It is for you to say. 

Do not misunderstand me. 

I hope I am not an extremist. 

I am not holding out to you the 
promise that you, no matter what 
your heredity and environment, can 
become as great a poet as Shakes- 
peare, as great an artist as Michael 
Angelo, as great a soldier as Napo- 
leon, as great a statesman as Glad- 
stone, as great an inventor as Edison, 
as great a financier as Morgan, or as 
great a merchant as Wanamaker. On 
the other hand, I am not saying that 
you cannot. 

But I do say that you can choose 
to be healthy, clean, learned, and wise 
—that you can grow every day a little 
stronger, a little cleaner in body and 
mind, a little broader and deeper in 
your knowledge, and a little higher in 
your wsdom—if you choose. 

And you can be master in your 
chosen work—can do it a little better 
than any one else could do it. 


THEN THERE is a great and beau- 
tiful garden of the rarest flowers of 
character that you can choose for 
your own—if you will. 

These wil give you favor with 
men, make you a living flame of 
power in all your undertakings, and, 
with wisdom as their guide, secure 
your happiness. 

First of these—and the one from 
which all the others draw their life 
—is the desire to serve. That is 
love in its highest expression. 

You may not be able to choose 
this great quality and leap insfantly 
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into a marked degree of its develop- 
ment. The chances are that you will 
find it a long process, requiring pa- 
tient, earnest, faithful effort. But 
you have a certain degree now— 
perhaps a large degree—and what 
you have you can develop by proper 
nourishment and use. 

Desire to serve is a feeling, and 
feelings are aroused by thoughts— 
the thoughts of others gained by 
reading and study, and your own 
thoughts and imaginations. Feelings 


are strengthened Бу  exercise—by 
acting positively upon the impulse of 
the feelings whenever they are 
aroused. 


One of the best ways to develop a 
desire to serve is to serve—will- 
ingly, gladly, and to the fullest ex- 
tent of your powers. 

You have the power to choose 
your thoughts. By the action of your 
will you can cease to think thoughts 
that generate feelings of hatred, in- 
difference, doubt, discouragement, 
discontent, envy, disloyalty, and 
fear, and can begin to think thoughts 
that generate desire to serve. 

Reading and study will help you. 

Meditation will help you. 

Association with those who serve 
well because they love to will help 
you: 

Thinking of your desire to serve 
well, using your constructive imagin- 
ation to initiate plans for giving bet- 
ter service, pushing these plans, al- 
ways alert for an opportunity to 
serve, and keeping everlastingly at it, 
will surely bring to you that which 
you have chosen: a passion for ex- 
cellence of service. 


WHEN YOU truly desire to render 
the highest service in all your rela- 
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tionships, you will choose to be hope- 
ful. 

Remember Mary Ellen. 

If you cannot, by an act of the 
will, fill your heart with buoyant 
hope all at once, you can at least 
choose to look upon the bright side 
of things rather than the dark. You 
can at least choose to be hopeful 
about some of the little things that 
are nearest at hand. 

Try it. 

Let me tell you a little story. 

A business man of -my acquaint- 
ance told it to me. 

He said that his business, which 
was a very large one, had. been navi- 
gating stormy waters. It seemed to 
be close to the rocks of bankruptcy. 

My friend had осеп working like 
a high-pressure hoisting engine for 
months, in an effort to steer his craft 
into the open sea of prosperity. But 
everything seemed to go wrong. 

One morning, just as the gray of 
dawn was turning to silver and rose, 
he left his office after an all night of 
struggle with his problem. 

His ship of fortune seemed nearer 
the breakers than ever before. | 
There seemed to be no way out. 

He was aching with weariness, 
sick with discouragement, and weak 
with despair. 

As he walked up the silent street, 
his head was bowed, his shoulders 
drooped, his feet dragged listlessly 
on the pavement. 

His brain was numb, and he 
could scarcely think at all, but such 
thoughts as he had were of the fail- 
ure that seemed inevitable, and, of 
how tired and despairing he was. 

"Why," he said to himself, “Т am 
the very picture of woe and hope- 
lessness 1” 
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After dwelling on that thought a 
moment, he meditated: 

"After all this doesn't help me 
any. It only makes me miserable 
and drains off my power to grapple 
with my task. And if anyone should 
see me, it wouldn't help my business 
any. While there is life there is 
hope, and I will keep on hoping to 
the end—then hope some more." 

So he straightened his shoulders, 
faced the east with a smile, drew in 
deep breaths of the fresh morning 
air, quickened his steps to a firm, 
cheerful tread, and whistled a merry 
tune. 

Instantly he felt better. 

The sun came up and flooded the 
streets with light. 

And, with the light of day, tiere 
came into his mind one more plan 
for saving his business. Не was 
truly hopeful and happy when he 
reached home. 

It was all because he had deliber- 
ately chosen to be. 

And he began by choosing to walk 
erect and whistle a tune. 


I AM STRONGLY tempted to write 
a page or two here about faith. 

Nothing worth while was ever ac- 
complished in all the ages without 
faith. 

And nothinf; great was ever done 
without great faith. 

Read the biographies of great 
men. There is no more inspiring 
and practical way of learning how to 
make your life a success than this, 
anyway. But take careful note that 
every one of them was a man of 
superior faith. 

And you may choose faith as a 
vital part of your own equipment. 
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You are not without it now. You 
may even have it largely developed. 
But you can develop it to a higher 
and yet higher degree—if you will. 

Go back to the story of Mary 
Ellen again. 

Choose to exercise all the faith 
you can, and it will grow. 

Guide your thoughts, arouse your 
feelings, and crystalize both into ac- 
tion. And keep it up. 

Have faith that you will succeed 
in developing this mighty power. 

You can. 

I know you can. 

You know you can. 

Then do it. 

You will. 


IN LIKE manner, you may choose 
earnestness, justice, honesty, courage, 
kindness, and loyalty. 

Thus you may become a dynamo 
of positive feelings. 

Then you will be cheerful, enthus- 
iastic, loving and lovable. 

Then you will have within you a 
living flame of desire to serve—the 
plus incentive that will give power 
to your mind and body, energy to 
your will, and that finest of all gifts 
—the joy of achievement. 

Psychologists say that the average 
man uses only a small percentage of 
his real mental and physical power. 
They also say that he will use a very 
large percentage of it when he has 
a white-hot incentive. Choose this 
one for yours. 

You MAY CHOOSE to have a 
strong, positive, active, indomitable 
will. 

The very act of choosing the best 
strengthens your will. 
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The education of the will I dealt 
with at some length in Tue Busi- 
NESS PHILOSOPHER for March, 1910, 
so I shall not repeat here what was 
said there. Dig up your files and 
read it. You will see how you can 
make your choice of a vigorous will 
effective. 

And out of a vigorous will grow 
decision, despatch, industry, perse- 
verance, self-control, and power of 
personality. 

Do you choose these in your busi- 
ness and in your life? 


AND sO, your life and its issues 
are in your own hands. | 

You can choose to drift along in 
mediocrity, cursing your luck, blam- 
ing fate, railing at destiny, submit- 
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ting utterly to the spectral tyrants— 
Heredity and Environment. 

Or you can choose to develop 
your God-given powers to a marked 
degree and become a master. 

You can win through pluck, which 
is better than the best of "luck." - 

You can conquer fate, and "shape 
and govern destiny." 

You сап take advantage of the 
strong, the good, the positive in your 
heredity, forgetting the weaknesses. 

You can choose your own environ- 
ment, as did Mary Ellen. 

You can stand erect, a MAN, and 
hurl this defiance into the face of 
every obstacle: 

“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll— 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul." 


Mê N'S greatest endow- 


ment is the power to 


improve himself. 


All men 


possess this gift in common, 
and without it all other gifts 


are valueless. 
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Keep a Human Cost System 


By MILTON BEJACH 


E ARE now having the cost sys- 

tem basis drilled into us by every 

newspaper, magazine and speaker 
on public affairs. 

And since it is the fashion we want to 
talk of a cost system. 

Every factory doing any kind of busi- 
ness knows what it costs to produce certain 
articles. In our own factory we know to 
the penny how much it costs to make regis- 
ters and pads and other supplies. We 
know what it costs to do business and we 
must figure accordingly. 

Before I go on I want to tell a story 
about a man in Grand Rapids who was 
making furniture in the days when cost 
systems were new. 

'This man was doing a whale of a busi- 
ness, making money in barrels, when sev- 
eral competitors invaded his field. His 
competitors did a big business, too. At 
what seemed the opportune moment an ex- 
pert installed a cost system in his plant. 


When the books were closed a year later 
it was discovered he had lost money, trade, 
and reputation to his rivals. There was 
only one way to account for it. This had 
never happened before he had a cost sys- 
tem, so of course be blamed the cost sys- 
tem. 

Out went the cost system. 

A year later a new firm name was 
painted on the furniture factory. 

Most of us go through life without a 
cost system. We seem to be doing fairly 
well, we get along about as well as the 
next man, or so it seems. Suddenly a 
storm blows up. We are caught with full 
sail set and the thing that usually hap- 
pens to a ship in a storm with full sail set 
happens to us. Next time we'l know 
better. 

Meanwhile the fellow who seemed to be 
getting along no better than we, who “had 
nothing on us," is sailing close-reefed, snug 
and tight against the weather of adversity. 

After one of these storms, physical or 
financial, it would seem that we would 
learn wisdom, learn to trim our sails. But 
the next blast finds us still without protec- 
tion, without forethought, and with the 
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usual result: Hardship for someone, our- 
selves of those dependent upon us. 


Learning by Experience 


A cost system is cognizant of every ex- 
penditure, takes note of every moment, 
balances production against expenditure, 
and the figures guide business men in their 
business of dollars and cents. 

Men who are dependent upon their own 
efforts for a livelihood need a cost system as 
badly as the biggest factory needs one. 
This human cost system should balance 
production against effort, should take note 
of the fàults and errors 'and by striking bal- 
ances guide the individual. 

Let each of us be guided by our mis- 
takes and we'll make less of them. Let 
each of us be guided by our victories and 
we'll score more of them. 

d point is in knowing what the figures 
tell. 

Experience is a mighty costly teacher, 
but each of us must sit at her feet. The 
trouble with some of us is that, having gone 
through the school of experience and gradu- 
ating from the college of hard knocks, we 
don't find it any easier sledding through 
life than we did before. The reason lies 
in this: we don't apply what we have 
learned, to what we have in hand,—to the 
things we have to do. 

"What sort of a doctor would be the one 
who was not guided by experience? Would 
you even have him operate on the dog? 

Would you employ a lawyer who ‘was 
not guided by his experience and that of 
others as laid down in the reports? 

Then why not set a check on ourselves, 
balance effort and energy against results, 
and if we find we spend too much and get 
too little, go in for greater efficiency, make 
our efforts and energies count for more, 
apply them intensively instead of spreading 
them around. 

Let's learn from the oldest teacher in the 
world, who taught Adam and mother Eve. 

Experience is on the job twenty-four 
hours a day, tuition in her school is costly. 
So let's get all we can ou: of this kind of 
scholastic training. 


'The Relation of Brain to Skull 


This is the seventh of the series of articles 
on the Science of Character Analysis begun 
in The Business Philosopher for November, 
тото. The publication of the series was ипа- 
voidably interrupted for a time owing to the 
fact that Dr. Blackford was too fully occu- 
pied with other important work to prepare 
them. They are here resumed, and it is 
expected that they will be completed without 
interruption. Dr. Blackford sailed, on July 
19, last, on a tour of the world for the pur- 
pose of research work studying, among other 
subjects, the different races of men in their 
own environment. Some of the results of 
her study will probably be incorporated in 
the later articles of the series. If the regular 
contribution from her pen should be omitted 
from any issue of the magazine, our readers 
will understand that the manuscript has not 
been received on account of her distance 
from headquarters and unavoidable delay т | 
the mails——Editor’s Note. | 


ICHARD BURTON, in the Kasi- 
dah, has given us the right key to 
all mental growth in his epigram: 

"Indeed, he knows not how to know, 
who knows not also how to 'unknow.' " 

Our own quaint philosopher, Josh 
Billings, has put the same idea in a little 
different form in his well known saying: 

“It is better not to know quite so many 
things than to know so many things that 
ain't so." 

I find that most people, and even many 
of the more intelligent, are hampered in 
their study and application of the science 
of character analysis by deep-rooted, er- 
roneous ideas, impressions, and traditions. 
Among these there is none more destructive 
of peace of mind, hope, and progress—and 
none harder to remove—than the belief 
that the skull is a dense, hard mass, in- 
capable of change. 


The popular misconception was voiced 
by a man who once came to me for pro- 
fessional advice. When I told him that he 
needed to cultivate and develop this, that, 
and the other brain area, he said, “Why, 
I thought that my head was just as God 
made it, and that I couldn’t help myself!” 

The fact is that there is a wide difference 
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in the texture, thickness, and 


rigidity of human skulls. 


While it is true that some are thick and 
relatively hard, it is also true that many are 
very thin and flexible, some being as fine 
and translucent as tissue paper in places 
or nearly throughout. I have seen some 
that would have served fully as well for 
lantern globes as the old horn lanterns our 
great-grandfathers used to carry. And, it 
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is well to bear in mind that no skull, how- 
ever rigid, is wholly so. All are more or 
less elastic, and, what is more important, 
every living skull is subject to the laws of 
growth and change. 


The Laws of Growth and Change 


You all know that the materials of living 
tissues are not permanent and fixed, but 
in a state of unceasing tearing down and 
renewal. 

The human body is composed of minute 
cells, each of which has an existence of its 
own. These cells come into being, exer- 
cise their functions as parts of bone, muscle, 
membrane, skin, nerve, brain, or other 
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organ, and then die and are carried out 
of the body by elimination. New cells 
come into being to take their places. 

When the body, or any part of it, is 
growing, new cells are added more rapidly 
than the old cells die and are removed. 
This constant rebuilding of tissue goes on 
much more rapidly than was formerly sup- 
posed. 

The old idea was that the body was 
entirely renewed once in every seven years. 
Later investigations show that there is no 
such fixed period. Many factors influence 
the rapidity of the process, so that it varies 
in different parts of the body, in different 
persons, and in the same person at different 
times. But in all persons, it is well estab- 
lished that the change occupies months in- 
stead of years, . 

With so frequent a renewal of the ma- 
terials of the skull—which shares this proc- 
ess with the rest of the body—it is obvious 
that a change in its shape is not only possi- 
ble, but probable. My own investigations 
have proved that it does actually occur, 
even after maturity. | 

But there is another and perhaps brighter 
beacon of hope for the earnest seeker after 
self-development. Even if the skull ran 
as largely to solid bone as is commonly 
supposed, there would be no cause for utter 
dismay. The late Prof. William James, 
one of the greatest of modern psychologists, 
is responsible for:the statement that most 
men use but ten per cent of their mental 
capacity. That is to say, the skull is large 
enough, and contains brain enough, but 
most people do not use it all—or even a 
large part of it. р 

How this comes about will be seen by а 
brief examination of the character and de- 
velopment of brain structure. 


'The Brain as Organ of the Mind 


But before taking up this interesting 
study, perhaps I ought to say something 
about the relation of mind to brain, so that 
you will understand why I purpose to offer 
an explanation of mental capacity by de- 
scribing brain structure and growth. 

I have not.the space at my command to 
give a complete and detailed account of all 
the scientific data now available in support 
of the theory that the brain is the organ 
of the mind. These data are the results of 
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patient and painstaking research on the part 
of a multitude of scientific investigators in 
several different realms of knowledge. 
Among them may be named Drs. Benjamin 
Rush, William Tuke, Philippe Pinel, 
Franz Joseph Gall, Kaspar Spurzheim, 
Charles Bell, and Francois Magendie, 
Louis Antione Desmoulins, Marshall Hall, 
Theodor Schwann, Claude Bernard, E. H. 
Weber, Hermann Helmholtz, Gustav 
Fechner, Wilhelm Wundt, James Braid, 
Jean Martin Charcot, Marie Jean Pierre 
Flourens, Paul Broca, and many others. 
Each of these contributed his mite to the 
slowly accumulating mass of evidence, until 
it is now generally accepted by all scientists 
that the brain is indeed the organ of the 
mind. 

Among the evidences brought out by 
these observers I have space to mention but 
two. 

'The first is the result of the investiga- 
tions of Dr. Paul Broca, of France. 

To quote from “А History of Science,” 
by Henry Smith Williams, M. D., LL. D., 
“The case was that of a patient at the 
Bictere, who for twenty years had been 
deprived of the power of speech, seemingly 
through loss of memory of words. In 1861 
this patient died, and an autopsy revealed 
that a certain convolution of the left 
frontal lobe of his cerebrum had been 
totally destroyed by disease, the remainder 
of his brain being intact. Broca felt that 
this observation pointed strongly to a local- 
ization of the memory of words in a definite 
area of the brain." | 

The second is the discovery of the French 
scientist, Desmoulins, in 1825, that the 
brains of persons dying of old age were 
lighter than the average and gave visible 
evidence of atrophy. The decrease of men- 
tal capacity in senility is well known. 


The Structure of the Human Brain 


Now let us look a little at the structure 
of the brain. 

The human brain is divided into two 
principal parts, the cerebrum and the cere- 
bellum. 

The cerebrum is the larger of the two 
and occupies all the/upper and frontal por- 
tions of the skull cavity. The cerebellum 
is the smaller and is situated in the lower 
part of the back of the head. 
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The chief mass of the cerebrum is com- 
posed of white, fibrous tissue, but its outer 
part is composed of gray, cellular tissue. 
The cerebellum is composed of white tissue 
alone. The gray matter of the cerebrum is 
arranged in characteristic folds or convolu- 
tions. 

The gray matter of the cerebrum con- 
tains the brain cells which are the chief 
and central organs of all the higher intel- 
~ lections, the white matter being held to be 
but the bundles of nerve fibers that connect 
these cells with one another and, through 
the spinal cord, with the rest of the body. 
The cerebellum seems to be the part of the 
brain through which the mind controls all 
the vital functions of the body. 

In the lower animals, the*gray matter 
of the cerebrum is relatively scant in quan- 
tity and arranged in a few large convolu- 
tions. In the snake, for example, an ani- 
mal low in the scale of intelligence, as we 
saw in our article in the April number of 
Тнк Business PHILOSOPHER, the cere- 
brum is almost smooth on its surface, the 
folds of gray matter being so few and so 
relatively large. 

As we ascend the scale of animal intelli- 
gence, we find that the more highly devel- 
oped and specialized the animal, the greater 
the intelligence, and the more finely folded 
the gray tissue and cells. Also, as we saw 
in the article on head shapes, the higher in 
the scale the animal, the larger the cere- 
brum or frontal portion of the brain. 

These same differences in brain struc- 
ture and brain development also occur in 
man. The higher the cultivation and intel- 
ligence of the mind, the larger the cere- 
brum, and the more finely convoluted the 
gray matter containing the brain cells. 

Now, since, as we have seen, the brain 
is the organ of the mind, and since the 
development of the brain as indicated in 
the foregoing depends upon the quantity 
and quality of mental capacity, it naturally 
follows that the brain shapes the skull and 
not the skull the brain. On the other hand, 
you must never lose sight of the fact that 
mental capacity depends not only upon 
brain bulk, but also upon the distribution 
of that bulk and the relative number of 
convolutions. This may be the explana- 
tion of Professor James’ statement that the 
average man uses only one tenth of his 
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mental capacity. It also gives hope o£ de- 
velopment of faculties and qualities seem- 
ingly deficient, even after the brain and 
skull have taken shape and become more or 
less rigid. 

It is true that, just as we attain our 
maximum physical growth comparatively 
early in life, so we grow our brain bulk 
comparatively early. But the case is far 
from hopeless. 


Relation Between Muscular and 
Mental Development 

'The runner or dancer develops the 
muscles of his legs more, in proportion, 
than he does the rest of his body. But it 
is doubtful whether or not he actually 
grows new muscular fibers. What prob- 
ably happens is that he develops the smaller 
and weaker fibers already there to greater 
size and strength. As he does this, the con- 
tour of his muscles changes. 

But here is another interesting fact. 

In order to develop the muscles of his 
legs, he must develop to a greater capacity 
the motor centers of the brain that control 
the legs, else increased activity and skill 
would be impossible. 

In recent years investigators have claimed 
to have discovered that, in order to develop 
certain mental qualities, one must begin by 
educating given groups of muscles. The 
contention is that each group of muscles 
has its corresponding center in the brain, 
mental activity being thus dependent upon 
muscular activity. 

There is much definite data in support 
of this theory. 

Manual training and other such branches 
of instruction have been adopted in the 
schools largely because educators have been 
convinced of the soundness of this doctrine. 

Dr. J. W. Ladd, whose experience with 
feeble-minded children has covered a period 
of several years, has observed that the 
greater the degree of imbecility, the greater 
the muscular inertia. Children who are 
extremely idiotic make no effort whatever 
to help themselves, and must be exercised 
by artificial means. The most potent 
method of improving their mental condi- 
tion has been found to be the education of 
their muscles. Hence muscular and mental 
development seem indisputably  interde- 
pendent. 
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Long before it was scientifically estab- 
lished that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, the question of the localization of 
the various mental faculties and qualities 
in different parts of the brain was raised. 
It has been a bone of acrimonious conten- 
tion among scientists ever since. 

But controversy alone has never proved 
any contention. The true scientist seeks 
out the facts. 

And so, as soon as the question arose, 
investigators in different parts of the world 
set out to compel Nature herself to give the 
answer. The obstacles in their way were 
tremendous, owing to the apparent dissimi- 
larity of the two factors in their problem. 
'The one was the great, intangible, complex 
mystery of the human mind, which could 
not be approached with such weapons as 
the test-tube, the microscope, the balance, 
the metric system, ‘and the voltmeter. The 
other was the almost equally great mystery 
of the human brain, the most delicate and 
most difficult to dissect of all the organs of 
the body. Before its study could be even 
begun, instruments and methods for study- 
ing it had to be invented and discovered. 

But, notwithstanding all the difficulties, 
wonderful progress has been made. 

It is now thoroughly established that the 
motor centers of the brain are definitely 
localized. ‘There is a motor nerve center 
for the control of the legs, another for the 
hands and arms, another for the lips, 
tongue, and palate, etc. 

The -skilled surgeon now knows, when 
paralysis of a certain part of the body fol- 
lows an injury or a hemorrhage, just what 
part of the brain is involved. Не is often 
able, through the trephining of the skull 
and the removal of 4 splinter of bone or 
a clot of blood, to restore the paralyzed 
muscles. Such cases have become common. 
You doubtless know of one or more among 
vour own friends or acquaintances. 

Brain localization of the motor centers 
having been thus thoroughly established, it 
is highly probable that the various intel- 
lectual processes also have their definite 
cell centers. 

Nature is always systematic in her work. 
She does not do one thing in accordance 
with definite and fixed laws and a similar 
thing in a helter-skelter, hit-or-miss fashion. 
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Motor brain cells being grouped .in 
definite parts of the brain, it does not seem 
probable that the cells that function in the 
intellections should be mixed in a heteroge- 
neous mass. 

That we know very little of the mar- 
velous process by which food becomes 
thought is true. 


А Working Hypothesis 


But we can never learn more by clinging 
stubbornly to our blind ignorance. We 
must carry on the investigations begun over 
a century ago and contributed to by hun- 
dreds of earnest seekers after truth. In 
order to do this, we need a working hy- 
pothesis, and [ know of none more satis- 
factory than the one I shall offer here. The 
original thought came from “А History of 
Science," by Dr. Henry Smith Williams. 
I have amplified it somewhat. If the 
reader does not agree with the theory, he 
should at least remember that it is not 
offered as a scientific fact, but as a hypothe- 
sis. Also, if anyone who disagrees has a 
better theory upon which to work, it would 
give me great pleasure to receive it, since 
my one great aim, as a scientist, is to dis- 
cover truth. 

That brain localization otters the most 
satisfactory solution to mental problems no 
one who has studied the subject thoroughly 
and carefully can deny. It is also true that 
it has never been disproved except nega- 
tively. Indeed, one center is universally 
conceded Бу investigators—that of the 
memory of words. 

On this point, Dr. Williams, whom I 
have before quoted, has this to say: 

“It was proved that a veritable center 
having a strange domination over the mem- 
ory of articulate words has its seat in the 
third convolution of the frontal lobe of the 
cerebrum, usually in the left hemisphere.” 

In very recent years, there have been a 
few cases of attempted reform of criminals 
and insane patients by trephining the skull 
and removing irritation or pressure from 
different brain areas. One noted case was 
that of Frank Currier, a brilliant attorney 
in Chicago. After an injury to his skull, 
he became emotionally insane, although re- 
taining many of his splendid mental facul- 
ties unimpaired. An operation was рег- 
formed, in an effort to remove the cause 
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of his mania, but was unsuccessful. He 


lived for fifteen or twenty years in splendid 
physical health. After his death, an autopsy 
revealed the fact that the surgeon, in per- 
forming the operation, had missed the splin- 
ter of bone that caused all the mischief, by 
the fraction of an inch. 

Only last winter, Dr. DeWitt Wilcox 
trephined the skull of a young man to 
remove an irritation caused by an injury. 
As a result of the injury, the young man, 
who bore a blameless reputation, had be- 
come a kleptomaniac. After the operation 
and removal of the irritation from a cer- 
tain area of the brain, the patient declared 
himself entirely cured of his itch for other 
people's property. But it is too early, as 
yet, to determine, scientificallv, whether or 
not he was correct in his claim. 

Whether or not one cares to accept the 
theory of brain localization of mental func- 
tions, this fact can be proved by each for 
himself, beyond all doubt: 


Head Shape and Disposition are 
Correlative 


Observe the long headed, the round 
headed, the square headed, the high headed, 
the wide headed, the low headed, and the 
short headed men and women among your 
friends and acquaintances carefully. Note 
their leading characteristics,» and see 
whether or not they do not agree with those 
assigned to each shape of head in my article 
on head shapes in THE BusiNEss PHI- 
LOSOPHER for April. 

As you gain facility in judging the shape 
of the head, so you will increase your ac- 
curacy in finding the relation between that 
shape and the disposition of the owner of 
the head. 

Remember, in judging heads, however, 
what I have before said about size and 
weight not being alone the tests of intel- 
ligence. Although congenital idiots, as a 
rule, have undersized and underweight 
brains, it is not scientific to try to make 
the rule apply too broadly. 

Two men with brains of equal size and 
weight may manifest entirely different 
natural mental capacity and disposition. 
Thfs difference may be due to one ог both 
of two causes: 

First, there may be a difference in brain- 
texture ; 
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Second, there may be a difference in the 
distribution of the cells. 

The texture of the brain corresponds in 
fineness and consistency to the texture of 
the rest of the organism, as shown in skin, 
nails, hair, beard, and features. And the 
finer the texture of the brain, the greater 
the mental capacity—other things being 
equal. 

The distribution of brain cells has to do, 
of course, with brain localization and head · 
shapes. 

An Easy Classification of Brain Centers 

For the purposes of this discussion, the 
head may be divided into halves by both 
horizontal and vertical planes. That is to 
say, a horizontal plane may be drawn to 
divide the head into upper and lower 
halves; a vertical plane to divide it into 
front and back halves. 

If, in the distribution of brain cells, the 
larger proportion are found to be in the 
upper half of the head, then the person 
wearing that head upon his shoulders will 
be found to possess a good development of 
all the higher intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual qualities, such as faith, hope, bene- 
volence, justice, firmness, sublimity, ambi- 
tion, humor, reasoning power, and con- 
structiveness. 

If, on the other hand, the majority of 
brain cells are to be found in the lower half 
of the head, then the person will be stronger 
in the more material qualities, such as love 
of good things to eat, love of money, love 
of sex, destructiveness, combativeness, love 
of children and animals, love of life, and 
perception of form, color, time, tune, 
weight, order, numbers, etc. 

If the frqnt half of the head predomi- 
nates in the distribution of brain cells, the 
person will be intellectual in his tendencies. 
If the back half, he will be more inclined 
to the social side of life. 

In closing, my word of hope to you is in 
emphasis of the statement made at the 
opening of this article: 

No matter what your present head shape 
or brain development, you can round out 
your character and its various powers by 
self development. The building of the posi- 
tives and the overcoming of the negatives 
means only that you shall increase the 
functioning of brain areas that you have not 
heretofore fully used. 


THE DAY AFTER 


By JOHN NICHOLAS BEFFEL 


Thoughts Inspired by a Get- Together Banquet in an Eastern 
Manufacturing City That is Struggling to Get Out of the Rut 


HE big night is over. Our guests of honor have spoken, and have 

gone their way. We have toasted our country, our President, our 

distinguished speakers, our city—and ourselves. We have filled the 
air with applause when an inspiring thought was sent reverberating across 
the great armory. We have sung "Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly?" and 
we have sung "America." We have stood on our feet and have loosed our 
voices in mighty cheers. 


Ала now? 


@ Another day has come, and we are back at our work. Some time before 
the hour for bed comes tonight, let us sit back and let the world run by for 
a few minutes—and think deeply. Let us ask ourselves this question: What 
did last night mean to us? What was the big dominant thought we carried 
home with us? 


@ The principal speaker uttered one word that is the keynote of Big Success. 
'That word is "Enthusiasm." It is the beginning—and the culmination—of 
all things worth while. All other qualities are as nothing if we lack enthus- 
iasm. Аз the speaker said, it is the white heat that fuses all the other qualities 
into one effective mass. 


@ An enthusiast is a constructionist. His first impulsive ideas for building 
great structures may have faults, but if the enthusiasm is present the proper 
ways and means to an end will come of themselves. Anyone can be a destruc- 
tionist. Anyone can tear down. The profession of the knocker is the easiest 
for which to qualify. It is the man who, recognizing all his own limitations, 
goes ahead and fights for what he wants, that wins. 


@ To make our city greater we must make our individual selves greater. We 
must believe in ourselves. "There is nothing selfish in saying, "I am strong. 
I can do things. I believe in myself." Only the narrow-minded will look 
upon a man who speaks thus as an egotist. 
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@ The day of the humble is passing. This is the age of the strong—of those | 
who can make good. Success is not for him who stands back. 


@ To make our city and ourselves greater we must first decide what we 
want to do. The plan is the thing. Along what lines shall we develop our 
city and ourselves? What do we want to do? Let’s get right down to 
close thinking and decide that question. Then let’s cast about for ways and 
means to accomplish our ends. Knowledge is power. And knowledge comes 
from experience, and observation, and asking questions of men who have 
made good. ` 


. 


@ What is the big thing we want to do? Let’s concentrate our energies on 
the big thing, and the smaller things will follow of themselves. And to do 
big deeds we must broaden our outlook. No success is greater than the out- 
look of the man who achieved it. Narrow minds and knockers go hand in 
hand. We knock our neighbor and forget our own shortcomings. Let's 
cheer up and get at the big thing. 


d. Too many of us are lashed to the mast of tradition. We fear to attempt 
the new because we are afraid to abandon the old. We bend the knee to the 
same gods to which our ancestors knelt. We vote as our fathers voted. Men 
say, "If that party was good enough for my father to vote for, it is good 
enough for me." They forget that times are changing. Each day finds the 
face of the world transformed. 


@ We must become better'optimitss. There is too much fear in our hearts— 
fear of the unknown. When business slows up, too many of us stand around 
and tell how bad it is instead of devoting effort to bring about betterment. 
We stop planning for the future, we stop radiating good cheer, and look for 
new ways to cut down expenses. 


@ When we begin to paint gloom-pictures we admit that the gods have us 
guessing—that we are duly qualified candidates for the toboggan. 


@ Let us turn our faces toward the East. Let's turn a look of pity on the 
man who is thoughtless enough to say that business is bad, or that the country 
is going down-hill. Let's lift him up. Let's innoculate him with our own 
enthusiasm. 


@ This is а great country and a great world. Both are growing better as 
the days mount into years. We are not going backward. We must go on. 


@ Get Glad! 
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Character and Personality Building 


By ANNA GRIFFITH SHELDON * 


ARTICLE IX 
HAT are the rugged foundation 
stones of area philosophy ? Char- 
acter and health. 

We have learned that our body must be 
perfectly in tune, at ease, that the positive 
essence may reveal itself through this phys- 
ical instrument. 

You will remember that the positive 
essence is the material from which the posi- 
tives are developed. It is the character 
materials which, when properly developed, 
grow into positive qualities of body, mind 
and soul. 

Again, it is that central magnetic force 
of real manhood and true womanhood, 
born of the positives of body, mind and 
soul. 

We know that we must practice nine 
things to gain endurance. When we gain 
endurance of body we have health of body. 
The body is a perfectly adjusted instru- 
ment. Through this instrument we may 
draw out character and vision personality. 

You see the central magnetic force born 
of the positives is the real man or woman. 
Your body is the clothes your character 
wears. The outward expression of the real 
you is personality. 

When we build the character of our 
child, then, we must develop the positive 
qualities within it. The outward result 
will be revealed as personality. 

If we develop a combination of the posi- 
tives—patience, loyalty, faith, cheerfulness, 
obedience and action—we have a generally 
pleasing personality. But we need even 
more than this to win in a large way. 

A combination of courage, ambition, 
acquisition, thoroughness, decision and ac- 
tion will make a forceful personality. But 
the strong, rounded-out personality is the 
one that has a large combination of the 
positives developed to a marked degree, in- 
cluding insight and discrimination. 

Such a personality has a well finished 
ability room. It lives in the shade of the 
tree of reliability. Its will is a king 
capable, decided, but self-controlled. Its 
action ever results in good deeds. 


* Copyright, 1911, by Anna Griffith Sheldon. 
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This is the character and this the per- 
sonality we would build for our child. 
This is the area personality, for in the area 
individual the character force is all-’round 
positive to a marked degree. 

The Basis of Development 
` To be successful in character building 
we must attain our ideal of personality and 
preserve it as well. The daily practice of 
drawing out the positive qualities of body, 
mind and soul, then, is the way to grow 
character and build personality. 

Mother teacher, you have dowered your 


"baby with an area legacy and now in the 


parental period of education you are con- 
tinuing to unfold the man or woman child, 
through suggestion and practice, by easy 
stages, into the rounded out man or woman. 
' You are continuing to train baby's abil- 
ity, reliability, endurance and action. You 
are watching and drawing out, educing, 
its body and three mind parts. You are 
directing the development of its body and 
its knowing, feeling and willing powers. 

You are careful to draw out only posi- 
tives. You avoid the development of the 
negatives. "This you accomplish. through 
careful handling and wise use of suggestion 
and action. 

You are living the area philosophy your- 
self and baby is learning also to live it by 
imitation and practice. Your little baby 
of two is unfolding from his inherited area 
legacy plus right present environment. The 
heart, of course, of the right present en- 
vironment is in the strong personalities of 
the child's mother-teacher and father-pro- 
tector. | 

For what is a child? А child is the sum 
of the past experiences and reflections of 
the race, plus its prenatal legacy, plus its 
own experiences and reflections during the 
second and third periods of education. 

An area child is the sum of the past 
experiences and reflections of the race, plus 
its area legacy, plus its own experiences and 
reflections during the second and third 
periods of education. 

'The area legacy is its greatest treasure. 
The present environment is the most potent 
influence in drawing out the area legacy. 
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When the present environment is right, 
is positive, the child utilizes the treasure 
naturally. If otherwise, the negatives will 
gain a hold upon it to greater or less 
degree. 


Growing the Positives 


An area child will draw out its character 
lines ever more and evenly and distinctly 
until the square is true and distinct. Ап 
area personality is the result. 


Train your child daily now for the de- 
velopment of the positives of truthfulness, 
order, kindness, courage, honesty, loyalty, 
cheerfulness, generosity, thoroughness, 
earnestness, charity and as many others as 
opportunity and time will permit you to 
draw out in these days when baby looks to 
you for guidance. 

By repetition of practice in drawing out 
the positives you will build character and 
personality, for by repetition and practice 
you will form the habit of growing the 
positives. As the positives grow you build 
sterling character and gain strong per- 

sonality. 

' When your baby is three years old he 
says many words distinctly and forms a 
number of sentences. "Work for thorough- 
ness, clearness, and understanding by tell- 
ing a simple fact about the objects in 
which baby is most interested. 

Gain a richer concept for the child in 
this way. Get very rich concepts of the 
word apple, horse, cat, bee, bird, stone, 
tree, etc. "Then give baby one fact at the 
first telling, and gradually add what you 
know, until the child knows several facts 
about the object it names. 


Teach from Familiar Objects 


Baby imitates sounds as does the parrot. 
He may often name things of which he has 
no sense knowledge. Words are only signs 
of ideas. Right now is a proper time to 
grow the positive habit of using words and 
ideas that are baby's own, because he not 
only names the object but knows about it, 
and something of that for which it stands. 

We know this is wise, for children are 
ready to learn the right way and this prac- 
tice repeated enough will eliminate the 
child grown tall who talks other thinking 
people's clever phrases, and who uses well 
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turned sentences second-hand as though 
they were his own. 

We can usually sense a false ring to the 
conversation so framed. 

When baby is learning to say things 
about objects, help him to get as much 
truth about them as you possibly can. А 
list of names, that are simply names and no 
more, hinders the growth of true ability. 
It hinders the development of the positive 
of right thinking. 

А few facts and simple explanations is 
the way to grow rich concepts in the mind 
of your child. Clear, honest answers to 
the direct questions asked about objects 
helps to unfold the growing child into a 
truthful, able man or woman. Make a 
habit of keeping to the truth ій this par- 
ticular. Tell these facts quietly and with- 
Do not 
overload your child's mind by overfeeding 
him at his mental meals. 

Happiness is the prime object of the 
child's existence as much as it is that of 
the adult existence. So aim to speak con- 
vincingly, quietly and truthfully about the 
child's familiar concepts and avoid letting | 
the child know that you think he knows 
more than other children. А forward, over- 
confident child is an imposition one should 
not inflict upon other members of society. 


The Danger of Precocity 


Always avoid the cramming process. Pos- 
sibly your child is beyond the average in 
development of the ability side of his char- 
acter at three and a half years. Не picks 
up large words, recites very easily and is 
fond of showing off. Of course, you are 
very pleased over it, and the tendency will 
be that of showing everyone how much 
brighter than other children our baby is. 
But be careful not to spoil the character 
square of your child just at this point, 

When you can have an audience for 
your child that will give fair praise quietly, 
you will be acting wisely when you occa- 
sionally give the child an opportunity of 
publicly telling what he knows. But 
avoid the odious flatterers. There is much 
mental suffering ahead of the child who is 
unwisely taught to see himself out of pro- 
portion to his true value. 

Again, many children have ability large 
and endurance of the body below par. 
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Frequently we see such cases—the mental 
side developed at the expense of the body 
side. Mental energy is vigorous material. 
It needs a strong physical body to keep it 
in bounds. ‘The parents of such a child 
should build up the endurance department. 
Watch the reliability and action depart- 
ments. Work for a balance of the lines 
in the character square of your child. 

Once we knew a little girl of two and 
a half who could repeat hippopotamus, 
Chesapeake, Indianapolis, contemplation, 
physiology, and a number of other long 
words after her mother. The mother was 
constantly showing the child off to friends 
who came to visit. Even at this early age 
the child was beginning to look at her 
listeners as much as to say, "Don't you 
think I am cute?" The child had a deli- 
cate body. 
for such a baby, but the sorry time came 
later when baby was eight years old. She 
was very~nervous, delicate and extremely 
irritable and conceited. It took many hard 
lessons on the part of mother and teachers 
to undo the false instruction. 


Make Haste Slowly 


Such practice was not nourishment. И 
was not proper use of useful knowledge. 
It was a crooked drawing out of the lines 
in the character square. The child used 
words of which she knew nothing. 

It would have been better if the child 
had had some gold fish to watch, a kitten 
to play with, or some seeds to plant and 
watch develop. А child of this mental 
capacity will nourish and use his mental 
life naturally and intelligently through 
these means. Normal, balanced develop- 
ment will come through the child's actual 
experiences and the reflections he gains 
from contact with living pets. 

Add your truthful facts and careful an- 
swers to questions and you are traveling 
over the track of truth which leads to true 
education. "Teach one fact at a time. When 
one is understood, add another. Use 
familiar objects first. Talk about the 
things the child can handle and sense for 
himself. 

Then give your added knowledge. Go 
not out of the child's present environment 
until it has become familiar and has a 
reliable knowledge of things at hand, Do 
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Her memory was very good ° 
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not ask your child to learn much about 
things he will not use for a long time. 

Do not ask your child to cross mental 
bridges far ahead. Wait until he comes 
to them. Your part at this time, mother- 
teacher, is the offering of useful knowledge 
about an object at the right psychological 
moment. 'The right psychological moment 
is the moment when your child asks with 
eager interest, a why, a what, a how, or a 
when about the object in question. This is' 
the time when the mind room is ready for 
more furniture in the shape of truthful 
facts, useful knowledge. 


Balanced Development the Ideal 

Again, a shy, thinking child should be 
encouraged to express himself to others. 
Such a child should be encouraged to speak 
and play with other children. Some 
mothers think their child will do better to 
be brought up alone. Ап only child 
brought up with adults, only, has a sorry 
life of it. It is unnatural. And the best 
results are not gained in this way. 

A child must be happy and contented to 
be a successful child, and a child brought 
up with only father or mother and other 
adult friends always about him cannot be 
happy and content. He will not fit right 
to the measure of child developed into man 
or woman. 

Work to balance the combination of the 
developing positives in your child. It is 
the child unfolded that is the builded char- 
acter, the developed man or woman. А 
child that has not the experience of a 
natural childhood, carefully shielded from 
harmful negative influences of course, is 
deficient in some portion of the unfolding. 

The character builded while adults only 
are about a child during his early child- 
hood will be warped in some of its posi- 
tives.  Unselfishness and spontaneity are 
likely to be dwarfed in development. So 
choose little playmates for the child. The 
team instinct is a natural one and develops 
early in childhood. 

Manhood and Womanhood 

A child is a problem in addition. He 
equals, remember, the sum of the past ex- 
periences and reflections of the race, plus 
his prenatal legacy, plus his own experi- 
ences and reflections during the parental 
and school-day periods of education. 
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We commonly say a child has reached 
manhood and womanhood when he enters 
the fourth period of education—the school 
of life period. But the real development 
takes place when the central magnetic 
force of character is developed into posi- 
tives of marked degree. Usually this state 
is not certainly fixed until some time dur- 
ing the fourth period of education. 

When your child undergoes this change 
—grown positives plus fixed habits of de- 
veloped positives, then his character is 
builded, his personality is in evidence. Then 
he or she is truly man or woman. 

The difference between a haphazard 
character and a consciously builded area 
character are very great. The first differ- 
ence is in the qualities in the legacies. The 
second difference is the quality of the ex- 
periences and reflections which will come 
to each. 

Is there not room for improvement in 
the culture of human beings as in every- 
thing else? Is the old time house as desir- 
able as the modern bungalow or cottage of 
the modern architect? 

Is the old iron-rimmed buggy as desir- 
able as the rubber-tired runabout? ‘The 
old rattling dray as desirable as the quiet 
moving auto truck? 

Which is the more desirable—the wild 
rose or the American Beauty rose, the hap- 
hazard child or the area child, the inhar- 
moniously formed character or the scien- 
tifically built character, the unconsciously 
builded man and woman or the consciously 
builded area man and woman? 

Education is working toward greater 
perfectibility. The child of the future holds 
within himself the magnetic forces resulting 
from a consciously acquired prenatal area 
legacy and a conscious unfolding of this 
legacy through the developing of the posi- 
tive qualities of body, mind and soul 
through each of the three succeeding 
periods of education. 


A Lesson on the Character Square for 
the Mother Teacher 

The area child has his most potent 
periods of education filled with character 
materials consciously placed there by his 
parents. His central magnetic force is 
richly full of the positive qualities, the 
substance that unfolds itself into men and 
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women of sterling character and strong 
personality. 

. "Little one, have you ever seen anything 
square? Do you know what I mean when 
I say that is a square box?" 

If the child does not know, explain that 
the box has four equal sides and then say 
that anything having four equal sides is a 
square. 

Dwell on the fact that each of the sides 
is exactly even and equally drawn out. 
'Turn the box with the bottom up, take 
pencil and paper, and draw the square. 

Now ask your child whether your draw- 
ing has the same shape as the bottom of 
the box. Now let the child draw a square. 
If the sides are not equal, say, "Oh, no, 
dear, that will not do. You must have all 
the sides straight and equal" Then you 
draw one that is straight and true and 
show the child the difference. Then mark 
the sides of the good square 


R 


A 


and the sides of the crooked square area 
respectively. 

Then say, “Do you know, dear, that 
every day you are drawing a square with- 
out knowing it? You see, when you know 
or learn you draw one line, the A line. 
When you feel you draw the R line. When 
you care for your body you draw the E 
line. When you do things you draw this 
A line. You said this morning that you 
did not love sister because she broke your 
tin soldier. Now, when you said that, you 
thought a wrong thought and you drew a 
crooked thought line for your character 
square, for this square that you have drawn 
without knowing it until now is the square 
you draw out when you know, feel, will 
and act. 

“Now, what did I say the A line stands 
for? The R line? The E line? The A 
line? Yes, that is right. Now, we may 
go on. Well, when you said you did not 
love sister because she broke your tin sol- 
dier you thought a wrong thought, your 
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Ability line (that's the word that means 


knowing) was drawn crooked. It was a 
wrong thought so your А line looks like 


this 


“Then you did not speak the truth when 
you said you did not love sister because she 
broke your soldier. You know you not 
only thought wrong but you felt wrong, 
and so your Reliability line, your R line 
is crooked, too. You have not brushed 
your teeth or cleaned your nails today 
either; so you have not properly cared for 
your body, your good engine has been 
neglected. бо your Endurance line, the 
E line which stands for the care of the 
body, is not true either. 

“Then you left the soldiers out on the 
floor and mother had to hurry and pick 
them up before Mrs. L. came in this after- 
noon. Baby sister took one of them and 
played with and hammered it on the floor 
until she broke it. You see it all happened 
because you did not do right when you 
left the soldiers out of the box. You are 
told to put them in each time you are 
through playing with them. So really it 
was your wrong Action that broke the sol- 
dier, was it not? "The negative fairies of 
carelessness and forgetfulness have been 
with you instead of the good fairies of 
thoroughness and memory. 

“So your Action line, the line that stands 
for the things you do, is crooked: because 
you did not do a good action when you 
made it possible for little sister to break 
something and troubled mother to do your 
work for you, because you were down- 
town with me, and Mrs. L. came in before 
you came back. 

"Now, these four lines stand for the 
self-square you have drawn. Do you not 
think it a fine thing that you may try to 
draw a better one tomorrow? 


"Well, little son, just watch well your. 


thoughts, feelings, your body and actions. 
When you make them just as good as can 
be you will draw a true self-square. 
"Another name for this square is char- 
acter square. This is the real name of 
yourself square. When I say, ‘Charles, 
how are you drawing your character square 
today?’ you will understand what I mean 
after this, and you intend to try and draw 
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a true character square every day, do you 
not?” 
"Yes, mother." 


A Positive Suggestion 


"Well, dear, always remember that 
drawing true daily character squares grows 
the good habit of making a true character 
square every day. When you draw these 
character squares enough times you will 
become a man with a.sterling character. 
'Then all the people you meet will say, 
‘That man has a strong personality. He 
is a great thinker. He can be depended 
upon every time. He is very fine-looking. 
His body is so clean and he is so healthy. 
He is always doing good things. He is 
happy, and everybody likes to know him.' " 

Such a one is the representative man or 
woman we would aim to find in our baby 
grown to manhood or womanhood. Let us 
not consciously falter in our guidance dur- 
ing the parental period of education. For 
the basic part of the great foundation 
stones of character and health are set dur- 
ing this time. The positive habits formed 
now will be repeated so often, during this, 
and the third period of education that the 
habits will be as adamant during the fourth 
period or school of life period of education. 


The Time to Begin 


The question is frequently asked, “When 
shall we begin to teach our children the 
language of the area philosophy?" The 
answer is, "By suggestion and practice dur- 
ing the prenatal period of education." 

By example and practice the child will 
learn to apply these truths through imita- 
tion during the parental period of educa- 
tion. 

As to the specific time when lessons like 
the foregoing should begin, it varies some- 
what according to the development of the 
child. It is entirely possible to teach any 
child the fundamental truths of the area 
philosophy as early as it can grasp the truths 
in the catechism or leaflet in the Sunday 
schools. 

А doubter has little or no faith in any- 
thing or anybody, because he has none in 
himself. Не thinks everybody his enemy 
but his one worst enemy is himself.— 
Orville Alien. 


Harmonies 


By W. E. FITCH 


There's a heap of trouble brewin' 
For the man who “knows it all"— 

We will always find him stewin' 
Like a kettle in the fall— 

He "knows what's going to happen," 
And it's always something bad— 
On his “Thought-dome” he is tappin’, 

Just to keep from going mad. 


There’s a heap of joy a-comin’ 
To the man who still can learn— 
He it is who's always hummin' 
Аз he tries his way to earn— 
Ever hopin’, ever tryin’, 
Just to do the best he can— 
“Nuthin’ doin’” with the sighin’ 
| When you see the LEARNING тап. 
| —Pastor Bill. 


HE other day I met a man who has 
made a sort of blind success of his 
business. In other words, he has 
made some money. But in the making of 
this money he has failed to observe the 
rules of the game and the outcome of it is 
that he is not looked up to and respected 
by his fellow men. Не has done nothing 
to make the particular line of business out 
of which he made his money a better busi- 
ness. He has taken no part in building up 
the town in which he lives and which has 
been the very heart of his business. He 
believes, or says he does, at least, that it is 
a case of "dog eat dog" with all of us— 
that a man is foolish to be neighborly with 
men in his own line of endeavor; that they 
are apt to learn his secret methods and take 
away his business. He also says that he 
does not believe in trade organizations. 
That they are all run by a clique who are 
merely trying to "feather their own nests." 
А! these and other things, he said, until 
I could stand it no longer, when I rose up 
to my full height and said: “I am truly 
sorry for you.” Апа I certainly am. 


The Sufferer from '"Know-It-All-Itis'' 


This kind of an individual is a lemon in 
the garden of business, an ulcer on the limb 
of society and is one of the “fifty-seven 
varieties" of reasons why it is hard for 
. those who really desire to better conditions 
to make enough progress to justify the sac- 
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rificing of time and money in the interest 
of the general good. 

You have all met this fellow. Не in- 
habits every community and is always on 
hand to spread the icy blanket of his croak- 
ing over every move that is made toward 
pushing the standard over into new and 
more promising fields of human endeavor. 
He believes in the old-fashioned things. 

“The religion of his fathers is good 
enough for him," and the business methods 
of the cave dwellers just suit him to a T. 
'There can be nothing new to learn about 
business. That there could be such a 
thing as a science of business would be 
laughed to scorn by him. He is the “final 
remark” on every subject and all plans for 
future advancement must be suggested or 
at least be O. K.’d by him if they are to 
escape the wrath of his blue pencil. 

On the beautiful granite monument that 
will some day mark the last resting (?) 
place of this individual—for he will see to 
it that there is one—should be engraved 
in large bold characters CHE GOT THE 
MONEY. But do not let us forget that 
in getting it he also got the contempt of 
his associates and in addition to this he 
missed the very best part of living. Which 
same is to add something to the common 
stock of knowledge and understanding, to 
deal largely and liberally in “FUTURES” 
and to contribute one’s full share toward 
the welfare and happiness of his fellow 
men. 

The man has not been born who has a 
deed in fee simple to all the knowledge on 
any one subject, nor will he ever be. An 
all-wise Providence has ordained that we 
shall be inter-dependent. Therefore any 
man who stands out and says, "You have 
got to adopt my way or you are on the 
greased chute with a through ticket to 
Gehenna" is a stumbling block in the way 
of progress and a menace to any society or 
business so unfortunate as to harbor him. 
He should either be converted or convicted ; 
made to "come clean” or be passed into the 
discard. 

Then, again, I know another man. This 
man, like all of us, has much to learn, and 
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he knows it. Не has an open mind and is 
wiling to learn. He tells me that he 
learns something from every man he 
meets. Says he wants to meet many that he 
may learn much. Не has been unfortu- 
nate and his fellows in the business world 
have been kind to him. And now he is 
busily engaged in fitting himself so he can 
be of service to others. This man is not 
rich in this world's goods, but he has a 
generous supply of the greatest of all 
wealth, “The milk of human kindness," 
and he is on his way UP. 

'The world is looking for this man. 
There is a place of welcome for him in 
every community. It is he and his kind 
who are going to bring about the business 
betterment we hear so much about. Get 
this kind of men in a community or an in- 
dustry and the rest is easy. 


The Brighter Side 


I never could understand why a man 
should want to be “grouchy,” when it is 
so much less trouble to be agreeable. The 
world’s bright spots are pointed out by the 
individual whose eyes penetrate beneath 
the veneer and search hopefully the heart 
of things for qualities that are really worth 
while. 

As a people we are very much inclined 
to live for the vanities of life. Very few 
of us indeed delve into the hearts of things. 
But these few are doing the lion’s share of 
the world’s work and are steadily pushing 
the hands on the dial of time forward to 
the day when success shall not be figured 
in dollars and cents, but rather by the 
amount of SENSE one has contributed to 
the upbuilding of the business and social 
life. 

'There can be no doubt that the busi- 
ness world is growing better. Men are 
showing more consideration for each other. 
Might no longer makes right and the old 
idea of barter and trade is being converted 
into scientific business methods. ` There is 
a moral obligation resting on each of us to 
use some of our energy toward the ad- 
vancement of the general welfare of our 
associates in business. Or, if you please, 
to the raising to a higher plane the service 
of the particular industry we represent. 

'The dishonest manufacturer who makes 
faulty goods and covers up the weak spots 
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with filler and by the picking process is 
working a hardship on our industry, it is 
true. I hold that he is deceiving no one 
so much аз he is himself. He is digging his 
own business grave and it depends on how 
well we do our parts as to how soon he 
either changes his methods or draws upon 
himself the inevitable result of his wrong- 
doing. 

The law of compensation is as absolute 
and unerring in its workings as is the law 
of gravitation and will bring to each of us 
the kind of reward that is due us. This 
may be classed as some more “dream stuff,” 
but let us remember that it was the 
dreamer who gave us the telephone, the 
telegraph, the incandescent light and hun- 
dreds of other things that are now good, 
solid, substantial facts. 

It was the dreamer who knew that the 
world was round instead of flat and that 
here where we live and work as the great- 
est nation of the world was a western 
hemisphere. 

It was more dreamers who connected 
these two hemispheres with pathways upon 
which travel our ocean greyhounds, and 
who have made a mere pleasure jaunt of a 
few hours out of what once was a matter 
of months, to say nothing of the many dan- 
gers which have now been reduced to the 
minimum. 

If it was the dreamers who have given 
us all these things, one may indulge him- 
self occasionally in this sort of mental gym- 
nastics and still feel that he is in pretty 
good company. 

All of which has been picked off the wire 
at odd moments. 


Optimism is to the individual what the 
motor is to the street car. It not only 
starts things, but it is necessary to keep 
things going. It’s the magnifying glass 
to the possibilities of a greater life. АП 
the knowledge, experience and ability won't 
put you above the commonplace if you are 
short of that compelling force—optimism. 
—Orville Allen. 


People, the most of them anyhow, will 
believe in you if you believe in yourself. 
Faith in self is a necessary asset for suc- 
cess— Orville Allen. 


| er singe gel mopped himself into the 
office and stuck himself to the nearest 
chair. 

“Unusual weather," he exuded, ironi- 
cally cheerful. 

Fussberg fell over into his wastebasket. 
I soaked him out with a handful of blot- 
ting paper. 

“It is a little warm," admitted Wig- 
gins, adjusting the electric fan so that it 
would send its breezes toward Ada Cricket. 
"But you know yourself that our sum- 
mers here are usually ideal." 

"No," gulped Fussberg, wringing out 
his handkerchief, “I shall not kill him for 
that bromide. Better that he should stay 
here with us and endure this hotness than 
that we send him to the comparatively 
cool depths of Gehenna." 

Wiégins looked perplexed. 

"Really suffering form excessive tem- 
perature, Fuss?” angled Flushton, edging 
over into the neighborhood of Ada 
Cricket. 

“No, Flushton,” soothed Fussberg, pa- 
tiently, “I am merely rehearsing for my 
appearance in the title role of a little one- 
act comedy called “The Melting Spot.” 


Something Hotter Than Sultry 
Weather 


“Want me to tell you how you can get 
so you won’t notice the heat?” offered 
Flushton. “I discovered it accidentally, 
and am willing to give you the recipe free 
of charge.” 

“Yes, go ahead. I bite.” 

“Well, then, try to handle the crowd of 
imbeciles and ingrates whose names are 
frescoed on my pay-roll. You'll tumble 
into so many kinds of hell-fire that this 
Santa Ana wind will seem like the output 
of Wiggins’ electric fan.” 
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“Why, I thought you had introduced 
the millennium in your store by means of 
that class for the study of some science or 
other?" wondered Wiggins. 

“Tt did help a lot. I should have sold 
out the business to save myself from the 
entomological collection if it hadn’t been 
for that course of study. But, somehow, 
something seems to tell me that there are 
still a few rough bits of stone and some 
scrap iron in the bearings of my business 
machine. Makes an awful noise when I 
am trying to lend my ear to the music of 
the golden disks. And my nerves are 
sensitive to that kind of rumpus.” 

“Well, according to your own theories, 
often loudly proclaimed, the trouble is 
with you, Flushton," crowed the naughty 
Fussberg. “You have told us that the 
way to have good help was to instruct, 
drill, and educate them ourselves—that 
every man had in him the making of an 
expert if we only helped him bring it out. 
How about it?" 

"Well, I got that from Socratic, and it 
worked wonders for a while. I thought I 
had found the philosopher's stone—the gol- 
den key that unlocks all the padlocked 
gates on the road to success. But, of late 
I am beginning to wonder about it. If: 
some of those cork-souled automatons down 
at my store have anything in them, I think 
it must be wet sawdust. It is just about 
as responsive." 

"But you must have trained some first- 
class help by this time, as well as discov- 
ered some hopeless cases." 

A Girl's Wisdom 

"Yes, I have half a dozen of the very 
best men in town, thanks to the science we 
have been studying and applying. But 
they are making this hot weather seem 
like a breeze from the ocean in comparison 
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to the hot water I am in all the time оп 
account of their quarreling and fighting." 

'Then spoke Ada Cricket. 

Only once before have I reported any- 
thing from our stenographer. 

And that was just one sentence. 

Nor have I ignored her remarks in 
these chronicles. 

As a rule, Ada sits demurely and flits her 
fingers over the keys of the Underwood 
while the rest of us chew up cubic miles 
of widely-advertised California atmosphere. 

But we had all learned, long before, 
that the little stenographer had an intellect 
as nimble as her fingers. 

So we listened while she spoke. 

"Know anything about horses, 
Flushton ?” 


(Oh, yes, Ada had worked with So- 
cratic so long that she knew his method, 
and could use it as well as he—and he said 
better.) 

"A little, Miss Cricket," he came back 
when he had caught his breath. 

“You make a business of training them 
on your stock-farm, don't you?" 

"Yes, I get a lot of recreation that way. 
Its a refreshing change. One can tell 
something about what kind of horse he will 
develop when he takes hold of the colt." 

" And do you, by any chance, ever try to 
make a trotter out of a Percheron colt ?” 

“Why, по, of course not.’ 


Mr. 


“Ever try to train a pinto to be a coach | 


horse ?” 

“No. 9 

"Or a Shetland to be a hunter?" 

"[ give you my word, Miss Cricket. I 
have never made any such experiments." 

“How do you tell a coach horse from a 
saddler ?" 

“Ву his size, conformation, and action." 

"How do you judge of the disposition of 
a horse?" 

"By the shape of his head, the appear- 
ance of his eye, and other points." 

“And you can always tell?” 

“Т don't make a mistake once in a hun- 
dred times." 

"How did you learn to judge so accu- 
rately?” 

“First from my uncle, who was a mas- 
ter horseman. Then from books I have 
studied. And finally, by years of actual 
observation of horses.” 
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“Which is most important to you—your 
business or that stock farm?" 

“My business, of course.” 

“It means more to you to have your head 
salesman make good, doesn't it, than to 
have one of your horses win a blue rib- 
Боп?” 

"It surely does." 


What Flushton Ought To Have 
Known About Dodson 

“And yet, when I visit your store, Mr. 
Flushton, your head salesman reminds me 
of a Percheron trying to run a steeple- 
chase.” 

“Well, he is certainly poor enough at 
the job to be just about that bad. But I 
have been hoping all along that he would 
develop under caning: Don’t you think 
he will?” 

"I know he won't. 7 And if you had 
studied men as carefully as you have 
studied horses, you would know it, too. 
That man would make an invaluable chief 
accountant. He is patient, plodding, good- 
natured, fond of quiet, good at figures, 
quick at detecting errors, neat, methodical, 
orderly, and loyal. Не has good execu- 
tive ability, so that he could plan the work 
for his assistants and see that they did it.” 

"Great Paprika! How on earth did you 
find out all that? Do you know Dodson?” 

"Never saw him but once in my life. 
How many times do you have to see a horse 
to tell whether he is a Shetland pony or a 
thoroughbred ?” 

“But—but, how? I don’t understand ?” 

“Did you never observe that Mr. Dod- 
son, as you call him, is very dark in color? 
That his mouth is concave, with turned-up 
corners? That the bridge of his nose is 
low? That his brow is full over the eyes? 
That his head is wide just about the ears, 
and has square corners, front and back? 
That his jaw is Pointed, rather than 
square ?” 

“Well, now that you mention it, I can 
see that you have painted a’ lifelike portrait 
of him. But do those things always indi- 
cate what you have told me about Donson's 
abilities ?” 

“Is a carriage horse with a broad, square 
face.and badly set eyes and ears always bad- 
tempered ?" 


"Never trust a horse like that, Miss 
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Cricket. He's as treacherous as Satan.." 

“Well, since you are so sure that the 
shape of a horse's head and face are relia- 
ble guides to his disposition, ways not be 
consistent ?” 

Expensive Ignorance 

“But a horse is a simple proposition, and 
a man is about the most complex and per- 
plexing creature on top of the earth—ex- 
cept a woman, of course." 

“I don't know whether I ought to thank 
you for that or not, but I give myself the 
benefit of the doubt. Gracias, Senor! But 
even if a man is more complex than a horse, 
isn't he worth taking more pains to study ?" 

* And, according to that logic, of course, 
a woman is a more profitable study than a 
man—if one could really learn anything 
about her in a thousand years. I guess 


you're right about that, Miss Cricket. But | 


men have learned how to mask their real 
feelings and purposes. The most innocent 
looking angel.of a fellow I ever saw was 
a confidence man." А 

“Yes, and he had LIAR written all over 
him in letters as big as his features, if you 
had only taken the trouble to learn to read 
them instead of spending so much time in 
college on Greek pot hooks. What fooled 
you was his delicate coloring, his smooth 
skin, and his assumed air of utter frank- 
ness. But if you had known the A, B. C's 
of character analysis, you would have seen 
that he had a roof-shaped head, wide at the 
ears, and above them, and that his eyelids 
drooped at the outside corners.” 

“Good grape-nuts! You have described 
him to a hair line. Did you know him?” 

“No, but those are the marks of a con- 
fidence man.” 

“If I had known that, it would have 
saved me some very sweet money.’ 

“Yes, and if you knew just a little more 
about how to read men, your store 
wouldn’t be a bear garden of squabbles all 
the time.” 

“Why ?” 

"Because you would know what tem- 
peraments would mix without fire-works.” 

"Say, Miss Cricket, I'll give you a hun- 
dred dollars a week to come down to my 
store for a couple of weeks and help me 
re-arrange the ingredients of my organiza- 
tion. No bluffing!” 
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“Thank you kindly, Mr. Flushton, but 
that isn't my profession. ГИ tell you what 
I will do, though. ГП tell you where you 
can learn this science for yourself.” 

Now the heading under which this di- 
verting narrative appears makes it neces- 
sary that Socratic ask some questions. Up 
to this time, however, he had been listen- 
ing placidly to the output of words. The 
mention of science punctured his placidity, 
and he shied his castor into the ring with 
this: 

“Do you mean to say, Ada, that this 
character reading has been reduced to a 
science ?” 

"Yes." ‘ 

“You don’t call the helter-skelter hodge- 
podge of phrenology and physiognomy a 
science do you?” 

“Not much! . But the facts gathered by 
biologists, anthropologists, ethnologists, an- 
atomists, physiologists, psychologists, phre- 
nologists, and physiognomists have been 
sifted and verified, other facts have been 
discovered, laws have been formulated and 
tested, and the whole array has been classi- 
fied and correlated. And that constitutes 
a science, doesn’t it?” 

“Do you understand this science?” 

“A little, in an amateur way.” 

“And can you apply it generally as well 
as you have here this afternoon?” 

“Of course that takes some practice, but 
I am learning.” 

“Then what in the name of the al- 
mighty dollar are you doing around here 
at eighteen per. Don’t you know that a 
working knowledge of that science makes 
your services invaluable to every business 
and professional man in the country?” 

“Because I think they would be better 
off if they were to learn the science for 
themselves. It isn’t so difficult.” 

“Do you know, Ada, I sometimes think 
you have a man’s mind, with all your dis- 
tinctive femininity ?” 

"I'm not so sure that's a compliment, 
Mr. Socratic.” 

“Upon serious consideration, neither am 
I, Ada. But we do all want to learn this 
queen of sciences, since it is the key to the 
problem of the largest factor in every 
man’s success—the human element. Don’t 
we, boys?” 

And then we all spoke at once. 


Success in Retail Selling 


By M. S. BOOTH, of the Hudson Bay Company 


Address Dellvered Before the Business Science Club 
of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


OUR chairman has said, "He will 
explain the requisites of a successful 
retail salesman." 

I am reminded of a story, so old, I 
wouldn't presume to repeat it, except that 
it is so apt. 

A Chicago man was going down the 
Mississippi River, on a boat, and when they 
ran ashore down in Louisiana, he ran up 
the bank to where a poor old colored man 
was sitting—no shoes, just an old cotton 
shirt, jean pants, and one suspender from 
the South West up over the North East. 
‘The Chicago man said, "I say Sambo, can 
you change a ten dollar bill?" 'The darky 
arose, and nervously replied, “Deed I 
cain't, boss, but ah 'preciate the honah." 


I am in the darky's class, gentlemen, 
"Deed ah cain't, but ah 'preciates the 
honah." However, I'll do the best I can. 

I don't expect to say anything new. 
What I do say will be based on my studies 
and personal observations, and as the field 
of study and experience is common to all, 
you've doubtless heard the same ideas ex- 
pressed before and better; however, bear 
with me, and, if my remarks do not prove 
a cure, they may prove a tonic. 

'The life of every business is salesman- 
ship. Every business depends on its selling 
for existence. Stagnation at the selling end 
produces heart disease in that business. The 
greatest handicap a business can have is a 
poor selling force. | 

All men are salesmen to a greater, or less 
degree. 

'Fhe lawyer sells his knowledge, the 
physician his skill and ability, the merchant 
his wares, the banker, money, the railroad 
president, liis ability to build railroads, find 
new business, handle men, etc. So we are 
all interested in salesmanship. Му share 
of its consideration to-night will be as re- 
gards successful retail salesmanship. Notice 
І emphasize "successful," this to point out 
to you that all men who can sell, who are 
good sellers, are not successful salesmen, 
as I will explain to you later. 
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My remarks will apply just as forcibly 
to the wholesale as to the retail salesmen. 
The same principles prevail. 


The Value of Study of Science of 
alesmanship 

Before entering upon a discussion of my 
subject, I wish to set at rest a matter I 
know is uppermost in the minds of many 
here. Knowing that I have been a seller, 
and trainer of sellers for twenty-five years, 
and am a graduate of The Sheldon School, 
you wish to ask me, “До you honestly think 
such a course of studies will do me any 


. good? What can it tell me? I've been sell- 


ing for 15 years, and never lost my job." 

I answer you emphatically, I advise it, 
by all means. Such a course can do you 
much good. It can tell you many things. 


Education is the training of the mind. 
Such studies train the mind as pertaining 
to business. The better your education, 
the better salesmen you'll be, the better you 
can recognize possibilities when you see 
them, and the better you can take advan- 
tage of them. 

'The intent of these studies is to make 
you a better man and a better salesman, by 
getting you to think of the whys and 
wherefores and results of your daily actions. 

'Thousands of men saw the top of a tea 
kettle bob up and down when the water 
boiled, one man stopped to reason the whys 
and wherefores and results. You know the 
rest. 

Amongst your studies you will meet two 
subjects, which, if you gain control of or 
master, will prove valuable assets to you 
as long as you live, no matter what your 
future career may be. One is concentra- 
tion, and the other is suggestion. I will 
take up the second more fully later this 
evening. ` 

Now take my advice, banish from your 
minds the spirit of criticism, go into these 
studies with an earnest intention of get- 
ting from them all that is in them, and 
between the lines, and do a little thinking 
for yourself, and you'll never begrudge the 
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time, trouble, or money you've spent on 
them. 

'The successful retail salesman must be 
sober, must be truthful, must be enthusi- 
astic. 


Sobriety Essential to Success 


There is no place in the: modern busi- 
ness world for the drinking man. The 
time has long since passed when the boss 
would say, “Oh yes, Jones drinks a good 
deal, but when he’s on the job, he’s as 
good as two or three of these other men.” 

Never again—if Jones can’t ring in on 
the clock in the morning, out and in at 
noon, and out at night with the rest of 
the employes, some one else has Jones’ job. 

The half shot man gets little if any 
eonsideration in business nowadays, and his 
foul breath, foul smells, and spotted clothes 
make him a disgrace to his friends and an 


abomination to his business acquaintances. 


Personally, Гуе given up in disgust try- 
ing to reform such men. Its`a thankless 
and losing job. "There's nothing you can 
say to them or feed them that will make 
good their always repeated promise of 
"never again." Their own manhood is 
their only salvation. 


The Successful Retail Salesman Must 
Truthfu 

'Truthfulnes marks the difference be- 
tween the successful salesman, and one who 
is just a good seller. 

The man who lies to sell cannot come 
back and sell again. The buyers don’t 
eome back to such a man. 

The liar may make money on the first 
deal, "tis true, but he’s a dead one ever 
after. 


present sale is just an incidental—it should 
be made a stepping stone to the future. 

I know a man who seemingly could sell 
anything, especially if it was “Р. M'd." 
Any good quality the buyer wished in that 
article, he would insist was there. One 
ef his stock acts and talks in showing silks 
er wool dress goods was to take it as I 
take the corner of my coat and make a 
bluff of twisting it, at the same time screw- 
ing up his face and saying, “Те shakes the 
dust, just as it does the wrinkles" 'The 
enly thing he twisted was his face and the 
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Its the future we're dealing in, the 
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truth, but when the customer looked in 
his face and saw how earnest he was, and 
saw the goods spring up fresh and nice— 
well, she was hypnotized, that's all. This 
man always turned in a big book, but he 
was not a successful salesman; people soon 
found him out, and would not go back to 
him. И is only in a large city and dealing 
with transients that such tactics last at all. 
He was not a business builder. A store 
suffers by having such men in its employ. 
Customers lose confidence in such a store 
and the confidence of the people is very 
hard for a store to get, and a very good 
thing to have. 

The store that enjoys the confidence of 
the people does not depend on that day's 
business for that day's trade. It has a 
“Bread and Butter Trade” that is always 
with it. By the way, we notice that these 
men who have the longest promises always 
have the shortest memories. 

My old boss always used to say, "If we 
must lie to sell goods, we will close up 
shop. 

The store whose business is built on lies, 
has built on the sand. It is soon found 
out, and must close up anyway. 

Always tell the truth about goods you 
are selling. 

George Herbert says, "Dare to be true, 
nothing can ever need a lie." 

Suppose for instance you are .behind the 
table linen counter, and have your regular 
dollar damasks on the counter. Mrs. Jones 
comes along and asks, “Ате these on special 
sale to-day?" Now if you answer, “Yes, 
Mrs. Jones, that is our $1.50 line, they - 
are special just for to-day, if you want any 
you had better buy it to-day,” you will 
doubtless make a sale all right, but believe 
me, you haven’t done anything smart. The 
longest way round is oft’times the nearest 
way home, as you well know. 


Tact In Truthfulness 


Let us analyse this proposition. When 
Mrs. Jones gets home and examines the 
linen, or in its use she finds it is not any 
better than dollar linen she has bought 
regularly, and she will reason, “if that is 
their $1.50 linen I can do better, and I will 
not buy the linen for Lucy’s wedding there, 
that’s sure.” If you had told the truth in 
a tactful, scientific manner, you might not 
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have made that sale, but Mrs. Jones would 
have had confidence in you, you would have 
made a friend for yourself and the store. 
Mrs. Jones would have sent her friends to 
you, and would not only buy Lucy's linen 
there, but if Lucy stayed in the town and 
her linens came from your store, Lucy 
would buy many other things for the house 
adornment. And if Lucy had children— 
but why elucidate further? . 

You ask, "How then would you have 
answered Mrs. Jones? 

"Well, somewhat in this way, "No Mrs. 
Jones, that is our regular price, but (open- 
ing it) notice the width, and (reaching for 
piece after piece from the fixtures) here is 
the same in the snowdrops, and in the 
clover leaf, and the new plain center with 
the Grecian border. Notice how firm and 
strong, too, Mrs. Jones. It is pure linen, 
two yards wide, and has the satin damask 
finish." : 

Mrs. Jones would thank you for your 
interest. : 

Now I know that some of you men who 
sell ladies’ gloves and shoes in particular 
are just aching to stump me by asking, 
"What would you do if a woman came 
and said, ‘Four and one-half shoes, please,’ 
and you tried and could not fit her in four 
and one-half, had to sneak on a five, and 
she seemed pleased, stood up and looked 
at them, and said, ‘Yes, I will take these,’ 
reaching for her purse. Then she hesitates 
and says, ‘Size four and one-half are they?’ 

Yes, I know it is a temptation! 

But you must tell the truth, do not 
blurt it out and grin at her as though you 
had caught her trying to do you, but do it 
tactfully, artistically, scientifically. 

How would I do it? 

Well, I do not think I would let the 
transaction get that far, but if it was up 
to me, I would answer somewhat as fol- 
lows: “Well no, you see in these fine shoes 
there is so much handwork, they differ 
a little, and (stooping and feeling the 
shoe) leather differs a little, too. See, 
there is your toe. See how it hugs your 
foot—how close over the instep. (Rising 
and glancing at the box) It is really 
marked a five, but I think that shoe will 
really give you better comfort and service 
than a tighter one." 
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Now notice, I did not tell her she could 
not wear a four and one-half, and yet I 
was truthful in every statement. If I 
missed the sale she would have so much 
confidence in the store that she would 
send her friends and family there to trade 
and the loss of that sale would be far offset. 
The next salesman who tried to stuff a 
five would have his hands full, too. 

But you say, "Why bother so much, why 
not say, 'Yes, and take her money—she 
will never know the difference. What peo- 
ple do not know will not hurt them." 

'That is going back to the sand-in-the- 
sugar, and finger-in-the-scale days. 

Nowadays, successful business is fair, 
square and above board, money back fully 
and "in all truth" moreover. 

Mrs. Jones went in to the country 
grocery and said, "Mr. Snyder, will you 
exchange some of your butter for this tub 
of mine?" 

“Why, Mrs. Jones? I have always tried 
to get your butter and you would never sell 
me any." 

"Well, Mr. Snyder, I found a dead 
mouse in this tub of butter, and our folks 
turned against it. It's all right, though, 
and what folks don't know won't hurt 
ет." 

After hesitating, the ртосег said all right, 
took the tub to the cellar, soon returned 
with bricks weighing the same, and Mrs. 
Jones left. 

Next week the grocer said, "How did 
you like my butter, Mrs. Jones?" 

"Our folks thought it was too salty." 

“That is funny.” 

“Why >’ 

"Because I took yours downstairs, made 
it into bricks and gave it back to you. 
"What folks don't know won't hurt ет.” 

So look out, tend to your knitting, and 
if you do lose the sale, and explain it right 
to the boss, he will be big enough and 
broad enough to see it right, else he would 
not be big enough and broad* enough to 
have a store that warrants his hiring you. 
He'd know that angels could do no more. 


A Successful Retail Salesman Must 
Enthusiastic Я 
Remember we аге building for the 
future. 
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Enthusiasm is the greatest business asset 
in the world. It beats money power and 
influence. : 

Enthusiasm is nothing more or less than 
faith in action. Faith and initiative rightly 
combined move mountains. Put some life 
into your work—cheer up—things are 
never so bad as they look. Smile. 


The thing that goes the farthest toward making 
life worth while 

That costs the least and does the most, is just 
a pleasant smile, 

The smile that bubbles from a heart that loves 
his fellow men 

Will drive away the cloud of gloom and coax 
the sun again, 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with manly 
kindness blent— 

It’s worth a million dollans, and doesn't cost a 
cent. 


Believe in your goods, know them, live 
them, breathe them. 

A salesman must have confidence in his 
goods, then he must publish them. The 


most convincing publicity is by word ОЁ” 


mouth. Publicity is the connecting link 
between desire and fulfillment. 


How Enthusiasm Made a Sale 


After a dozen salesmen had failed to 
interest a superintendent with floor clean- 
ing compounds of sand, sawdust, salt and 
coal-oil, naphtha oil, and carbolic acid, I 
saw a man make the sale. Jt wasa pleasure 
to do business with such a salesman; you 
would gladly pay him a quarter or one-half 
a cent a pound more. How did he do it? 
He did not come in, bow, say, “How do 
you do, Mr. Superintendent," try to shake 
hands with him, and say, "My name is 
Smith, пісе day isn't it?” No sir, not that 
man. 

He did not come in and say, “Му card, 
sir, we sell the cheapest floor cleaning com- 
pound in the market." Мо sir, not that 
man. 

He did not come in and say, "How do 
you do, sir, if I can have a few minutes of 
your time [ would like to explain to you 
the merits, etc." | 

No sir, not that man. 

But what he did do and say was some- 
what in this line: He was a mild man- 
nered little old man, with a long, thin, 
black overcoat, so his appearance was not 
in his favor. He came in quietly, stood 
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aside until he caught the superintendent's 
eye, then walked up closely to him, looked 
him right in the eye and said very quietly 
but positively, “You have a splendid floor 
out there in the store, but the janitors are 
spoiling it. * They are throwing wet saw- 
dust on it every night, and that just makes 
a mud plaster over the whole thing. You 
cannot sweep a floor clean when it is wet. 
Then onte a week they scrub it, and it 
spoils a floor to scrub it, roughs it up, opens 
its pores and rots the wood. Now we sell 
a compound that cleans it thoroughly, 
polishes it, does not allow any dust to arise, 
and drives ‘moths from the room. I have 
a hard time to get janitors to use it; they 
like to throw water on a floor just because 
they have always done it. I had a severe 
task getting it into the schools, The school 
board finally let me sweep one of the rooms 
for a week, just to show them. On 
Wednesday of that week every woman 
school-teacher signed a petition to the board 
asking that my preparation be used alto- 
gether. The oiled floors spoiled their 
dresses. Now I am not trying to sell it to 
you to-day, I just want you to let your 
janitors use this to-night and tomorrow 
night. I will come and work with them, 
and see that they use it right. Then 
Thursday I want you to look at your floor, 
and ГИ sell you some all right.” 


Why of course he sold it. It was a 
pleasure to do business with such a man. 
He was scientifically enthusiastic. He knew 
his goods. He had faith in them. 

I saw a commercial man sell a merchant 
goods such as the merchant had on his 
shelves and were not moving. 

He did wrong? 

Not at all. 

He demonstrated their uses, he was 
enthusiastic, he enthused the merchant, the 
merchant enthused the salesforce. They 
sold both lots, and a lot more. 

I saw a man sell ап ad in an evening 
paper when four men who thought they 
were experts failed. 

How? 

He said to the superintendent, “I under- 
stand you have a mistaken idea regarding 
our paper. See this list, two hundred and 
forty-six houses on Fourteenth avenue re- 
ceive it, most of them customers of yours— 
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Mrs. Jay Gould, Mrs, Russel Sage, etc. 
Johnnie Jones delivers the papers. He 
buys every paper from us, can't have them 
till he pays for them. These people are 
his customers, so none are wasted. George 
Sorenson has Tenth avenue. ' There are 
one hundred and eighty-nine customers, see 
this list. We do not carry a fake mine ad, 
or a fake doctor ad. We drove Dr. 
Fielding, who was going to cure every ill, 
out of town, proved he did not have a 
licensed physician in his business, etc.” 

These points you will meet in the course 
of your lessons together with the impor- 
tance of the approach, the necessity of se- 
cuging attention, of creating desire, and last 
but far from least, of inducing action. This 
last is a very important point. 

Many salesmen are good entertainers. 
They are earnest enough. They are con- 
scientious enough. They show plenty of 
goods. But they are constantly hearing 
these remarks, which are just excuses to 
get away from your store, to buy elsewhere, 
“Well, thank you, I just wanted to see 
what you had," or “ГИ see my dress- 
maker,” or “Mauch obliged, I am not ready 
to buy just yet." 

Such salespeople must study themselves 
to correct this grave fault. Above all, they 
must watch closely their customers. When 
they see favor shown any particular article, 
they should bear down hard on this, with 
all their persuasive powers, try to center 
the interest and not let it waver. They 
have a hard job ahead to correct them- 
selves but it can be done. 


Think Of Your Goods — Not Yourself 


'Two young men were behind the men's 
goods counter. One was of good family, 
splendid appearance, well educated, a thor- 
oughly clean, earnest, good young man. 
But he was always thinking the other 
clerks were getting ahead by pushing him 
back, by stepping on his toes. For instance, 
he would be showing underwear. The 
customer would say, "Now, don't tell me 
that is all wool, I guess I know wool when 
I see it." 

That was like shaking a red flag in front 
of a bull. - The customer had doubted his 
word, and he would begin to argue. The 
longer he'd argue the louder he'd talk. 
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The result was no sale, and if the cus- 
tomer ever came back to the store, she'd 
take good care he did not wait од her. 

Now, watch the other young man under 
similar circumstances. 

First he had been porter, then in charge 
of the stock room, later clerk in the men's 
department, later in charge of both men's 
and ladies’ hosiery and underwear, and 
today has in addition the kid gloves, 
leather goods and umbrellas in one of the 
best stores in California, and that is the 
kind of a job that pays money. 

Young men now watch him. The cus- 
tomer says “That’s not all wool, I guess 
I know all wool when I see it." 


With seemingly one motion, he has 
gently brushed the offending garment 
aside, reached behind him, bringing out 
another kind at the same time saying very 
quietly, with a smile, “Probably you will 
like this kind better, it’s ribbed and most 


"people like it because it fits so well, or this. 


(Reaching behind again.) It’s a little 
heavier.” 

By this time the customer has looked at 
him a couple of times, then pulled the first 
garment back, and meekly asked, "Well, 
is this really all wool?” 

“Sure! We have sold it for a dozen 
years or more?” 

Of course he sells it to her. 

She, with others, comes into the store 
daily and asks, "Where is that little dark 
man who generally stands here? I want 
that little dark man to wait on me.” 

Now let us analyse this situation. 

Both were sober, honest and enthusi- 
astic. Where the difference? 

The first couldn't forget himself. ‘Think 
of your goods, the goods can stand any 
insult. 

In going through this world working for 
other people, you'll have lots of hard 
knocks, but you will have to grin and take 
them. Don’t let these little things annoy 
you, shake them оЁ аз the big St. Ber- 
nard shakes off the yelping curs at hie 
heels. 

'The valuable man in any business is the 
man who can and will cooperate. The 
foreman who antagonizes the introductiom 
of any new man or idea, just because he 
did not first suggest it, will meet a gradual 
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but sure defeat. Men prosper just as they 
use the ideas and services of other men. 

'That second young man was always 
thinking of his goods. 


Show Your Goods 


For many weeks we kept tab and he 
sold 110 per cent more goods after the cus- 
tomer said her first “That’s all,” than 
before. 

How did he do it? 

Not by saying, "I do not suppose you 
want a hat to go with that suit, do you?" 
or, "We've just received some new ties, 
can I show them to you?" 

No, not that way. He did it by always 
showing his goods while he was talking. 

"Here's a hat that just matches your 
suit. Better have a whole outfit" or 
"here's a tie that just matches your skirt. 
See this stripe and that. Seventy-five 
cents for this one. Here are some more, 
same price, etc." 

Good clothes, and good looks help, but 
they are not essential to successful sales- 
manship. 

Keep well brushed, well shaved, well 
pressed, shoes shined, make yourself pre- 
sentable, then forget yourself. 

In the ladies’ ready-to-wear department 
was a tall, stately blonde, with a lorgnette, 
always dressed in silks and satins. She 
could sell fine goods, too. 

I said to her one day, “Where are they 
all?" meaning the customers. 

This stately blonde replied, “Every time 
I look at Jonesy over there, (another 
saleswoman) she has a customer. If the 
customer says, ‘Yes, yes, Jonesy says, 
‘Yes, yes, and if the customer says, ‘No, 
no,’ Jonesy says, ‘No, по.’ The next time 
I look, Jonesy is making out a check for a 
suit or coat.” 

Jonesy was a mild looking little woman. 
You would never look at her clothes. All 
you would see was a smiling, earnest face. 
When Jonesy had a customer, for all 


Jonesy seemed to care, the rest of the. . 


world could go hang. 


Knowledge Wins Confidence 


Know your stock, know where things 
are so that you can go righf to them with- 
eut looking. 
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If you have to look, here, then there, 
then below, you have lost the customer’s 
confidence. The customer thinks you must 
be new, you don’t know your stock, you 
have a doubly hard task, you have to 
prove yourself, then prove your goods, a 
way to be valuable is to be the man who 
is asked, upon whom the other clerks 
depend. ` 

Ever go in a store, and as you pick a 
book up from the table, have a clerk say, 
“Books today, sir?" or as you look in a 
case of shoes, another says, "Interested in 
shoes?" or as you stop at the men's hats 
and glance at them, another says, "Can I 
show you hats?" You have doubtless an- 
swered “Мо” almost without thinking, 
sometimes even, if it was not for your pride 
you would change it, as you really wanted 
a book or hat. 

What should the clerk have said? — 

"Some splendid (picking up a book) 
new novels there, ever read this one? 
(picking up another) Nearly all men like 
Happy Hawkins. It is like David Harum 
—has real human life in it.” 


'Talk about your goods, show them, if 
the customer is not interested in them, or 
does not want any, she will tell you all 
too soon. 

Don't chew gum. 

Don't stand with a tooth pick in your 
mouth. 

Don't manicure behind the counter. 

Stand up on your feet; don't. loll all 
over a piano, or pile of goods while wait- 
ing for a customer, and don’t sprawl all 
over the counter when serving- one... 


ta 
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Use the Positive Suggestion 


When a customer is buying and has said, 


“That is all," 
— ау, 
in hats today," ““Wouldn’t want a sweater 
today, would you?" "I don't suppose you 
have time to look at a few new ties today, 
have you?" 

Please, please, don't do that. 
where you use suggestion. 

Now, suggestion is not any new thing. 
The mother uses it when she says, “Well, 
did Sonny hurt his finger? Let mother 
kiss it well. There now, it’s all right 
now.” And it is. 


Here is 


don't—please, please, don't. 
“I don't suppose I can interest you. 
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'The doctor uses suggestion when he 
prescribes bread and water pills, and bread 
and water pills have cured тапу—Т did 
not say diseases. 

Always keep your customer in a recep- 
tive mood. . 

Put a positive instead of a negative 
thought in the customer's mind. 

Say rather, “What is next? better have 
а hat to go with that suit, etc.” 

Don't say, "No, we haven't it, all out," 
and then stand there looking as if you 
wanted to say, “Well, why don’t you get 
out?—shoo! shoo!" 

Of course you have to acknowledge you 
are out, but while doing so show the near- 
est you have, explaining its equal virtues. 

Many a store has built a firm foupda- 
tion by showing the nearest. But that was 
while the boss was waiting on trade. Now 
he is too busy in the office, and the clerks 
are too tired. 


Practical Pointers 


Don't get in groups. 

Don't whisper together, while customers 
are around. They think you are making 
fun of them. 

If you call your customer by name at 
least once during the visit, you have an 
advantage, it flatters everyone to be recog- 
nized. 

Don't get familiar, customers come to 
stores to buy goods, not to be entertained, 
not to flirt. 
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If you must make love, do so after 
hours. Don’t think you are so smart that 
your fellow clerks are not on to your little 
affair. You do the lady wrong. You 
make her talked about, make her common. 
It takes your mind off your business. Cut 
it out. It is as bad as whisky during busi- 
ness hours. 

Now for the real body blow of the 
evening, and I hope it is a real solar plexus, 
so you'll notice it: 

It does not make any difference who 
you are, what your job is, whether you are 
the boss, the superintendent, the advertis- 
ing man, or the smallest cash boy in the 
store, it is your business. 

If you see a customer not waited on, and 
restless, tell her you'll try to get someone 
to wait upon her. Then to do it. 

Customers are the big thing in business. 

Of what use all your mahogany fixtures, 
all your marble staircases, if you have no 
customers ? 

Should there be a chance to boom busi- 
ness, boom it. 

Don’t be a knocker. 

Get a smile on. Hope a bit. Hold up 
your head. Get a hold with both hands 
and pull. 

Help yourself along. Get popular. Pull 
your friends with you, and you will soon 
have a procession. 

No man ever climbed the ladder of fame 
by stepping on others’ corns. Keep off the 
corns, they belong to the other fellow, and 
are tender. 


The man who has learned when 
to say “No” has traveled a long 
way towar d Success. —John Nicholas Beffel 
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Extracts from the Actual Correspondence between the Sales Manager of the George F. 
Eberhard Company, San Francisco, and a Live Organization of Business Builders 


` 


То Keep the Organization's Blood 
Warm: 


Being x оба a General Letter to 
Sales Force 


І: НАЅ У remarked by one of our 
co-workers : 

"Eberhard crowds things too much 
he wants to do the impossible; he 
should know that business is slow 
right now everywhere and we are all 
doing our best." 


You, of course, know that while I'm one 
of the youngest in the organization I have 
had fourteen years' service in a dozen sales 
campaigns. 

I have worked in all positions from er- 
rand boy to the place I hold. I have served 
East and West, traveled twenty times 
across the continent, as many times through 
groups of states. I have worked by 
day, studied by night. I have lived in the 
open, worked in the clamor of the shop and 
conventional poorly arranged offices in the 
heat of the eastern summer. Have trav- 
eled winter and summer selling goods. I 
have helped create five corporations, three 
that are successful, two ‘that paid in full 
and quit. I have furnished many ideas and 
plans to firms that use them to their profit 
today. I have been mixed in work that 
has failed. 

I say this to tell you the greatest one 
thing every man who for any reason as- 
sumes responsibility has to overcome is his 
lack of ability to draw out the best in all 
the workers around him. To keep the or- 
ganization’s blood warm. 

I have never been satisfied with myself— 
my own work or plans and I know that 
you—all of us—and many whom I try to 
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forget, would today be way ahead of our 
present degree of success if every man and 
woman in our business could have re- 
mained enthused, willing to let the warm 
blood play through his will and work 
every day. 

I mean every unit—all the time. If you 
do your part some one else may not. What 
we need is to keep an average that is favor- 
able at all times. 

Some call it co-operation—others “The 
spirit of the hive.” We have it to a greater 
degree than any other organization I was 
ever with—but we could use more. 

We use every ounce of our judgment to 
apportion work, salary, territory, earning, 
bonus and discretionary power to every 
unit—to put everyone where I should want 
to be if I had the same work to do. 

Don't say that I complain of you any 
more than I do of myself. This is a mes- 
sage to bring out an appreciation of what 
we can do to stimulate productive thought 
and effort. 

I say things that sound harsh at times. 
One can't speak in "sugared words" all the 
time. Life and our work is not a "tea 
party." I am also “Human.” 

Each individual could, if he would, put 
forth his best effort and all co-operating in 
this way increase the business, also their 
earning many per cent inside of a season. 

It would eliminate loss of thousands of 
minutes that add into days—mistakes, er- 
rors, delays, neglect, waste, lost motion, 
and add to our service value and sales vol- 
ume at one and the same time. 

Business today is like history of yester- 
day. Our campaign is as vital to us-as any 
of Napoleon's were to him or to France, 
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The experience of the worker, the 
leader and the cause in each business is 
like some page in the history of the past. 
Read Watson's “ 
blood can run warm and your mind grasp 
its lessons. "They should help everyone to 
see that man or woman—leader or lieuten- 
ant—have two ways to go, right or wrong, 
today as yesterday. 

The worker and the leader in business 
today are not ahead of Napoleon and his 
followers. Their errors, their experience, 
their weakness and strength, even the bax- 
tles, intrigue, regard for mere titles, money 
and forms, should teach us how to work 
together, to lead, to help in a business 
campaign or life of today. 

Buy the book. If it doesn't teach you or 
spur your thoughts in a helpful way, PU 
pay for it. If you will buy and think of 
its lessons as you read it I shall pay gladly. 

All this means more to you than it does 
to ше— Юг I see “The Light" even though 
vested with some brief authority. 


Get the Right Perspective 
: From a General Letter to the Sales Force 


O BE able to perceive things correctly 

is only brought about by a careful, 
.sane, commonsense balancing of the good 
or right on one side and the bad or wrong 
on the other, then accepting the reasonable 
result. 

We all work hard for a time and we 
feel our work is appreciated. We can see 
the bright side of what we do; also the 
future before us. 

Ail at once comes a reaction and we 
crave a change—mentally see better things, 
pleasanter surroundings, easier work, more 
dollars in some new environment. 

I get the mental jinks at intervals— 
looks as if the pressure and the dig and 
build will never stop. 

Some one whispers about the great possi- 
bility and I flirt with it—study it—but I 
am sane enough to go slow, hence I find 
there also lies work—New work plus lost 
experience in the old work and a whole 
bundle of other conditions. I balance them 
against the present situation—and then 
weigh that on the mental scale with the 
other fellow’s experience, and my own, and 
stick. 
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Napoleon" and see if your: 


for me. 
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If anyone has a better chance than we 
have, a better past record, a surer future, 
brighter prospects or pleasanter surround- 
ings than we have, who and where is hef 

And then could we get there easier by 
building from where we are or trying to 
"pry" or "kid" the other fellow out of his 
good thing? 

When I was in the mountains with the 
cattle, I observed that they always ate 
across the meadow-—about as fast as they 
could walk—and then either had to be 
turned back or let move on to the next 
meadow. Always eating a few blades of 
grass out of acres and tramping down a 
hundred times as much as they ate—sort 
of looking for green grass ahead while it 
was knee-deep under foot. 

When you are on the road and things 
look wrong—slow down—stop—rest а bit, 
look around and think. It's a 100 to 1 shot 
that you will start again with added en- 
thusiasm because, as Glad says in 'The 
Dawn of a To-Morrow, “Things can never 
be as bad as you think they are." 

Steady, cheerful, interested work is good 
and necessary, but hesitate when your per- 
spective becomes warped. 

We will pay the hotel. expense when 
you have to hesitate. Send it in marked 
Your time resting will be earned 
in a few days when you start with the new 
supply of energy and cheer that you will 
store up. 

I want each man on the road to earn 
more and to feel right. . I need your en- 
thusiastic co-operation and am ready to do 
any reasonable thing to serve our custom- 
ers and to assist you in your work. 


Resolve to grow, to broaden, to learn 
something every day, every week, every 
month, and at the end of ten years your 
assets will be greater than if you had been 
a regular weekly depositor at the savings 
bank.—Orville Allen. 

А man must be one of two things; 
either a reed shaken by the wind, or a wind 
to shake the reeds.—Handford. 


The most important attribute of man as 
a moral being is the faculty of self-control. 
—Herbert Spencer. 


Advertising and City Building 
By G. A. LE ROY, Advertising Manager of Big Ben 


An Address Delivered at the Annual Banquet of the 
Peru Business and Social Association, Peru, Illinois 


HAVE been asked to say a few words 
about advertising. The greatest trouble 
about advertising is to speak of it in a 
few words, for everything we do, every- 


thing we see, everything we say and every-' 


thing we hear, in a way, is advertising. 

This very banquet is an advertisement— 
an advertisement for the Peru Business 
Men's Association—an advertisement for 
the Peru Hotel—an advertisement for its 
stockholders and managers. 

Long after most of us have forgotten 
it, some will still refer to the evening, and 
in expressing their opinion on the courses 
—on the decorations—on the speakers—on 
the service—will advertise or badvertise 
the brains that were behind them. 

And because the subject is such a com- 
plex one, I’ll consider only one of its phases, 
the one I believe we have the most at heart 
tonight, its application to the development 
of a city and particularly its application to 
the development of Peru and La Salle. 


What a City May Advertise 

The idea is not a novel one—I dare say 
it has been discussed many a time in your 
meetings. In fact it can be said that the 
object of the Peru Business Men’s Associa- 
tion is to advertise Peru, for, as a civic or- 
ganization, you are trying to teach the peo- 
ple to believe in your city, in its resources, 
in its accomplishments and its possibilities. 
And advertising is nothing more than teach- 
ing the people to believe in you and your 
goods as you believe in them. 

The advertising of a community is not 
an impossible thing. In fact, hardly a 
season passes that we do not hear in adver- 
tising circles of a campaign successfully car- 
ried out in the interests of some ambitious 
community—either to attract industries, as 
in the case of DesMoines, to create a mar- 
ket for its wares, as in the case of Hono- 
lulu and its pineapples, merely to expand 
its shopping field as with Dexter, Iowa, or 
simply dispose of its bonds and increase 
the value of its real estate as with Wichita. 

I take it for granted that we want to 
accomplish all of these things and we want 
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to accomplish them in the most economical 
and effective way. 


The Goods to Be Advertised 


First, let’s see what we have to adver- 
tise—let’s see what we have in stock. Like 
your retail merchants when you decide to 
do some advertising, let’s pick out our best 
seller so as to get rid of the slow movers. 

What have we? 

First—factories, second—factories, third 
—factories. 

We are essentially a manufacturing cen- 
ter; very likely the first in Illinois, perhaps 
one of the top-notchers in the country, 
taking in consideration the size of our pop- 
ulation. 

“In Peru Everybody Works.” 

We have coal, we have labor, we have 
railroads, all the elements necessary to an 
industrial success. With such amunition 
we can gun for both more factories and 
more factory help. 

Fourth—La Salle county is the second 
county in Illinois in the importance of its 
farm products. It’s only a few thousand 
dollars behind the first place holder. 

There is no reason why we cannot teach 
the farmers to trade in Peru and La Salle 
even more liberally than they do. 

_ And the way to do that is through adver- 
tising. 

I will not discuss tonight how to go 
about it. There are a dozen different ways 
to try for more factories. There are a 
dozen different ways to bring the farmers 
here. 

I would rather call your attention to 
our strongest advertisement—the twin 
cities. 

In every advertising campaign there are 
two distinct ads—the first, your message 
to the public giving your own estimate of 
the article you have to sell—the second, 
the article itself. 


The City Its Own Advertisement 


People may be attracted by our cam- 
paign and decide to come down and see 
for themselves. But, suppose they get a 
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glance of the town from the railroad sta- 
tion, don't like the looks of the place and 
keep going on. The farmers that have 
been appealed to by our circulars may start 
out to do their shopping here and find the 
roads too bad and full of chuck holes when 
they get near the town. Suppose they can- 
. not get better accommodations for their 
horses and find among the merchants as 
great an interest in their crops as where 
they used to shop. If they go back to 
trade where they always did, or 1f a manu- 
facturer attracted by the abundance of coal, 
the labor possibilities, a fine factory site, a 
liberal remittance of taxes, finds that he 
can buy local coal cheaper in Ottawa than 
he can in town, that he can't build his 
plant without submitting to the exorbitant 
demands of local unions, that on these 
accounts he will be unable to bring his 
manufacturing costs down to those of his 
competitors, all the advertising in the 
world is not going to help us and we might 
just as well keep our money. 


Advertising Compels High Quality 
of Goods 


'That is one of the advantages of adver- 
tising. It forces the advertiser to give bet- 
ter goods—for the advertised article cannot 
afford to take chances, it is always on 
parade. 

'The flaw that passes unnoticed in the 
nameless piece of goods gets magnified a 
hundred fold in the advertising limelight. 
'The advertiser must insist more and more 
on himself to live up to the reputation his 
advertising is building for his goods. 

There can be no let-up in his efforts, his 
best must always be bettered. 

At the clock works last year we started 
an advertising campaign. But before we 
ever spent a cent, before we even set a 
word of type, we had spent two years 
improving the clock that we wanted to 
advertise. The reason we are glad we did 
advertise is that it forced us to set a 
standard for our goods that we had never 
reached before, it forced us to insist on 
ourselves, it forced us to give Big Ben the 
best that was in us to give. 

The Doors and Show Windows of 
a City 

Let me make a comparison to better 

illustrate my point. 
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When you Peru merchants want to 
stimulate your sales, you pick an article 
of unusual merit and display it in your 
window to the best advantage. You keep 
your windows bright and cheerful and your 
sidewalks clean. You tempt the people to 
walk in and ask you what else you have. 

Now suppose you displayed a junk pile 
in your window, suppose you placed a gar- 
bage can on each side of your door, how 
many people do you think you would get 
inside of your store? 

Gentlemen, a city has its show windows, 
it has its doors and its sidewalks leading 
to those doors just the same as your stores. 
'The doors are the railroad stations, the 
show windows are their immediate sur- 
roundings, the sidewalks are the roads that 
lead to the town. 

Thousands of people pass every week 
through many cities and go away with an 
impression of unattractiveness, I'll even say 
filth, of scrap heaps and cinder piles, of 
hideous railroad stations and dingy waiting 
rooms, surrounded by dram shops and 
cheap billboards. 

'The people that merely pass these cities 
have no way of knowing that they have 
Just as fine residences as other towns have, 
that they have residence streets, city halls, 
manual training school and Carnegie libra- 
ries that easily compare with any. The 
people who do come to town unfortunately 
forget the beautiful homes and fine stores 
and remember mostly the junk yard that 
stands at the entrance of one town, the 
tumbled-down shanties that stand at the 
other. 

For it is an unfortunate fact that you 
can take a man of perfect physique, six feet 
tall, clear eyed and broad shouldered, and 
if he has a wart on the tip of his nose, all 
that we will ever see will be that wart. 
And before we can do any advertising, 
before we can sell our cities, our labor, our 
real estate and our wares to others, it is 
first necessary that we place them under a 
magnifying glass and weed out every flaw 
it's possible to detect, because in the adver- 
tising limelight the very tiniest' will stand 
out like a mound. 

What Good Advertising Is 


, Gentlemen, what then is good adver- 
tising ?— Everything well done is good ad- 
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vertising—everything else is bad advertis- 
ing. 

If we have to have saloons around the 
depots, let’s at least have first class saloons. 
If we have to have billboards, let’s at least 
have attractive billboards and if we can’t 
buy them, let’s at least have them adver- 
tise the town instead of outside enter- 
prises and through them tell the travelers 
that back of those bluffs there are two 
cities of real homes, of fine streets, of great 
stores and big factories. 

. If we hold a farm product exhibit, let's 
have a real exhibit, offer prizes big enough 
so that real farmers will feel like com- 
peting, attending, and ultimately transact 
their business here, instead of holding a 
half-baked one-tent show that in the end 
proves not an advertisement for the towns 
but a sadvertisement—s-a-d sad—whereas 
towns with a third of our population, 
towns like Mendota for instance, hold agri- 
cultural fairs that are yearly events and 
draw farmers from all over the state. 


* Ask ВШ” 


Gentlemen, I would like to quote you 
from a little bit of condensed, common 
sense that drifted to my desk the other 
day, in the Backbone Monthly, because it 
drives home forcefully the power of the 
human tongue. It’s entitled “Ask Bill,” 
and here’s the main part of the message: 

“In the days before the art of printing 
was invented, before the first sheet of papy- 
rus was hung out to dry or the first clay 
tablet was moulded; in the days before 
men had learned to blazon their achieve- 
ments on the hides of animals, or carve 
them in stone, there was an advertising 
medium—the Human Tongue—and it is 
today still the most potent medium of all. 

“Many an advertising man has burned 
the midnight oil, and sweated blood, to 
insure the success of an advertising cam- 
paign; money has been poured out like 
water to boom a business by all arts known 
to advertising and salesmanship, and yet 
how often the best laid plans have failed— 
and all because the human tongue wouldn’t 
wag or, if it did, wagged the wrong way. 

“A theatrical manager spends $50,000 
for costumes and scenery, corrals the peach- 
iest show girls on Broadway, blows in a 
small fortune on stands and window bills, 
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buys half page spreads in all the daily 
papers and works his press agent to a 
frazzle. Influenced by the ads, the gor- 
geous posters, the clever press notices, you 
are on your way to the box office when you 
meet your friend Bill, who saw the show 
last night. 

“ “How was it? you ask. And Bill says 
‘Rotten!’ Just one word, but it’s enough. 
Lithographs, newspaper ads and press 
notices are forgotten. The human tongue 
has wagged—and wagged the wrong way. 

“Why is it that one word from Bill is 
more potent than the columns of really 
good advertising that headed you towards 
the box-office. Because Bill's expression of 
opinion is disinterested testimony, and all 
advertising is the word of a special pleader. 
You knew when you read the ads that the 
man who paid for them wanted to sell you 
a ticket. You knew that it wouldn't make 
a cent's worth of difference to Bill whether 
you bought a ticket or not. So Bill's word 


" And every man is a Bill to some other 
man. The knowledge that each acquires 
he passes on by word of mouth. 

“The salesman is in the same boat with 
the advertisement. Не is a special pleader, 
not a disinterested witness. You listen 
while he praises the merits of the article 
he is trying to sell and when he has ропе, 
you ask Bill. 

“ВШ is the man who really sells goods. 
Bill knows what's what and money cannot 
influence his opinion—he is too numerous." 


What We Want Bill to Say - 


It has been suggested that the La Salle 
Commercial Club engage the services of 
an advertising manager in the belief that 
he would bring factories and trade to the 
town— Gentlemen, the man we want to 
get is Bill, he is found everywhere and he 
works all the time. Let us get Bill to say: 

“] have just spent a few days in one of 
the prettiest little towns I have ever laid 
my eyes оп. It has beautiful homes, nice 
paved streets, good water, a good lighting 
system, plenty of coal and good labor. They 
haven't had a strike around there in fifteen 
years, they have never had a shut-down. 
Railroad connections are pretty fair, they 
might be better, but they are going to build 
a belt line and instead of having three rail- 
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roads to ship their goods over, they are 
going to have five. "They've, got a good 
high school, a fine manual training school 
and it'll be a good town for me to raise 
the boys and to train future help. I have 
thought it over and I guess I'll go down 
there and start that factory I've been talk- 
ing about. The local business men have 
made me a good offer, they look like a lot 
of progressive, enterprising people, I think 
it's just the place I've been looking for." 
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When we'l get Bill to speak of us 
in those words, when we'll get Bill to 
endorse us without fear and without favor, 
that, gentlemen, will be good advertising. 
And the beauty of it will be that it won't 
have cost you a cent of printer's ink and 
that the dollars you'll have spent, you'll 
have spent right in your two cities where 
everybody can see them and everybody can 
get the most good out of them. 


Happiness Through Self-Expression 


By W. H. TENNYSON 


] “HIS is ап era of promise, of hope, 
of possibilities. 

As the philosopher, Herbert Kauf- 
man says, "No matter how pitiably crip- 
pled you may be in outlook, in position, or 
in body, every daybreak is a token of en- 
couragement—a promise to some—a ful- 
fillment to many—an inspiration of cour- 
age to all. * * * Every day since the 
founding of the Republic new resources of 
revenue have been discovered. ^ But the 
men who created them were seldom en- 
dowed—save with unfailing grit.” 

Progress is the watchword of the Twen- 
tieth Century. The evolution may be slow. 
Still, there has been progress and there will 
he more progress. | 

Modern business has become a matter of 
fixed laws—the day of chance is passing. 

The sources of revenue must be dis- 
covered; the means whereby progress is 
to be made in this new decade must be 
found; the promises, the hopes, the possi- 
bilities of the new era must be realized. 
Chance and "luck" will not do it. 

Realization can be brought about only by 
optimistic perseverence—by grit. 

The opportunities for this new decade 
of the Twentieth Century are greater than 
ever before. 

All phases of life are on the upgrade. 

Everywhere men are awakening. 

The movement for mre education, for 
better health, for nobler ethics in govern- 
ment, in society and in commerce is gath- 
ering headway. 
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Life is good because of its progress and 
because of its possibilities for growth. 


The Lessons Taught by Failure 


No man or woman, however, has ever 
achieved greatly who did not survive dis- 
appointments and what seemed to be fail- 
ures. If you feel discouraged look back— 
away back. Can you remember where you 
stood one year ago? Can you remember 
where you stood ten years ago, when the 
first decade of this century began? Does 
the path from there to where you stand 
now lead upward or is the tendency down- 
ward? Of course, you have made mis- 
takes. Take Kaufman's words again: 

"You're a man, not a god. Omnipo- 
tence is not a human characteristic.. We 
have all failed, and no matter to what 
heights we mount, we fail and fail again. 
All life is а try-out. You can keep on 
starting over, and each time stand the 
same show.” 

Yes, as we look back over the work of 
one year or of ten years, we can see where 
we have made mistakes, whether the path 
is upward or downward. The general 
tendency of the path in the great majority 
of cases, we find, however, has been up- 
ward. 

For the men and women who realize the 
axiom that he who profits most both in 
money and in manhood is he who serves 
best; who realizes that today, more than 
ever before, meritorious goods and square 
deal methods are appreciated in business; 
who believe that the golden rule can be 
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applied practically and with mutual profit 
in the business world; who, in short, are 
above all else men and women of reliability, 
of ability, of action and not afraid to work 
—for such men and women, progress is 
sure. Are you such a man? Let us 
frankly ask the question—‘‘Am I such a 
тап?” 

Suppose the path of life does lead into 
valleys occasionally. Some folks (and we 
all may as well join the happy crew) have 
the happy faculty of forgetting the knocks 
and disappointments, and of remembering 
the bright days and the successful days. 
It's a good habit to cultivate. 

Some one has well said that "you can 
only build unhappiness with the wreckage 
of regret." So, if things haven't been just 
as we wish they had been recently, let's 
` pick out the bright days, the progressive 
days, the successful days, the happy days— 
and keep them before us as models for the 
new decade. 


The Joy of Achievement 


There is, however, little real joy in con- 
templation of what has been accomplished, 
is there?- 'The real pleasure lies in the 
accomplishments themselves. 

Success and happiness are analogous in 
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some respects. Both, like the "Blue Bird,” 
can be achieved indirectly only. 

He who strives for Success as such can 
never attain it in its fullest sense, just 
as he who strives directly for Happiness 
itself can never attain it. 

To be happy—to be successful—one 
must get out of one's self, so to speak. We 
serve ourselves most nobly by serving others 
to the best of our ability. The man who 
works for mutual benefit, who aims to give 
full value for what he himself receives, is 
pretty certain to attain both success and 
happiness, provided only that he works, 
making the idea of social service his motive 
power. 

“I believe in friendship founded on bus- 
iness, not business founded on friendship," 
says a certain master printer, and Elbert 
Hubbard adds, "Friendship resultant of 
business is the real thing. Business born 
of friendship dies aborning.” 

Friendship founded on business! Yes, 
that's something worth striving for in the 
new decade. Не who practices the rule of 
mutual benefit must succeed, if only he 
remembers that the master key to every 
treasury is Persistence. 


There is no substitute for thorough-go- 
ing, ardent, sincere earnestness.—Dickens. 


1 


ем us to go blithely about our 


business all this day, bring us to 
our resting beds weary and content 
and undishonored, and grant us in 


the end the gift of sleep. 
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We Can Make Our Work More Efficient 


By L. C. BALL 
A Message From One Worker to Others 


far as we are concerned as employes, 

a matter of doing as much work as 
we can, of the highest possible quality, in 
the least possible time, and with the least 
possible number of errors of omission and 
commission. 

'There is not one mistake in a thousand 
that is an intended one among the kind of 
employes who think at all on this efficiency 
question. Since our intentions are there- 
fore right, it remains to get our methods 
right, to increase our speed and accuracy in 
the handling of our various duties, and to 
stimulate our thoughts and feelings to the 
point where they will be alert to keep us 
from doing things wrong. 


| Deed seems to me to be, so 


The Power of Intense Interest 


'The first thing to do in the education 
of our thoughts and feelings is to get 
intensely interested—to like our work and 
to think about it. 

If any person did for us that which our 
work does, we should like that person very 
much and be very grateful to him. Our 
work enables us to pay our board bills, to 
dress ourselves in presentable clothes, and 
to have many other little pleasures which 
we could not have without it. "Therefore, 
let us love our work, for it stands to us 
as a good friend, and never "goes back on 
us" unless we "go back on it" first. 

In the matter of getting interested, it 
is a good thing to think of our true posi- 
tion as employes. 

It helps in being careful and thoughtful 
in one's work, and rather proud of it, in 
fact, to think that we stand before the 
world in the place of the heads of our 
company. If we get up fine work, the 
world has a good opinion of them and their 
ability; and this is a good thing for us. If 
we don't put out good work, they are 
blamed, and our institution and its moncy- 
making ability suffers. 

To think "Would I do this if this were 
my business?" and to realize that, in fact, it 
is our business in which we as employes 
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are investing our labor—this helps a good 
deal in keeping close to the mark of effi- 
ciency. 


The Consequences of Inefficiency 


Sometimes it helps in appreciating a good 
thing to consider what are the consequences 
of its opposite. So let us consider just one 


` of the consequences of inefficiency, and its 


effect on our employers and ourselves. 

In the first place, the men at the head 
of the institution employing labor have in- 
vested a good deal of money in it. "There 
could be no such ‘institution if it were not 
for this investment. 

Now the ability of our company to pay 
salaries to its employes depends upon the 
amount of money it makes over and above 
a legitimate profit on the money invested 
by the stockholders. 

And the amount of money it makes over 
and above a legitimate profit for its stock- 
holders—in fact, its whole ability to make 
money-—depends upon the money-producing 
value of each of its employes—and in this 
sense, of course, all are employes who con- 
tribute labor to the company. 

Your ability and mine, put into our 
present proposition or any other, constitute 
an investment equal in value to'so much 
money, of which our earnings represent a 
percentage. 

Our employers put in their money and 
their labor, and receive a certain percentage 
in return. We put in our labor and get 
a certain percentage in return, depending 
upon how much money we help them to 
make. 


Responsibility to Fellow Employes 


It therefore follows that the amount of 
money we receive for our services depends 
upon how much money we produce for 
our institution, and since each employe 
must share, proportionately to his ability, 
in this excess over the legitimate profits on 
the capital invested, every employe who 
fails to produce, in proportion, his share 
of the earnings of the company, not only 
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lessens his own earnings, but the earnings 
of every other employe. 

Would you put your hand in the purse 
of any of your fellow-workers and take 
money away from him? You would not. 
But you would be doing that very thing, 
in effect, if you neglected either to improve 
all your time, or to train your efficiency to 
the highest possible point. You would un- 
necessarily lower the profit-making power 
of your company, and therefore its ability 
to share with you the largest possible 
amount of money. 

Gross inefficiency, of course, will wreck 
any business house, in time, so that neither 
investors of capital or labor will get any- 
thing from their investments. 

'The thought that we can't "put one 
over" the boss without "putting a worse 
one" over ourselves and fellow employes, 
ought to help us to keep straiglit when we 
feel like doing a little less than we can. 


Your Royal Endowment 


Here is another efficiency developer, since 
in becoming efficient we need principally 
to take care of our thoughts and feelings, 
when our work will take care of itself. 
It is: 

First, each normal human being has in 
some degree, the natural abilities of every 
other. The difference in people and in their 
successes depends upon what gifts they 
develop, and how much they develop them. 
I can assert, without egotism, that I have 
the same number and kind of natural gifts, 
though they may differ in degree, that 
George Washington, or Abraham Lincoln, 
or John Deere, or Elihu Burritt, or any 
other great man or woman, has ever had. 

Second, man’s greatest gift is the ability 
to improve himself. All men (and women 
too) possess this gift in common, and with- 
out it all other gifts are utterly without 
value. 

It helps so much to say to yourself— 
"However much I may lack the small gifts, 
I have the greatest gift of all—I am able 
to improve myself, and I will make the 
most of it." 

Efficiency, like everything else, is largely 
a state of mind. When we keep square 
with our employers and fellow-employes 
by refusing to waste any time, and when 
we get encouraged by the thought that the 
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greatest gift of all is ours, we are then in a 
proper state of mind to appreciate the great 
truth that a "cinch" in the way of a job 
is strictly no good as an efficiency developer. 

The only way we can learn is by using 
our abilities, and there is no chance to use 
them in an easy job. It cannot train us 
for the big positions—anybody can hold an 
easy job, but the big positions are not easy. 
It takes a master to hold them. And a 
master is one who has trained himself by 
the nourishment and use of his faculties. 


The Real Value of Being Busy 


Returning to our original definition of 
efficiency — much work — good quality— 
some employes do much work—they are 
busy people—but their work is of poor 
quality, or has a large percentage of poor 
work in it. When haste does away with 
quality, that work is not profitable and is 
a waste of energy rather than the real 
accomplishment of anything. 


Being Busy Is Only Part of Being 
Vaiuable 


In this connection, just the other day I 
found out a new trick in typewriting names 
and addresses and dates on form letters, 
or "filling in," as it is called. (I make it 
my business to be able to do the work of 
any person whose work I direct, and study 
to give them such points as will enable 
them to work better.) 

You know that efficiency man who is 
teaching people to do two or three times 
as much work as formerly by cutting out 
waste motion. Probably lots of people have 
discovered the particular trick of which I 
speak, but it was new to me. It is, that 
when you insert the name and date, you 
begin with the date, say, on the right side 
and then slide the carriage across to the 
other side of the machine to insert the 
name. Then, instead of sliding the саг- 
riage back to the right side before putting 
your next letter into the machine, you leave 
it where it stands, and insert your new 
name at the beginning of your next letter 
as usual, but finish up with the date; then 
begin the next one with the date and finish 
with the name, and so on. If you keep on 
doing that, you cut out one motion on each 
letter—one complete passage of the carriage 
from side to side of the machine, with its 
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wear and tear on the machine and its use 
ef unnecessary time. That extra motion 
uses up a good deal of time in the handling 
ef a hundred or a thousand letters. 

Now, I'm not particularly fond of filling 
іп form letters, but by thinking about them 
and getting interested in them, and in other 
routine work that comes my way, I get 
considerably more fun out of it than in 
keeping right on doing things in the same 
old style. I just pass this along for what 
it is worth—maybe you can find some un- 
орен fun in your work if you'll look 
ог it. 

The Big Things that enter into efficiency 
are the recognition that our employers' 
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interests are our interests, that our present 
work is a most important element in train- 
ing us for higher work, and that, through 
our ability to improve ourselves, we are 
capable of whatsoever success we shall 
choose. 
Getting Near to Perfectlon 

We all know these things, and any fall- 
ing short in efficiency will mostly be, there- 
fore, in the little things. By watching 
these, by working each for all and all for 
each, by desiring the best good of everyone 
with whom we are associated in our work, 
we can overcome these small errors, and 
get nearer the perfection which, though 
made up of trifles, is no trifle in itself. 


A Glutton for Criticism—and His “Twin” 


By E. N, FERDON 


E CALLED them “The Twins" 

when they came to work in the 

office—not that they were twins, or 
even distantly related to one another, but 
they happened to arrive on the same day 
and were about as unlike as any twins 
could possibly wish to be. One was very 
fleshy, the other very wiry; one was light 
"complected" (as the charlady says), the 
other dark, very dark. One was very ordi- 
nary looking, the other quite handsome. 
But we called them "the twins" neverthe- 
less. 

The twins began by .affixing -postage 
stamps to letters and doing other odd jobs 
which have to be done right or you catch it 
from someone, but which don't carry much 
emolument for all that. 

Gradually they got some raises, in salary 
and position, until, when they came par- 
ticularly to my notice, they were working 
on the commission desk. I was discussing 
costs with the manager and we had before 
us the figures given us by the commission 
clerks on some certain jobs going through 
the factory. 


How James took a “Calling Down" 


"Look here,” I remarked, doing some 
mental arithmetic, "no wonder these par- 
ticular jobs show no or little profit. The 
commissions are figured too high." 
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A little scratching with a pencil and the 
manager pressed a button that soon brought 
both commission clerks into the office. | 

“Which one of you figured the commis- 
sions on these orders?" was the inquiry. | 

"One of us figured and the other veri- 
fied," answered John, the light “сот- 
plected" one. 

It is hardly necessary to tell of the plain, 
forcibly plain, remarks that arose from the 
manager's arm chair for the next five min- 
utes. You've all been there. But when he 
had finished John was writhing like an eel 
while James, the other unfortunate, stood 
attentively listening. 

"Now, don't let that happen again,” 
snapped the manager, and his glance ге 
ferred them both to the door. | 

john needed no second invitation—he 
faded away like a hound free from the 
leash. But James remained, and leaned 
over to look at the otders in question. 

“Well?” interrogated the manager, not 
too sweetly. 

"I'm sorry about it," explained James, 
“but you'll notice all those orders call for 
the same class of goods. It was a mistake 
in listing the amount of the commission to 
be paid. You'll find it didn't happen o8 ' 
any orders calling for other classes of goods 
I'll stay myself tonight and get every order 
of that kind and make the corrections." 
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He left quietly, and the manager looked 
up at me with a quizzical smile. 

"A d fool mistake," he remarked, 
"but a mighty nice way of taking a calling 
down." 


Taking an Impersonal View of 


Criticism 
I took a look at the twins about thirty 
minutes later, and John, while going 


through the pretences of working, was bit- 
ing his lip in vexation and plainly nursing 
his wounded feelings to the uttermost. But 
James was plodding along as steadily as 
ever, without even a flush on his cheek. 

Later on both of them came into my de- 
partment, and callings enough they got for 
their errors. But I quickly learned what I 
had suspected after that scene in the man- 
ager's office—that John took criticism as a 
personal matter, while James took it as an 
inevitable, even desirable, part of his course 
in the school of business. | 


Tell John that this or that piece of work 
was execrable and he'd sulk for a day— 
absolutely useless; tell James the same 
thing and (while there was nobody would 
stick up for himself better when he consid- 
ered he was right) he would acknowledge 
the error, take the criticism as it was given, 
and then work like a Trojan to have things 
running right. 

John's feelings were always being hurt— 
he was touchy. Everything to him was a 
personal matter. 

James’ feelings were apparently never 
hurt—he drank in criticism as he would a 
talk on how to increase busines. He 
wanted to learn and being criticised was a 
means to the end. 

Then the twins went on the road. They 
both started out well—did a pretty good 
busines. But it wasn't long before that 
different way of taking things showed itself 
again. 

“Trust Your Uncle Jimmie" 


I remember something unfortunate had 
occurred to delay a large order each one 
had in the house. The goods reached the 
customers later than called for by the con- 
tract. Each customer absolutely refused to 
accept. 

So we wrote John and we wrote James 
to see what they could do. 
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Their replies were characteristic. 

John answered: “After getting that let- 
ter I was so unstrung for the day that I 
couldn't do a thing. That is my largest 
account and I've lost it for good appar- 
ently. You say that I gave too short a time 
to ship in and you foolishly tried to accom- 
modate the customer but couldn't make it. 
Then I should say it was you who are to 
blame for accepting at all. I haven't the 
slightest idea I can fix matters up, but will 
go down tomororw." 

James wrote: “This is one great H 
of a mess, but as you suggest I had no busi- 
ness promising such quick shipment. How- 
ever, just trust your Uncle Jimmie to 
straighten her out." 

John gave an allowance of fifty per cent 
on the shipment and couldn't work for a 
week. James got them to accept without 
discount and sold them another bill of 
goods, somewhat larger than the first. 


It was all a personal matter with John, 
just as always; but to James it was a 
chance to put his shoulder to the wheel, 
get out of the ditch and learn to keep on 
the, road. 

Since then a few years have passed and 
today the twins have been parted, parted in 
business, at any rate. It was only this 
morning that John sent in his resignation 
because some suggestion had hurt his feel- 
ings. The sales department won't urge 
him to stay. Somehow, the last two years 
his territory hasn't shown the gain in busi- 
ness it should have. As the "Old Man" 
says: "John was great on praise, but criti- 
cism and suggestion he apparently took as 
personal insults.” 

James came in this morning—left the 
road for good. He's been made sales man- 
ager. He's young in years yet, but the 
"boss" will tell you that there isn't a man 
in the country has learned more about this 
game. 


If you are truly in love with your job. 
every member of the force should be— 
and chances are will be—in love with you. 
—Orville Allen. 


If it required no brains, no nerve, no 
energy, no work, there would be no glory 
in achievement.—Bates. 


Salesmanship as an Adjunct to Advertising 


By J. D. KENYON 


An Address Delivered at a Meeting of the 
Sphinx Club, New York City, April 11, 1911 


HESE two concepts, "advertising" 
and “salesmanship,” relate to the 
larger concept— "business." In order 


that we may clearly understand each other, 


let us analyze this concept of "business." 


In the large sense of the word I believe . 


that business is "service for pay." This 
would include all forms of human en- 
deavor in which the element of profit en- 
ters; but we wish to confine ourselves to 
the purely commercial aspects of the case. 


Object of Business 


А business exists by catering to the de- 
sires of the people for things of necessity, 
convenienge, comfort or luxury. 

The heart of business is service, and serv- 
ice consists of every thought and action in 
connection with both the production and 
distribution of the article sold. The ob- 
jective point of this service is to convert 
the product of thought and action into 
profit; therefore the work of everybody in 
all departments of business is aimed di- 
rectly at the sale. 

The commercial house as a whole is a 
composite salesman. Right here let me 
drive in one important nail. It is going to 


be a more and more recognized fact that 


“Не profits most who serves best.” 

In the general acceptance of the terms, 
salesmanship refers to personal contact; 
advertising, contact through the printed 
word. I have always heard advertising 
spoken of as an adjunct to salesmanship; 
but viewing it from the other standpoint of 
salesmanship being an adjunct to adver- 
tising affords an interesting opportunity for 
a better understanding of the relationship 
between these two important factors, that 
of the written word and the spoken word 
directly connected with the sale. 

I trust that I may be able to lay before 
you some thoughts that will be worthy of 
your consideration in this connection. 


Three Essentials of Merchandising 


Referring directly to the marketing of 
the goods there are three vital essentials. 
One is the quality of the goods, second is 
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the quality of the service, and third is the 
price. 

Through the application of scientific 
principles, the production and manufacture 
of goods has arrived at a very high state 
of perfection; but there is much room for 
discrimination and good judgment in the 
selection of goods to fill the wants of the 
people. 

Buyers are employed who have a wide 
knowledge of the various qualities and 
grades of goods, and who are supposed to 
use their best judgment in getting the best 
values obtainable. As a rule, this depart- 
ment of a commercial institution is good. 
'The goods in themselves when properly 
displayed go a long way towards creating 
a demand with the producer, and in mol- 
ern merchandising this has been very care- 
fully looked into in the store equipment 
throughout. 

But since the goods can only partially 
tell their own story and since they cannot 
move themselves, receive the money and 
deliver themselves, people are employed to 
facilitate these processes. In this busy age 
people know in a general way only that the 
merchant is so able to serve them, there- 
fore the necessity of calling their attention 
to the special ways in which they may be 
served ; hence the necessity for sending men 
out on the road and of reaching people 
through the medium of the printed word. 
People give up money for things only when 
they are convinced that it is to their inter- 
es: to do so. 

Mental States 

А business transaction primarily is a 
mental act, and the primary work of any 
commercial institution is to create certain 
mental states in the minds of the prospec- 
tive customers. 

We may define these states of mind as: 

First, favorable attention; 

Second, interest; 

'Third, desire; and, 

Fourth, decision and action. - 

These are all the steps that are necessary 
to make a sale, but modern merchants are 
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realizing that there is a big difference be- 
tween simply making sales and building 
business; therefore, there must ensue a 
fifth mental state, which we will term sat- 
isfaction, and this satisfaction must not 
only pertain to the goods, but to the serv- 
ice that goes with their sale. 
Function of Advertising 

Now, advertising as a rule does not 
create each of these mental states. As a 
rule, the most that it may hope to do is to 
get favorable attention, arouse interest, or 
create desire, but it requires the personal 
touch in order to complete the transaction. 
The chief exception to this rule is the mail 
order business. 

'The skillfully prepared advertisements 
of today create receptivity in the minds of 
the buying public. Mrs. А. reads an ad- 
vertisement in the daily New York paper 
about a department store. It is possible 
that she has decided to purchase some spe- 
cial thing advertised. 

Salesmanship 

Improper service may destroy this deci- 
sion, but granted that she may make the 
purchase of that párticular thing, the one 
who waited on her did not sell anything, 
but simply took an order, and there is more 
order-taking done today both in the store 
and on the road than there is selling. 
Proper knowledge of the principles of 
salesmanship affords wonderful opportunity 
for suggestiveness, which can multiply the 
sales tremendously. 

By not understanding these principles 
properly or misapplying them, much of the 
money and skill expended in advertising is 
made abortive. 

Literally, thousands of dollars that could 
have been secured, come into our stores and 
go out again. The customer who enters the 
store must be inspired with confidence by 
the person who waits on her. She must 
have, first, confidence in the integrity of the 
firm; second, confidence in its ability to 
realize her needs; third, confidence in the 
goods; and, fourth, confidence in the sales- 
person's reliability and integrity. 

Salesmanship may be summed up as, 
first, a pleasing and convincing personality; 
second, ability to read human nature; third, 
knowledge of values and ability to express 
that knowledge logically ; and, fourth, abil- 
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ity tactfully to close the sale to the satis- 
faction of both buyer and seller. 


Personality 


Now, let us briefly analyze these in their 
order. We can consider some of the chief 
points only. 

Personality; what is it? Is it not the 
visible expression of mind and body? And 
does it not represent the actual state of de- . 
velopment of these two things? If this is 
true, it will follow that the better the de- 
velopment the better the personality. That 
these may be developed to almost an un- 
limited degree admits of no argument. 

Evefy normal being is a bundle of won- 
derful possibilities. Each of us possesses a 
combination of faculties and qualities. 
These are both positive and negative. For 
instance, we have observation and heedless- 
ness; memory and forgetfulness; judgment 
and injudiciousness; imagination and dull- 
ness; and we are cultivating either the posi- 
tives or the negatives all the time. 

Modern psychological research has re- 
vealed the scientific way by which we ean 
consciously train the positives, and by train- 
ing these positives of the intellect we in- 
crease our ability. 

But this is not all. 

'The mind thinks, feels, and wills. In 
the feelings we have faith and doubt; we 
have love and hate; we have courtesy and 
discourtesy; we have honesty and dishon- 
esty; we have loyalty and disloyalty; we 
have enthusiasm and listlessness. By de- 
veloping each positive of the feelings we in- 
crease our reliability. 

In the realm of the will power, we have 
decision and indecision; initiative and iner- 
tia; we have persistence and vacillation. By 
consciously training these positives the 
product is action. 

But we must look into the physical.side 
of man, because a great deal of the mental 
difficulties can be traced to physical imper- 
fections. Health, strength and industry 
must take the place of sickness, weakness 
and laziness. Endurance is the quality to 
be desired from the physical standpoint. 

Supervision is one of the greatest ex- 
penses in any business. Supervision is oc- 
casioned by errors of omission and com- 
mission. Errors of omission and commis- 
sion are all traceable to the negatives. The 
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negatives diminish as the positives are cul- 
tivated. 

As we cultivate our ability, reliability, 
endurance and action we make for success. 
'The first letter of these four words 
A-R-E-A spells area—the AREA of man 
or woman, and in the cultivation of these 
things lies the secret of personality. 

Human Nature 

Coming to the next phase of the subject 
—human nature, let me say that vast sums 
of money are lost through not properly un- 
derstanding the mental attitude of the pros- 
pective customer. There are many import- 
ant things which give us a direct indication 
of this which have been revealed in recent 
scientific investigation. Time will not per- 
mit my going into the subject in detail; 
but the importance of this subject is being 
recognized more and more daily. 


Knowledge of Goods 


We now come to the knowledge of the 
goods and the ability to express that knowl- 
edge. The chief function of a salesman 
(and by this term I refer to both sexes) 
should be that of “а teacher of values." 
Anyone entering a store or coming into 
contact with a salesman on the road should 
expect the salesman to be thoroughly in- 
formed, and the salesman should be capable 
of giving a prospective purchaser such 
knowledge as would enable him to form an 
intelligent judgment as to the value of the 
article to himself. 

Salesmen should know not only the 
stock, how to arrange it, and just where to 
look for it, but they should know the story 
of the goods. They should be able in some 
cases to tell their story in a few words; but 
in other cases they should elaborate upon 
it. In all cases it should be vitally inter- 
esting and it should be logical. 

Manners of expression enter into the 
subject, such as the handling of the voice, 
the selection and arrangement of words 
used, the gestures, and so forth. 


Psychology 


Finally, referring to the closing of the 
sale, a conscious or unconscious knowledge 
of the underlying psychological principles is 
essential. Scientific knowledge, or knowl- 
edge that is organized and reduced to prin- 
ciples, is infinitely more effective than 
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knowledge without knowing the reason 
why. 

'This kind of knowledge is what sales- 
manship of the right kind requires, and the 
lack of this knowledge and failure to make 
the proper application of these principles re- 
sults in a tremendous loss to every business 
institution. 


Education 


It is a lamentable fact that salesmanship 
as practiced today in a large number of 
cases is exceedingly crude. Our public 
school systems are largely at fault in not 
preparing people properly. It isa problem 
that must be met by employers, and many 
are making earnest efforts in this direction. 
The constant complaint that is coming 
from the buying public of incompetency is 
a challenge to the business man to be alert, 
to improve the efficiency of the employe. 

Occasionally talking to an employe or oc- 
casional lectures or bulletins are not thor- 
oughly effective. The principles of these 
things must be made plain, and these can be 
mastered by study only. The experience 
of the world, educationally, is that the 
text-book method combined with personal 
instruction is the most effective. The great 
professions of the world made no great ad- 
vance until the tested knowledge pertain- 
ing to their line of work was collected and 
arranged in systematic order, thereby mak- 
ing the principles plain. Then, being put 
in printed form, it could be studied and 
mastered, which gave a firm foundation on 
which to build. 

In talking with one of the heads of one 
of our leading business enterprises of the 
country in the retail line, he claimed they 
were doing much to train their people. I 
asked him how. He said the chief way was 
this: Once a year he called his employes 
in and pointed out that they had either sold 
more or less goods, as the case may be, than 
during the preceding year, and their sal- 
aries were raised or decreased accordingly, 
and if the decrease had been too much thev 
were discharged. It seemed to me that 
this merchant, great im many ways, failed 
to realize the opportunity that he had of 
helping the employe to develop. 

The reason that most people do not ае- 
complish more is that they do not attempt 
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more, and the reason they do not attempt 
more is because of ignorance. 

Ignorance is the bed-rock of failure. 

Employes do not know enough, and the 
trouble is that many employers do not 
know how to teach them. The great diffi- 
culty lies in the lack of tools to work with 
or the system of education. 

Business houses in all lines are awaking 
more and more to the importance of this 
educational movement and of the necessity 
for more efficiency. They are realizing 
that it requires high-grade specialized 
work. They are beginning to see that the 
chief assets of any institution are the brain 
and bodily powers of its employes; that an 
educational department is just as essential 
as the production department, the buying 
department, the credit department or any 
other department. Until business men 
thoroughly organize this part of their busi- 
ness, advertising will never reach its high- 
est efficiency. 

When people are improperly handled in 
the store or on the road, the blame is at- 
tached to the company. Then the person- 
ality of the individual salesman is sunk in 
that of the head of the company. So it is 
up to the executives to see to it that those 
who represent them, even in the humblest 
departments, reflect, as far as possible, the 
personality of the man or men who domi- 
nate the policy of the institution. They 
should see to it that their own personalities, 
are constantly being developed to higher 
planes; that they grasp the true principles 
of service; that they realize their duties to 
‘their employes and their opportunity to 
help in their uplift and increase their effi- 
ciency to serve them and the public to the 
satisfaction of both the buyer and the 
seller. 

It is obvious to any thinking man that 
the success of any institution depends upon 
the number of permanent and profitable 
patrons that it can secure. These it will 
not have unless the institution inspires con- 
fidence. In order that confidence may be 
inspired and be maintained the business 
transaction all the way through must be in 
harmony with‘the law of mutual benefit. 

Our transactions must be to the interest 
of the buver as well as of the seller. I be- 
lieve in advertising with the printed word, 
but the greatest advertisement in the world 
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is the wagging tongue of the satisfied cus- 
tomer. Therefore merchants must see to it 
that. they have good goods, that they ask 
reasonable prices only, and that they em- 
ploy people who worthily represent the 
goods and the house, and in all depart- 
ments render the highest quality of service. 

Misrepresentation, subterfuge, humbug 
and fraud are decidedly out of date. The 
business man has come to see that the 
square deal pays best. 

Science for the Advertising Man 

In conclusion, I pay my respects to you 
gentlemen who so ably represent the genius 
and brilliancy of the new profession, adver- 
tising. 

As a vital department in the composite 
salesman, as a twin of personal salesman- 
ship, you have made it possible that the 
work of the brain and body of the millions 
scattered throughout the world can Бе 
quickly secured and conveniently placed in 
the hands of the consumer with but little 
effort on his part. 

Through your able efforts there is held 
up a mirror in which can be, seen the 
product of mankind throughout all the cor- 
ners of the world. You show that the 
companies that you serve are able to serve 
the public to their satisfaction and advan- 
tage. 

You have done well. You are going to 
do better. You will do better exactly in 
proportion as you master the scientific prin- 
ciples involved in business; as you under- 
stand salesmanship as it should be under- 
stood; as you talk to the public in such a ` 
way as will inspire confidence in your 
knowledge, confidence in your integrity, 
and confidence in your ability to serve. 

'The advertising man is, or should be, 
an educator—a teacher of values, of serv- 
ice, of principles. 

. À man can put no more into an adver- 
tisement than there is reflected in his per- 
sonality. 

Let us determine whether or not in the 
department of salesmanship by the written 
word, or by the personal word, in the man- 
ufacturing, financial, or buying department, | 
or the executive, let us determine that we 
will become masters, that we will be truly 
scientific, and that we will do our best to 
place business life on the plane of the high- 
est profession in the world. 


` On the Way to Broad Life Areas 


"No man is fit to win who has not sat down 
alone to think; and who has not come forth 
with purpose in his eye, with white cheeks, 
set lips and clenched palms, able to say, "I 
am resolved what to do!”—Bulwer. 

es e 9 

The truest wisdom is a resolute determina- 
tion.—Napoleon. 

. e o 

Don’t flinch, flounder, fall over, nor fiddle, 
but grapple like a man. A man who wills it 
can go anywhere and do what he determines 
to do.—John Todd. 


IV. 


The Value of Decision 
[ы is а frequent cause of 


failure. 
“Не that wavereth is like a wave of 
the sea, driven and tossed." 

Executive characters are the successful 
ones. 

Long parleying and ruminating over pro- 
jected moves prove disastrous. 

Questions of importance are not to be 
quickly decided. 

Premature resolves are to be as positively 
shunned as is procrastination. Wisdom is 
shown in the even balance of mental at- 
tributes expressed in action. 


Unstable Decision 


Those who are too much under the 
dominance of emotion may decide again 
and again, but are as often swerved from 
their firm resolves by entrance of some emo- 
tional experience. A discouraging word, 
opposition of relatives or even an unpleas- 
ant dream are sufficient to shatter their 
resolution. 

An emotional nature can be held to a 
purpose only by the action of emotions 
capable of overriding all lesser and oppos- 
ing emotions. Such a nature proves a 
handicap only when in want of a ruling 
motive that ousts every contrary emotion 
from the arena. 

At the same time it is worthy of men- 
tion that robust emotion is a motive power 
better capable of carrying human beings to 
heights of success than any other; while on 
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the other hand there is no denying that it 
does often make one wavering, indecisive 
and vacillating. 


Emotion Must Be Held In Subjection 


In those who are inclined to indecision 
there is, then, need to be on guard to pro- 
tect themselves against the demoralizing 
influence of varying emotion. 

When a young man is ready to enter 
upon life’s activities it is time to have 
done with the weaknesses that characterize 
the emotional life of children. He should 
gird himself for vigorous and manly action 
and refuse to be swerved from a consistent 
course by considerations which find access 
through emotional channels. Having be- 
come a man he should put away childish 
things. 

'This is all said under the supposition 
that emotional considerations have already 
been given due weight and that a decision 
has been made in a judicial way. 

What is more I would encourage no one 
to a stubborn and ruthless adherence to a 
resolution when new and important events 
and considerations have materially changed 
the data upon which the original decision 
rested. But mental balance is never to be 
lost. No matter what the nature of the 
new evidence, it is to be given no more 
than provisional consideration and relative 
weight. 

Be Prompt 


I do not need to remind you that there 
are continually arising in every life situa- 
tions calling for relatively prompt decision, 
and that much annoyance and weakness 
can be avoided by the cultivation of a 
practice of quick action. 

It is true that promptness is not con- 
clusive evidence of a vigorous mind. 

'Ihere are many pretentious, but weak, 
men who are quick to decide upon a course, 
but are as prompt to, recede from their 
original decision when strong opposition 
is met. The strong are not so; they pur- 
sue their chosen course in the face of all 
opposition until calm reason puts them in 
the wrong. At the same time it is not to 
be overlooked that an unworthy emotion 
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rather than good sense drives some men 
along a given course to a bitter end. 


Promptness Develops Executive 
Ability 


It is prompt and unwavering decision 
that characterizes executive faculties, and 
an executive faculty is of the utmost value 
to a man in any vocation. To be a leader 
rather than a follower is the ambition of 
all to whom these talks appeal. 


Increases Self-Reliance 


Then, too, it is at once the product and 
developer of assurance, or self-reliance, an 
attribute always found in successful men. 

А leaner is never great. 

А young man should aim to become stal- 
wart by utilizing all his forces, and his 
power to utilize them is in direct ratio to 
his self-reliance. 

Let the young man realize the divine 
image and power in himself ready to 
operate along every line of his being, and 
he will have unquestioning faith in the 
wisdom and rightness of his own decisions, 
and in the exercise of his prerogatives he 
will grow in facility and confidence. 


Cultivates the Will 


Decision involves an exercise of the will. 
Other mental attributes, such as intellect 
and emotion, enter into the process, since 
it is only by balancing these and giving 
each its due consideration that one can 
arrive at a rational opinion. 

Neurasthenics are procrastinating and 
indecisive. Intellect discloses to them the 
wise course, but their emotions are over- 
powering and they reconsider their pur- 
posed action again and again. The result 
is that they never arrive. 

In a well formed decision, will comes to 
the front and locks the switch. It for- 
bids reconsideration suggested by emotions 
rather than overlooked facts of brand-new 
considerations. It holds one steady and 
firm before bugbears and blandishments, 
enabling one to say, "I have spoken. I 
am resolved." It can hardly be necessary 
to point out that such an action, involving 
the exercise of a strong attribute like will, 
is marvelously developmental. It is char- 
acter-building, and character is what makes 
a man. 
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There is no need to labor the point and 
I proceed to remind young men of the fact 
that practice of prompt decision will serve 
to protect them against that disease of 
moral weakness so common in these days 
of luxurious habits, namely, neurasthenia. 
This will not seem like a matter of small 
moment when I tell you that it is far 
more prevalent among both men and 
women, in varying degrees of development, 
than any other chronic ailment. The truly 
resolute and habitually poised never fall a 
prey to it, but it attacks those who by 
moving in lines of small resistence have 
become mentally enfeebled. 


Makes Positive 


In conclusion let me remind you that to 
be prompt and resolute in one’s decisions 
is to be positive. 

The world i is full of negative people and 
that is why it is surcharged with failures. 

One who is not able to form his own 
mental concepts is unable to arrive at a 
decision from which any amount of feeling 
or adverse mental suggestion can make him 
recede. He is the plaything of emotions 
and events. He is incapable of doing a 
worthy act in response to worthy motives 
in the face of withering scorn or stout 
opposition. 

Making a Decision 

Ask yourself whether all essentials in the 
way of data upon which to base a decision 
have been gathered. If this question re- 
ceives an affirmative answer then go over 
the whole situation in a painstaking way. 

Look at the question in its mental and 
moral as well as physical and financial 
aspects, giving each its due weight. 

Then take. the whole matter under ad- 
visement. 

If there be no great urgency, be delib- 
erate. 

If an early decision be required, give a 
few quiet moments or hours to its con- 
sideration. Review the subject in the 
silence. 

While giving your mind a judicial cast, 
be looking for an intuition which will im- 
press itself upon your sensibilities. 

There is a deeper self within you, 
intimations from whom bear the creden- 
tials of wisdom. But do not run the risk 
of being misdirected by mistaken impulses. 
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True intuitions never contravene reason, 
though they may transcend it. 

Consider well and then make vour de- 
cision. 

Small Decisions 

Come forth from the silence, at last, 
with the mental ejaculation, “I know what 
I will do! I am fully persuaded !" 

Over the lesser decisions of life do not 
become too serious. Ш is a weakness of 
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small minds to overestimate the importance 
of small things—to convert molehills into 
mountains. 

Conform not to the small type. 

Be greater than events and larger than 
conditions. 

If only you act strongly and decisively, 
detail becomes of minor significance. 

It is up to you, young man! Be not 
found wanting! 


Curing Clock Watching 


By E. N. FERDON 


T IS said that Thomas A. Edison has 

never carried a watch, and that in his 
estimation the best advice that he can give 
is "Never watch the clock.” 

There is little doubt that Edison has fol- 
lowed his own advice, for his biographers 
tell us that when engaged on a problem in 
the laboratory he has often worked con- 
tinuously without sleep or rest for two or 
three days. At such times his abstraction 
has often caused him to forget to eat. 

Justly or not, the kind of worker known 
as a "clock watcher" has come in for plenty 
of denunciation. I have heard of employers 
who sought to break the habit by not hav- 
ing a timepiece visible. On the other hand, 
I have known of two or three concerns who 
insisted on having clocks that everyone 
could see. "Their reason for accommodating 
the clock watchers was simply that if the 
clock watcher cannot see the clock it only 
makes him more uneasy and his work suf- 
fers even more than it would if he watched 
the clock to his heart's content. 

1t is not the simple act of glancing at the 
clock that is reprehensible, though I am 
sorry to say there are employers who are 
so stingy that they begrudge the second 
that it takes to look up at the clock. It is 
the spirit back of most clock watching that 
is important and significant. The clock 
watcher simply indicates by his act that he 
wishes he were through with his task or 
with the day, and he wishes this simply be- 
cause his work is distasteful to him. The 
cause back of the distastefulness is lack of 
interest. 
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Now, I have no great sympathy for the 
clock watcher, but I am inclined to think 
that on the whole he is not so bad as he is 
painted. 

Most people who inveigh against the 
clock watching habit seem to take the 
ground that the habit rests on sheer laziness 
and that a man watches the clock or doesn't 
watch it simply because he is indifferent or 
is not. 

If you will observe clock watchers I 
think that you will find that they are 
nearly always engaged in work that is more 
or less monotonous. Оп the other hand, 
people in executive positions or people 
whose work constantly varies are not given 
to clock watching. 

'The human mind dreads monotony, so 
much, in fact, that to avoid it, it will 
relapse into unconsciousness. But the 
clerk or shop-hand cannot cease his work. 
He must keep on or lose his job. The 
monotony is there, but all he can do is to 
keep up on the hope that it will end some- 
time. So his great interest comes to be 
fixed on the time when the distasteful work 
will end. 

'The average man is not a psychologist. 
You cannot expect him to analyze his men- 
tal processes and discover that if his job is 
monotonous he must contrive to inject an 
artificial interest into it. But the man over 
him should know enough of mental science 
to be able to inject this interest. "That the 
man above does not, as a rule, possess this 
knowledge, seems to me to put the blame 
for clock watching at least partly upon his 
shoulders. 
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I knew of a case where a young man 
above the average in intelligence and edu- 
cation was obliged to take a job in a factory 
and was assigned to the stock room to sort 
and pack. Hour after hour he had to put 
half a dozen similar things into a box in 
exactly the same way each time, and then 
for other hours he had to tie up the boxes 
in a specified way. И was as deadly dull 
а kind of work as can be imagined. 

At first the monotony of the work would 
send the man into a half trance. The man 
had to have the job. But he realized that 
he must do something to maintain his inter- 
est. So he resorted to timing himself on 
various parts of the work, to making 
wagers with himself that he would beat 
yesterday's record, to studying the uncon- 
scious movements by which he did the work 
to see if he could reduce them to fewer 
motions. At other times he would think 
of all the processes that went into mak- 
ing the goods and of the stretches of terri- 
tory from which the various parts had been 


assembled. His object was to maintain an - 
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interest in his work so that he could con- 
tinue to do it. 

Of course, this was an exceptional case. 
But it illustrates and points out the only 
real remedy for the clock watching. The 
employer or the boss must contrive to fur- 
nish some element of interest. He can 
often do this by a simple question, such as 
“How are you getting along,” or a simple 
word of commendation such as "You are 
putting out very neat letters, Miss M." 
Many a time a sentence suggesting that 
work is heavy today and we will all have to 
do our best to finish it on time, or that the 
work is heavy today but that is a good sign 
from the firm's standpoint, will have the 
effect of creating interest. 

The human employe is not a mere 
machine. The more ke can be made to 
realize that he is not regarded as such, the 
better worker he will be. This leads to 
the conclusion, : which I think facts bear 
out, that you will find the most clock watch- 
ers in those places where the help approach 
most nearly to simple cogs in a machine. 


@ Words are tricky things. Three or four words, 
arranged in one or another way, may precipitate a 
war, a divorce scandal, or a riot at a christening. 
You must watch words closely when you put them 


into advertising or correspondence. You must 
consider their effect on the other fellow. There 
was a street fakir once, back in our home town, who 
was selling cough medicine. And he said, in one 
part of his discourse, that "thousands of persons 
would rise and acclaim the merits of Doperine if 
they were alive to tell the tale today." 


JOHN NICHOLAS BEFFEL 
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Money from Ads —Without Advertising 


By FRANK D. NOEL 


HERE has been so much talk about 

how well advertising pays, what kind 

pays the best, and why it pays, that 
there does not seem to be so much that 
is practical left to do but to keep one's 
"nose to the grindstone" and figure out 
ways to make it pay better. 

It is useless to tell the business man that 
advertising pays, but there is one point— 
the point [ am most interested in at present, 
and I believe it is one most often over- 
looked by the advertiser—and that is, that 
advertising pays the reader. 


We have heard much about the goods, 
the manufacturer and the man who con- 
structs the sales machinery, low costs of 
production, results of sales, and larger 
margins of profit. 

But the buyer—the reader of the adver- 
tisement—holds in his power the ability to 
enlarge the margin of profit—upon him 
rests the responsibility qf making a profit 
by saving, and it is no small responsibility. 
It is upon him that rests the duty of mak- 
ing money from ads without advertising. 

If he is the buyer for a home, he must 
buy that which offers the most comfort to 
those dear to him, at the most conservative 
figure. If he is the purchasing agent for 
a large concern he must know all about the 
new devices and methods for saving tithe, 
as well as being able to place his hands 
upon the products his firm handles. 

It is necessary for him, in these days of 
competition, to equip himself or his con- 
cern with every facility for saving time and 
labor; for a competitor with better tools 
than his can often cut him off from a mar- 
ket or cripple his margin of profit, because 
the man who can live well or the firm 
that can produce the same goods, device or 
proposition, at less expense, can outdistance 
him in the race for success. 

Here, then, is another meaning for the 
word “advertising.” The experienced 
wide-awake buyer will study advertise- 
ments in his line of business as rigorously 
as he studies his catalogs. He is ever on 
the alert for something new—something 
better. 


For this reason advertising is responsi- 
ble for commercial progress. It is thus re- 
sponsible for the successes of firms who 
have walked ahead of their competitors un- 
d.r practically the same conditions. Their 
success is not due entirely to the fact that 
they have advertised judiciously, but it is 
due, in a great measure, to the fact that 
they have taken advantage of the advertis- 


‚ ing of firms who produce the article they 


use. They have carefully considered the 
proposition those advertisements portrayed 
and have investigated each with the result 
that their purchasing agent has been sup- 
plied with a broader field to select from, 
and has kept out of the rut by informing 
himself on the various ways of making a 
profit by saving. 

Regardless of the truth of all this, it is 
appalling to find the number of buyers who 
will not listen or consider listening to any 
new proposition presented to them either 
through an advertisement or through a 
salesman's personal solicitation. 

Hark back for a moment to the time of 
the advent of the adding machine. Some of 
you fellows who read this will remember 
how you struggled and toiled nights trying 
to find a way to get that banker or com- 
mercial buyer to listen while you told him 
what the adding machine would do for 
him. He didn't want to listen, did he? But 
at last he came around, and now the firm 
with any amount of figuring to do would 
consider itself a back number if it did. not 
have a machine in the establishment. 

This is only an example, given because it 
is well known to almost everyone. But 
there are thousands of other time and labor- 
saving devices on the market; systems of 
reducing costs, and processes of manufac- 
turing fully as useful as the adding ma- 
chine, the typewriter, etc., which the buy- 
ers refuse or neglect to investigate. 

I have always said that if I had a buyer 
in my establishment who refused to inves- 
tigate any proposition put to him, he 
would lose his job. 

The first time I ever said that, I was 
told that I was radical—crazy—that my 
buyer’s time would all be taken up listen- 
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ing to propositions that would prove to be 
useless. I will admit that is the general 
verdict, but it's wrong. 

Go into the purchasing department of 
the largest and most successful establish- 
ment you can find. Consult the purchasing 
agent, and invariably you will find a man 
ready to listen to anything that sounds like 
reason. His door is open to anyone who 
has anything to sell, and watch how he 
pricks up his ears at something new. 

Don't, mistake me; because he listens is 
no sign that he is going to buy, but you bet 
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he is going to know what is going on. He 
is going to know that such and such a 
thing is on the market ready for him when 
he is ready for it, and all because he knows 
that it is for him to make a profit on the 
other fellow's proposition, no matter 
whether it is presented to him personally or 
whether he gains a knowledge of it through 
an advertisement. He treats it as an ad- 
vertisement paid for by the other fellow 
and makes his profit by taking advantage of 
it when the time is ripe. 


Affinities 


When I am “blue” 


I find the sky 


Is just as blue as I, 


And in that blue 


Of sky and me 
There seems a fine affinity: 

Sky’s blue is sunlight shining through, 
And mine's the same thing trying to. - 


By 


RAY CLARKE ROSE 


Wasted Opportunities 


By T. H. BAILEY WHIPPLE 


TRICTLY speaking, it is my pur- 
pose to speak briefly of wasted time 
rather than of wasted opportunities; 

in other words, it is not in the sense of 
propitious or favoring circumstances that I 
use the word opportunity; I do not con- 
sider its meaning in the sense of vigilance, 
tact, and daring in seizing upon and 
crowding by persistence, opportunity to its 
utmost possible achievement. 

My purpose is to advocate that time 
properly utilized will naturally, spontan- 
eously, automatically, and  abundantly 
create or yield its own opportunities for 
success and happiness. 

I wish to consider opportunity in the lib- 
eral sense that applies to every earnest and 
industrious human adult. 


Time's Loose Change 

My purpose is to speak very briefly of 
the extravagance in dealing with "time's 
loose change"—our leisure moments; those 
many hours not devoted to obeying impera- 
tive demands—to speak of the value of 
that mental force not applied to the ordi- 
nary tread-mill of enforced action. 


It was Emerson, I believe, who said: 
"Every man is as lazy as he dares to be." 
It has been my observation that when it 
comes to daring to be mentally lazy, there 
are surprisingly few cowards. The aver- 
age man is so averse to reasonably contin- 
uous mental activity involving effort upon 
a plane of reflection and conscious reason- 
ing, that I have often wondered if in the 
plan of evolution, God had not ordained 
this indifference and slow progress for 
some beneficient reason not, as yet, revealed 
unto us. 


The vast majority of human beings oper- 
ate at such an unnecessarily low brain load 
factor that herein lies the tremendous ad- 
vantage to him who will systematically in- 
crease it. 


The industrious person with a program 
to which he persistently adheres, will not 


succeed, necessarily, because of talent, buc 
because he has so little competition. 


Usual Cause of Success 


To my mind, the overwhelming major- 
ity of all successes of a normal character 
are not due to talent, nor even to industry, 
per se, but to painstaking care, embraced 
in pride of performance,—"doing it to a 
finish"—not necessarily an artistic finish, 
but the best finish of which the individual 
performer is capable. 

When one puts his very best into an ac- 
tion or a series of actions, the results may 
be far from the standard of the ideal, but 
they will so far outclass the achievements 
of the haphazard and indifferent as to in- 
sure a relatively high success. 

'The altruistic impulse or the instinct of 
evolution or progression, is even more 
dominant, if possible, in the plan of crea- 
tion, than the instincts of self-preservation 
and reproduction. This is true of human- 
ity as a whole, if not of the individual. 
This statement may apparently contradict 
the chief claim of my previous statement 
relative to man’s natural laziness, but it in 
reality does not. Progress is continuous in 
spite of man’s indifference, but it is the un- 
necessarily slow rate of progress, about 
which I called attention. 


Volitional Progress 

Individual volitional progress, man’s 
prerogative, seems to be an endowment of 
the Almighty when planning man’s respon- 
sibility through the medium of what is 
termed "free agency.” 

God endowed us with will-power, in ad- 
justing the relations between our objective 
and subjective minds. 

It therefore devolves upon us to pro- 
mote our own progress and this can best be 
done by willing to work our brains at a high 
load factor, relaxing only enough for nec- 
essary recuperation. 

Such a program will automatically create 
countless opportunities; will so educate our 
taste and educate our higher faculties that 
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we grow 
ployed. 
As progress is nature's highest law, we 
cannot feel that we are growing into the 
image of God unless we cultivate the al- 
truistic spirit. "This spirit of unselfishness 
or "other-regarding," can be manifested 
only in the service we render others while 
performing our daily work. If we each of 
us will associate the idea of man-building 
with business-building and of man-power 
or self-eficiency with our study of the 
various phases of mechanics and engineer- 


restless unless profitably em- 
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ing, opportunities will flow in until ordi- 
nary competition will vanish like mist be- 
fore the fervent warmth of the sun's rays. 

The optimist doesn't always make good 
but he will make good oftener than the 
pessimist. He doesn't always reason cor- 
rectly but with a full developinent of that 
positive quality—confidence—confidence in 
himself and other people—he will carry 
through an undertaking in which the half- 
hearted pessimist would ` never make a 
start.—Orville Allen. 


Check Up Your Business and Yourself 


By ORVILLE ALLEN 


HE man in business nowadays, who 

doesn't check up every once in a 

while soon gets his business in a con- 
dition where he has none to check up. 


At least once each year he finds the 
amount of stock he has on hand, the 
amount of business he has done the past 
year, where he had extra expense that could 
have been avoided, where he could have 
produced more and better goods and at less 
cost, where he could have placed two cases 
of goods and had been only placing one, 
and after a general survey—a checking up 
—he sets his goal for the next year's busi- 
ness and starts out with a new vim to 
reach it. 

He continues this checking up from year 
to year, until in the course of time, he finds 
that while in the beginning he checked up 
only a small business, now he is seeing 
to the checking up of one of the great 
business institutions of the land. 

Of course the great business institution, 
as Emerson said, is only the lengthened 
shadow of the man, and while he was 
checking up his business, he was, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, checking up himself. And 


as his business grew, he was, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, growing himself. 

So man, if he would grow, must 
check up. 


АП things are great or small by com- 
parison. Man to check up on himself 
must compare himself with other men or 
with his ideal man, find out the things he 
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has not, the things he should have, set his 
goal and start for it with a determination 
to win. 

But man, like the business man, must 


. check up his entire working capacity. Not 


only his ability to think a few original 
ideas, or his ability to make money, or his 
ability to partake of many of the so-called 
enjoyments, but his ability to work as one 
harmonious whole. 

And unless man does check up himself 
mentally, morally and physically, and work 
for a continuous and equal development of 
the whole man, he will find that he is on 
the same track that the business man was 
when he awoke one fine morning and 
found his business in the hands of the 
receiver, all because he had an over-devel- 
opment in one or two of the many depart- 
ments at the sacrifice of the whole. 

But if man does check up and work 
for the harmonious development of his 
composite self, he will attain true success. 

And then he will know, that like the 
watch which is a true time-keeper, his suc- 
cess was not due to the development and 
working of any one of his faculties and 
qualities, but to the harmonious develop- 
ment and working of the entire equipment. 


When all is holiday, there are no holi- 
days.—Lamb. 


Let’s take the instant by the forward 
top.—S hakespeare. 


Let's Ask, "Why?" 


By MILTON BEJACH 
Advertising Manager, The МсСазйеу Register Co. 


AN you imagine the state of mankind 
or the condition of humanity if no 
one had ever asked, "why?" 

Can you conceive of a world where 
every operation of natural law is accepted 
without question, where no one gropes for 
reasons, where no one wants to learn the 
reasons for mysterious effects? 

Big words and foolish thoughts? 

Not at all. The child, the savage, every 
reasoning thing, asks "why." 

From the time the cave man dragged 
his :woman by the hair to his hole in the 
rocks, down to the present, men have asked 
"why," and in asking and answering have 
grown wiser and stronger and have built 
up this civilization of ours. 

“Why” is the big question in the com- 


mercial world as it is in the world of 


laboratories, observatories and priests’ clos- 
ets. All the world wants to know. 
The scientist asks “why” and gropes for 


the answer in glass tubes and retorts 'mid - 


smells that stifle. 

' The astronomer sweeps the blue vault, 
with his glass to solve the riddle of the 
universe. The priest searches his own heart 
for the answer to the question of life. 

The business man asks “why” to learn 
the reason for his success or failure. 

Upon the answer depends the success or 
failure of future enterprises. 

Business as it is practiced today, is as 
much a science as medicine or the law. 

The men engaged in business do not call 
it a science. Those we have known as 
scientists think of the science of business as 
a joke. They know little or nothing of the 
elaborate machinery of business, the checks 
and safeguards the business world is begin- 
ning to throw around every enterprise of 
importance. 

Business men are beginning to ask 
"why." They are also beginning to get 
the answer to the eternal question. 

We know that the reason for some suc- 
cesses lies in the personalities of the men 
behind the enterprises. 

Sometimes success comes in spite of the 
personalities of those who engineer the 
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business. "Then the reason may be found 
in one of these causes: public demand be- 
cause the time was right; demand fostered 
by advertising; failure of competitors, or 
(and here is a reason that should perhaps 
have been named first), because the men 
who bore the burden never faltered, but. 
studied and fought until they put over 
their proposition and accomplished that for 
which they wrought. 

There are doubtless hundreds of other 
reasons why some enterprises succeed and 
others fail. We are just beginning to look 
for reasons. 

When we solve the question, "why," 
most of the fun will be gone out of busi- 
ness and then men will buy and sell and 
work for gain alone and not as now, as 
much for the love of the game as anything 
else. But that time is far distant and you 
and I need not worry that it will come in 
our lifetime. 


The Scientific Method In Business 


Let's look into this matter a little more 
closely. 

You and I are concerned with selling— 
getting people to buy at a price that pays a 
profit. Some men we know have distin- 
guished themselves by their work in sell- 
ing. Some sell by the printed word, others 
by the oral. "They fail but rarely. Why? 

Ask these men and some can tell you the 
reasons for their success. "They have asked 
"why," solved the problem and applied the 
answers to the work in hand so scientifi- 
cally that. rarely do they fail to accomplish 
that for which they strive. The reason one 
will give will be different from that given 
by any of the others. 

Why? 

Perhaps it is because no two men are 
exactly alike in personality and mental 
capacity and the cause that makes for suc- 
cess in one man might lead another to ruin. 

Some’ of the successful ones you and I 
know or have heard about can give no rea- 
son for their success. They have suc- 
ceeded without asking “why.” They have. 
however. learned that a given cause will 
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produce a given effect and unconsciously 
they work for that cause.. - 

'The failures never ask "why;" they 
never know why they fail. If they knew, 
they would not be failures. 

Let's find out why we fail here and suc- 
ceed there. Let's analyze our successes and 
failures, put them under the glass and 
learn. Let each of us do it for himself, get 
the answer for himself, because it is only 
by his own efforts that а man grows strong. 

If we fail to sell a given prospect, let's 
see wherein we erred, what argument we 
omitted or gave that was the turning point, 
that influenced the decision for or against 
us. 
Let's study this game of business as a 
scientist delves into Nature's secrets in his 
laboratory. And so shall we succeed бг 
fail in this game of business as we succeed 
or fail to answer the question, “Why.” 


Yes, be hopeful, because hopefulness is 
the mainstay of life—the thing that makes 
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life worth while. But don't be one of 
those hopeful beings who never get any- 
thing or anywhere because of his overdevel- 
oped hopefulness and his lack of other 
positive qualities. Better enforce that ster- 
ling quality, energy, and then give thanks, 
rather than to be a hopeful.—Orville 
Allen. 


Ability in Business 
By Don E. Mowry 


АВЕ in business means that you 
have acquired adequate strength, both 
physical and mental, to cope with business 
problems in a knowing way. Are you sure 
that you know? Thats the key to the 
situation. It means a great deal to say: 
“Yes, he has ability in business—he knows." 
What are you doing for yourself to make 
others say that you know? Are you imag- 
ining that you are as good as the abilitv 
man, when, in reality, you are standing 
still? 


What Advertising Is 


By JEROME P. 


NE hears a good deal about adver- 
tising nowadays. By a great many 
people it is looked upon with awe— 
looked upon as some mysterious power, 
within the finances of the few and beyond 
the reach and understanding of the many. 


° But there is no sleight-of-hand or mys- 
tery about advertising. How news is se- 
cured by a newspaper is pretty well under- 
stood. The paper has its reporters and 
correspondents, who keep in touch with the 
world’s happenings. These happenings are 
written up, set into type, printed and circu- 
lated. 

The merchant has news in which the 
public is interested—the news of his store, 
his merthandise, his prices, his service. He 
gathers that news together, sends it to the 
newspaper, where it is set into type, 
printed and circulated. That is advertis- 
ing. 

Some news is more interesting than other 
news. Some ads are more interesting than 
other ads. The merchant who has the 
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right goods, at the right prices, with the 
right kind of store service, and who does 
the right kind of advertising gets the right 
kind of results. I can't see anything mys- 
terious or puzzling in that. 


“The man who does not advertise be- 
cause somebody said it did not pay, ought 
not to believe the world is round because 
the ancients said it was flat." Advertising 
does pay. 'The most successful business 
men are those who advertise—who adver- 
tise honestly, intelligently, consistently and 


persistently. 


Charity, as I understand it, is not only 
helping the poor, but it is putting forth 
your every effort and thought to remove 
the cause which makes them poor. Charity, 
like everything else in business, has dealt 
only with the material conditions, instead 
of improving the conditions. But business 
is slowly making its change which of course 
will mean better charity— Orville Allen. 


'The Sheldon Summer School for 1911 


By A. В. WINES 


. AM writing this before the echoes of 
I the last song around the campfire have 
died away. And yet it will not reach 
you, curious reader, until the September 
number of THE Business PHILOSOPHER 
appears next August. So the editor asked 
me to tell you, at the very beginning of 
my story, just why it has taken so long 
to get the account to you of a session that 
began on the third day of July and ended, 
all out and over, on the fifteenth. 

The answer is this: in magazine publish- 
ing, a well prepared product demands that 
time be taken by the forelock—and in this 
case, Time's front hair is long and must be 
seized by the tip or we become hopelessly 
entangled in it. When the Summer School 
closed, and the reluctant farewells were 
being said, the August number of THE 
Business PHILosopHeEr had been printed 
and was about ready to be mailed to you. 
So the first opportunity that I have to tell 
you about our good ti times here is in this 
issue. 

How We Celebrated the Fourth 
It all began on Sunday afternoon, July 


the second, when. the sonorous chant, . 


*" '-o-r-o-n-t-o, Toronto," started the echoes 
among the oaks and around the lake. 
Eighteen men from the Canadian metropo- 
lis had arrived from the special car, taken 
possession of their quarters in the south- 
west segment of the circle of tents, and set 
up their totem pole. А few others arrived 
that evening, but the Toronto camp was 
headquarters for a quiet Sunday evening 
under the stars. 

Monday was the official opening. The 
Henry C. Boes Catering company, of Chi- 
cago, served the first breakfast in the new 
screened dining hall, spacious, cool, and 
light. Mr. Sheldon gave the address of 
welcome in the big tent. 

АП that day the "busses brought the 
crowds. 

They came from Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Florida, Texas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, District of Columbia, Mary- 
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land, California, Quebec, Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Norway, and 
South Africa. Among the arrivals Monday 
afternoon, were fifteen in the party from 
Winnipeg and Western Canada. 

Some had been at the Sheldon Summer 
School for 1910, and one or two at the 
session of 1909. ‘There were reunions and 
new associations—both happy adventures. 

By the time the campfire was lighted in 
the center of the big circle of tents that 
night, the Sheldon Summer School for 1911 
had been organized, and everyone knew 
everyone else. "They sang, spouted poetry 
and humor, told stories, and chaffed one 
another as if they had been together for 
months. 

The next day was Independence Day— 
the Fourth of July. 

We celebrated, first by athletic events, 
including a horse-show under the direction 
of Arthur W. Koon, master of horse, and 


- aquatic sports in the waters of Lake Eara. 


Then, just at dusk, everybody gathered in 
the woods on the south bank of the lake to 
watch the fireworks. You should have 
been there to see. ! 

Messrs. J. W. Magill, and Charles Mar- 
tin, of Chicago, had donated a wagonload 
of pyrotechnic plunder for the occasion. 
Messrs. Magill and Martin own summer 
homes on Lake Eara, and their grounds 
were gorgeous with Japanese lanterns and 
other flashing displays of light. Оп the 
north of the lake, close by their homes, is 
a large lawn-like hillside, running down to 
the water's edge. It was from this that the 
fireworks were displayed. I can't describe 
them. I can only repeat that you should 
have been there to see. 

When the last artificial lightning had 
flashed, and echoes of the last roar of artifi- 
cial thunder had been lost among the trees, 
violin and piano took up the anthem in 
sweeter strain. It was the music for the 
Fourth of July Ball in the big hall in the 
administration building. 

The Practical and Profitable Side 

But the session wasn't all rollicking fun, 

although it was all enjoyable. 
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Beginning Wednesday morning came the 
lectures on man building by Mr. Sheldon, 
those on advertising by Mr. Goodwin, and 
the formation of the class in physical cul- 
ture under the direction of Mr. Hamilton. 


'The studehts were earnest and hungry 
for knowledge and the best means of its 
application, so the interest in the class work 
was as intense and whole-souled as the fun. 

In the intervals between lectures, there 


was tennis, basket ball, passing the medicine 
ball, quoits, swimming, canoeing, rowing, 
fishing, horseback riding and tramping. 
There was also a strong tendency among 
the students to gather in larger and small 
groups to discuss the problems of personal 
development and business science. At times, 
these discussions became animated and gen- 
eral, and were of great value. 


Winnipeg Wins Field Day 


The Toronto contingent brought with 
them a silver cup, which, with its pedestal, 
stood about a yard in height, offered as a 
trophy by Mr. Bergey, their leader, to the 
city whose representatives at the Summer 
School should win the highest number of 
points in the athletic events of field day. 
'There was some heat of good natured ri- 
valry over the cup, so that the events of 
Saturday, the eighth of July, made the 
camp lively. 

. The sports were varied, including track 
and field events, aquatic contests, base ball 
game, and tennis and quoit tournaments. 
When the points were all added up, it was 
found that the representation from Winni- 
peg was the winner of the big cup. But 
the boys from Western Canada promised to 
bring it back with them next year, to be 
striven for under the same conditions as at 
this session. 

Saturday evening, there was a costume 
dance in the hall. Again I must be con- 
tent with saying, you should have been 
there to see it. Far be it from so prosaic 
a scribe as I to try to describe the costumes 
representing different nations and historic 
times, to say nothing of those that were 
just beautiful without trying to be other- 
wise instructive. | 

Sunday was а quiet day in camp. А 
meeting was held in the big tent at half 
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past ten in the morning, at which Mr. 
Sheldon spoke on Compensation, reading 
some original lines of his pwn on the great 
subject. 

On Monday morning began the series 
of lectures by Dr. Katherine M. H. Black- 
ford, on the science of character analysis. ` 
These continued throughout the week. The 
doctor is always a popular lecturer at the 
Summer School, and this year was no ex- 
ception. Our only regret was that she was ` 
with us only one week. 

During this week, also, Mrs. Sheldon 
delivered two lectures on Child Educa- 
tion to deeply interested audiences. 

Dr. Wilkes spoke on business economy, 
George Landis Wilson discussed system and 
cost, Mr. Atwood.made an address on co- 
operation. On the previous Saturday, Mr. 
Francisco had spoken on business science. 


. Great Crowd Sees Spectacle , 
“Hiawatha” 

On Friday evening of this second week, 
the students of the Sheldon Summer School, 
assisted by the employes of the Sheldon 
School, gave the spectacle, “Hiawatha.” 
The event is described better than I could 
do it by Mr. T. F. Swan, writing for the 
Lake County ‘Independent: ; 


HIAWATHA IN PANTOMIME 


Large Crowd Witnessed Presentation at 
Lake Eara Friday Evening 

What was perhaps the largest crowd ever 
assembled within the confines of our little 
village came out to witness the second an- 
nual presentation of Hiawatha at Lake 
Eara by the students of the Sheldon sum- 
mer school last Friday evening. 

They came by car, by auto, by wagon 
and afoot, and it seemed as though all of 
Lake county must surely be assembling on 
the sloping hillside at the foot of which 
the wigwam was pitched. Some have esti- 
mated the number at five thousand and 
others more conservative put their figures 
lower. 

The electric cars fell far short of 
handling the crowd. One came in with a 
fair sized load perched on the roof. There 
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could be no spot more ideal for the pur- 
pose than the spot selected for the portrayal 
of this tale of the long departed redskin. 
Isolated from any habitation of man it was 
an easy matter to imagine oneself back in 
the age of the aborigines when the events 
of this tale occurred. The ground itself is 
wonderfully adapted to a performance of 
this kind, inclining as it does towards the 
lake thus forming a sort of natural amphi- 
theatre where the audience may sit, each 
row higher than the one in front. The 
reader was well chosen and his powerful 
voice carried clearly to the outermost edge 
of the crowd enabling all to follow closely 
the pantomime of the actors. The panto- 
mime was ably executed showing signs of 
diligent study and careful training. 

The lake in the back ground made possi- 
ble some very telling scenic effects in the 
arrival of the missionaries and the departure 
of Hiawatha. 

The favor in which this performance is 
held by the people round about is amply 
attested by the number who came to see 
it and if the increase in attendance next 
year is proportionate we wonder where they 
will find room. 


On the south bank of Lake Eara, 

Gently sloping toward the water 

Lies the land. And 'round about it, 
With their high and widespread branches 
Giant Ash and Oak trees standing, 

Form a wall, and high above it 

Hangs the sky—the only cov'ring 

Of this Nature's own theatre. 

At the foot of this green hillside, 

Near the water, stood а wigwam. 

On its inner wall hung blankets, 
Bright hued beads and belts of wampum. 
On the outside skins of beaver 

And of otter, soft and silky. 

This the stage from whence the story 
Was to come of Hiawatha. 


Never was the lake more lovely. 
Never had the breeze been softer; 
Scarce a ripple of the water, 

Or a movement of the tree tops 
Marred the summer evening quiet, 
Many people there had gathered 
And were seated on the hillside 
Waiting patiently, expectant, 

For the telling of the story 

Of the valiant Hiawatha 

And his lovely Minnehaha. 


On the left burned bright the campfire, 
And its red flames leaping upward 
Bathed the leaves in ruddy splendor, 
Like a mellow summer sunset. 
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On the left hand stood the reader 

He who was to tell the story— 

He whose voice would ring the gladness 
And anon would moan the sorrow © 

Of the tale, white men and maidens 

In the doeskin clothes and feathers 

Of the people long departed, 

Would portray each thought and action 
Of the tale of Hiawatha. 


Slowly then the wigwam opened 

And a hush fell o'er the people, 

For within stood Hiawatha, : 

Tall and supple as a sapling 

And yet arrowlike in straightness, 

He was telling old Nokomis ` ^ 
Of his love for Minnehaha, 

In the land of the Dacotas; 

And avowing his intention 
Straightway to depart and seek her. 
Then we heard Nokomis speaking, 
And her loving admonition 

Lest she be a bride unworthy 

Of the fearless Hiawatha. 

Then we followed Hiawatha 

As he journeyed north and westward, 
And with him we reached the wigwam, 
Wherein dwelt the arrowmaker 

And his daughter Minnehaha 

Heard him ask her hand in marriage, 
And the arrowmaker’s answer, 

Saw the blushing Minnehaha, 

АП her love for him confessing, 

Give herself to him forever. 


Then the wedding guests assembled, 
Richly dressed in bright hued garments, 
And we saw the happy feasting, 
Heard the songs and story telling, 

Saw the games and joyous dancing, 
And our hearts were filled with gladness 
For the joy of Hiawatha 

And his lovely Minnehaha. 


Then there came upon this people 
Dark despairing year of famine; 

Deep the snow lay in the woodland, 
And the haunts of bears and bison 
Knew them not, and Hiawatha, 

Lean and gaunt from weeks of fasting, 
Saw starvation grimly staring. 

On a cot within the wigwam, í 

Sick to death lay Minnehaha; 

And despairing, Hiawatha 

Seizing then his bow and.arrow 
Hurried out into the forest 

Vainly searching for the wild beast, 
While behind him in the wigwam 
Minnehaha, weak and famished, . 
Moaning lay and ever calling 

For her absent Hiawatha. 

Filled then were our hearts with sorrow 
Sorrow for this suffering people 

While we watched, the great white Father 
Came and called his daughter to him, 
And returning, Hiawatha 

Found her spirit had departed. 
Terrible his lamentations, 

Awful was his grief to witness, 
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And while loving hands prepared her 
For the sleep that knows no waking, 
We joined with him in his grieving, 
Longed to offer consolation. 

То her new made grave they bore her 
And the red watch fire they kindled 
While from out the forest fastness 
Echoed Hiawatha's moaning: 
“Minnehaha, laughing water 
Minnehaha gone forever.” 


Then we looked across the water 
And upon its placid bosom 

In the bright glare of the campfire 
Came a boat, and standing upright 
In the prow was seen a figure 

With his hands in peace extended. 
Robed in black was he and brightly 
Gleamed a cross upon his cassock. 
Thus the Jesuit Missionaries 

Came to comfort Hiawatha. 
Beaching their canoe of birchbark, 
Slowly to the fire advancing 

While these children of the forest 
Spellbound gazed at them in wonder, 
Wond'ring, listened while they told them 
Of the God of love and mercy 

And the Savior came to save them 
With his blood for sin atoning. 
Then spoke Hiawatha to him: 

“Let us ponder o’er your message 
While you rest, for you are weary.” 
Quickly then into the wigwam 
Entered they and soon in slumber 
Rested there while Hiawatha 

Sat and pondered o’er their message. 
Softly then we saw him rising, 
Careful lest he wake the sleepers. 
Heard him whisper to Nokomis 
That the time for his departure 

Had arrived and heard him charge her 
With the keeping of the strangers 
Then we saw his preparation 

For the journey, heard him bidding 
Farewell to his noble warriors. 
Lightly to the water springing. 

Into his canoe of birch bark, 

Out upon the tranquil waters, 
Straight into the west he drifted, 
Looking back with arms uplifted; 
While upon the shore his people 
Stood with heads bowed low in sorrow 
To his parting benediction. 

Straight into the west he drifted 
And his face serene and smiling 
While the sobbing people murmured: 
“Farewell! Farewell! Hiawatha.” 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 

Went to meet his Minnehaha. 

For a second all was stillness; 
Then the concourse on the hillside, 
Realizing that the story 

Of the Northland had been finished, 
Broke into applause unbounded; 
Long and loud the forest ringing 
With the sounds of acclamation. 
Many were the hearty praises 

Of this band of story tellers 

As our way we slowly wended 
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Homeward through the summer starlight, 
Each a new learned lesson taking 
From the life of Hiawatha. 


On the south bank of Lake Eara, 
Gently sloping toward the water 
Lies the land. And soft the night winds 
Murmur in the rustling tree tops, 
Here it is that once each season, 
When the summer time has vested 
Nature in her brightest garments, 
Gathers all the tribe of Sheldon 
When they hear the Big Chief calling— 
Calling them to cease their labors, 
And to hasten to the pow wow 

If they would acquire knowledge 
'That will aid them in life's battle. 
Here it is that once each season, 
When the summer school is ending, 
Just before the tribe, disbanding, 
Seek their sev'ral avocations | 

Once again is told the story 

Of the life of Hiawatha 

And his lovely Minnehaha 

As the years roll swiftly onward. 
Bringing time's remorseless changes. 
May this custom Know no ceasing, 
But continue on forever. 

And perhaps in coming ages, 

From the land of happy hunting, 
All these valiant pioneer tribesmen 
May look down upon Lake Eara 
And behold their children’s children, 
Telling once again the story 

Of immortal Hiawatha 

And his love for Minnehaha. 


Farewell to Area 


After the performance, the students of 
the Summer School and employes of the 
Sheldon School and their friends gathered 
in the hall for the farewell dance. At this 
dance, during an intermission, the cup was 
formally awarded to the Winnepeg victors, 
and all winners of first and second places 
in the field day contests received ribbons 
for their prowess. 'There was much cheer- 
ing and some speechmaking. 

АП day Saturday they were reluctantly 
leaving, saying au revoir but not goodby, 
because almost to a man—or woman—they 
told one another that they would be back 
here next year, with many friends in their 
parties, and prepared to make it mighty 
lively for any city that tried to take away 
that big cup. 

Live for something, have a definite aim 
in view but remember your greatest useful- 
ness in this world is to make others, with 
whom you come in contact, happier.— 


Orville Allen. 


One Way to Get Subscribers 


By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


SOLICITOR who can take six thou- 
sand subscribers a year for a re- 
ligious paper is a rare man, and his 

methods are worth investigating. I am 
going to tell you about such а man. His 
name is B. M. Stoddard, and he is now 
connected with the Republican Publishing 
Company of Hamilton, O. 

When I first met Stoddard he was "sur- 
prising the natives" in New England. His 
plan was very simple. He would go to a 
town and arrange for the pastor to accom- 
pany him on his rounds, and when it was 
all over he would turn in from forty tq 
seventy new subscribers as the result of 
probably a hundred calls. Stoddard would 
*be as fresh as the proverbial daisy after 
such a day's work, but oh, the dominie— 
he had been trotted around in a way that 
gave him a new insight into the ways of 
the world, and the ways of a live wire 
solicitor. Many times, however, the calls 
would be made in a carriage, with a driver 
trained to stop and start his horse quickly. 

The Science of Establishing Confidence 

After quizzing Mr. Stoddard about the 
secret of his success I finally reached the 
conclusion that he did not possess the occult 
powers ascribed to him by those saw the 
results but did not understand his methods. 
He was scientific in all that he did. His 
first step was to persuade the pastor to go 
with him, which was not always easy when 
the mistress of the manse was around, for 
the mistress. always had an eye to the 
dignity of the man of the house, and did 
not consider it dignified for him to run 
around taking subscriptions like a book 
agent. Generally, however, the wife was 
won over without much delay, and the 
"master of the manse" was permitted to 
go on his way. 

'The pastor was not expected to do any 
soliciting at all. He merely introduced 
Mr. Stoddard in a few words, saying: “I 
wish to introduce Mr. Stoddard." He was 
not allowed to introduce Mr. Stoddard 
as the "agent" or "representative" of the 
paper. He then held his peace and let Mr. 
Stoddard do the talking. ‘They rarely ever 
stayed in a house longer than a minute. 
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After being introduced Mr. Stoddard's 
usual approach was to say to the lady: "We 
are calling on fifty families of the church, 
and if it is agreeable and convenient we will 
send your name in with the others," and 
with these words he would hand her the 
paper. He did not open the paper up and 
display its contents, neither did he urge 
upon her the duty of taking it. Telling 
the lady that they were calling on fifty 
families does not sound very significant, 
until you learn that there were probably 
100 families in that church. Naming fifty 
under such circumstances would subtly con- 
vey the impression that the person being 
called upon was listed among the fifty ex- 
clusive families of that church. It also 


‘created the impression: that all who sub- 


scribed would be in choice company, and 


'that none could afford to refuse. 


In naming the price Mr. Stoddard used 
a formula something like this: “The paper 
will cost you five cents a week, which 
makes it $2.50 for the year for the fifty- 
two numbers, and wher the subscription 
expires we will be courteous and discon- 
tinue unless you renew it." 

In place of taking time to establish con- 
fidence or create desire Mr. Stoddard as- 
sumed both and begap talking business at 
once. He made the lady feel that he was 
doing her a favor to call for her name— 
so she would not be left out of the chosen 
number. If he discovered that he could 
not take her subscription he would make 
a neat "getaway" by saying: "I see you 
are already pretty well supplied with read- 
ing matter. I will leave you to talk this 
matter over with your husband and you 
may hand your name to your pastor and 
it will go in with the rest of the list." 

In reply to my question as to whether 
he had ever been able to get many names 
without an introduction by the pastor he 
replied that he had tried it once, and while 
he had succeeded to some extent, he found 
it a very hard task. 

He called on a prominent pastor in Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, once, who had a church 
of 1,000 members, and asked him to go 
the rounds. The preacher objected strenu- 
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ously, saying he did not have time, and 
making other excuses. Mr. Stoddard re- 
plied by saying that he ‘was .canvassing 
churches in that locality and the fact that 
he had been with Dr. Blank would be of 
great help in approaching other pastors. He 
proposed that Dr. Blank go with him to 
half a dozen houses so he could say that 
he had been with Dr. Blank. The doctor 
fell in with the plan and got into the car- 
riage—and Stoddard kept him going for 
ten days and turned over a magnificent list 
of subscribers for his denominational paper 
at the end of the campaign. He also left 
with the good will and endorsement of Dr. 
Blank who says Stoddard is a wonderful 
fellow. 


Fine Art In the Approach 


Stoddard has canvassed in New England 
where the ground’ 15 bare and the picking 
hard, and ranged over the intervening states 
clear out to Missouri where the people 
must be "shown." He has helped at least 
two church editors to hold their jobs by 
increasing their subscription lists, and has 
brought joy to the heart of more than one 
publisher who wished to get in more money 
from subscriptions. He has been over the 
ground with every Methodist minister in 
Brooklyn, all over New York state, and 
has a book of commendations from minis- 
ters, all praising his work and none criti- 
‘cizing. This book he intends to have bound 

as a curiosity. 
-~ In making a final analysis of Mr. Stod- 
dard's methods it seems that he had re- 
duced soliciting to a fine art in the “ар- 
proach" the "sale" and the "getaway," and 
the same principles can be applied to other 
lines of salesmanship. The use of the pas- 
tor established confidence and put the lady 
at ease so he could work. n other lines 
the same principle can be applied by using 
the name of some person in whom the pros- 
pect has confidence. 

I know an insurance salesman who has 
little cards of introduction ready printed 
so he can get influential men to sign them 
as he goes along and thus open the way 
for interviews with other men of the same 
class. 

A solicitor for a benevolent society had 
located some money in the possession of a 
rich widow which he wished to obtain for 
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his organization, but realized that he would 
have trouble in getting an interview if he 
did по". have the right “key.” Later he 
discovered that her confidential adviser was 
one of his friends. Thereupon he called, 
at her house, announced himself as a friend" 
of "Mr. Adviser," got through the door, 
into the back parlor, had a nice chat and 
came away with a check. Stoddard’s suc- 
cess was due largely to the employment of 
the principle of establishing confidence by 
introduction. 


Ways of Winning Confidence 


Happy is the salesman who can inspire 
confidence by his own personality and do 
it on the spot. 

You can often make people believe in 
you by assuming that they do, and act on 
that assumption from the outset. 

There is much in the direct, sonnden; 
approach. 

I know a man in Boston who is won- 
derfully successful in getting subscribers 
for a well known weekly periodical. He 
canvasses the big office buildings and be- 
sides his commissions wins numerous prizes 
for earning larger commissions than other 
salesmen. His method of approach is a 
gem. He never announces his name. He 
enters an office, goes right up to the man 
at the desk, with a confident, ingratiating 
manner, holding out a copy of his paper 
and says: "I do not believe I have taken 
your name yet," and before the man at 
the desk can defend himself, his name is 
down on the order blank. 

He keeps this up from early morning 
until late at night, and how many men he 
approaches in that way nobody but himself 
will ever know, and he will never tell. 

The little lesson which I wish to impress 
as the result of the foregoing is this: The 
man who would sell anything must first 
learn the scientific way of going at it, and 
then work steadily and persistently from 
morning until night, and the results will 
be as sure as the rise and setting of the sun. 


Don't marvel at luck or attribute any- 
one’s success to luck. Reason it out 
logically and you will find a cause—rather 
than luck. Even the baby’s fall can be 
accounted for by someone’s carelessness or 
infantile awkwardness.—Orville Allen. 
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Helpful Hints for the Student of 
'The Business Philosopher 


(SEPTEMBER, 1911 ISSUE) 


1. Name three articles in this issue that 
contain something that can be of practical 
use in the business in which you are en- 
gaged. | | 

2. Tell how you would apply these 
things to your business. 

3. Name three articles in this issue that 
contain something of practical use in your 
own life and work. 

4. Tell how you would apply these 
things to your own problems. 

5. From which article have you received 
the greatest encouragement to go on de- 


veloping your efficiency? 

6. Which article do you think has the 
most practical suggestions for the develop- 
ment of efficiency? What are these sug- 
gestions? 

7. What one thought in this issue has 
-made the deepest impression upon your 
mind? Why? 

8. Give three or more thoughts selected 
from this issue which you believe will be 
conducive to self-improvement, and, there- 
fore, Efficiency Development, and which 
you have committed to memory. 


Specific Questions on 
Certain Articles 


On the Front Porch—Page 505, 
1. What is the distinction made here be- 
tween surroundings and environment? 
2. How may one choose his environ- 
ment? | 
3. What is the result of choosing to be, 
rather than to have? 


4. What are some of the résults of 
choosing to be cleanly? 

5. What are some of the other good 
things that one may choose? 

6. Do you truly believe that one can 
change his environment? 

Relation of Brain to Skull—Page 515 

1. What is the consistency of the human 
skull? 

2. What is the relation of brain to mind? 

3. What is the relation between muscu- 
lar development and brain growth? 

The Questions of Socratic—Page 529 


1. What two uses of the science of char- 
acter analysis are demonstrated in this 
story? 


2. Why is character analysis called a 
science? 


Success in Retailing—Page 532 


1. What three qualities does the writer 
give as essentials to success in retail selling? 

2. Are these qualities valuable т any 
other line of business? 

3. Name one practical suggestion made 
by the writer that cgn be applied to your 
own business. 


We Can be More Efficient in Our 
Work —Page 542 
1. What does one's work do for him ? 


2. Name one essential to efficiency in 
our work. 


On the Way to Broad Life Areas— 
Page 554 
1. In what way is a powerful emotion 
helpful in attaining success? 
, 2. In what way may a powerful emo- 
tion hinder one in his striving for success? 
Give a three-minute talk on the value 
of the contents of this magazine to you. 
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br йе SPI o PROGRESS 
has taken us all md ver сонета 4 се. Ех -—— about 


us is evidence of het wonde ены work A remarkable 
improvement is pcd oticeable in advertising 
literature; take, r jh —— stationery: No 
better proof could Te than af e rapidly increas- 
ing use of BROTHER Es ATHAN BOND, “The 
Correspondence Paper’ er of the Day;” it simply shows 
that business men E today appreciate the importance of 


“the right thing” fgr every l'urpose and demand it. 

BROTHER JONAT BOND is the finest paper 
made for statione a a to do credit to its user. 
‘The letterhead on e is papér stands out in strong contrast 
from the d m eads because it is distinctive, 
dignified and el legdnt in appearance, and therefore com- 
mands tavora atténtion. BROTHER JONATHAN 
BOND irísures economy because it is not expensive; it 
means liighes qválity because, for business stationery, 
there is nothíng/better made. 


your present letterhead and тд 
how you may have paper 
luxury without extravagance. 


J.W.BUTLER WRITE NOW 
PAPER: CO. On request, your printer will supply 


ESTABLISHED 1844- you with BROTHER JONATHAN 
BOND. It comes in White and 


CHI CAGO Tints with Envelopes to Match. 
Address Division B 
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You Are: a Human 
Chemical— | 


OU are therefore in terested i in "айай Chemicals," 
Y which is a little book written by Thomas Dreier 
and pronounced by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, 
the formulator of the Science of Character Analysis, to 
be one of the best things written on the subject. 

It is a snappy, keen, analytical, bright and scientific 
booklet intended to help executives manage their helpers. 

It will enable you to more easily adjust yourself to 
others so as to produce harmonious relatioris. 

It will give you Reasons Why some persons make 
you unhappy and How you can avoid that irritation. 

It contains information that to big executives will 
prove of incalculable value in dollars and cents. 

Joseph P. Day, the New York- real: estate auctioneer 
who sells $100,000,000 worth of коре а уеат, ordered 
all his associates to read it. 

This booklet is а practical, common-sense, helpful, 
inspirational, business-building essay that will help you, 
no matter what your profession or position. 

. It is written for.men who desire to climb. | 

It 1s attractively printen and bound, and sent prepaid 

at these prices: 


Art Binding ......... 35 cents 
De Luxe Binding (limp leather) 75 cents 


(Special Discount in Quantities) 
The Backbone Society, Aurora, Illinois 
Address all mail to Business Office, Rockefeller, Illinois 


NoTE—lf you will send us one yearly subscription to THE BACKBONE MONTHLY 
(for yourself or any other person) we will send you а copy of this book without charge 
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yealth.Har JI 


^ Are you a business and social success, of 
merely one of the submerged millions? 
Are you а master, or one of the oppressed ? 
How do you stand.in your community, have you 
force and distinction? 
'Do узи eut of life alf the health, happiness 
and we: уса should, or have you given up ia des- 
eu "Жш 


leave the werid werso off fer 
Think this over, decide—then write me 
tor my system of Deductive Thought. 
You can be exactly what you will be. 
а Мап Men aad, Women are those who Know ге. 


о do the right thi t th t 
d neon Ree: right, is the prob = d 


оҳи chy plan, Кіз the application of "Deductive Thought.) It 
saved me, and can save you. If you are alfeady a power, ive 


Thought vut make you ure red cd. you о De- 
eth, and Weakh. These ia no such thing as Indc 


I— 


Bight years ago I was an ordinary clerk, sickly, dis- 
ет ала "m че curie but a {ст оза 
per w and wii t bope until I realized that 
world and ita good things were. created 
‘for me If 1 would but think right and Rv | 

Today Тет ће head of twobig siiis doingan ў 
International business, 1am happy, strong and well-to- ў 
do, with a growing family. and 1 envy no man spd would 
trade places with nonc, all because of my discovery. 


Success in life, Physical, Social and Finan- 
. dal, is whet you make it. "What will youre be? Big 
Money is порт made by rourae Fork dut by the execution 

of my system of D. eductivo Thou ght. Make the mos of 
your life. You owe it to those To Thoni depend upon you as well as to . 
yourself. I can help you if you will write mc at once tor particular, · 
My time is limited, so don't „delay. ke will cost yon e ing to write 
and learn the truth. Моав " p pua" ' and address Frank D. ани, 
7157 Yale Avo.. Chicago. I. 


Need Envelopes? 


"Write Hogan" 


MAKERS OF———— 
VERYTHING IN 


NVELOPE 


Bondi Envelope Company, Inc. 
7050 809-31 West Ohio Street, Chicago 


LÀ LÀ 

Be a Food Scientist 
-Food Science teaches you how to diagnose all 

. Stomach and intestinal trouble and prescribe the 
food cure. You can cure yourself Or you can 
earn $10,000 a year practicing the profession of 
curing others. It is easy to learn. The way I 
teach it every, meal is a lesson. My new book 
on Food Science tells all about this course of 
study. Write for it today. 


Christian’ s School of Applied 
Food Chemistry 


Ask for Booklet Wanted - 


Please check In the зачате below indicating nnmber of booklet 
desired; write name and address on lines below and forward, with 10. 
cents postage attached, and tbe booklet is yoprs— withoot farther ex- 
pense, or obligation of course. 


For promoters, fiscal agents and bmkem. '- a 
3 Business Building by 


For the man who uses circular letters, 
4715. Selling Force and the Selling Farce. ` 

Sbowing why the great majòrity of selling plans do за piy. 
B Th Great Law of Average 

new principle discovered by а business Paper, basins: 

сены to business affairs. EX . 
G^ Hov $250 May Raise $200,000 d eT UN UI 

For the man with а real opportdnity, . ^ . > 
T7-How the Retailer May Double Business Profilis _ 

А lesson that will put the recipient above the competitive ruck. 
Advertising and Selling i 

Showing a vital difference between the two terms which thous 

ands of advertisers are not aware of to thelr great fipancial logs. 

9-тье Advertising Craft and the Advertising Graft 

An article stating startilog facts that every advertiser shosldkoow, 
If more than one booklet Is desired, add ten cents additional for «а 
extra booklet. These booklets carry out own advertising matter, 
are Intrinsically valuable for thé Information they contain. | Mine» 
refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. Each book conveys a 
message. Each tells something new and valuable. 


The Business Development Co. of America 


Founded 1901 
BODUODUUDE t. 
; .NEW YORK 


a 


“These books sell for ten cents а copy and are worth $10 a сору. we 
advise our readers to send for them." Editorial extrait from "Tho 
American Ватт," ' March 5 1910. 


IS. YOUR PHONE CLEAN? 


There are few places where hygiene is more needed and less headed than at the telephone. Asa depositor 
of bacteria many consider the telephone more of a menace than the public drinking cup. In public offices and 
stores conditions are often positively dangerous to the health of all concerned. 4 

The PHONDATE Insures chemical cleanness and insures you against disease by infection where others use 
your phone. 

The sensative, dated parchment covering the mouthpiece (see cut) is renewed every morning. И comes 
from the metal box sterilized, and containing sufficient of the germ destroying qualities of the chemical stored 
in the box to keep it sterile and safe for the balance of the day. The chemical! used is a powerfull antiseptic 
and deodorizer, and itself almost odorless. 

The PHONDATE appeals to clean people and is used in many leading business places and cluhs where 


people do not spend their cash on useless equipments. 
The PHONDATE does not interfere with sound transmission on either local or long distance calls. 
А set can be carried in one's grip and is convenient in hotels, and steamers, for those who travel. 
Я Sent by mail to any part of the world. One dollar for one yeat's supply. (All dates are іп totation.) Nec- 
essary nickelled attachments and full simple instructions included. Money refunded If found unsatisfactory. 


Literature on request—Students make good selling the Phondate. 
HYGIENIC PHONDATE СО. · 335 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio 


What Lists Can 
You Use— 


HIS page is too small to show all of the 5,500 classes 

within our facilities to furnish, but if you will indicate 

just what you want, zohere, how many, etc., we will 
cheerfully submit an estimate showing the number of such 
classes as you may indicate, in each state if you desire, and the 
rate for compiling a list or addressing your postals, envelopes 
or wrappers, etc. 


Our library includes all records and reference 
books in the United States and foreign countries 


Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, jobbers agents, house- 
wives, farmers, ranchmen, elite or wage-workers, high-salaried 
men, executive business men, business women, prospective 
investors, and other financial lists, in fact, anything that can 
be compiled by human minds, through authentic sources and 
channels. 


Facsimile Letters 


This department has a capacity of producing 100,000 imitation 
typewritten letters daily. The work is positively perfect. 
Letters reproduced through our patent system cannot be 
detected from a letter originally dictated and written on a 
typewriter. We simply strike off the entire letter by our 
system just the same as a stenographer will tap a single key. 


PLEASE ASK FOR RATES 


New York Addressing 6 Mailing Dispatch 


Department P .. Number 43 Fulton Street, New York City 
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EFFICIENCY 


The New Power Behind the Successful 


NEW science has recently taken shape in the commercial and social worlds. 
It is the new way of doing things, and is based upon effective application, mak- 
ing everything count that you do; in other words, efficiency in everythihg. 

And it is gaining ground so rapidly in all fields that no man or woman is prepared 

to meet the demands of social or business life unless he or she understands this science. 

For those who wish to know more of this new power, and who wish to apply its 

principles to their daily life and work, there has recently been started a magazine 

called EFFICIENCY, edited by Curistran D. Larson. Read EFFICIENCY 
in connection with the new book “Thinking for Results’ and learn how to apply 
this power in thought and action, so that you, too, may reap the benefits of success 


in work and life. 


EFFICIENCY 


Edited by Curisrian D. Larson 


EFFIENCY supplies the demand for prac- 
tical information on the increase of efficiency 
in all departments of life. It does not deal 
with “dry facts” and “prosaic methods,” but 
ig alive with human interest, and is a maga- 
zine of life, power and inspiration in the 
fullest sense of these terms. 


The term efficiency, means the power to 
get results, and the magazine to be true to 
its name will try to help everybody get re- 
sults. But EFFICIENCY will not deal en- 
tirely with the everyday side of life. It will 
aim to promote efficiency in all things, not 
omitting the fine art of living. 

АП the world's workers, every ambitious 
man and woman will want this new maga- 
zine—a magazine that all will want to have 
greater and better things in view for life 
and work. It will make you fully alive; it 
will bring out the best that is in you and 
will give you enjoyment as well as power. 

EFFICIENCY is pocket size; contains 


64 pages. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 
Yon can get it for less; see special offer. 


Special Introductory Offer 
EFFICIENCY, BOTH 
One year, twelve numbers, и, 2 FOR 
Thinking бог Results... . $1.00 


„Add 12 cents for extra postage on the 
magazine if you live in Canada; and 24 
cents if you live in foreign countries. Send 
the coupon now to 


The Progress Company 
Progress Building, .. Chicago, Illinois 


Thinking for Results 
By Снизтли D. Larson 


А new book that will make уосг mind a constructive force 
and give you tbe power to get results. 

Every thoaght you think is a power, no matter how great or 
small, but it is a power, and if you would be successfal that 
power must be for you, not against you. То think for results 
ls to canse more and more of that power to be for you—to 
work with you іп producing tbe results you desire. Therefore, 
think according to design—place in action energies that will 
act for your purpose, to build you up and promote your 
advancement. 

In “Thinking for Resalts'* you are told exactly bow to do 
it. Its one of the most practical and valuable volumes on this 
attractive subject. Some of the subjects treated in the book are: 

How to Think for Results. 

Thoughts that Build, 

Applying the Whole Power of the Mind. | 

Preventing Waste and Misdirection of Mental 
Energy. 

Designed Thinking. 

Causes of Failure; How to Avoid Them. 

The Key to Mental Growth. 

What Produces a Great Mind. 

How Thinking for Results will build you up, make you 
stronget, make your mind larger, clearer, more brilliant and 
more рожегісі, and make your personality more magnetic, 
more attractive and more virile. 

“Thinking for Results” sells for 50 cents. 

Printed in two colors and bound in green silk 
cloth and mottled boards; 132 pag: 

See Special Offer. 


USE THIS COUPON 


| Date 


EHE PROGRESS COMPANY, . 
Progress Building. Chicago. Ш. 


MEN ы herewith is $1.00. Please send 
me EFFICIENCY for one year and a сору of " Thinking 


fot Results." 


Name 


Address. . _ Е = 


Town —. ——-— ~. —~ State. 
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GET TOGETHER PAGE 


In this page our subscribers will Have the free use of a four line space for one insertion. In this space they 
may advertise themselves for sale ог may advertise for the services of some one else. Others— not subscribers 


to Tue Business Puitosorner—will be obliged to pay 25 cents per line for classified ads. 


In sending in 


your ads you should figure seven words to the line so that there will be no trouble ever the insertion. 


$10 A DAY SELLING NEW ARTICLE—EVERY 
firm needs quantity. Nice, pleasant business. Big 

demand everywhere. Samples free. Metallic Mfg. Co., 

431 N. Clark, Chicago. 

REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE 
by large real estate firm. Spare time. No experience 

needed. O. S. Terrace Realty Company, 219 Laclede 

Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

A GOOD PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISING MAN 
will be given a partnership in magazine advertising. 

No capital required. G. L. Carlson, Norfolk, Nebraska. F 


FREE—"INVESTING FOR PROFIT" MAGAZINE. 

Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine 
absolutely free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere, 
get this magazine—it is worth $10 per copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5.00 or more per month. Tells 
you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000. Ном to judge 
different classes of investments, the real power of your 
money. This magazine six months free if you write to- 
day. Н. L. Barber, Publisher, В 427, 20 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—SPLEN- . 

did income assured right man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. АП we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your section to get into a 
big paying business without capital and become independ- 
ent br life. Write at once for full particulars. Address 
E. R. Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 
Estate Company, L 494 Marden Building, Washington, 
D. C. Ч 


I WANT A COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITY WITH 

a reputable medical business company. Can take 
charge of professional work if necessary. Experienced in 
both branches. Address, Business, Physician, 402 Peo- 
ple's Bank Bldg., Scranton, Pa. F 


MAIL DEALERS—WRITE FOR OUR 25 BIG 

Propositions. All New—No Competition. Make 95c 
profit on every dollar order. А few Leaders sent Free! 
Complete Outfit, 10с. Mail Dealers Wholesale House, 
427 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Over one bundred Home Study Courses under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and MEME 
colleges. Academic, and Preparatory, Agri: 
Commercial, Normal and Civil S Service Departments 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations, 

250 page Catalog free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 105, Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. Genung 
English 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on a canoe, All 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 
alog giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. 
We nre the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 300 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN TO SELL GOODS 


Learn Character Reading and you 
have the key to buman hearts and human 
pocket-books. Write for particulars to 


V.G. Rocine, Business Expert and Character Interpreter 
Room 320, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 


Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty leasons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short Story, taught br 4. Berg 


Ksenweln, Editor Lippincotts Magazine. Orer one 

hundred Home Study Courses under professors 

$n. Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free, Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. besuwein 356, 


On this Wonderfu 
You Are the Only Judge 25155 eo 


25,000 satisfied users. teria] and workmanship 
guaranteed for five years. 


Greatest Engine Bargain 
Ever Offered! 


Fewest moving parts of any prac. 
tical engine on the market. Nothing 
complicated or liable to get out 
of order. Only three moving parte. 
Extra long plastic white bronze bear- 
fogs. Vanadium stool crankshaft, 
Adjustable steel connecting rod. All 
bearing surfaces ground. French 
gray iron castings. Water- proof 
gnition system. Rune at any speed from trolling to racing. 


eranking 
Reversible 
while in 
motion. 
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Digitizea Google 


Years’ Absolute 


Detroit Marine Engine 


IT IN THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER” 


Guaranty 


, > Try the engine for 80 days. 
30 Days Trial not fully ато ор return іё an ve 
will promptly refund all money paid us. 
Demonstrator Agents wanted in every boatt 
community, прода} wholesale price on fi 
outfit sold. Bínglecylinder,2-5h. p. Doublecylin- 
der, 8.2) h. р. 4-cylinder, 20-50 В. p. 1 
tested before shipment. Comes to 
with boat fittings and ready torun. Wri 
catalog, testimonials and details of 


railroad 
to ship. Write today for our 
demonstrator offer. 


[К] 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1241 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH, 
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SPECIAL OFFERS 


When Holman was running “Salesmanship” he got up a great set of books, in 
three volumes, which he called “The 125 Brain Power Manual.” He sold it for 
$9.00. We have bound- this set in one volume, and with Two Dollars added for this 
Magazine, it’s All yours for Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. 


1..."The Business Philosopher” | 
Look at | 2...“ЗаезтапзЫр Magazine,” and | А// for 
This! 3..."The 125 Brain Power Manual” | $3.50 


(The two magazines being under one couer) 


This is about the loudest bid for a subscription ever made by a magazine—you will 
hear it and.heed it. I know. | 


The Business Philosopher т 


Any two of the following books:: Men Who Sell Things, Tales of the Road. 
From Poverty to Power, Byways of Blessedness, All These Things Added ог ` 
Man Building Regular price $4.00 Special price $3. 
As a Man Thinketh Regular price 2.15..... Special price 
Gleams of Optimism Regular price 2. Special price 
Effective Speaking : Regular price 3. „Special price 
Education of the Will: Regular price 3. Special price 
Ginger Talks Regular price 4. Special price 
600 Talking Points Regular price 6. :... Special price 
For twelve months more with all copies of 1910, with the exception of January, 
bound in half morocco with your name in gold on the back of each volume 
Regular price 6.50 Special price 
Or we will bind your set for the next year and renew your subscription for 
twelve months at the same price 
10 Years Subscription to the Business Philosopher . 
Regular price $20.00 
Life Subscription to the Business Philosopher 


SHELDON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Libertyville, Illinois. — SPECIAL ORDER 


Please find enclosed $ ‚ for which please 
enter my subscription to “The Business Philosopher,” and send me (book) 


(Name of book on above line) 


The Business Philosopherwith The Backbone Monthly, regular price $3, Spectal price $2.40 
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Are You Just Drifting Along ? 


nothing big ahead? And do you think your present 


| Re you just ‘рога Job" at **wages" with 


work is sufficient to develop you for a place higher up? 


Some men think the mere activ- 
ity of their daily work is all the 
training they need, but big men 
and high salaried positions are made 
of sterner stuff. 

The man who just drifts along, expecting 
his ‘‘job’’ to furnish his success education, 
is not the one who will some day drive his 
own car, enjoy his own summer place or 
be a leader among men. 


Whatever your present work, 
you need outside help if you are 
looking forward to the $5,000— 
$10,000 propositions which are 
growing in number with the years. 

You must-know the laws, the short 
cuts, the swift currents that carry earnest, 
anxious men to the bigger things of life. 


One good way, that 50,000 ''live wires’’ 
have tried, is toward Sheldon. 


Success Currents Lead to Sheldon 


The Sheldon Courses in Salesmanship, 
Business Building and The Study of Human 
Nature are at once the most interesting, most fas- 
cinating, most helpful of all educational pursuits. 

And there is nothing just like the study of 
Sheldon in any other literature ever published. 

The Sheldon Courses are unique, wonder- 
fully broad and original, and they will open for 
you new fields of thought that may make you 
a big man. 


УЕ 


€» XN The Sheldon 
| School 


1252 Republic Building, 
Chicago 


| 


The Sheldon Book and all the interesting 
literature that goes with it, are gladly sent to 
earnest men who are more than curious. If you 
are in that class, these books are for you. And 
the coupon below brings them. Why wait? 
Why not get in touch with success this very day? 


In writing, state age and present occupation. 


The Sheldon School, 1252 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
Please eod me THE SHELDON BOOK and fuil 
particulars. 
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15000°°A Year 


For a*15 a week clerk 


Over the heads of the *'passers-by" is the sign-post 
that points to Success for the man who looks. I have 
an offer to make to you—the alert, wide awake man 
who has no capital but his ambition and energy. 


Are you worth $15,000 a year to the busi»ess world? 
You may know that you are—and yet not see the way 
to prove it and to realize on your abilities. 


А few years ago I stood right where you are stand- 
ing now—equipped for bigger, more remunerative 
work than I had ever been able to get a chance to do. 


So I made my own opportunity—and my income 
улу grew from $15.00 a week to $15,000 a year. 
started with a chair and a kitchen table in a corner 
of ту own home. Now I occupy a large suite of 
offices in the center of Detroit's business section, with 
a board of executive heads of departments, and a busy 
force of assistants. 1 have not put a dollar into this 
business except as Г have used а part of my surplus 
earnings to enlarge my equipment and extend my 
operations. 


You are just as capable a man as [ ат. 
benefit of my experience to guide you, 
position of big income is made easy. J have met the 
obstacles and have cleared them out of the path to 
Business Success that lies before you. 


The stability of the commercial and industrial 
world depends upon the stability of Credits. 'The 
„даи who can be a factor іп the maintaining of credit 
reiationships between sellers and buyers, is like the 
Keystone in an arch of masonry- the 
whole structure depends upon him. 


With the 
our rise to a 


And any man upon whom the 
business world depends, is able to 
name his own compensation. 


Independence is the first thing to 
be gained when working to establish 
yourself where you will command 
your own destiny. 


Right at the start—I offer you independence—in- 
dependence from the irksomeness of uncongenial tasks 
— Нот the grind of being held to a desk by the clock, 
instead of being altracted to the desk by interest in 
your work—írom the risk of not having employ- 
ment—from the direction of your efforts by another, 
instead of by yourself—independence from DEPEND- 
ENCE on some one else for the right to make a liv- 
ing. 

I offer you the opportunity to secure this independ- 
ence and all the benefits you will gain through inde- 
pendence—the freedom to let your abilities work 
for you and for your own good fortune. 


Beginning just as I began, without capital, you can 
build up a prosperous business under your own man- 
agement and ownership in the commercial agency 
field. The merchants and manufacturers of your 
community wi!l come to look on you as one of the most 
important factors in the local business situation, and 
you can gradually extend your operations over as wide 
a territory as ceems advisable. You will be the mod- 
€rn Commercial Agency manager—saving money for 
your clients, helping people to meet their obligations 
by your advice und encouragement, and increasing 
your income to an amount that may now look forever 
out of your reach. You can do all this through the 
mails—using the methods that I have proved success- 
ш and that I will make clear and easy for you to 
ollow, 


Will you let me tell you just what I can do for 
you? How you can make arr^ngements with me to 
become a master of the Commercial Agency business? 
Let me show what others have done with my help. 
I will show you how you can take advant of the 
biggest opportunity that faces you today—and how to 
turn it into big money for yourself. 


Your request will d you full information at 
once. Write me—or clip this coupon and mail it to 
me immediately—for a quick start to your own big 
success in business. 


W. А. SHRYER, President, 


American Collection Service, 455 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


You may tell me the full details about the opp. nity for me in the commercial agency business—how you have 


succeeded—how you have helped others to s-..cced—and how you can help me. 


I shall be interested in seeing 


photographs, sent free, showing how this business is conducted in many of the offices you have helped men establish. 


City..... ——— (MH Socso ———MÀ 


State...... mm зо зозо ооо вонь 
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THE MAGAZINE OF OPTIMISM 


Send 25 cents for 12 month's 
subscription to 


Beach’s Magazine 


OF BUSINESS 


A handsome monthly magazine for business men, office managers, 
book-keepers, accountants, credit men, advertising managers, etc. The 
“man at the desk” must have it. Your money back if you do not like it. 
Beach’s Magazine stands for the square deal in business. It is optimis- 
tic in tone, believing in the inherent honesty of purpose of all mankind. 
Its aim is to promote business efficiency; to create and build; to amuse, interest and instruct the 
“man at the desk;” to assist the deserving young and the faithful old; and to fearlessly expose 
all that is corrupt in business practice whether public or private. 


E. H. BEACH, Publisher 


Detroit, Michigan 


Special Offer 


Full information and 
practical illustrations as to 
method, quickly acquired 
by any one, for adding 
groups of figures as 
easily as reading 
groups of words. 
Checking Systems include 
Reverse Posting, and Check 
Figures 9, 11, 13, 17. 

A copy of this book and 
а full year's subscription to 

Beach's Magazine for 
only 25 cents. 
(Stamps accepted) 


A guaranteed remedy for 
transpositions and double 
slides in posting, ommis- 
sion, posting to wrong side 
of account, errors in ad- 
dition and subtraction, etc., 
ete. 

А copy of this book and 
а full year's subscription to 
"Beach's Magazine" for 
only 25 cents. 


(Stamps accepted) 


Special — Both Books and a foll year's subscription to 
“Beach's Magazine" for only 35 cents. Money refunded if 


you are not pleased. 


А Connecticut manufacturer writes:—‘Since taking three doses of your stuff the writer has 
been cured of insomnia and other ailments." 

A New York publisher writes:—''You're doing a good work with the bright bundle of good, 
sound sense, winning ideas and business optimism you send us monthly, and I want to say 
‘Bully for you, Beach, keep up the work? " 

A Holyoke merchant writes:—‘“For Heaven's sake enter my пате quick for Beach's Magazine 
of Business. Have just run across a copy, its beats any magazine at $2.00 per year." 

A Brooklyn subscriber writes:—"I would not be without your magazine. It is snappy, amusing, 
newsy, progressive and ought to be in the hands of every ‘man behind the desk.’ I feel that 
many a knight of the pen must have found cheer and. encouragement in its pages." 

A Cleveland manufacturer writes:—"I have induced several of my friends to send you 'two- 
bits’ for the biggest little magazine published. Now I hear them on every hand quoting. from 
Beach. Keep up the good work." 


"——————————————umummmmmimuenuannu"uu"" TEAR OFF HERE шине пни 


E. H. BEACH, 63 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


I enclose 2 cents (stamps accepted) for which send me ''Beach's Magazine'' one year, and 


one 


both premiums shown above. 
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Speed Talks 


For Advertising Men, Salesmen, Sales Managers 


New Advertising Possibilities — Of course you are looking 
for something new — something better — something that will 
bring you in closer touch with those you seek to reach. This 
book ——''SPEED TALKS"— will tell you how it can be done — it 
will give you new ideas in advertising. It actually upsets old 
advertising standards and creates new ones — it sounds the key- 
note of the advertising of the future. 


Speed Talks to Salesmen — No less forcible and convincing 
are the talks to salesmen in connection with. the advertising 
work — each supports the other and both make a combination 
that will withstand the assaults of the most captious critics. The 
book is as interesting as fiction, yet deals with the fundamentals of 
man building and business building — the young traveler starting 
` on his first trip or the old, stager can read it with equal profit. 


‚ Who Wrote it? — The book is written by Albert E. Lyons, 
vice-president and sales.manager of the Allen-Higgins Wall Paper 
Company, of Worcester, Massachusetts, one of the most progress- 
lve and successful concerns in its line of business in the country. 
Mr. Lyons is a progressive and an idealist with both feet fixed 
firmly on the ground, Mr. Sheldon has given the book his cordial 
endorsement — he has even written the introduction in which he 
tells what he thinks of it. This alone is sufficient recommendation. 


The book should be your pocket companion, 
Mr. Advertising Man and Mr. Sales Manager, 
until you thoroughly imbide its spirit— you should 
lose no time in putting it into the hands of every 
one of your salesmen — it will speed them up. 


Price One Dollar, Postpaid 
-Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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Ginger Up 
€. Make this year's sales beat last 
year's by fifty per cent. Get out 
after the orders feeling that you 
are going to get the signatures of 
all your prospects on the dotted 
line. Don't let them get away 
from you. ‘ 

@ Let Ginger Talks show you how 
and help you to get every order. 
Get the word to word Ginger 
Talks which built up the sales of 
the №. C. В. to two millions a 
month. 'Think of that! Get the 
coaching, the selling talks and 
arguments, the letters of enthusi- 
asm to those 1,000 salesmen who 
built up the sales of the N. C. R. 
@ Fill out the coupon below and 
mail it today. 

@ Ginger Talks are a complete 
text-book of instruction and point- 
ers on the art of selling goods. 
They simplify the whole of practi- 
cal salesmanship; make clear with 
wonderful illustrations and exact 
explanations how to make ap- 
proaches, how to secure attention, 
how to create desire, how to stim- 
ulate the immediate action and 
walk out with the order. They tell 
the salesman how to turn enmity 
into friendship, cold indifference 
into eager interest, casual inquiries 
into actual buyers, actual buyers 
into permanent customers. hey 
touch on a thousand salesmen’s 
difficulties and perplexities and 
show a way out of each one. 


SEND YOUR GINGER 
Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Ill. 

I am enclosing Two Dollars. Send me 
a copy of Holman’s “Ginger Talks.” 


ӨТЕ колиты nies rie ities A a 
(You can enclose $3.50 and receive a copy 
of Ginger Talks and The Business 
Philosopher for one year.) 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Just a Touch with the Little 
Finger Operates the 

Capital Shift 
of the 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


(ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT) 


Reason; The carriage is never lifted to 
write capitals—can’t be lifted. This 
makes an immense difference particular- 
ly with a wide carriage typewriter, where 
the carriage alone weighs several pounds. 


In addition, a radically improved shift 
mechanism superior іо anything you have 
seen; declared by operators scarcely heavier 
than ordinary key-touch—locks positively, 
at will, for all capitals. 


Think of it, operators! Any width machine 
up lo the widest, operated with greater 
ease than your ordinary correspondence 
typewriter. — No strained or tired hands 
from heavy shifting. Every advantage of 
the compact single keyboard without one 
drawback. You should know about it. 


Write to-day for the descriptive book. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER СО. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. U. S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa 
19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 
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The Big - Three 


If These Won't Help 1S Get Business, Nothing Will 
“The Inland Storekeeper” 


This magazine is the best monthly magazine published for merchants 
of all kinds. Itis filled every time with good ideas about developing trade. 
Frank Farrington edits it and sees that it is devoted to practical suggestions 
rather than theories and opinions. It shows you how to dress windows, 
with pictures of plenty of easy window trims. It gives you new ideas оп 
all departments of store management. It has a department to which you 
can write for information on any subject. It has made the biggest kind 
of a hit with its subscribers and is worth ten dollars a year to any store- 
keeper. The price is $2.00 per year. Sample copies, 20 cents. 


“Retail Advertising— Complete" 


When this book by Frank Farríngton was published last year we 
looked for a big sale, but we were not prepared for any such reception as 
it has had. It has turned out to be the most valuable thing of the kind ever 
offered to the retail trade. It is already a standard on store advertising for . 
the average store. It is as good as an advertising manager for a small 
store. 12mo, cloth. 272 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 


*Store Management—Complete" 


' А new book just out, by Frank Farrington. It covers store managing 
like a blanket. There is no part of the running of a store that is not well 
handled, and handled in a way that enables you to tell just what the writer 
means. It is store management simplified. If you want to run your store 
to do more business, to make more profit, to cause less trouble and worry, 
you can't do better than buy this book. We do not hesitate to say that it 
is the very best thing that Mr. Farrington has ever written. It is uniform 
in size and style with “Retail Advertising—Complete" and well illustrated. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


The three postpaid for $3.00. And 


your money back if you are not en- 
_tirely satisfied with your investment 


THE BACKBONE SOCIETY 


ROCKEFELLER, ILLINOIS 
АУ SAW IT IN THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER” 
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| Y More About Remembering 


‘AST month ELBERT HUBBARD told the readers of THE BusINEss 
PHILOSOPHER something about my School of Memory. HUBBARD 
knows that the men I am helping most are you Managers, Secretaries, 
Teachers—men and women in business who need the Quick Thought, 

Accurate Judgment, Unhesitating Decision—in short, the Responsive Mem- 
ory which presents Facts to you when Facts are needed. HUBBARD 
recommended my System to you because he knows that hundreds of readers 
of THE Business PHILOSOPHER have already raised their standard of efficiency 
by taking my method. @ Now I am addressing you personally. Increased 
efficiency, greater abilities, higher standards are all for you, my booklet will 
explain. Simply cut out and mail coupon below. Accuracy of Memory is 
not all that is covered by my method. Remember the man who was called 
upon to speak - He arose, stammered, sucked air, gurgled ice-water—forgot— 
and sat down in the kindly silence. Memory in Relation to Public Speaking 
was what he required. That is oné of the many subjects in my Method. It 
is very simple; you do not realize the capacity of your own brain until you 
have put it through a few easy exercises. Ability is latent within you, simply it needs developing. 
You will be surprised to note how quickly and accurately a trained faculty responds. 


Prof. 


Henry 
Dickson ` 


песа опкок 

authority on Memory 
druning, Public Speak- 
Ing, Self Expression, and 
Principal ofthe Dickson 

Memory School, Auditorium 
Building, Chicago, 


A Trained Memory is Man's Greatest Asset 


m : : 5 in Life depend һ d b i 
Dickson's How to Speak in Public This book al meo de Publie Soeabing oud ки sd 


ition, handsomely illustrated, richly bound. Is fallof оп my thirty years of success as an instructor Їп Public Speaking 
Nic acc vati al exactly valied wi Mert the heeds of the in Chicago University, University of Notre Dame, and other well 
man of woman who desires to be a successful public speaker. known schools. Taken in connection with my memory training, 
you can obtaio a far better and more useful education than is afforded 
" by many of the best universities. The price of this 1911 de laxe 
edition is $2.00. I will, however, present a copy absolute- 
ly free to every student who enrolls for my course of 
memory training within ten days after reading this offer. 
The ability te think on your feet, to fecus your mind instantly and 
voice your thoughts unbesitatingly, interestingly, makes you a leader of 
men—and it's worth while. 


You Can Have This Training 


No matter where you live, what your vocation, or what your age, 

“my course will make you infinitely more successful. Only ten 
minutes a day—no tedious lessons, only a simple method which 
teaches you— 

How to remember names and faces of people you meet. How 
to focus your mind instantly on the points of a business proposition. 
How to commit a speech or toast to memory quickly, and deliver 
it unhesitatingly. How to converse at social gatherings in а 
natural, interesting way that wins friends. How to overcome self- 
consciousness, bashfulness. How to control your mind. How to 
memorize for studies, examinations, etc. 


The Dickson System of Memory Training has been high- 
ly recommended by such notables as Elbert Hubbard, 
Prof. David Swing, and thousands of others. 

The fame of this unique and successful system has spread over 
the entire country, and its successfal graduates &ll every walk in 
business, political and professional activity. "While the weakest 
memorles can be strengthened—many of the most intellectual men 
of the day have availed themselves of memory training. 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Today If You 
Would be Successful 


""--———————"""""u"nUuRDRERMEMERREREDEMEEMMEEGmEM MM 
Prof. Henry Dickson, Principal, Dickson Memory School 
938 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me ftee booklet "How to Remember” also full par 
ticulars how to obtain a free copy of " Dickson's How to Speak 
in Public.” 


Name 


Уж 
Street. 


City $$ State ББ 
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A CLEAN TOWEL IS A 
SAN-KNIT-ARY TOWEL 


dry himself clean. He does not want a towel which 
even gives out a suspicious odor of having been already 
used. He does not want a towel which always leaves that tell-tale 
piece'of lint. He wants a towel for his home or his office which 
dries out quickly and sweet, a towel which absorbs all the water 
and at the same time produces that delightful tingling to the skin. 


Ta E particular man wants to wash himself clean, and then 


SAN-KNIT-ary Towels are different from any others made. 
Different, because they are protected by patents. Different, be- 
cause they cost more to make—though not more to buy. Different 
because when once tried, they are declared by those who already 
know, to be better than any Turkish or other kind of towel made. 


SAN-KNIT-Ary Towels are distinctly new. They are knitted, not 
woven. They are easily washed. Never need ironing. Never 
become stale or sour, no matter how long in use. Being thoroughly 
aseptic, they retain no odors. Sold only in germ-proof packets; 
never in bulk. Ready for use without first washing, as they are 
free from starch or sizing. What more need be said? 


If you are not already using them, send 
us your name and $1.00, and we will 
send you, all charges prepaid: 


One Heavy Bath Towel. large size; 
One Heavy Bath Towel, medium size; 
Two Face Towels and a Wash Cloth. 


Use them one week, and if you are not thoroughly satisfied, you may 
return them and we will promptly and cheerfully refund your money. 


SAN-KNIT-ARY TEXTILE MILLS, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Sold by all Dry Goods and Department Stores, Druggists and Haberdashers 
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How to Get a Better Job 


@ Tells how the man or woman without “pull” can get a better 
position than he or she now occupies. It gives the exact methods 
used by nineteen successful men and women in various branches of 
business to get and hold high-salaried positions. 

@ Every method of job-getting known to the business world is 
detailed in this book; many of these methods the average man has 


never heard of. 


What This Book Tells 


How to locate well-paid positions that 
are not advertised—how to convince an 
employer that you are the man for the 
job—how to overcome an employer's 
objection that you have "insufficient ex- 
perience.’ How to make a letter of 
application command an interview. How 
to advance in your present position— 
how to get a raise without asking for it. 
How to deal with employment agencies 
—how to detect “bluffing” employers. 
How to quickly pick up the points of a 
new business—how ап inexperienced 
man can convince an employer that he 
knows all about his business. How to 
get a tryout. How and why great men 
succeed—how you can follow their ex- 
ample, and so on. 


What This Book Tells 


In this book are written the methods 
used by a twenty-five year old boy to get 
a $12,000.00 a year position as adver- 
tising manager; of a "down-and-out" 
man to get a well-paid position as sales- 
man; of an inexperienced stenographer 
to land a $20.00 a week job; of a ste- 
nographer to obtain a position as private 
secretary; of a store clerk to rise to 
branch manager, and во on. 

You can get this remarkable book 
with a year's subscription to the 


American Salesman 


It is edited by one of the ablest 
writer-salesmen in the country and is as 
valuable to the experienced man as it is 
to the beginner. 


The regular subscription price of the AMERICAN SALESMAN is 
$1. Send us a dollar now and by return mail we'll send you a copy of 
"HOW TO GET A BETTER JOB, "the current issue of the AMER- 
ICAN SALESMAN, and a copy each month for the next eleven 
months. This offer is limited. Send your dollar now before it is too late. 


The American Salesman 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
Monthly— One Dollar a Year 


A Monthly Magazine full of ideas. The companion of every ambitious salesman behind 
the counter or on the road. 
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Next Time You Order Business Stationery 


Look up a printer or lithographer in 
your locality who can furnish you 


CONSTRUCTION 


BEST AT THE PRICE 
WITH 


MADE 2 ' 
IN WHITE AND ENVELOPES 
SIX COLORS 4 TO MATCH 


Or, a postal card, if addressed to us giving your firm name and address, 

will bring you postage paid /ree.of charge our portfolio of twenty-eight 

handsome specimen letterheads, printed, lithographed and engraved, 

showing the various finishes, thicknesses and colors of Construction 

Bond, with envelopes to match, and the names of responsible printers 

and lithographers in your vicinity who will be glad to supply you. 
Write us zow if you want 


Impressive Stationery 
at a Usable Price 


A Not every manufucturing stationer’ can 
ae ^A supply business stationery on Construction 
Bond. It is sold only direct to responsible 

printers and lithographers in quantities of 

500 pounds or more at a time, while other 

(477. — fine papers are sold through jobbers, a ream 
LET, or more at a time to any printer who will 
buy them. The saving in our. method of 
distribution comes of the price you pay 
al for stationery—if you secure Construction 
FREE —The above set of hand- Bond, Write us zow for the names of 


some letterheads and "Reason : 
Why" booklet. those who can supply it. - 


W. E. Wroe & Co., 1004 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Speed Talks 


For Advertising Men, Salesmen, Sales Managers 


New Advertising Possibilities — Of course you are looking 
for something new — something better — something that will 
bring you in closer touch with those you seek to reach. This 
book —“SPEED TArks'"— will tell you how it can be done — it 
will give you new ideas in advertising. It actually upsets old 
advertising standards and creates new ones — it sounds the key- 
note of the advertising of the future. 


Speed Talks to Salesmen — No less forcible and convincing 
are the talks to salesmen in connection with the advertising 
work — each supports the other and both make a combination 
that will withstand the assaults of the most captious critics. The 
book is as interesting as fiction, yet deals with the fundamentals of 
man building and business building — the young traveler starting 
on his first trip or the old stager can read it with equal profit. 


Who Wrote it? — The book is written by Albert E. Lyons, 
vice-president and sales manager of the Allen-Higgins Wall Paper 
Company, of Worcester, Massachusetts, one of the most progress- 
ive and successful concerns in its line of business in the country. 
Mr. Lyons is a progressive and an idealist with both feet.fixed 
firmly on the ground. Мг. Sheldon has given the book his cordial 
endorsement — he has even written the introduction in which he 
telle what he thinks of it. This alone is sufficient recommendation. 


The book should be your pocket companion, 
Mr. Advertising Man and Mr. Sales Manager, 
until you thoroughly imbide its spirit— you should 
lose no time in putting it into the hands of every 
one of your salesmen — if will speed them up. 


Price One Dollar, Postpaid 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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The Big Three 


_ If These Won't Help You Get Business, Nothing Will 
“The Inland Storekeeper” 


This magazine is the best monthly magazine published for merchants 
of all kinds. It is filled every time with good ideas about developing trade. 
Frank Farrington edits it and sees that it is devoted to practical suggestions 
rather than theories and opinions. It shows you how to dress windows, 
with pictures of plenty of easy window trims. It gives you new ideas on 
all departments of store management. It has a department to which you 
can write for information on any subject. It has made the biggest kind 
of a hit with its subscribers and is worth ten dollars a year to any store- 
keeper. The price is $2.00 per year. Sample copies, 20 cents. 


“Retail Advertising—Complete” 


When this book by Frank Farrington was published last year we 
looked for a big sale, but we were not prepared for any such reception as 
it has had. It has turned out to be the most valuable thing of the kind ever 
offered to the retail trade. It is already a standard on store advertising for 
the average store. It is as good as an advertising manager for a small 
store. 12mo, cloth. 272 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 


“Store Management—Complete” 


A new book just out, by Frank Farrington. It covers store managing 
like a blanket. There is no part of the running of a store that is not well 
handled, and handled in a way that enables you to tell just what the writer 
means. It is store management simplified. If you want to run your store 
to do more business, to make more profit, to cause less trouble and worry, 
you can’t do better than buy this book. We do not hesitate to say that it 
is the very best thing that Mr. Farrington has ever written. It is uniform 
in size and style with ‘‘Retail Advertising—Complete” and well illustrated. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


The three postpaid for $3.00. And 
your money back if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied with your investment 


THE BACKBONE SOCIETY 


ROCKEFELLER, ILLINOIS 
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$2,000 to $3,000 a Year in 


Vacuum Cleaning Business 


STEADY, sure, permanent income 

of from $2,000 to $3,000 a year 

is easily and quickly established in cities 
from 5,000 up, with the Aero Vacuum 
Cleaning Power Wagon. Running ex- 
penses are small and profits remarkably 
big. Safer, more profitable than any 
other line of staple investment. Makes 
money Нот the day wagon arrives. 
$1,000 starts you. 
Wagons are standard—established by 
years of test. The only apparatus of 
enough power to do effective commer- 
cial cleaning. Send for wagon catalog. 
Largest builders in the world of 
Built-into-the-house Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems. Send for "Stationary Plant" 
catalog, stating kind and size of building. 


American Air Cleaning Company 


The Aero Power | 


You Want 
Money 


C No man with sales ability need want 


for money to keep his house and educate | 


his children while we offer our line of 
office supplies to reputable men to be 
sold on commission basis. 


@ Sheldon graduates preferred. 


@ If you have faith in yourself, and 
grit, and perseverance, you are the man 
we want. 


Ф No side-liners need apply. There is 
enough in our line to occupy your whole 
time and energies. 


WRITE US 


National Office Supply Company 


268 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ZION CITY, ILLINOIS 


A Business Asset 


` The ability to speak and write English correctly is a business asset of no mean importance. 
Yet how rare it is! You, Mr. Salesman ог Mr. Business Man need this ability and it can easily 
be acquired. There is a fascinating way to 


Polish Up Your English 


It is by reading, “Correct ENGLIss—How to Use It,” a monthly magazine for cultured people, 


devoted to ‘the use of correct English. It will pay you to get in touch with this unique magazine, 
as it is the only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


Partial List of Contents—Shall and Will; Should and Would; How to Use Them; Correct 
English in the Home; Correct English in the School; What to Say and What Not to Say; Course 
in Grammar; Letter Writing and Punctuation; Business English for the Business Man; Com- 
pound Words; How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you prefer to see a copy before 
_ subscribing— 
Send Only 10 Cents 


for a copy of the current issue. You will never regret it. So if you are interested in your own 
"welfare, do this sow before you turn another page. But better still, use the Coupon TO-DAY. 


Correct English Publishing Company ... 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


sveneveussanenesssesasessaseniasens: CUT OFF HERE cananeseunnceusssasncnsnscessecssen 


+ CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : 
: Маше: аира ра ине = : 
1! Local Айфгев....... eek la a a a ыша шы : 
: Ровоћсе. а о а ы od ee cd ааа State  — ааа аа адо "E : 
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"Every Royal Sold Sells Another 


What does this mean? It means that Royal users are SATISFIED 
USERS; that they are glad to RECOMMEND the Royal Standard 
Typewriter to their acquaintances, and that the recommendation of a 
Royal user does much to influence the sale of other Royals. 


AND REMEMBER THIS: 


The friend who recommends the Royal Standard Typewriter to you 
is doing you a REAL FAVOR. Не is not only helping you to SAVE а 
considerable sum of MONEY but is giving you the opportunity to have 
GENUINE TYPEWRITER SATISFACTION. You will be glad to 


pass along the favor when YOU have become the owner of a 


Price, with 

Tabulator | | 

$75.00 e di isis (ff 

{ Simple X RES oc 
Strong 
Quiet Heavy 
Portable Manifolder 
ин | ROYAL тур tal FAA Right Priced 

unning ТҮРЕ — 102 Guaranteed 

Standard — da H Reliable 
Keyboard — Áo “On the Job" 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Room 57, Royal Typewriter Building, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Dealers the World Over 
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How to Handle Men 


Think a moment. 


Can you name one occupation, trade, business, or profession in which 
knowledge of human nature and how to handle men is not an important 
factor in success? 


Can you name one great, successful man, in any kind of work, who 
does not owe a large part of his success to his ability to handle men? 


Can you, then, name any study more important to every seeker for 
success than the study of the Science of Character Analysis? 


Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 


is today recognized by the business world as the formulator and foremost 
teacher of this science. : 


The magazine, Human Life, in its issue for February, 1911, said: 


"She is the formulator of the Science of Character Analysis. Not only is 
she the formulator of this science, but she practices it. And that means that 
she can read human beings as a critic can read and judge a book, as a 
botanist analyzes a plant, as a chemist analyzes a chemical compound. She 
can dissect the character and quality of a man with the same skill and the 
same certainty as a master surgeon in dissecting the body. And all the time 
she gives the reasons why." 


Dr. Blackford has written six articles on the Science of Character 
Analysis for THE Business PHiLosoPHER. They appeared in the issues 
for November and December, 1910, and January, February, March, and 
April, 1911. Beginning with the September issue for 1911, she will 
complete the series of twelve. She is now on a tour of the world, doing 
research work among different races of men, for the benefit of the science. 
Some of the results of her work will appear in her future articles in this 


While They Last 


In order that you may get all the numbers containing Dr. Blackford's 
articles, we will send the six back numbers and enter your subscription for 
12 more numbers for $2.40. As we have only a few copies of the back 
numbers left you will want to take immediate action. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Ш. 
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A CLEAN TOWEL IS А 
SAN-KNIT-ARY TOWEL 


HE particular man wants to wash himself clean, and then 

| dry himself clean. Не does not want a towel which 
even gives out a suspicious odor of having been already 

used. He does not want a towel which always leaves that tell-tale 
piece of lint. He wants a towel for his home or his office which 
dries out quickly and sweet, a towel which absorbs all the water 
and at the same time produces that delightful tingling to the skin. 


SAN-KNIT-ary Towels are different from any others made. 
Different, because they are protected by patents. Different, be- 
cause they cost more to make—though not more to buy. Different 
because when once tried, they are declared by those who already 
know, to be better than any Turkish or other kind of towel made. 


SAN-KNIT-ary Towels are distinctly new. They are knitted, not 
woven. They are easily washed. Never need ironing. Never 
become stale or sour, no matter how long in use. Being thoroughly 
aseptic, they retain no odors. Sold only in germ-proof packets; 
never in bulk. Ready for use without first washing, as they are 
free from starch or sizing. What more need be said? 


If you are not already using them, send 
us your name and $1.00, and we will 
send you, all charges prepaid: 


One Heavy Bath Towel, large size; 
One Heavy Bath Towel, medium size; 
Two Face Towels and a Wash Cloth. 


Use them one week, and if you are not thoroughly satisfied, you may 
return them and we will promptly and cheerfully refund your money. 


SAN-KIN T-ARY TEXTILE MILLS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Sold by all Dry Goods and Department Stores, Druggists and Haberdashers 
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man 
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^| ually to a relatively iper- 
ect condition. 


DR. SILAS S. NEFF 


ARTHUR-FREDERICK-SHELDON 
EDITOR 
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Gleams of Optimism 


ing " Letters for You Sir!" in former num- 

bers of The Business Philosopher, has had 
such a sale that we were obliged to have a second 
edition printed. In the second edition there are 
more good letters which have been received since 
last year. 


@ These additional letters will tell you many new 
things— intimate things about People and Trips 
and Nature and Happiness. 


@ You will like this book of letters from good 
friends— perhaps they will have the same messages 
for you that they had for those who originally 
received them. "Those people who have copies 
of this little book have written in to us to thank 
us for the opportunity we gave them to read all 
those good thoughts. 


@ The price of the new edition will be just the 
same as the first—Fifty Cents to those good folks 
who send their money with the order. Or send 
Two Dollars and we will enter your name for a 
year's subscription to The Business Philosopher 
and send you a copy of the book free. The regular 
price of the magazine is alone Two Dollars. 


"Tu little book advertised under the head- 


Sheldon University Press 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS | 
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By J. Е. Brown 
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@ Two dollars a year will bring the magazine to anyone in the United States or its possessions, 
$2.25 in Canada, and $2.50 in foreign countries. Requests for “change of address" must reach this 
office before the tenth of the month in order to insure the proper mailing of the current issue of the 
magazine. In sending in the new address please give your previous location. 


Published by the Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 


Entered as Second-Class Matter, December 15, 1908, at the Post Office at Libertyville, Illinois, undet 
~ Act of March 3, 187). Copyrighted by Sheldon University Press. ` 
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30 Editions Since Publication 


It is Only Once in a Decade, not 
Oftener, that a Really Great 
Book is Written—this is One 
We want you to read Jules Payot's “EDUCATION OF THE WILL,” 


because it is a great book. No matter what your present position in life 
may be, this book will help you to greater achievement— greater success. 


If after reading ‘“The Education of the Will” you tell 
us that you have not been benefited, have not been 
inspired to higher, nobler thoughts, have not been 
clearly directed to a better standard of life, send the 
book back to us and we will refund the purchase 


price paid by you. 


'The author, one of the беса edu- 
cators of France, proves that character 
is not wholly a, matter of birth or 
heredity, but that through the education 
of the will, character can be formed 
and developed to the highest degree. 

All that is necessary is that one pos- 
sesses the desire for mental superiority. 

No matter how richly endowed you 
may be mentally you can only go as far 
' as your will will carry you. 

If you follow the suggestions in this 
book you can secure mastery of your 
will, and that means not only spiritual 
but worldly supremacy, because your 


will is the force that drives and directs 
your faculties; the higher its develop- 
ment, the more profitably you may capi- 
talixe your talents. 

While the author's thesis is based upon 
the soundest laws of psychology, the 
book is written in plain, frank language, 
unclouded by abstruse scientific terms, 
and it is easily understood by the ordi- 
nary reader. 

Every father and mother should insist 
that their children, from seventeen years 
of age upward, read this book not only 
once but several times. 


CAUTION —Be sure that it is Payot'; book that 
you buy as there is another book with the 
same title, but which has no relation to this. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL, by Jules Payot, Litt, D., Ph. D., trans- 
lated from the French by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M. D., Professor Clinical Psychiatry, 
Fordham University, New York, 12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50; post-paid, $1.60. 


Sheldon University Press, Area P. O., Rockefeller, Ш. 
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Ring the Bell Every 


WHAT is it worth to you to be able to ring the bell every time 

you strike for a customer's order? What is it worth to you to be 
able, when he puts forth an objection, to knock that objection sky 
high with the irresistible force of a selling argument that has been 
tried and proven by the best salesmen of the best concerns in the 
world—concerns whose names are household words by reason of the 
enormous sales these very selling arguments have brought them? 


What is it Worth to You: 


—To know in advance the 
objections your prospect will 
make and the best answer to 
cach that has ever yet been dis- 
covered. 


—To have a number of an- 
swers (in some cases as many 
as twenty to thirty) to cach 
objection—all irresistible—600 
irresistible selling arguments? 


— То know that every one of 
these arguments has 
evolved by years of hard ex- 
perience—improved and made 
stronger by constant successful 
use 


—To know that many of 
these arguments cost thousands 
of dollars in experience before 
they were discovered and per- 
fected—and that many of them 
have sold millions of dollare 
worth of goods? 


Every Page Coinable 
Into Money 


A chemical formula writ- 
ten on the back of an en- 
velope may be worth a for- 
tune; a few figures giving 
the combination to a safe 
may unlock a door with 
millions behind it. Every 
page of this book contains 
a selling formula that you 
can coin into ready money. 
Every one of these 600 ir- 
resistible arguments opens a 
door that will lead you to 
more sales and more сот- 
missions. You could well 
pay, if you had to, a green- 
back for every page of this 
book; but the cost to you is 


slight. 


Si This Co — Can you afford to pay one-half cent for an argument 
ign upon that has sold thousands of dollars worth of goods—an 
argument whose discovery cost hundreds or even thousands of dollars in time and experience and 
actual money of star salesmen and great concerns. 

—An argument that will surely close sales for you—that may clear you a hundred dollars in 
commissions the first day you use it, and hundreds or even thousands of dollars as you use it 
over and over again, throughout the entire year and for years to come. 

Can you afford to pay one-half cent for what is worth anywhere from $10.00 to $1,000.00 in 
actual money-making power to you? 


Then Sign This Coupon and Mail Toda 


THE SHELDON UNivERsiTY Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
Enclosed please find $4.00 for your Two Big Volumes of Six Hundred Talking Points 
and Selling Arguments. 


ERA ПАЗОВ УОРРЕН 


Address, ete... 
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А Man's Thanksgiving 


OD of common sense I give Thee thanks for 
the heavy blows of pain that drive me back 
$ from perilous ways into harmony with the 
laws of my being; for stinging whips of hunger and. 
cold that urge to bitter strivings and glorious 
achievement; for steepness and roughness of the way 
and staunch virtues gained by climbing over jagged 
rocks of hardship’ and stumbling through dark and 
pathless sloughs of discouragement; for the acid 
blight of failure that has burned out of me all 
thought of easy victory and toughened my sinews for 
fiercer battles and greater triumphs; for mistakes I 
have made, and the priceless lessons I have learned 
from them; for disillusion and disappointment that 
have cleared my vision and spurred my desire; for 
strong appetites and passions and the power they give 
when under pressure and control; for my imperfec- 
tions that give me the keen delight of striving toward 
perfection. 

God of common good and human brotherhood, I 
give Thee thanks for siren songs of temptation that 
lure and entangle and the understanding of other 
men they reveal; for the weaknesses and failings of 
my neighbors and the joy of lending a helping hand; 
for my own shortcomings, sorrows, and loneliness, 
that give me a deeper sympathy for others; for 
ingratitude and misunderstanding and the gladness 
of service without other reward than self-expression. 


ARTHUR W. NEWCOMB 


nn 
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On the Front Porch 


Where We Talk Things Over 


| E ARE studying the science 

V V and philosophy of business. 

And business is human 

service. 

Business, therefore, involves four 
prime factors: 

First, the man or woman who ren- 
ders the service; 

Second, the person or persons to 
whom the service is rendered; 


Third, the service itself ; 


‘Fourth, the agreement or transac- 
. tion upon which the service is ren- 
dered. 

Success in business, кейге. is a 
result of combining these four factors 
in the right way, just as success in 
the making of chemicals consists of 
putting their proper ingredients to- 
gether in the right way and чиде 
the right conditions. 

In order to mix up a chemical com- 
pound and get the right results, the 
chemist must know the properties of 
his ingredients and the laws of chem- 
istry that govern their combination. 

Success in business, likewise, de- 
pends upon a knowledge of the fac- 
tors involved, and of the laws gov- 
erning their relationships. 

In other words, success in life, 
commercially, depends upon obed- 
іепсе to the four injunctions: 
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First, know yourself; 
Second, know the other fellow; 


Third, know your business (service 
to be rendered) ; 


Fourth, apply this knowledge. 


You know all this—you have read 
it before in THE BusiNEss PHiLoso- 
PHER, many times. 

These four injunctions seem short 
and simple—just four brief lines— 
twelve words. 

And yet we might read all the 
volumes in all the libraries of the 
world, and not once get off the sub- 
Jects included in them. 

We might gather together, if pos- . 
sible, all the experience of all men 
and women that have lived on the 
earth from the beginning, and yet, 
among all the knowledge, not get one 
item that does not, directly or indi- 
rectly, come under one of these four 
heads. 

For there is no human knowledge 
that does not refer, in some way, to 
one's self, one's neighbors, one's 
business (or someone's business), or 
one's relations with one's neighbors. 

Let me give you an example. 

A few years ago, a man might 
have been seen, in a darkened room, 
studying a band of bright-colored 
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light on а screen with a magnifying 
glass. 

The colored light was a ray of 
sunshine that had been broken up 
into its seven primary colors. 

In this brilliant band the man 
found some tiny dark lines. These 
he^was measuring and counting. Then 
he began to draw a map of them, 
on an enlarged scale, working with 
painstaking care and accuracy. If we 
had seen him, toiling away there, we 
might have thought that he was daft. 

Of what possible significance could 
those microscopic lines be? 

What a prodigious waste of time 
and trained energy! 

But it was knowledge. And the 
man, while he could foresee no prac- 
tical use of the results of his investi- 
‚ gation, knew that no knowledge is 
ever valueless—that all knowledge 
of the universe about him enables 
man to live in more nearly perfect 
harmony with that universe. So he 
patiently went on with his apparently 
thankless task, satisfied to leave the 
results to the law that applied knowl- 
edge is always power. 

And we know now that he was lay- 
ing the foundation for the science and 
art of spectrum analysis, a process of 
inestimable commercial value. 

FoR A QUARTER of a century, 
Charles Darwin delved and experi- 
mented with worms, bugs, reptiles, 
birds, fish, animals, plants, and living 
organisms so tiny that only the mi- 
croscope could make them visible. 

His modest little laboratory 
seemed in another world than the 
banks, counting houses, factories, 
stores, and shipping of commerce. 

What did hard-headed, practical 
business men care about the crawling 
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things he studied? What possible 
relation could there be between rhizo- 
pods and profits? | 

Darwin did not know—he did not 
concern himself about it. But he did 
know that applied knowledge is al- 
ways power. So he kept on seeking 
knowledge. 

And, today, the theory of evolu- 
tion, which he propounded as the re- 
sult of his twenty-five years of study 
and experiment, is of the utmost îm- 
portance in the business world. ` 

Knowledge of one's self, knowl- 
edge of the other fellow, knowledge 
of one's business, and knowledge of 
the best methods of applying the 
other three kinds of knowledge all 
rest upon a knowledge of the ргос- 


esses and trend of evolution. 


To know himself fully, man must 
know the history and trend of his 
own evolution. 

To know his neighbor well, man 
must know whence he was evolved 
and whither he is evolving. 

To know one's business thorough- 
ly, man must know its place in the 
pathway of evolution. 

To know how to apply knowledge, 
man must know the evolution of the 
processes involved. 

For all things—the earth itself. 
plànts, animals, men, the works of 
man, the ideas, laws, customs, gov- 
ernments, and institutions of man— 
are not only the results of evolution, 
but are still being evolved. 

Evolution has been orderly, intelli- 
gent, beneficial, in accordance with 
fixed laws. 

The laws governing the process of 
evolution from the beginning until 
now are seen to be still operative. 
And so we ‘have a right to believe 
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that they will remain in force tomor- 
row. 

Thus we are able, in a much larger 
measure than before Darwin’s gift to 
the race, to understand the past, to 
live harmoniously in the present, and 
to forecast the future. 


CONSIDER, THEN, some of the 
laws of this universal process of evo- 
lution, as evidenced in what we have 
seen of its workings on this small 
planet: 

Evolution is ever in the direction 
of greater mental capacity, from the 
: lowest forms of life up to man. 

Evolution is ever in the direction 
of greater mastery over environment. 

Evolution is ever in the direction 
of greater freedom of action. 

Evolution is ever in the direction 
of individuality in the unit. 

Evolution is ever in the direction 
of greater harmony among units. 

Evolution is ever in the direction 
of deeper content in the personal life. 

Evolution is ever in the direction 
of a broader and more comprehensive 
unity. 

Perhaps I should explain just what 
I mean by some of these rather crude 
statements of some of the laws gov- 
erning evolution. 

EVOLUTION is ever in the direction 
of greater mental capacity, from the 
lowest forms of life up to man. 

The lowest known form of life is 
a single cell of quivering protoplasm 
—unorganized, brainless, mindless, 
unconscious. 

As we trace the path of evolution, , 
we find each higher form with greater 
mental capacity than those below it. 

Many animals have become extinct 
—but always those with mental 
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power inferior to those that have sup- 
planted them. 

Some species have, apparently, 
ceased in their development. They 
are species of lowest mentality. 

Among the races of men, the men- 
tally superior advance and the men- 
tally inferior decline—in the long 
run. The same is true of individual 
men. 

When, therefore, you increase your 
mental capacity and power, you are 
on the upward path, are in harmony 
with the mighty force that has mani- 
fested itself in this process of evolu- 
tion. 


EvOLUTION is ever in the direction 
of greater mastery over environment. 

The one-celled bit of protoplasm is 
almost wholly at the mercy of its 
environment—cold when the water in 
which it floats is cold, warm when the 
water is warm—fed when a bit of 
food drifts against it, starved when 
none comes along—carried with a 
current, fixed in stagnant water, or 
left to dry out and die by a receding 
ripple. f 

A tadpole is almost as helpless, 
but can swim about and hunt its own 
food. ; 

The ox keeps an even temperature, 
whether his environment is hot or 
cold, can seek shelter from the glare 
of the sun, or the rigors of the storm. 
He can walk about on dry land or 
swim in water in search of his sus- 
tenance. | 

Man has learned to control his 
physical environment in a thousand 
ways. And the higher the man is in 
the scale, the more complete is his 
mastery. All of the material evi- 
dences of modern civilization, from 
warmed, lighted, drained, furnished, 
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and protected homes to aeroplanes 
and wireless telegraphy, are evidences 
of man's mastery over his environ- 
ment. 

And what do you choose as your 
environment? Are you master of it, 
and on the upper margin of the 
evolving mass? Or do you let it mas- 
ter you, like the tadpole? 

All the infinite forces of the uni- 
verse are in favor of your mastery. 

EVOLUTION is ever in the direction 
of greater freedom of action. 

This is, in a sense, but another way 
of stating the law Г have just been 
discussing. It follows that, the 
greater mastery one has over his en- 
vironment, the greater is his freedom 
of action. 

But there is another sense in which 
freedom of action increases as we 
ascend the spiral of evolution. 

. The coral is but a tiny bit in the 
mass—powerless to move about. 

The fish swims about with a school, 
his every action like that of every 
other fish in the community. 

The wolf сап act only with the 
pack. | 

The savage is bound by despotic 
tribal laws and still more tyrannical 
traditions and customs. 

' Ancient man was possessed, body 
‘and soul by his king. 

^. But there has been, through the 
‘ages of human history, a growth of 
political, social, religious, moral, 
legal, and industrial freedom. We 
‘have ‘only to look: back a few cen- 
turies to see how far we have come. 
The man of today, in any civilized 
country, has far greater freedom of 
action than had even the kings of 
ancient times. 
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Freedom of action lies in the will. 

Is there anything or anybody that 
tyrannizes over your will? 

Evolve! - 

EVOLUTION is ever in the direction 
of individuality in the unit. 

This arises, largely, from greater 
freedom of action. 

The more opportunity the unit has 
to express his individuality, the more 
it will grow. 

Bees in a swarm are so like that 
you cannot tell one from t'other. 

Men in the lower stages of devel- 
opment think alike, talk alike, dress 
alike, worship alike, and are so alike 
that you have to know them for some 
time before you begin to see their 
slight differences of individuality. 

But the men and women you and Í 
know, the latest and highest product 
of evolution, manifest their strong 
and differing individualities in a thou- 
sand ways. 

And so you and I, pursuing ever 
the upward path, must learn to think 
and feel and act for ourselves. 


EVOLUTION is ever in the direction 
of greater harmony among units. 

Lower forms of life are like ten 
thousand strings, each sounding the 
same identical tone. This may give 
volume, but it is not harmony. 

As we trace the upward trend о! 
evolution, we find the strings sound- 
ing slightly different tone and pitches. 
but sadly "jangled out of tune.” 

In the earlier days of the human 
race there was constant and unceasing 
war between persons, tribes, nations. 
and races. Men fought over their 
women, their work, their possessions. 
their religions, and their politics. 
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Nor have we yet arrived at the 
dawn of universal peace. 

But we have come a long way. 

Non-essential differences of opin- 
ion are being put aside that men may 
. work in harmony fer the great and 
good things about which they agree. 

A few years ago, men who differed 
in religious belief hated, persecuted, 
and even killed one another. 

Today, people of all kinds of re- 
ligious beliefs are working side by 
side in the great world-movements 
for human betterment. 

Not long ago, men who imbibed 
different brands of political doctrine 
could not do business together. 

Today, men of all shades of po- 
litical complexion are united in splen- 
did harmony in great business institu- 
tions and associations. 

І might give many more examples 
of the tendency of evolution toward 
harmony, but I have space here for 
only sketches. 

You get the idea, however. 

Get into the swing. 

Drop all petty differences. 

Forget all senseless old grudges. 

If you can't agree, then agree to 
disagree and keep sweet about it. 

Harmony is a law of progress. 
And you can't afford to drop be- 
hind. : 


EVOLUTION is ever in the direction 
of deeper content in personal life. 
` Let me quote from Edward How- 
ard Griggs’ book, "The New Hu- 
manism :” 

"How spiritually barren is primi- 
tive existence: the form of the per- 
sonality is present, but its content is 
merely a few simple and blind in- 
stincts momentarily expressed or 
thwarted. And how marvelously this 
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is deepened and enriched by the evo- 
lution of the spirit. The blind im- 
pulse of sex becomes the world of 
mysterious forces gathered up under 
the name of love. The brute reac- 
tions of egoism and the unconscious 
instincts of altruism become the maze 
of spiritual forces and ideals that 
move the intelligent will to moral ac- 
tion. The simple perception of ma- 
terial relations immediately bearing 
on physical existence becomes the 
strange and awe-inspiring reach of 
the mind and the imagination, which 
gathers up the remotest star-dust in 
the synthesis of law, and binds to- 
gether the aeons of existence in one 
intelligible process. | 

"The inventions which free man 
from the control of environment 
servé equally to enrich the content of 
his life. Each step in the external 
mastery of nature means the taking 
up into his spirit of some added por- 
tion of the universe. In museums of 
sculpture and painting, and in the 
great architectural creations of the 
ages is an immense storehouse of 
forms expressing the dreams and 
aspirations of all the epochs of cul- 
ture. Through contact with them 
the individual soul is inconceivably 
enriched and deepened. А few pages 
covered with hieroglyphics is the con- 
necting link between some inspired 
artist of a past epoch and his inher- 
itor today. And the latter can, by 
playing upon the human and other 
instruments which his genius may 
command, transform the pages of 
symbols into a swelling sea of music 
that sweeps the hearer out upon its 
flood-tide of emotion. Books, those 
strangest of all marvels, bridge the 
centuries and cross the chasms of 
space. "Through the letters on the 
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printed page we may look into the 
life of the man who wrote it, and 
share in the spiritual activities of his 
time. 

“Thus limitlessly the deepening 
the content of the inner life may go 
on, the progress being ever toward 
an inclusive humanity summed up in 
the individual soul: The form of 
personality remains the same, ap- 
parently ; but the universe that is built 
into it, the content of the personal 
life, grows increasingly deeper and 
more intricate as it becomes more in- 
clusive." 

This is all vital knowledge about 
yourself and the other fellow, earnest 
student of the science and philosophy 
of business. 


Your own character and outlook 
upon life will become deeper,- richer, 
broader, and guided by a greater wis- 
dom as you build into your spirit 
more and more of the true, the beau- 
tiful and the good in the universe. 
And as you grow character, so you 
grow power to serve, which is the 
basis of profit. | 

As you grow in wisdom, so you 
will grow in understanding of your 
fellowmen—knowing yourself and 
life better, you will know them better. 
Not only so, but you are here learn- 
ing some of the tendencies of human 
beings—some of the motives that 
actuate them. You know the direc- 
tion of their evolution, and can fore- 
cast, in a measure, what will be their 
wants, needs, and demands years in 
advance. 


EVOLUTION is ever in the direction 
of a broader and more comprehensive 
unity. 

It would be more accurate to say 
that evolution is ever toward a 
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broader and more comprehensive ex- 
pression of the basic unity that in- 
heres in all things. 

In other words, there is an essen- 
tial and real oneness in the universe 
that includes the tiniest one-celled 
creature, the flaming suns and 
planets, and the mind and soul of 
man. Evolution is making this one- 
ness more and more manifest. 

The clod and the stone are con- 
scious of no existence at all, and can 
have no sense of oneness. 

The tree and the flower, without 
consciousness, grow, mature, and 
pass on in beautiful unity with the 
soil, the rain, the sun, the wind, the 
birds, and each other. 

The sense of oneness among ani- 
mals is expressed in the colony, the 
herd, the pack, the bevy, the flock, 
and the. family. 

In man, the consciousness of unity 

has been slowly evolving through the 
ages, with ever-widening circumfer- 
ence. : 
In primitive times, the only bond 
between any man and his fellows was 
the then loose and crude family life. 
Al outside the little family circle 
were enemies. 

Then small groups of families 
began to unite for mutual protection 
and the tribe came into being. Two 
tribes would form an alliance against 
a third, three or more tribes joined 
their warlike interests against some 
similar confederation, and a small 
feudal state was born, amidst blood- 
shed and pillage. 

Little by little, petty, warring 
states and baronies found it advan- 
tageous to coalesce, and nations were 
the result. More often, however, 
the nation was the effect of some 
powerful state’s forcible conquest of 
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a number of weaker states. The 
unity was not real, because it was not 
in the hearts of the people. So trea- 
ties were broken, allegiances се- 
mented with blood were dissolved in 
more blood, nations plunged into 
civil war and went to pieces. But, 
slowly, the process of evolution went 
on until great nations took shape, 
whose people were bound together 
in brotherhood. 

But each nation was at actual or 
threatened warfare with every other 
nation, except for brief alliances 
whose purposes were strife. 

In our day, great strides have been 
made toward international peace and 
amity. There is beginning to arise in 
the hearts of men a sense of unity 
with their brothers in all nations. 

The causes of this are many, but 
they are all in the path of evolution. 

As man has won greater and 
greater mastery over his environ- 
ment, he has traveled from his birth- 
place and back again in ever widen- 
ing circles. He can go from Wash- 
ington to St. Petersburg or Pekin 
today more quickly and easily than 
he went from London to Vienna a 
century ago. And when men have 
visited one another’s homes, they feel 
more like brothers and less like alien 
foes. 

Commerce has been a powerful 
factor in widening the circles of unity. 

It is hard to continue to hate a 
man who buys our product from us 
and pays us good money for it. Busi- 
ness is human service, and we do not 
willingly serve one another long be- 
fore we begin to love one another. 
The true basis of service is love, and 
we cannot act as if we had a feeling 
without finally coming to have that 
feeling. 
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MORE POWERFUL and deeper 
seated in the human breast than na- 
tional enmity, however, is race 
hatred. | 

There are four or five great races 
of men on the earth. 

They differ one from the other in 
color, language, traditions, customs, 
laws, morals, religions, and ideals. 

And it has always been natural for 
man, in his previous states of evolu- 
tion, to hate and despise those who 
differ from him. 

Men of different races have found 
it difficult or even impossible to un- 
derstand one another. 

And it is not always easy to love 
those whom we do not understand. 

But improved means of communi- 
cation and travel have brought us all 
closer together. We have rubbed 
elbows with men of other races, they 
have learned our language and we 
have learned theirs. We have been 
buying from them and they have been 
buying from us. Our capital is in- 
vested in their industries, and theirs 
in ours. We are beginning to under- 
stand one another better. 

The all-powerful intelligence mani- ` 
fested in evolution works unceasingly 
and in an orderly manner. 

We are in the sweep of a universal 
Current. 

We have seen its direction. 

We know the way it has come, 
down through the countless ages. 

And we can know whither it is 
tending today. 

Last July, for the first time in his- 
tory, a great race-congress met in 
London. 

Leading representatives from all 
the races of the earth were present. 

The one purpose of this unique 
gathering was the discussion of ways 
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and means for increasing a feeling of 
friendship and brotherhood among 
all races. 


Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 
was present at this congress as rep- 
resentative of THE Business Pui- 
LOSOPHER. She reports to you some 
of her observations there, from the 
standpoint of scientific character 
analysis, in this issue. 


And, by the way, the discovery 
and formulation of the laws underly- 
ing the science of character analysis 
is an important and far-reaching fac- 
tor in this same process of race-evo- 
lution. When people understand 
themselves better, they will be better 
friends with themselves, they will 
develop their own powers more 
wisely and fully, they will gain, there- 
by, greater freedom of action and a 
deeper and richer content of their 
own personalities. When they under- 
stand one another, then they love one 
another better, whether they are 
members of the same family or mem- 
bers of different races, living on op- 
posite sides of the earth. 


Ir NEEDS NOT the eye of a prophet 
to see some of the future results of 
this sweep of the Current. 


There will be greater racial unity 
throughout the whole round world. 
Political unity will follow. 


One of the tendencies of the proc- 
ess of evolution is the elimination of 
waste. And the expense of main- 
,taining the huge and complicated ma- 
chinery of government and armament 
in a score of different nations that 
might just as well be one nation will 
some day compel the fulfilment of 
Tennyson’s prophesy: 
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For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the heav'ns fill with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens filled with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew. 

From the nations airy navies grappling in the 
central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south- 
wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro' the thunder-storm; 

Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the 
battle-flags were furl'd 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world. 


Accompanying political unity will 
grow commercial unity. 

This will mean that business— 
human service—taking things from 
where they are not needed, making 
them into useful and beautiful forms, 
and carrying them to people who 
need them—will become more thor- 
ough, more efficient, and less ex- 
pensive. It will mean that vast re- 
sources of land, forest, sea, mines, 
and labor now lying idle will be 
brought into the world's markets. 

Then everyone will have a better 
opportunity to serve, and therefore 
to profit. 

Then everyone will have more of 
the good things of life, brought from 
every corner of the earth, and at a 
price within reach. 


THE BUSINESS men who know all 
these things about themselves, about 
their fellow men, and about their 
business, and who know how to apply 
that knowledge in a large way, will 
be the commercial giants of the 
future. 

The man who calls himself a busi- 
ness man, but despises the study of 
any class of knowledge pertaining to 
the human race and the universe 
about him, will wake up some morn- 
ing to find that the product of some 
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"theoretical, impractical, and abstract 
science" has revolutionized trade and 
industry over night, and that he is 
hopelessly in the rear of progress. 


George Westinghouse foreseeing 
the great growth of railroad business, 
James J. Hill forecasting the devel- 
opment .of the Northwest, Cyrus 
Field realizing the possibilities of 
transoceanic telegraphy, John Wana- 
maker anticipating the response of 
the public to the one-price, money- 
back idea in merchandising, and to 
truthful advertising; Montgomery 
Ward getting a forward glimpse at 
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the possibilities of mail order selling, 
and many others, are examples of 
men who used their knowledge of 
human nature and of the trend of 
events to make fortunes for them- 
selves in serving others. 

The test of intelligence is in the 
degree and kind of response to envi- 
ronment. 

And the science and philosophy of 
business deal, fundamentally, with 
the relation of the business man to 
environment. 

This is also the foundation of the 
science and art of living. 


| 
can make | 


| the biggest use | 
| of a fact or an 14еа? 


| 

Is it not the man who 
| does the most things 
| in which that fact or 
idea is used. 


L. С. Ball 
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When you were a tadpole and I was a fish, 
In the Paleozoic time, 
And side by side on the ebbing tide 
We sprawled through the ooze and slime, 
Or skittered with many a caudal flip 
Through the depths of the Cambrian fen, 
My heart was rife with the joy of life, 
For I loved you even then. 


Mindless we lived, and mindless we loved, 
And mindless at last we died, 
And deep in a rift of the Caradoc drift 
We slumbered side by side. 
The world turned on in the lathe of time, 
The hot lands heaved amain, 
Till we caught our breath from the womb of 
death 
And crept into life again. 


We were amphibians, scaled and tailed, 
And drab as a dead man's hand; 
We coiled at ease 'neath the dripping trees, 
Or trailed through the mud and sand, 
Croaking and blind, with our three clawed feet, 
Writing a language dumb, 
With never a spark in the empty dark 
To hint at a life to come. 


Yet happy we lived, and happy we loved, 
And happy we died once more; 
Our forms were rolled in the clinging mold 
Of a Neocomian shore. 
The Aeons came and the Aeons fled, 
And the sleep that wrapped us fast, 
Was riven away in a newer day, 
And the night of death was past. 


When light and swift through the jungle trees 
We swung in our airy flights, 

Or breathed in the balms of the fronded palms, 
In the hush of the moonless nights. 

And oh! what beautiful years were these, 
When our hearts clung each to each; 

When life was filled and our senses thrilled 
By the first faint dawn of speech. 


Thus life by life, and love by love, 
We passed through the circle strange, 

And breath by breath, and death by death, 
We followed the chain of change. 

Till there came a time in the law of life 
When over the nursing sod, 

The shadows broke and the soul awoke 
In a strange, dim dream of God. 


I was thewed like an Auroch Bull, 
And tusked like the great cave bear; 

And you, my sweet, from head to feet, 
Were gowned in your glorious hair. 

Deep in the gloom of a fireless cave, 
When the night fell o'er the plain, 
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And the moon hung red o'er the river bed, 
We mumbled the bones of the slain. 


I flaked a flint to a cutting edge, 
And shaped it with brutish craft; 

I broke a shank from the woodland dank 
And fitted it, head and haft, 

Then I hid me close by the reedy tarn, 
Where the mammoth came to drink; 
Through brawn and bone I drove the stone 

And slew him upon the brink. 


Loud I howled through the moonlit wastes, 
Loud answered our kith and kin; 

From west and east to the crimson feast 
The clan came trooping in. 

O'er joint and gristle and padded hoof 
We fought, and clawed, and tore, 

And cheek by jowl, with many a growl, 
We talked the marvel o'er. 


I carved that fight on a reindeer bone 
With rude and hairy hand, 

I pictured his fall on the cavern wall 
'That men might understand. 

For we lived by blood, the right of might, 
Ere human laws were drawn, 

And the age of sin did not begin 
Till our brutal tasks were gone. 


And that was a million years ago, 
In a time that no man knows; 

Yet here tonight in the mellow light 
We sit at Delmonico's; 

Your eyes are deep as the Devon Springs, 
Your hair is as dark as jet, 

Your years are few, your life is new, 
Your soul untried, and yet, 


Our trail is on the kimmeridge clay, 
And the scrap of the Purbeck flags; 

We have left our bones in the Bagshot stones 
And deep in the Coraline crags; 

Our love is old, our life is old, 
And death shall come again; 

Should it come today, what man can say 
We shall not meet again! 


God wrought our souls from the Tromodoc beds, 
And furnished them wings to fly; 

He sowed our spawn in the world's dim dawn, 
And I know that it shall not die; 

Though cities have sprung above the graves 
Where crook-boned men made war, 

And the ox-wain cracks o'er the buried caves 
Where the mummied mammoths are. 


Then as we linger at luncheon here 
О’ег many a dainty dish, 

Let us drink anew to the time when you 
Were a tadpole and I was a fish. 


'The Universal Races Congress 


By DR. KATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD* 


N THE city of London there has just 
closed a gathering unique in the annals 
of history, the Universal Races Con- 

gress. 

To an American belongs the honor of 

having originated the idea of a meeting of 
the races of mankind in conclave. 


In July, 1906, in a conference at 
Eisenach, Dr. Felix Adler, Professor of 
Social Ethics in Columbia University out- 
lined the plan and proposed the meeting. 


If ideas could scan their own prospects, 
this idea might well congratulate itself on 
getting realized at а world-center ‘within 
a period of five years from its birth. It 
must have been a zenith moment in the 
life of Doctor Adler when he first gazed 
upon that gathering of mankind from the 
four quarters of the globe, the result of 
his thought and labor. 


Object and Nature of the Congress 


"The object and nature of this Congress 
was "to discuss, in the light of science and 
the modern conscience, the general rela- 
tions subsisting between the peoples of the 
West and those of the East, between so- 
called white and so-called colored peoples, 
with a view to encouraging between them a 
fuller understanding, the most friendly 
feelings, and a heartier co-operation.” 


Perhaps our readers can get the best idea 
of the origin and scope of this gathering 
from the following, quoted from the ad- 
vance announcements: 

“The origin of this Congress is easily 
explained. 

“The interchange of material and imma- 
terial wealth between the different races of 
mankind has of late years assumed such 
dimensions that the old attitude of distrust 
and aloofness is giving way to a general 
desire for closer acquaintanceship. Out of 
this interesting situation has sprung the idea 
of holding a Congress where the representa- 
tives of the different races might meet each 
other face to face, and might, in friendly 
rivalry, further the cause of mutual trust 
and respect between Occident and Orient, 
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between the so-called white peoples and the 
so-called colóred peoples. 

5 Accordingly the Congress will not rep- 
resent a meeting of all the races for the 
purpose of discussing indiscriminately every- 
body's concerns. It will not discuss purely , 
European questions, such as the relations 
existing between or within the different 
European countries; nor, of course, will it 
discuss the attitude of Europe towards the 
United States, or towards other American 
Republics representing races of European 
descent. 

"Again, whilst wholly sympathetic 
towards all far-sighted measures calculated 
to strengthen and promote good relations, 


` the Congress is pledged to no political party 


and to no particular scheme of reforms. 
“The writers of papers will, however, 
have the full right to express whatever 
political views they may hold, though they 
will be expected to do justice to all political 
parties and to treat the issues of the day 
only passingly. | 
“Furthermore, the Congress will not be 
purely scientific in the sense of only stating 
facts and not passing judgments. Nor will 
it be a peace congress in the sense of aiming 
specifically at the prevention of war. 
"Finally, it should be noted that, since 
the Congress-is to serve the purpose of 
bringing about healthier relations between 
Occident and Orient, all bitterness towards 
parties, peoples, or governments will be 
avoided, without, of course, excluding rea- 
soned praise amd blame. 
"With the problem simplified in this 


manner, and with a limited number of 


papers written by leading authorities, there 
is every hope that the discussions will bear 
a rich harvest of good, and contribute ma- 
terially towards encouraging friendly feel- 
ings and hearty co-operation between the 
peoples of the West and the East." 

This high ideal seems to have been splen- 
didly realized, not only by the Congress as 
an official body, but by the individual par- 
ticipants as well. 


High Character of the Meetings 
The meetings were held in one of the 
large audience halls of the University of 
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London. The presiding officer, the Right 
Honorable Lord Weardale, President of 
the Congress, opened the first session with 
a splendid address. On the platform were 
the official members of the Congress, dele- 
gates from twenty-two different govern- 
ments, and other eminent men, representing 
in all about fifty races of people. In the 
vast audience, as well as on the platform, 
the white, the black, the yellow, the red 
and the brown, and all intermediate shades 
of mankind mingled together in harmony. 

At this opening session there were 
speeches from representatives of Algeria, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Italy, China, Portugal, 
Greece, Haiti, Africa, Servia, Mexico, 
Brazil, Persia, Spain, Chili, India, Japan, 
Canada, England, France, and the United 
States. 


' The dominant notes sounded alike by: 


North and South, East and West were uni- 
versal brotherhood, peace and good will. 

'There were two marked characteristics 
in this unique assembly, that were most evi- 
dent—eagerness to learn and desire to im- 
part knowledge. Never have I seen people 
more eager to get and to give knowledge. 
'These desires were manifest at all times 
whether the gathering was an official ses- 
sion or an impromptu meeting. 

Everyone poured out without stint his 
most precious gifts. | 

'There were по cliques, no grouping to- 
gether of representatives from a given coun- 
try in mutual fellowship. If there were 
any preferences shown it was for the unlike 
rather than for the like. In this delightful 
social intercourse there were many mutual 
friendships established between individuals 
of different races, which will long 'endure. 


About Anthropology: 


Of the sciences, anthropology and eth- 
nology had more noted representatives than 
any others. "There were present, Seal of 
India, Luschan of Germany, Haddon of 
England, Sergi of Italy, and many others. 

It was almost universally conceded that 
to speak of "races" was unscientific, man- 
kind being of one origin. In designating 
the divisions of mankind it is therefore 
preferable to speak of "nations" rather than 
“races.” 

“Anthropology,” 
made little progress in forty vears.” 


said Prof. Clark, “has 
One 
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can well believe his statement when the 


eminent  anthropologists advance their 
views. They are certain of little—except 
that mankind is, The more conservative 
hold to the theory that heredity is all im- 
portant and environment secondary; that 
the races are not equal in capacity for de- 
velopment nor will they ever be, and that 
miscegenation, or mixing of races, is not 
desirable. 

'The more progressive observers regard 
environment as being most essential, that 
while the races are not now equal in devel- 
opment, it is because of lack of opportunity 
rather than lack of inherent capacity and 
that miscegenation under right conditions 
and social sanction produces a race superior 
in intellect, physical endurance, fertility, 
and moral worth. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these 
views are diametrically opposite, there is 
one common ground upon which all stood 
in harmony. All believed in giving every 
race or nation the largest opportunities and 
the most favorable environment possible in 
which to develop. 


Nations More Like than Unlike 


It is obvious that nations are not alike. 
Perhaps they are not equal in capacity for 
development, but each nation, like each 
individual, has some excellent qualities, is 
superior in some particular, and all are 
useful and indispensable in the evolution of 
mankind. 

We do not say that the great painter 
and the great sculptor are unequal, but that 
they are different. 

It is extremely hazardous to compare 
groups of people and designate one as su- 
perior. It may be superior in some particu- 
lars and in others quite inferior. 

Generally speaking, I believe the English- 
man considers himself greatly superior to 
his dark-skinned subject race, the Indians, 
yet in moral worth, ethical sense, amenities 
and refined sentiment, he has much to learn 
from India. 

Recently I made comparative observa- 
tions upon sixty men representing nearly 
that number of races, or nations. There 
were far more points of likeness than of 
difference among them, and the differences 
that existed were not greater than one can 
find among individuals of the same race. 
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Excepting the full-blooded negro, these 
sixty men were not many degrees apart in 


coloring. The Chinese, the Japanese and: 


the Indian were not many degrees darker 
than the brunette Italian, Frenchman or 
American. The tendency of all was to 
brunette. 

Without exception the foreheads were 
both high and broad, varying less in both 
height and breadth than in the same num- 
ber of Americans selected at random. 

In the expression of the eyes there was а 
strikingly similarity. From all gleamed 
"the light of intelligence," or intense con- 
sciousness, an expression hard to describe 
but certainly known by observation to 
everyone. The eyes of the Oriental had 
lost much of their obliqueness and retained 
only a trace of the "Mongolian fold." 

Still more striking was the similaritv in 
the shape of the nose. Here were sixty 
men of different nations, all of whom had 
attained high positions. To attain to great 
things requires not only intellectual capac- 
ity, but energy as well, and physiognomi- 
cally this quality was most admirably ex- 
pressed. in the nose. The noses of all 
tended to the Grecian in type, the bridges 
were high, and the nostrils delicately 
moulded. The bridge, tip and nares were 
well proportioned one to the other. The 
nose of the Mongol had lost its flatness, 
and of the Ethiopian its Simian tendencies. 

In the mouth the same tendencies to 
similarity were manifest. While the mouths 
were widely dissimilar as to individual ex- 
pression, they were similar with regard to 
general characteristics. In all, the lips 
were medium as to thickness, the upper lip 
long or medium long. АП showed strong 
determination, refinement of feeling and 
appetites subordinated to reason and judg- 
ment. Even the Africans, whose skins 
were as black as ebony, had well formed 
lips of moderate thickness. 

The facial contour tended to balance or 
moderately convex, the latter prevailing. 

In head type, without exception, the per- 
ceptives and crown were leading. 

In temperamental compound the mental- 
motive or motive-mental were leading— 
the vital element being in balance or defi- 
cient. 

From these observations made upon sixty 
representative men of the world are we not 
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justified in drawing the following conclu- 
sions : 

(a) Individuals of whatever race or na- 
tton, of the same degree of development and 


-interested in the same lines of thought re- 


semble each other physically. 
(b) The higher the intellectual develop- 


ment of any race the nearer is its approach 
to a common or universal type. 


(c) That any race may have as great 
diversity of types (as to texture, color, 
form, etc.) as are found in individuals of 
any other race. 

(d) Physical similarities indicating like- 
ness of character, individuals of different 
races are oft-times in closer sympathy and 
clearer mutual understanding than indi- 
viduals of the same race or even members 
of the same family. 


I do not desire to criticize the anthropol- 
ogists, but it does seem to me that it is of 
much less importance to know where man 
came from, than it is to know what he now 
is and what are his possibilities for growth. 

It will never be possible to classify the 
different races as to color, or cephalic index, 
or nasal index, because there are as many 
shades of coloring, different head types, 
nasal types, etc., in any race as there are 
degrees of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. 

Anthropology will be of little practical 
value to humanity until its advocates recog- 
nize the relation between physical appear- 
ance and character. 


Some Needs Made Manifest 


There were some universal needs made 
clearly manifest in this first Universal 
Races Congress that should be adequately 
met by educators. It is generally conceded 
that all conflict of races as of individuals 
arises largely through misunderstanding of 
motive. ‘То understand a man's motives 
it is not only necessary to understand his 
language, but to be able to look deeper 
than language and understand his character 
as well. 

The official languages of the Congress 
were English, German, French and Italian. 
English was given preference, but there 
were several speakers who spoke only 
French, or German, or Italian, and need- 
less to say those who understood but one 
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tongue lost much that they might офег- 
wise have gained. 

There is' much to be said in favor of a 
universal language, but what may be even 


preferable is for more of the modern lan- 


guages to be taught in the schools. To 
acquire a variety of languages is to equip 
oneself to measure intellect with the culture 
of the world. 

The second great need here shown was 
for a higher ethical standard, or social 
amenity. It was often evident that a given 
individual not only did not understand an- 
other, but did not have respect for him, 
and did not know how to treat him. 

I witnessed many of the most flagrant 
violations of courtesy and respectfulness, 
often coupled with the best intentions. 

Some of the speakers did not respect the 
presiding officer or regard the rules of pro- 
cedure as laid down by him, and in turn 
the audience did not respect the speakers. 

The third, and perhaps the greater need, 
is to be able to grade human beings so one 
will know the approximate value of a 
given individual though his language be not 
understood. 

Professor Sergi of Rome does not speak 
English. I do not understand Italian, yet 
we had the most delightful acquaintance 
throughout the whole of the Congress. It 
was not his language but his character that 
I understood, and to understand a man like 
Prof. Sergi is to commune with one of 
mankind's highest and best. 


Some Things Accomplished 4 


This first Universal Races Congress ac- 
complished much. То many a white man it 
was a revelation to find that the yellow 
man and the black man and the red man 
have ideas and think thoughts just as he 
himself does. 

As I heard one express it: “Why, these 
black fellows are human and they do not 
bite." 

I saw people here who had never before 
conversed with an intelligent mulatto or 
negro and these are taking with them a 
most happy impression of our American 
negro, for Dr. DuBois and Professor Earl 
Finch were most worthy representatives. 

Throughout the entire Congress it was 
quite evident that the dark skinned races 
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were the most profound students and al- 
most without exception their self-possession 
and personal address were most admirable. 

Human nature is very much the same the 
world over. 

Customs differ, forms of expression differ 
according to the customs and ideas of a 
nation, but the qualities of intellect, feel- 
ing and will are everywhere the same, 
though different in degree. 

'There will be other World's Congresses 
and each succeeding one will be more far 
reaching in its influence and greater in its 
beneficent results. 


If a pilgrim has been shadowed 
By a tree that I have nursed, 
If a cup of clear cold water 
I have raised to lips athirst, 
If I’ve planted one sweet flower 
By an else too barren way, 
If I've whispered, in the midnight, 
One sweet word to tell of day, 
If in one poor bleeding bosom 
I a woe-swept chord have stilled, 
If one dark and restless spirit ` 
I with hope of heaven have filled, 
If I've made, for life's hard battle, 
One faint heart grow brave and strong. 
'Then, my God, I thank Thee, bless Thee, 
For the precious gift of song. 


You are not a good merchant unless you 
are first а good citizen. Every grafter in 
the country is a direct detriment to your 
business. This year you will have a chance 
to show, through your citizenship, how 
good a merchant you really are.—Glen 
Buck. 


If you have the abilities of all the great 
men past and present, you could do nothing 
well, without sincerely meaning it and set- 
ting about it.—Dickens. 


You can't make the specifications for 
your Life Tower too high. Even if you 
don't get on the last story you will: have 
gone higher than the fellow with lesser 
specifications. 


. You can't build a big business by adver- 
tising storm, but you can build a big busi- 
ness by advertising siege.—Orville Allen. 


The Modern Merchant 


By S. L. KREBS* 


His Real Place in Present Society and His Function 
for the Future 


CHAPTER III 
The Glory of Material Things 
. AS WE have seen in the first chapter 
(July issue) there are five normal 
activities, and only five, namely: 
Production, Distribution, Government, 
Education, and Religion. 
Production & Distribution pertain tothe BODY of man—" Business” 


Government pertains tothe WILL of man 
Education pertains to the MIND of man р “Professions” 
Religion pertains to the HEART of man 


As body has been taught and is popularly 
and even philosophically supposed to be on 
a lower plane than mind, heart and will, 
so the activities ministering to it have been 
called “business” and the others "profes- 
sions.” This is the deep and fundamental 
reason why past ages have graded business 
lower than the professions. 

But now, what would happen if we 
learn that matter is just as fundamentally 
important as' mind, just as honorable, in 
a word, just as divine? 

Let us think of this a little. 

Man produces only two things. Only 
two? yes; in all history, only two. They 
are, ideas and articles, namely, things made 
out of mind and things made out of matter. 

Making things out of mind, we get 
ideas. The "professional" men live by 
producing and selling ideas, which activity 
has hitherto been supposed to be on a 
higher and finer plane than the production 
and sale of things made out of "mere" 
matter. 

“Mere” Matter (!) 


But, after all, are not things made of 
matter the substantial embodiment of ideas? 
just as the invisible things of God (His 
mind, purpose, and wisdom) are revealed 
to us through the "things that are made" 
(namely through the visible, material uni- 
verse), so every article "made" by man re- 
veals man's thought and wisdom. The 
product of a man’s hands always advertises 
that man's mental condition when the 
article was made. 


*Copyright 1911, by S. L. Krebs. 
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"The idea certainly exists before the thing. 
the architect before artisan, the blue-print 
before the building. 

Idealization always runs ahead of real- 
ization. 

Ап idea is the forerunner of a reality, 
and is taken up info the reality, and at 
this point satisfaction is felt, for the thinker 
sees of the travail of his soul and is satis- 
fied— sees the birth of an idea in a body, 


. in a material form—and is glad. 


Articles, therefore, are a step farther on 
than "mere" ideas; and if there is any 
difference whatever I should think it would 
be in favor of the thing, the article, for it ` 
is not simply a mere notion, a dream, an 
idea, concept or image in someone's mind, 
but something т addition to that—an in- 
carnation of the idea, the idea made flesh, 
born into matter—the idea plus matter, 
and the “plus” instead of reducing its 
value, instead of dishonoring the idea, both 
increases its value and adds to its dignity 
and glory; it is the temple in which that 
idea sits enshrined and enthroned, and lo! 
the temple is filled with its glory. 

Do not despise nor underrate this busi- 
ness, this homely business, this common 
business of { 

Selling Articles, 


things made of matter, for merchants and 
salesmen are dispensers of the happiness 
growing out of the ideas that reside within. 
And he is an artist-merchant, an artist- 
salesman, who can make others see and 
feel those ideas, whether they be of utility, 
or beauty, or both. 

The man who thinks ideas and then 
keeps them all to himself, locked up in his 
own brain, holds one grade of honor; the 
man who thinks ideas and speaks them to 
others is on a higher grade; the man who 
thinks ideas and writes them in ink holds 
a little higher grade still—does he not? 
Because he renders his ideas a little more 
lasting than the mere speaker. 

' The man who writes his ideas, however, 
in fibres, in textiles, in woods, in stone, in 
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steel, in gems, in silver, in gold, or in their 
combinations, holds a grade higher than 
all of the others, if there is any difference 
to be drawn at all. 


The “lost arts" of the ancient Egyptians 
make the modern world gasp in wonder; 
with all our science and much-lauded wis- 
dow we аге still dwarfed Бу, them; they 
abide forever; and why? Because they 
were ideas written in stone, in chemicals, 
in forces and forms of matter, and not 
"mere" descriptions of them on parchment 
or in the words of flaming oratory. They 
were ideas executed іп the so-called 
"grosser" forms of matter. Nevertheless, 
we are not able to "think their thoughts 
after them," because they wrote them deep 
in the mysteries of matter, deep in the mys- 
teries of the gross and ponderable forms 
of substance, in the subtleties of the chem- 
ical atom. 

God thought the Universe; but if it had 
remained in the divine mind merely as an 


idea and had never been incarnated in. 


matter, it would have been valueless; but 
when it was materialized in this great Uni- 
verse, that idea of His became of incom- 
prehensible value. 'The Universe does not 
degrade His idea, but it glorifies it—“the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament sheweth His handiwork." 
Countles beings are blessed because He 
"made" things—realized His ideas in mat- 
ter—externalized them in things visible 
which man can use and enjoy. Always in 
His mind and only there, would have al- 
ways been of no value. 


The idea of giving a cup of cold water 
to a thirsty soul is a good thing; many per- 
sons rave over it as “beautiful”; a "pure" 
mental thing, they call it, not "material" nor 
“sensuous.” But, the actual сир of cold water 
is far better, because it is the idea too, but 
a good deal more, and that something more 
is what renders it valuable, and that some- 
thing more is matter, gross matter, heavy, 
tangible matter—the water itself. 


'The Measure of the Value of an Idea 


Many ideas which were applicable or 
usable in the past are not so today; they 
were alive before, but are now dead or 
dying. But some ideas have attained unto 
immortality—they live on forever. 
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Ideas vary in value according to their 
applicability. zu 

Applicability may increase in two ways, 
viz., in area, and in duration, namely, in 
space and in time. The value of an idea 
increases with the extent of its applicability 
in time and in space, namely, the longer 
an idea is applicable, the higher its value; 
also, the larger the number of people on 
earth at any given time an idea is applicable 
to, the higher its value; hence, the maxi- 
mum value is reached when an idea is ap- 
plicable to all persons always: per contra, 
the more limited and shorter its applicabil- 
ity, the less its value. 

The idea that all men are created free 
and equal, politically speaking, was of im- 
mense value, because it became ingrained 
in the American Republic, with all its in- 
stitutions—trade, business, commerce, 
schools, churches, etc. Had that idea re- 
mained in the heads and hearts of the Puri- 
tans, Palatines and Pilgrims, as a mere 
beautiful idea there, how useless it would 
have been! Its value lies in the fact that 
it was an idea that could be applied— 
applied to human betterment everywhere 
and in all times. 

Moralists earnestly cry: "Honesty is a 
fundamental virtue! Honesty is religious! 
Honesty pays! Therefore, be honest!" 

That is one sermon. 

A merchant takes the same idea, incar- 
nates it in a great public institution (his 
store or business) and proves to all the 
world that honesty in statements, adver- 
tisements and transactions is all that the 
moralist says it is and does all that he says 
it will- do. 

"That is another sermon. 

Now, then, if you will draw compari- 
sons, which is the stronger and more digni- 
fied? 'The moralist's or the merchant's ? 

If "acts speak louder than words," then 
the question is very easily answered. 

Is talking about a thing greater than the 
thing itself? Is oration greater than crea- 
tion ? 

Is ideation greater than ideation plus ap- 
plication ? 

The Golden Rule is not a dead idea. It 
was never more alive than it is today; for 
this, the finest moral idea ever uttered, is 
gradually becoming dominant today 
throughout the whole business world. Its 
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value consists in its: applicability.. In the 
fact that it can be incarnated in thousands 
and millions and countless millions of 
transactions between man and man forever 
and a day. 

What we can use, eat and digest both of 
thoughts and things, is of value to us—it 
serves—we apply it. 


Matter and Mind are Twins 


'They were born together- -begotten by 
the same Father—each reflects the other, 
and both look like their Parent; where one 
is there you find the other—omnipresent ; 
no spot where both are not. 

As “things” have "thought" (or pur- 
pose) in them, so "thought" has "things" 
in it. “Thought, too, is carnivorous,” says 
Sidney Lanier. "It lives on meat. We 
never have an idea whose existence has not 
been purchased by the death of some atom 
of our fleshy tissue. О little poem of mine, 
thou goest from this brain chargeable with 
the death of tissue that perished in order 
that thou mightest live; nourish some soul, 
thou that has been nourished on a human 
body." 

Glories of Matter 


"Like to the grasshopper in the tall grass, 
That sings to the mate he cannot see yet while, 
I sing to thee, dear World; 

For thou art my Mate, peradventure thou wilt 
come; 
I wish to see thee. 


Like to the lover under the window of his love, 

I serenade thee, dear World; 

For thou art asleep, and thou art my Love. 

And perhaps thou wilt awake and show me 
thine eyes 

And the beauties of thy face out of tbe win- 
dows of thy house of Time." 

We must awaken to the beauty and glory 
of matter. We must all waken up to the 
dignity of matter. We must wake up to 
the dignity of matter. God pronounced it 
all "good." He knows. 

Despise not matter. 

Degrade it not below mind. Whoever 
made the one made the other. They are 
both divine. 

Think of the might, the marvels and the 
mysteries of matter! 

If we could explain matter we should 
have the secret of mind. 

'Tennyson was right in saying that if he 
could know the “little flower in the 
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cranied wall, root and: all, and all in all,” 
he would know what “God and man is”; 
for the flower like every material thing, 
stands related to both worlds—by its phys- 
ical frame and life to the material world, 
and by its beauty and significance, purpose 
and adaptability, to the world of mind or 
spirit. 

'Truly, truly it is an uplifting thought 
to realize that everything man handles 
is a temple with mind in, with or about it 
—an idea written in the imperishable ink 
of atoms and molecules, millions and mil- 
lions of them forming a single drop of ink, 
and when that drop, the form of matter 
now being sold, shall wear out, go to 
pieces, and disappear, it will simply be the 
atoms of it departing into other forms, 
forming other drops which will again be 
sold, and so on forever and ever, so long 
as the universe of matter shall endure. 

Let us, then, love the things we sell, and 
the ideas of beauty or utility of which 
they are the embodiment. 


Co-Operation in Nature 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


*Help one another," the snow flakes said, 

As they huddled down in their fleecy bed; 
“One of us here would not be felt, 

One of us here would quickly melt; 

But I'll help you and you help me, 

And then, what a big white drift we'll see." 


“Help one another," the maple spray, 
Said to his fellow leaves one day; 
“The sun would wither me here alone, 
Long enough ere the day is gone; 
But I'll help you and you help те, 


And then, what a splendid shade there'll be." 


“Help one another," the dew drop cried, 

Seeing another drop close to its side; 

“The warm south breeze would dry me away, 
And I should be gone ere noon today; 

But I'll help you and you help me 

And we'll make a brook run to the sea.” 


*Help one another," a grain of sand 

Said to another grain just at hand; 

“The wind may carry me over the sea, 

And then, O! what will become of me? 

But come, my brother, give me your hand, 
We'll build a mountain and there we'll stand." 


And so the snowflakes grew to drifts, 
The grains of sand to mountains, 
The leaves became a pleasant shade, 
'The dew-drops fed the fountains. 


Character and Personality Building 


A Few Original Ways of Applying the Daily Character-Square as a 
Means to Building Character and Personality 


By ANNA GRIFFITH SHELDON* 


ARTICLE X 


HE little sample lesson on the build- 

ing or drawing out of the character 

square as given in our September 
article makes a beginning on the subject 
of character-building which is easily under- 
stood by young children. 

In our club work with children this 
little model has been a successful one. 

Repeatedly pointing out the crooked 
lines drawn when negative knowing, feel- 
ing, willing and improper care of the body 
are in evidence, will soon convey to the 
child the ill effects of negative tendencies 
in these self-departments. 

The comparison of differences in the 
drawings in the daily squares will show 
the desirability of positive thoughts, feel- 
ings, actions, and a well-kept body. 

The positive state of body and mind will 
be identified with the well-drawn square. 

Be careful to draw attention to crooked 
lines at the psychological moment, or when 
your child is in a proper mental state to 
receive the reminder. It is an easy matter 
to make a child who is suffering from 
anger or a supposed injustice more angry 
and more incensed when the crooked lines 
are referred to in a dictatorial manner. 

Be tactful, gentle and wise in choosing 
the right moment for the criticism on the 
square being drawn out by your child. 


The Influence of Good Books 
and Stories 


Read good books daily to your children. 

Give them a chance to read to you. 

'Tell stories frequently to your children. 

Give them an opportunity to tell stories 
to you. 

Select stories that have one or more posi- 
tives well drawn out in them and let the 
children name the success qualities revealed 
in them. 

Young people like true stories and 
mothers can make up beautiful stories of 


*Copyright, 1911, by Anna Griffith Sheldon 
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things that happened when mother was a 
little girl which will include many of the 
shining positives such as industry, loyalty, 
patience, self-control, order, and others you 
desire to bring out in the character square 
of your child. 

The story-telling hour can be made а 
real feature of the day. 

Choose simple subjects at first—such as 
bees, ants, birds, fishes, crickets and show 
in the story the positives that make each 
useful in the world. Then lead up to 
anecdotes of great men and women and 
sometimes weave into stories the real hap- 
penings in your own life that were of 
benefit in building your own character or 
that of some member of the family. You 
will find the children eager to tell char- 
acter-building stories too. 

If perchance one child is bashful and 
says she cannot make up a story, start the 
story and ask her to finish it at a point 
where the story is most interesting. This 
seldom fails to bring forth the effort from 
the child who holds back. 

Children who are read to, and who listen 
to positive stories and then are invited to 
invent positive stories from real experi- 
ences, are never lonely, for they are re- 
sourceful and happy. The positive self- 
expression gained through this means pro- 
duces marked progress in the true educa- 
tion of your child. 


Some Good Stories by Children 


Children can tell very good stories. Their 
imaginations are lively. ` 

Once a little girl of four said: “The big 
moon and a star went walking out in the 
sky together. They walked and they 
walked way, way off. Finally, they came 
to a great big hole in the sky, and a big 
bird came out and carried them away, way 
back home again, 'cause they were good to 
their mother." 

Children enjoy good listeners as well as 
do older people. 
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When they develop the success qualities 
in the people or other creatures in their 
own stories, they soon see the importance 
of developing like positives in their own 
characters if they are to live happily ever 
afterwards. 

Here is another story told by a boy of 
eight. The positive given as the one 
around which the story was to be woven 
was action: 

“When we were away on а trip in Cali- 
fornia we went for a drive one day. The 
driver took us down over some big rocks 
to a crack in the side of a rocky shore. 
Below there was a shelf over an arm of the 
ocean. This water from the ocean had 
been beating on the earth for ever and 
ever so long. It had beaten so strong that 
it had worn out a big place in the form of 
a cross. This water cross was underneath 
the earth, and was called Neptune's Cross. 
If folks would be as patient and keep in 
action as the ocean had here, when they 
want to do things, they would do great 
thines, too!" | 

This is another one on self-control: 

“The other morning I was going to 
town. 

“I was driving our horse. 

"I was in a hurry, and the horse was 
not. He walked so slow and would hardly 
go at all. 

“Т wanted to whip him for being so slow 
but I remembered that I must be patient 
and hold myself without getting angry 
about it, so I spoke kindly to him, and he 
went along a lot better." 


Development Through Self-Expression 


Children have frequently been punished 
for lying when they were really only letting 
their active imaginations take flights un- 
controlled. 

'The-story-telling hour will give you an 
opportunity to direct the play of the active 
imagination and in turn the child will be 
given a profitable way to use his imagina- 
tion. 

Positive imaginings develop positive self- 
expression and this draws a positive char- 
acter-square. 

Varied positive self-expression is the key 
to happiness. 

The handle of this mighty- key is found 
through intelligent recognition and draw- 
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ing out of the positive qualities found in 
the child's nature. 

Children trained early in story-telling 
for positive self-expression will at eleven 
or twelve years of age tell surprisingly 
beautiful stories holding positive qualities 
which will show the drawing out of good 
character squares. 

From hearing the best stories told and 
read to them, children will catch the 
rhythm running through them. They will 
take unto themselves a like good rhythm 
when telling their original stories. Chil- 
dren are clever imitators. Tell humorous 
stories, too, for children should laugh much 
and often! 

This is another story written by a girl 
of ten on Ability, Reliability, Endurance 
and Action. The title was “Alice and her 
Friends": 

"Alice was a little girl who loved to 
have fun! 

"One day her mother, who was very 
kind, said: 'Alice, you may have a picnic 
today.' 

“Alice said: ‘Oh mother, how splendid!’ 

“So Alice invited her friends to the pic- 
nic and she was to call at their homes for 
them. 

“When the time came for leaving, Alice 
found there was a cushion missing in the 
carriage. 

"Now Alice had a good mother who 
had trained her daughter to be very thor- 
ough and prompt too, in Action and Re- 
liability. She also knew what it meant to 
be able and to have Endurance. 

“Her mother had taught her that these 
were her four best friends, and that she 
should never neglect them. So when she 
saw it was nearly time to start and the 
cushion was missing, she immediately ran 
to the barn and brought the cushion, for 
she remembered her friend Action and she 
knew her boy and girl friends would say 
she had neglected her friend Reliability if 
she were late in calling for them. 

“Then she thought the Endurance of her 
friends would not be as good if they were 
jolted on the hard wood of the bare wagon 
seat. 

“Alice loved her friends and wished all 
to be comfortable. So she reached her boy 
and girl friends all right and met them 
with a happy smile because her good 
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thoughts had made her remember her 
friend Ability too. She had learned that 
these four friends stood for the four sides 
of herself. : 

"She knew about drawing the char- 
acter-square straight as possible every day, 
by knowing good thoughts, feeling good 
feelings, keeping her body right and doing 
good actions. 

"She was an area girl." 


Area Base Ball 


We may play games too, to bring out 
the idea of character-building. 

When your children play base ball make 
the diamond as usual. Name first base 
Ability, name second base Reliability, name 
third base Endurance, and name home plate 
Action. 

When you score first base, write, Abil- 
ity or Abil.; second base, write Reliability 
or R.; third base, write Endurance ог F.; 
home run, write an area. 

The national game played with these 
terms has an excellent effect on the con- 
duct during an enthusiastic game. 


'The Story of the Grand Old Square 


Then there is the story of “The Grand 
Old Square." Relate it in this fashion: 

"Children, you have learned about the 
character-square and how to draw it true 
and even daily. Are you practicing to 
draw it better every day? 

"Let me show you how important it is 
that you should do so. 

"Very much depends upon the character- 
square each one of you draws daily for 
yourself. Every time you fail to draw a 
good daily character-square you are hinder- 
ing the good drawing of the grand old 
square. 

“The grand old square is very, very old. 
It has been trying to grow true and even 
ever since man came to earth. 

"At first its sides hardly resembled a 
square at all. For the first men did not 
know about the character-square as you do, 
and so while some of them without know- 
ing it practiced a few positives like courage, 
swiftness, etc., they could not practice on 
as many positives as you can because they 
had not yet been developed in the men of 
long ago. 

"But you are more favored living as 
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you do in this day when men know a long 
list of fifty-two or more success qualities 
to practice on as they need them in draw- 
ing out their character-squares. 

"Now that there are so many known 
positive qualities and so many children 
using them daily in drawing their daily 
character-squares, the sides of the grand 
old square have improved very much. 

"You are a very near relative of the 
grand old square. 

"You see you are a member of the 
human race. 

“АП the people № the world added to- 
gether make the huinan race. 

"Yourself square is your 
square. 

“The human race character-square is the 
grand old square. 

"So you see it is true that every time 
a boy or girl forgets to draw a good daily 
character-square he or she hinders the 
growth оф the human race square or the 
grand old square—the world square. 

“Right here I.wish you to learn by 
heart this New Thought Table for char- 
acter-building. This table is the ladder 
you must climb to have a strong personality 
and broad influence. 

"Sow a good suggestion, reap a good 
thought. 

"Sow a good thought, reap a good 
feeling. 

"Sow a good feeling, reap a good action. 

"Sow a good action, reap a good habit. 

"Sow a good habit, reap a good char- 
acter. 

"Sow a good character, reap a good per- 
sonality. 

"Sow a good personality, reap a good 
influence. 

“The steam radiator over there by the 
window is like our own character and per- 
sonality in some ways. Why? Because the 
round pipes in it suggest to us the good 
round positives that hold the heat from 
which our character grows into personality, 
and as the heat radiates from the pipes in 
the radiator, so personality radiates from 
character. It is the part of us which in- 
fluences "the people we meet.” 


The Game of Grand Old Square 


Now let us play the game of the grand 
old square. When we play it on the lawn 


character- 
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at Sheldonhurst we use bamboo fishing- 
poles to outline the square. 

But the court may be outlined with tape 
or lime as in tennis. 

I. Lay four short poles in the shape of 
a square. This is the character-square. 


Character Square 


II. Make holes or pockets in the corner 
of the square. 

III. Designate by cardboard letters or in 
son:e other way the corners as Ability, Re- 
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liability, Endurance and Action comers; 
respectively. 

IV. Make four yellow bean bags for 
Ability throws, make four white bean bags 
for Reliability throws, make four red bean 
bags for Endurance throws, make four 
green bean bags for Action throws. 
Make a number of these bags if you have 
the neighborhood children playing, too. 

V. One set of four may play or when the 
first set of four have formed the character- 
square, then four more may start while the 
first four are forming the next square. As 
these move up four more begin and as each 
four progresses to the next square higher, 
add others until all have a chance. 

There are six squares in all. 

The sum of these squares equal the 
grand old square. Here is the court com- 
pleted : 


The Grand Old Square 


Nation Square 


Square 


United States or Nation Square 


The Human Race Square ^ 


The Grand Old Square 


The World Square 


n Ability 
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Begin playing at А’ on the character- 
square. Throw a yellow bag into the 
pocket on the R corner. If it goes in you 
have four points to your credit. The first 
line of your character-square is straight. 

Draw all four lines straight and you have 
sixteen points on the first score. 

Now stand at A’ in the middle of this 
side on the home square. en the char- 
acter square is well drawn the influence 
is highest in the home square. Each of the 
sides in the home square count eight 
4х8 = 32. The player may get only two 
of these sides; if so he is only to have six- 
teen, etc. Repeat the same play on the 
Town square and as you play from square 
to square remember the increase of the 
score in each successive square is to bring 
to mind the fact that the influence of the 
character square is felt in all the promo- 
tions in life. 'The strong personality born 
of sterling character is positive influence in 
the home, the school, the town, the state, 
the nation, the world. 


Each side of the character 
counts 4. 

Each side of the home square counts 8. 

Each side of the school square counts 16. 

Each side of the town square counts 32. 

Each side of the state square counts 64. 


square 
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Each side of the nation square counts 
128. 

oo side of the world square counts 
256. 

Your success in life depends upon the 
evenness of the sides of your character- 
square. 

Be careful to draw it as nearly straight 
and even as possible daily. Then in the 
home or in school, as mayor of the city, as 
senator or governor of the state, as Presi- 
dent of the nation, as a leader of the men 
of the world, your influence will be always 
for the betterment of the race, the progress 
of mankind; you will help to make a truer, 
better world square. 

This is the highest and best work a 
man or woman can do. 

Try playing this game, mother-teacher. 

First tell a story of its meaning at story- 
telling time. 

Then play it with the children on the 
lawn. 

Keep your children’s minds dwelling on 
the. big things in life. ‘The positive devel- 
opment of self, the betterment of the race, 
is one of the grandest and highest. Teach 
them: 

“Dwell in thought upon the Grandest, 

And the Grandest you shall see; 


Fix your mind upon the Highest, 
And the Highest you shall be.” 


Why He Never Got Above a 
One-Horse Business 


He was not polite. 

He did not know how to advertise. 

He did not keep up with the times. 

He tried to do everything himself. 

He tried to save by hiring cheap help. 

He looked upon system as useless red 
tape. 

He strangled his progress by cheese-par- 
ing economy. 

He did not think it worth while to look 
after little things. 

He never learned that it is the liberal 
policy that wins in business building. 

His first successes made him over-confi- 
dent, and he got a “swelled head.” 
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He thought he could save the money 
his competitors spent for advertising. 

He was always running his business 
down. With him times were hard and 
money tight; business only just ‘‘so-so.” 

He was pessimistic, and all his employes 
caught the contagion, making the whole 
atmosphere of his establishment depressing. 

He did not think it worth while to com- 
pare his business with that of his more suc- 
cessful competitors, or to study their meth- 
ods. 

He did not buy with his customers’ needs 
in view, but bought the things which he 
liked best himself, or which he thought 
would bring the largest profits.—Success. 


Why Some Men Fail 


By J. E. BROWN 


HERE is a great army of men who 

have failed in business, as well as 

in life, and if I could tell each one 
exactly what was the cause of his failure 
and how to avoid it, my advice would be 
in great demand. I cannot tell why some 
people do not succeed. But if by removing 
some of the rubbish and debris of a few 
failures, you can see the stepping stones to 
success, I shall have accomplished some- 
thing. 

Every man when starting in business 
life, has a vision of his future. Some of 
these are as real and impressive as Jacob's 
vision of the memorable ladder, while 
others are as unreal and unpleasant as a 
nightmare. 

Some have gone into business without 
preparation and without counting the cost 
of beginning or the disaster of failure. 


No Panacea for Failure 


Yet every man when starting always has 
a "sure thing" in his mind. He believes 
it and has it all figured out that he will 
make a good living—a fortune—and a suc- 
cess. But, over three-fourths of these plans 
fail. 

There have been all kinds of insurance 
sold to cover almost all kinds of losses, but 
I have not heard of an insurance against 
failure. 

There has been a patent medicine made 
to cure every ill and a good many that are 
said to cure everything, but not yet has 
there been one to cure business failure. If 
some one will make such a compound, I 
have no doubt that the mayor would stock 
it in his drug store and the council, would 
buy the stock. 

But we cannot waste our time discussing 
hopeless failures. This is a business maga- 
zine that treats all causes with reason, 
energy and efficiency. 


Lack of Training 


The first cause of failure in some men, 
is the lack of proper training and ideas. 

There are few misfortunes greater than 
to have parents forced on you, who are 
failures. 
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Now, do not think that I am a pessimist 
and believe that a man inherits all the fail- 
ures and sins of his ancestry. Heredity 
may have besetting hindrances, but worse 
than that, is the training such parents give 
the boy—the example is not inspiring and 
the training faulty. | 


When the Mind Is Wasted 


Many a boy is let grow physically and 
allowed to waste mentally—permitted to 
let his mind, his energy, his ambition and 
his intentions go to weeds—no centralizing 
of his haphazard ideas, no concentrating 
of thought on any one line of development 
—a wild growth of gray matter without 
refining or directing. А mind like this 
may well be compared to a field of fine 
rich soil that has never been ploughed or 
sowed, but has lain for years neglected 
among cultivated surroundings and is 
seeded by the winds and birds that cross it. 
There is evidence that it will grow nearly 
all crops, but every specimen is a scrub. 


Let us weed and thin them out and select 
some one and cultivate and train it, and 
we get a crop worthy to be harvested ; but, 
it has cost time, labor and money to get 
rid of this wild, miscellaneous growth of 
scrub and the soil was impoverished to 
some extent in producing it. It was an 
expense until the day it produced a harvest. 


Just so with the boy who has been 
allowed to go to weeds and scrub. Не has 
grown up with business, culture and science 
all around him and all he possesses is what 
he picked up as he passed by them. He 
has acquired his knowledge by outward ap- 
plications of such a variety that when you 
look at him you are filled with wonder 
and he is filled with uncertainty as to what 
he is good for. The few good points he 
has are swimming in a sea of uncertainties. 
He is just about as useful to a business as 
consomme to a hungry man—both fill up. 


Give such a young fellow a chance and 
in most cases he will be a bungling failure. 
True, he may learn and finally succeed, 
but it will be over the ruins of his early 
failures. 
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Young men, if any of you have been thus 
neglected in both your boyhood and young 
manhood, my advice is to get out the grub 
hoe and dig out and kill off all your puny, 
sickly ideas, then use the pruning hook 
on the one vigorous scrub you have left, 
turn it out under the spotlight of the 
vigorous rays of business training, fertilize 
it with hard work, water it with proficiency 
and the world will benefit from the result. 


Harmful Associations 


Another source of failure is bad com- 
pany. This is not confined to young men. 

It is not necessary to say that morally 
bad company is dangerous and ruinous, 
for this has been proved and recognized 
by both good and bad men for ages. 

Many a competent and prosperous busi- 
ness man and his business have been ruined 
by bad company. 

А partner with a questionable reputa- 
tion gives color to your character and to 
your business. You may be upright in 
your business and your personal habits and 
your partnership with a man of bad char- 
acter is ап acknowledgment by you that 
his principles are as good as yours. Here 
begins in the public mind a suspicion that 
you are a "wolf in sheep's clothing" and 
confidence, the foundation of success, is lost 
and you are now headed straight for com- 
mercial disaster. 


Confidence and Character 


Confidence and, character are now rec- 
ognized as commercial assets and are so 
counted in making up statements for credit 
purposes. We read in Bradstreets or 
Dun's special confidential reports that a 
man or firm is or is not, of good char- 
acter, steady habits, attentive to business 
and enjoys a fair share of public confidence 
and his prospects are viewed with favor 
and it is believed that he would not abuse 
his credit. 

A man with plenty of money and a bad 
character can force himself into business 
and by doing so invite failure. 


The Allurement of Business 


There is an allurement about business 
and politics that seems to attract all classes 
of people without respect to fitness. 
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.А man, may be a success in one line and 
yet be a failure in another. Because a man 
is a success in installing heating plants is 
no sign that he is fitted to occupy a seat 
in the councils of civic affairs, any more 
than a successful prescription druggist is 
qualified to guide a ship of state. Do not 
misunderstand me. А man may be a suc- 
cess at two different things, but his train- 
ing in the one does not fit him foc the 
other. He must have qualifications for 
both before he will succeed in both. 

Did you ever notice that all-around 
clever fellow, who was a good dancer, 
could talk on every subject intelligently, 
could make himself useful any place, could 
sing, lead in prayer, wait on the table, 
draw a plan for a house, conduct a funeral, 
cut the children's hair, tell you who Joan 


. of Arc was, write essays on “How to Suc- 


ceed" or y people fail," could bor- 
row money from his friends? 

Yes, we have all seen him. 

He is like a hotel dinner to a farmer, 
like a bunch of roses to the young girl 
graduate, like being an honorary pall bearer 
to a dead city official, like an embroidered 
laundry bag from your best girl, like pre- 
senting a cross-eyed old maid with the book 
entitled “Ном to win a husband"—all 
pleasant to think about, but of no real 
value. The foundations of real value are 
not built on these things and the men who 
do things that make history are not from 
this "clever class.” 


Hiustrations from Grand Opera 

Did you ever go to a grand opera? 

See the beautiful scenery, the gaudy and 
marvellous stagings, the scores of beautiful 
girls who form the bewildering chorus, the 
mysterious spot lights with their color ef- 
fects, the great orchestra whose music hyp- 
notizes the performers and seems to sway 
their very bodies and souls? 

You sit there under the seducing spell 
and are happy and content, because you 
are soothed and entertained. Your body, 
your energies, your ambitions, your trou- 
bles, your anxieties, your very being is 
entranced. But, when the star—the prima 
donna—bursts forth and her whole being 
goes out in that song, that lays hold on 
your heart strings, then you are on fire 
with responsiveness, you follow her down 
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in the valley of despair and up to the 
heights of ambition. You reach out with 
every power in you, to follow her. The 
rest is mere cleverness. She is success. 

'The chorus got their training on the 
stage. The prima donna spent years in 
study and work and has caught the real 
spirit. 

Here, as elsewhere in life, centralized 
energy makes proficiency and proficiency 
makes success. 

In a thousand little offices furnished with 
a desk, a couple of chairs, a library of com- 
mercial reports and a filing cabinet of spe- 
cial reports, well indexed for immediate 
reference, sits a clear-headed, cold-eyed, un- 
emotional, analytical man studying suc- 
cess and failure. He is gathering informa- 
tion through an army of sleuths who are 
watching your habits, your comings and 
goings, your family, and reporting how you 
spend your time and money. From this 
varied information he is writing your his- 


tory. Не studies causes and foretells re- 
sults. He is advising, admonishing and 
encouraging. То those who are in tem- 


porary distress in a worthy effort, he gives 
a helping hand. To those, who are blind- 
ly going to destruction he hoists a signal of 
warning and those who are floundering 
in commercial darkness he tries to lead 
into the light. 


Why They Fail 


Ask him why people fail, and he will 
tell you that a few fail because they lack 
money—a few more fail because they have 
selected a business not suited to their 
natural ability—a few fail because they 
are trying to take advantage of everybody, 
not knowing that the world is more than 
a match for their dwarfed minds. 

А few fail from sheer incompetency, for 
which there is no remedy. 

But, after all the other causes have been 
named, the great majority fail because they 
will not put their whole being into their 
life’s work and they fail Of all the 
reasons for failure, all can be excused with 
reasonable propriety, but when one fails 
on his own personal account, when he 
could have succeeded, there is no excuse 
that will fit the case. 

When a mdn will not make the effort 
to succeed he deserves to fail. 
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I should like to dwell on this one cause 
long enough and be able to say something 
that would spur every man up to put forth 
every energy in him in the direction he has 
chosen. 

If you have decided on a line of work, 
try to learn it, try to master it, for your 
own benefit, and give something to the 
world worth while. 

Right here let me pause and impress on 
your minds that there are two ways to 
make a success—first, by doing something 


good, that only a few, or no other at all, 


can do. This brings the rarest kind of suc- 
cess and is the hardest to attain. 

Second, do anything better than others 
do it. This is an easier and more frequent 
success and is due entirely to the degree 
of your effort and proficiency. This kind 
of success is comparative and competitive. 
It is open to all of us—it is up to you. 


Keep Skeleton In Background 


But, letus get back to our subject of 
failures. So many things enter into one's 
life that may change it from success to fail- 
ure or from failure to success. 

You may have all the elements of suc- 
cess and have private home relations that 
prevent your being at your best. You are 
worried and cannot give a clear mind to 
your business. Your home life is antago- 
nistic to your public life. 

Young men and women should exercise 
care in selecting life companions, for sure- 
ly they will help or hinder. 

If there is a skeleton hidden away, better 
select the quieter walks of life, instead of 
the more public ones, where it is likely to 
be exposed and do you harm. 

How a bad reputation smells! How a 
good reputation sends its refining and 
sweetening fragrance everywhere. The 
smell of the one repulses and the aroma of 
the other entices you. One spells failure 
and the other pronounces success. 

Young men, in laying your plans and 
fitting yourselves for your life’s work. do 
not forget that pure manhood is an endur- 
ing asset and that when you have succeeded 
the one most brilliant jewel in your crown 
will be good character. : 

Why Are there Failures? 

Why do some people fail? Why? Why? 

Why? It means so much to the one who 
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fails. It saps his happiness, hurts his ambi- 
tion, wounds his pride, his friends doubt 
him and often forsake him. The road to 
success now looks steeper and lonelier. 

Was it the wrong kind оѓ. business? 
No, because men whom I know to be his 
inferiors did.succeed at it. 

Was it because he did not have capital 
enough? No, for I know a man who 
started with almost nothing and is now 
rich. 

Well, maybe it was because he was not 
well educated. I hardly think so, because 
he graduated ať our high school and then 
took the classical course in our best uni- 
versity. He belonged to one of the most 
liberal fraternities and was president of the 
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Y. M. C. A. and managed the ball teams 
and often attended the receptions at the 
Young Ladies’ seminary. He had good 
grades in every branch taught in the uni- 
versity. He made speeches on all subjects 
of public interest. No, it could not have 
been his education. 

It doesn’t seem to make any difference 
how much a man knows, for there was his 
competitor who had very little education. 
and the only thing he seemed to know any- 
thing about was his business, and on this 
one thing he seemed to know more than 
any one else. 

The trouble was, and always is, because 
the man who fails is not willing to pay 
the price of success. 


Make Use of What You Have 


By FRANK WOOD 


UCCESS is the result of getting what 
you want.” 

The way to get what you want is 

by making the best use of what you have. 

Simple, isn't it? 

Are you making the best use of your 
time or are you spending a part of it in 
dawdling around or pondering over the 
past or building air castles for the future? 

If so, quit it. 

Map out a schedule of work and play, 
recreation, planning and rest, and stick to 
your schedule until you are putting in your 
time just like a millionaire. You will then 
be well on your way towards being one. 

Are you making the best use of your 
energies or are you spending your time on 
trifling things? 

Quit it. 

Do things that are worth while and 
do them in a way that is worth while. 
People will soon be realizing that you 
are worth while. 

Are you making the best use of the 
goods that you have to sell or is your store 
filled with a lot of worthless junk that 
is of no value to anybody and that you 
wouldn't buy yourself for 50c on the 
dollar? 

If so, get rid of it. 

If it is worth anything, sell it for what 
it is worth. If you can't sell it, give it 
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away. 
it away. | 

Fill your shelves with good goods that 
the people want and need and don't forget 
to tell them about it when you do. 

Have you information in your office that 
you don't use? 

Make use of it. 
benefit of it. 

If you are a professional man, tell peo- 
ple how to take care of themselves. You 
won't lose any clients by such practice. 

Have you room in your store or in your 
office, in your shop or on your farm that 
you don't use? 

Get rid of it. 

Clean up. 

Get rid of the junk piles. 

The world will never be so big that 
space in it won't be valuable.’ 

Make every foot of space count for some 
useful purpose. 

Have you talents and abilities that you 
are not using? 

Put them into action. Make them bring 
you in something, either in money or 
knowledge or happiness. 

Put things into action and watch them 
grow. 

Simple, isn't it? 

By making the best use of what you 
have, you may get what you want. 

And “Getting what you want is success.” 


If it isn't worth anything, throw 


Let the people have the 


Efficiency in Sales Management 


By GEORGE H. EBERHARD 


A Paper Read Before the San Francisco Division of the National 
Sales Managers' Association. May 3, 1911 


HE lack of standards—plans—and 
. then real careful and useful field 
work is apparent in the majority of 

sales departments today. 

I do not mean by this that the sales de- 
partments are weaker and less efficient than 
the other departments of business handling 
the advertising, accounting, shipping, ware- 
housing or credits, for the great majority 
of such departments have a low average of 
efficiency as it is now interpreted. 

'This organization of sales managers is 
directly interested in the sales department's 
work, and particularly the duties of the 
sales manager, so I will confine my remarks 
to that department's work for a time at 
least. i 

I am compelled to say a few words on 
the subject of “Efficiency”—the word that 
is now on every business man's tongue. 


The Supremacy of the Thinker 


Hardly three years ago and the word effi- 
ciency meant little or nothing to the busi- 
ness man. Today, it is used by everyone, 
because men like Harrington Emerson, At- 
torney Brandeis, Gantt, Going and Taylor, 
have demonstrated its value when rightly 
used, and have shown us what its real in- 
terpretation means. АП this is well set 
forth by my friend, St. Elmo Lewis, who 
says in his “The New Gospel of Effi- 
ciency” : 

“The American executive is not a 
thinker; he is a doer.’ This has been the 
boast of our commercial Solons for a hun- 
dred years. There was never a more im- 
potent and silly boast in the world. Every 
executive and the head of a department 
ought to be able to do anything better than 
a subordinate—in the sense that he should 
know how to get it done. If he doesn't 
he is the victim of the subordinate. To 
obtain greater efficiency both the executive 
and the head of the department must think 
out a careful analysis of the actual methods 
and results of each subordinate. Inefficiency 
on the part of workers is the inevitable 
result of lack of thinking on the part of 
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the executive and the head of the depart- 
ment." 

I interpret efficiency to mean the basis 
of "common sense" applied to business— 
finding by study and analysis the "right 
way" of doing each act or thing in busi- 
ness, and then doing or having it done the 
quickest and easiest way. 

Efficiency standards will move the em- 
ploye higher in the scale and level the mere 
employer to a point where he will get what 
he is really worth. Efficiency standards 
eliminate waste on the top as well as at 
the bottom of the business structure. 

Of course, the fundamental error that 
we find when looking at the organizations 
whose sales departments do not show a very 


.high standard of efficiency is that the pro- 


prietors or chief executives do not allow 
the manager of the sales department to 
have time enough for much thinking, an- 
alyzing or planning. The sales manager 
is usually expected to assume many duties 
that could be handled by a competent as- 
sistant, or duties that should be attended to 
by the man higher up, or by the manager 
of some other department. 

A sales director in charge of both the 
sales and advertising departments in large 
organizations will overcome this weakness 
in the present work of many sales man- 
agers. 

'The tendency of the heads of firms to 
pass to the sales manager work not directly 
connected with his problem of making each 
salesman a growing, efficient, result-pro- 
ducing unit in the sales force, would be 
done away with, if a sales director could 
be employed, for he would be the office 
representative of the sales and advertising 
departments, allowing the manager of each 
department time to analyze, think, plan, 
and go into the field. 


Co-operation the Keynote 


To get the “limit” out of each salesman 
in a sales force calls for sincere co-opera- 
tion with each salesman on the part of the 
sales manager, a proper distribution of ter- 
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ritory, the right handling of his orders, 
reports and correspondence, the prompt 


posting on prices, credits, complaints, mail 


orders and other matters that transpire in 
his territory. | 

I am of the opinion that the sales man- 
ager is the deciding factor in the high or 
low efficiency of each unit in a sales force. 
In other words, the salesmen cannot get 
away from his directing influence. Sales- 
men will become more efficient or their 
efficiency will decline in proportion to the 
strength or weakness of the sales managers' 
personality and ability. 

It is necessary to school and teach each 
salesman to insure efficiency, and this can 
only be done by a sales manager, who is 
capable and willing to instruct. 

Every new salesman should be provided 
with a history of the house, the policy and 
aspiration of the owners, also a sales 
manual giving the best sales talks, ways 
and methods, and a set of helpful house 
rules. 


The Necessity of Field Work 


The majority of sales managers neglect 
the field work. This in my opinion is 
wrong. Every sales manager is reducing 
his standard of efficiency—his value as a 
barometer—as an understanding guide and 
leader of his salesmen when he discontinues 
going into the field and analyzing the work 
of "selling the goods”—getting next to the 
real problem of the trade, and above all, 
the dealer's experiences with the consumer. 

'The sales manager that sits at his desk 
except for a few short trips probably social, 
listening to his salesmen's views and the 
opinions of the friendly trade who visit 
headquarters, gradually gets the wrong 
perspective. 

'The salesman seldom can see competi- 
tion and trade conditions and analyze them 
in a way that takes into consideration both 
the house's, his customers’ and his own in- 
terests. If a salesman is worthy of the name 
he is not able to do this. His interest will 
predominate. 

To get at the “heart” of conditions in 
the field, one must go and see the field. А 
doctor might prescribe effectively for a 
patient by mail, or on the report of a 
relative, but a visit, and personal observa- 
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tion and experience with the patient is the 
surest and safest way. 

'The amount of business that can be 
reasonably expected from each salesman— 
each town, city or county for that matter— 
the helpful instructions, ways and means 
of securing this business does not receive 
the undivided thought and careful attention 
it should in most organizations. When we 
come to consider the value of a plan—by 
that, I mean a plan that includes all the 
factors—we find a still greater weakness. 

Very few concerns study the economic 
utility value of their product, its probable 
demand, the reasonable expectation, and 
then apportion it intelligently with refer- 
ence to logical area and population. 

Very few concerns or sales managers 
have studied how to get the best average 
result from each salesman and still permit 
him to do constructive and intensive devel- 
opment work to forestall competition and 
prepare for future planned expansion, or 
can explain their conclusions so that they 
can not be shot to pieces by one who is 
analytical. 


Planning Ahead for Success 


'The majority of business men are poorly 
informed on subjects more vital to their 
interest and profit, than you may credit. 
It is just "profit" with them, while the 
truth is that business is the real activity of 
all mankind. Even doctors, lawyers and 
preachere could not exist without it, and 
when efficient standards prevail, we shall 
not need many of them. 

To foster discussion, do you know of a 
concern that has a definite plan to build 
to year by year for at least two years ahead? 

Would not a skeleton diagram of policy, 
purpose and reasonable expectancy to build 
to, be a great help to a sales manager? 

'This is readily obtained if the data is 
collected intelligently and compiled by one 
experienced enough to understand its value. 

We will take one illustration, а whole- 
sale grocery: Suppose their plan was built 
up, showing the towns, the responsible 
grocers in each, their present estimated or 
known business on certain lines which it 
was desirable to sell, the business obtained 
by their salesmen from each grocer, the 
possible dollar volume of trade that „they 
could aspire to for this year and the next 
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year on each line of goods from each grocer. 
'This could be added to, but the above will 
serve. Would such a record be of service 
in handling a salesman who visited these 
towns? 

The present plan of keeping records ends 
with a history of the past. How much to 
work for, figured on a sane, reasonable 
basis is missing. 

While each year sees chinge and possibly 
progress, very few big concerns are built 
as a result of planning. It's only after the 
work succeeds that much bragging is done 
about the foresight or plan that was 
utilized. | 

Usually a “hope” and “persistent desire,” 
plus "working like grim death," with the 
necessary development decided when forced 
upon the concern by circumstances, is what 
builds the business. 

The full understanding of the value of 
planning the selling campaign of a product, 
having the trade properly estimated, and 
the goods and prices balanced, is lacking 
in most institutions who feel they are doing 
"very fine.” How surprised they are every 
now and then to discover a better way to 
distribute, a new sales possibility, or as is 
more often the case, they are wrong in 
trying to work as they are doing. 


The Need of Setting a Standard 


To deliberately study a field, look into 
all phases of the situation and the mer- 
chandise, then to plan, carefully estimating 
possible and reasonable achievement cover- 
ing a few years, devising a sane method, 
and building constructively in each terri- 
tory toward a definite goal will become 
more general when the advantages are 
understood, 

It is necessary to have reasonable stand- 


ards set up for comparison of each unit's 


work and the organization as a whole. The 
natural tendency toward intensive develop- 
ment is making rapid strides towards «the 
day when enterprises will by means of pur- 
chase and consolidation control the source 
of raw material, the means of manufacture 
and the wholesale and retail system for 
distribution to the consumer. 

I predict, in the next ten to twenty years, 
greater changes in the conduct of business 
both as to organization, methods and the 
distribution of profits than has taken place 
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in the past fifty years, The employes will 
increase in proportion, and the number of 
independent and distinct organizations will 
be few compared to this day. The present 
wasteful methods must go. Unnecessary 
duplication and the wasteful multiplication 
of profit and costs must make room for the 
most direct and simple way. 

'The commercial world requires this for 
many reasons, the most pertinent being 
that the concern that does plan ahead will 
easily succeed in distancing the concern 
that does not. It means increased efficiency 
and business for the winner, and an active 
appreciation of the same to the loser, and 
a general speeding up for both. 

In the end it will be but a final chapter 
in Eugene Sue's great history of the “Рго- 
letariat Across the- Ages." The present un- 
just, unreasonable and inefficient distribu- 
tion of work and return will be corrected 
in spite of all subtle misuse of, and wilful 
opposition to efficiency principles. Yes, 
greater progress than through any political 
or religious creed is what "efficiency," 
rightly interpreted, means for the worker, 
and his name is man. 


A Salesman 


When the train pulls in and you grab your grip, 
And the hackman’s there with his frayed-out 
whip, 
And you call on your man and try to be gay, 
And all you get is, “Nothing doing today": 
Then you're a peddler, 
By gad, you're a peddler! 


When you get into town and call on your man, 


. “Can't you see any Bill?" “Why sure, I сап," 


You size up his stock—make a rough count, 
And `“ВШ” presently says, "Send the usual 
amount," 
Then you're an order taker, 
By gad, you're an order taker! 


When you travel along and everything's fine, 
And you don’t get up till half past nine; 
When you see each concern and talk conditions 
And write it all home with, many additions, 
Then you're a traveling man, 
By gad, you're a traveling man! 


When you call on your trade and they talk 
"hard times," 
“Lower prices" and “decided declines,” 
But you talk and you smile—make the world 
look bright, 
And send in your orders every blessed night, 
Then you're a salesman, 
By gad, you’re a salesman! 


If I Were Advertising Jam 


By JEROME P. FLEISHMAN 


ЕВЕ is one of the reasons why "ad- | 


vertising doesn't pay." It is an ad- 

vertisement from a New York 
evening newspaper. I have substituted the 
name "Blank" for the name of the adver- 
‘ tiser. Otherwise the ad. is exactly as it 
appeared. Hard to believe, yes—but 
strange things do happen even in these 
days when advertising is becoming less and 
less of a hit-and-miss affair and more and 

more of a science. Here is the ad: 
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! WHENCE CAME THAT JAM? 


| When the humming-bird probes 
the immaculate well of the white- 
lipped morning glory and the bees 
gather round the savory sage, and the 
oat-straw, fragrant as clover, is built 
into the nest of the robin, in that 
glad hour the spirit of old earth flows 
into the ripening berry and the pink 
girls of the countryside have dreams 
of pillaging the dew-kissed garden. 

The first peep of early morn sees 
the heaping baskets ready for market 
and the donkey carts wheel their 
precious freight over the rutted roads 
to the station. 

This is half the story of half the 
| sweetness and half the charm poured 
into every jar of Blank’s Jam. The 
cookery is done in open kettles, clean 
as the drifting snows, and sugar, 
pure, is the only artifice employed. 

Poesy perhaps, but factful poesy, 
and the jam is worthy of the theme. 
No need for preservative or artificial 
color. Purity and poesy scorn such 
aids. Try the jam and see. It is 
the happiest song of the Blank family, 
and Blank & Co. are proud that it 
is theirs. 


Let's look at this ad. through mutual 
eyes. Let's try to get at its practical “pull- 
ing power"—its likelihood to sell jam. 
Who buys jam? The housewife. We're 
agreed on that, then. What does she want 
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to know about the jam she buys? Do her 
mental processes lead her into a study of 
the “immaculate well of the white-lipped 
morning glory”? Does she think about 
“donkey carts” and “rutted roads”? Would 
she know “‘oat-straw” if she saw it? "Pil- 
laging the dew-kissed garden” might mean 
chasing the squirrels out of the cabbage 
so far as the woman who buys jam at the 
corner grocery is concerned. 

Mrs. Housewife wants to know that the 
jam she buys is pure. We are also agreed 
on that. But will she wade through a sea 
of “poesy” to find it out? I don’t think so. 
“Well,” you are saying, “if you wouldn’t 
write a jam ad. that way, how would you 
write it?" I'd forget all about “poesy” and 
“pink girls" and “peeps of early morn”— 
that’s what I'd do. Га print a mighty at- 
tractive picture of a bottle of that jam, 
showing clearly the label and the name, so 
that when Mrs. Housewife, responding to 
the ad., went to the grocer to try a bottle 
of it, she'd recognize it instantly on the 
grocer's shelf and say “That’s what I want 
—Blank's jam." And I'd try to make her 
respond to the ad. by telling her, not about 
humming-birds and savory sage and .the 
spirit of old earth, but all about that jam. 


I'd tell her where the jam is made—the 
sanitary methods used in its manufacture 
— where the berries that go into it come 
from—something about their quality—the 
clean, careful way in which it is bottled— 
and the price at which various sized jars or 
bottles are sold. 1 leave it to you: which 
of the two ads. would be the more likely 
to produce results? 


'To my way of thinking, advertising isn't 
роезу. It is common sense. Would the 
average man or woman, after reading the 
first ad., bother about asking ''Whence 
Came That Jam?" No Clarence; he or she 
is more than likely to reach for a nice fat 
club and ask: “Whence Came That Ad?” 


Have a capacity to dispose of—make 
way with the little details—you will then 
be able to carry the big things and carry 
them well.—Orville Allen. 
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` once in a while. 
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Hardcastle's Emotions 


О YOU know,” sighed Hardcastle, as 

we walked up the Fifth Strect hill in 
the starlight, “I wish I could feel generous 
and altruistic, the way you fellows do? I am 
beginning to think that you get a lot more 
out of life, even if you do not get so much 
money—although I'm bound to say you 
are all doing well enough financially." 


Loud chorus of silence from us. 


If we had opened our mouths at all, we 
should have cheered. 


And this was no time for cheers. As well 


-cheer when а man addresses the ball on a 


ticklish putt. But I still have tender mem- 
ories of the impressionistic ultramarine dec- 
orative dado that grew on my arm where 
Fussberg squeezed it. 


Hardcastle didn't seem to notice our ver- 
bal unresponsiveness. Perhaps because our 
silence was so sympathetic. There are many 
kinds of silence, you see. You notice I 
throw in a chatty little remark like that, 
Of course it interferes 
with the movement of the story, but then 
it shows how perfectly at home I feel doing 
this sort of thing. Besides, Wiggins abhors 
it, and I like to tease Wiggins. 

Well, as I was saying, Hardcastle paid 
no attention to our silent concerto. He 
drank in two big lungs full of air, threw 
back his head and gazed at the stars, walk- 
ing slowly, with hands clasped behind him. 
Then he sighed again. His head drooped. 
And when he spoke, it was in a dull mono- 
tone. 

"But what's the use? It's always the 
same old story. The habits of a lifetime 
are too firmly cemented in to be pried out 
with a violin-bow." 
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Again he breathed deep, walking in 
silence—we contributing the hereinbefore 
mentioned silence. 


He Knows Better, But, — 
We journeyed thus from Ash street to 


Cedar. Hardcastle was evidently experi- 
encing some emotions. At last he spoke 
again. 


“Ап orchestra concert like that one to- 
night always stirs me up. Music seems to 
have a powerful influence over me. After 
an hour or two of it, I always feel that I 
want to quit this money-grubbing and 
snarling over financial bones with a pack 
of other hungry dogs. I want to do some- 
thing fine and noble—nothing spectacular 
or public, but some real good—something 
for which I should get neither reward, ap- 
plause, nor gratitude. I have even made 
up my mind that I would. But the next 
morning I have always found myself down 
there in the pit, sordid as ever—or even 
more so. Then opportunities come along 
to put some of my high ideals of the music- 
drenched night before into practice. But 
I only set my hard jaw tighter and wonder 
how I could have been so soft-headed. And 
yet I know, all the time, that I am buying 
misery. How can a man be such a fool?” 

He seemed to be asking the stars about 
it, so we let the stars answer him. 

We were all quiet for a long time after 
that. I suppose it took quite a while for 
the answer to get back from the stars. But 
when we got to Olive Street, Hardcastle 
turned and looked out across the Bay. 

We turned with him. 

We all breathed deep this time. And we 
hadn't walked very fast up the hill either. 

The spell of beauty and glory was upon 
us. 
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- At our feet and on the hills about us 
slept the city, wrapped in the velvet 
shadows of her trees, with here and there 
a gleaming jewel of light. And, now and 
then, she murmured a little in her sleep. 

Westward and southward the bay, placid 
behind her sentinels, lay dreaming of the 
romance of Spanish galleons, the tragedies 
of ships that never returned, and the flut- 
tering pride of naval displays. And there 
stood the sentinels—gay Coronado, rollick- 
ing in lights and music; gray North Island, 
squat and patient, without even a brass but- 
ton of light to bedizen his somberness ; and 
grim Loma, the outpost, black and forbid- 
ding. 

Beyond, the ocean stretched away to 
meet the sky, huge, unresting yet com- 
pelling in its calm mystery. 

Black against the southern sky rose 
'Table Mountain, the immensity, the majes- 
ty, and the mystery of the land giving back 
the challenge of the sea. 


Over all hung the soft, thick blackness 
of the heavens, spangled with gold and sil- 
ver, and strewn with diamond dust. 


He Gives Up Hope 


. By and by Hardcastle spoke again. And 
this time, there was a vibrant note in his 
big voice. | 

"And here is another influence that al- 
ways gets me where I wish I could live, 
boys. When I drink in the beauty of this 
scerie, it always intoxicates те. How many 
nights I've stood here and resolved ‘to be 
more human—-less of a money-making ma- 
chine. But ‘the morning after!’ Tonight, 
with the echoes of that music in what I 
suppose is my soul, and this wonderland of 
beauty and mystery spread before me, I 
know that I have emotions. But tomorrow 
morning, when the scramble begins again, 
I shall be all steel and ice—hating myself 
for it, perhaps, but keeping it up just the 
same.” 

The government launch swung away 
trom a wharf on the water front, carrying 
a party of merry making soldier boys 
across to the fort—a tiny black speck, 
drawing the huge V of her wake on the 
surface of the Bay. As she went she picked 
up speed, and soon was rounding the dark 
shores of North Island. 
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"So I guess the case is hopeless," Hard- 
castle went on. "Fate seems to have de- 
creed that I shall be selfish and miserable 
to the end. Come on boys, let's go home." 

* Just a minute," pleaded Socratic, taking 
his arm. “Tell me, Hardcastle—why 
didn't the government boat start for the 
fort as soon as the boys came down to the 
wharf?” 

Hardcastle looked at his questioner sus- 
piciously. But the philosopher’s face was 
a picture of childlike inquiry. 

“Why, Bob always waits until the boys 
come down from town before getting up 
steam. He never can tell just when they 
will be there.” 

“And when does he open the throttle?” 

"Why, when he gets her hot, of course.” 

“Oh yes, to be sure," murmured Socratic, 
apologetically. “Зиррозе he got the steam- 
gauge up to two hundred pounds tonight, 
then went off and left it. Would it do 
him any good to open the throttle tomor- 
row morning ?" 

“Т get you, Socratic, I get you. But even 
if I were to do something noble tonight, 
when the steam is up in my emotional 
boiler, how would that affect me tomor- 
row morning, when the fires have burned 
out?” 


He Fears a Cold Boiler 


"What was the reason the launch picked 
up speed as she pulled out into the Bay. 
Hardcastle ?" 

"Why the exhaust steam was blowing 
through her smoke-stack, and that made the 
fire burn hotter. I see the point. You 
think that getting action оп my emotions 
would make them stronger. But, even 
then, there would be the morning after, 
when the boiler would be cold again." 

"Do you remember when Bob was a 
rookie and first began running the engine 
on the government launch?” 

“Ves,” 

"Remember how he used to act when he 
got the bell signals from the captain?” 

“Yes, he either had to stop and read his 
instructions to see what the signal meant, or 
he did the wrong thing.” 

“Now, how is it?” 

"Ive seen him obey the bell without 
even taking his eye off the sporting page of 
the Union." 
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"Well, the sound of that bell is an im- 
pulse, isn't it?" 

“I get you again, Socratic. If I were 
to practice responding to the impulses of 
Tannhauser and the Bay by starlight, the 
action would soon become habitual.” 


“On the other hand, Hardcastle, did 


you ever use an alarm clock?” 


“Had one bang my sleepy ears every 
morning until after I was forty.” 


"And when you rolled over and went to 
sleep again after that bang, what hap- 
pened?” .— 

“I soon got so I never heard the clock 
go off at all. I see, I see. I have been 
aroused by the alarm clock of my emotions 
só often, and then rolled over and gone to 
sleep again, that it's no wonder I don't 
get up. The habit can be formed either 
way. And I've formed the habit of never 
responding to my higher impulses. But 
how am I to break that bad habit?" 


He Can Arouse Emotion by Action 


"You were feeling cross and unhappy 
when Bronson came in to see you today, 
weren't you?" 


“About as grouchy as I ever felt in my 
life." 

“Апа yet you made yourself act as cheer- 
ful and hopeful as if you had never known 
а care, didn't you?” 

"Sure! I couldn't afford to let Bronson 
see that the president of the company he 
was going to invest fifty thousand with was 
in the dumps." 


“And how did you feel after Bronson 
had gone?" 


"Well, ГИ have to admit that I was 
about as happy as I ever get. Great Scott! 
Do you mean to tell me that you can get 
a feeling by acting as if you had it? But 
I guess you're right. I begin to see the 
way out. I’m in earnest about this thing, 
boys. And now is the time to begin. So 
ГИ bid you all good night. I'm going 
back to the office and write some letters, 
sign some checks, and raise a few salaries 
before I go to bed. Good night." 


And he was off down the hill with a 
spring in his step I had never seen before. 
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Persuading the Procrastinators 


USINESS,” groaned young Jack 
Spenceway, with unnecessary empha- 
sis, "is decomposed.” 


"In salesmanship,” uttered Wiggins, 
“one should never blame business, but him- 
self." 


“Surest thing you know,” agreed Jack. 
“And it's a great little old consoler, too. 
Makes a man so well satisfied and com- 
fortable in his own company to realize that 
he has a solid ivory ball so tightly screwed 
to the top of his spine that he can't trade 
it off for one that has works inside of it." 


_ “Cut it out, kid," snapped Fussberg, 
putting down the concave lens through 
which he had been sizing up a wash draw- 
ing. "You're not going to revive your ` 
moribund business by  slandering that 
precious lima of yours. Better get it busy 
finding out why, instead." 


"Your advice is so startlingly original 
and unconventional, Fussberg," snipped the 
youth, "that I hesitate. And yet it is 
strange that I should never have thought 
of trying to find out the pathological 
identity of the malady that has caused the 
demise of my late lamented and aforesaid 
business. Since it was the sole support of 
my material existence, and the provider of 
means for my innocent pleasures and cul- 
tural ideals, you doubtless think it un- 
natural that I should have been so remiss 
in investigating so simple and easy a prob- 
lem concerning it. But I'll tell you why. 
It was so simple and easy that I could not 
condescend to it.” 


"I freely own up to the bromide," 
grinned Fussberg, "but I want you to 
understand that I am the sole patentee of 
the use of sarcasm in this office. It's a bac 
fault, Spenceway, and has no redeeming 
quailties. Its humor, if it has any, is cor- 
rosive, not soothing or constructive. I know 
what I am talking about because I have 
used it for years. And it has never done 
anyone any good or made me any friends." 


"Well, why don't you quit it then, and 
cease corrupting tender youths like the 
present sad and humiliated speaker?" . 


“Because I render a double service to 
my kind—I am both preacher and horrible 
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example. But, really, what is the matter 
with your business, .kid ?" 


Holding the Autopsy 


"Oh, there is nothing the matter with 
the business, as Wiggins has so cleverly and 
tactfully pointed out. The matter is with 
me. And I am perfectly irreproachable 
with the trifling exception that, under my 
fostering care, the business has slowly pined 
away and died, with a sweet, sad smile on 
its wan face." | 

“Do you mean to tell me that, after the 
great record you made last spring, you have 
allowed your sales to dwindle down to the 
dead line?" 

"Yes, dear friend. You, yourself being 
witness, I have sat here idly, with placid 
phiz, folded hands, monumental feet, and 
permitted that very tragedy." 

"You can go to torrid California Baja 
along with your perdition-bent business un- 
less you throw out the clutch on that sar- 
casm," stormed Fussberg. "Can't you see 
that I am trying to help you?" 

*Excuse me, Fuss, old man. I'm sorry. 
But the truth is that I have sizzled my 
brains and driven my feet on this proposi- 
tion until what little decency I ever had 
has evaporated like a cloud of smoke in a 
gale. You know that I am out on the 
street as soon as the milk man and the 
paper carriers are out of the way. And 
you know that I never show up at the 
office, here, until long after all the rest 
of you have ceased your daily struggle." 

“Yes, I know that, Jack. Are you sure 
that you are seeing the right people now ?" 

"Every one of them has sent in an in- 
quiry in response to my advertising." 

"And do you talk to them just as you 
did of old—same selling points, same ap- 
peals—same enthusiasm ?" 

"Yes, only I think my selling talk is 
better now. I have done a lot of work on 
it. Honest, I don't see how any man can 
possibly get away." 

"None of your former customers are 
knocking, are they ?" 

“As far as I know, they are all boosting." 

"You have just as much faith in your 
proposition as ever, have you?" 

“More than ever—except in my ability 
to sell it just now. And, to be real honest 
about it, I'll own up that I think I have 
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a lot of ability to sell it right now, if only 
I could find the little flaw in my work." 
"Well, I wish I could diagnose your 
case, kid; but I'll have to give it up. I 
can't see any reason in the world why you 
shouldn't sell more than you ever did." 


Passing the Pivotal Point of Persistence 


"Doesn't it beat Vesuvius? "That's just 
the conclusion I have reached, myself. But 
there must be some reason, because, like 
the man who was in jail when his lawyer 
told him that they couldn't put him in 
jail for what he had done, my business ist 
gestorben.” 

“What are you going to do about it? 
You can’t wear out shoe-leather and brain 
tissue forever for nothing.” 

“You sadly strain my resolve not to bë 
sarcastic again, Fuss. Your last remark is 
obvious, but not edifying. But I'll answer 
it, just the same. I don’t know yet what 
I am going to do. Hope dies mighty hard . 
with me, and there is nothing I hate worse 
than a quitter." 

"Isn't it that very quality, mighty good 
in its place, that is responsible for the al- 
leged decease of your trade?" was the way 
Socratic came out of his philosophical ab- 
straction of mood. 

*"That closely resembles a gleam of hope. 
But I don't quite get your meaning," 
flushed Spenceway. 

"What is that protuberance over your 
heart, Jack?” 

"Why that's my bundle of leads—slips 
of paper with the dope оп my numerous 
and permanent prospects," 

“Мау I see it?" 

“Certainly.” 

And the lad handed over a worn-looking 

sheaf of papers, rubber-banded together. 


Some Hackneyed Excuses 


Socratic ran through them rapidly, as if 
he were looking for a particular one. Then 
he pulled out a slip. 

“Here is your record of a lead from 
James Pfeifer, of Lemon Grove. What 
are all these dates entered below?” 

“Why, they show when I called on „him, 
and why he didn’t sign up each time.” 

“Ever count 'em?" 

“Know the number all by heart—twelve 
times.” 
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"Yes, that’s correct. Now, right after 


the first date, which was over a year ago, · 


you have this notation, ‘Wife sick.’ What 
does that mean? That he didn’t need to 
make money because his wife was sick ?” 

"Why no, of course not. It means that 
he couldn’t afford to buy because his wife 
was sick and he had to pay doctor bills and 
other expenses.” 

“But doesn’t your proposition help a 
man make and save money? And isn’t a 
time of extra expense just the time when 
a man ought to have a thing of that kind?” 

"[ guess you're right. And Pfeifer 
really wants to buy. You see he told me 
to come back in two weeks and he would 
take it.” 

“And you went back?” 

“Doesn’t the date show it?” 

“Oh, to be sure. And here you have 
the notation, ‘Buying a piano.’ Did you 
‘really stand for that excuse?” 

“Well, he was so plausible about it, and 
he assured me so earnestly that he would 
be ready for me in a month, that I took his 
word for it." 

“And in all, you have spent six full days 
of time and twelve dollars in your perspira- 
tion-tinted money to go out there and listen 
to the specious folly of an unfortunate pro- 
crastinator ?" 

“Guess that's the blood-curdling truth 
about it." 

“And do all the rest of these worth-their- 


weight-in-gold leads bear similar witness . 


to the fact that you can't quit?" 

“Т am chilled with apprehension that 
they do?" 

“And yet you wonder why your business 
died ?" 

"Not any more, Socratic. The riddle of 
old Mr. Sphinx is solved. The Gordian 
knot has been neatly severed. The next 
thing is to remedy the trouble." 


What to Do With Procrastinators 


"How would dumping these leads into 
the Bay look to you as a heart stimulant?" 

Spenceway actually turned pale for a 
minute. Then he recovered his poise. 

“All right, sir. But first let me give 
each of these fellows another chance. There 
are a lot of them that need my service and 
ought to have it. And they really want it, 
too. But I see now that they have been 
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allowed to get into a bad habit of putting 
me off. ГИ go and see them all once more, 
and try my very best to pull them over the 
line.' 

“Hasn’t that laudable intention been 
yours every time you called?” 

"Why yes, I suppose it has. But ГИ 
go after them harder now, realizing that 
it is for the last time." 

"But they know that they can put you 
off, don't they ?" 

“Т suppose they do." 

“Then why not reverse conditions a 
little, so that they will realize that some- 
thing has happened ?" 

“How do you mean?" 

"Where is the best place to canvas a 
man on your proposition?” 

“Why, right here in this office of course, 
where I have everything my own way, and 
can be free from interruption." 

“Well, why don't you?” 

“But do you suppose they would come?” 

* Don't you think that they ought to be 
willing to pay one call for a dozen?" 

."I guess so. I'll try it, anyhow.” 

“How ?” i 

“Why go and see them and ask for an 
appointment at my office, I suppose.” 

“Fond of all that running around, when 
every new prospect you see means money 
in your pocket?” 

“Of course not, but what shall I do?” 

“What is the price of a postage stamp?” 

“Sainted Saracens! Make an appoint- 
ment by mail for ‘important business" I 
believe that'll bring 'em." 


Forcing a Decision 


“Then, what are you going to do with 
them when you get them here?" 

"Why give them the very best closers I 
have in my arsenal." 

“They’ve heard all these before, haven't 
they?” | 

"Yes, I suppose they have, most of 
them." 

“They all really want the service, don't 
they ?” 

Yes.” 

“And they can all afford to pay for it, 
can’t they, since it will increase their in- 
comes ?” 

“Yes.” 


“Then what do you suppose would hap- 
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pen if you were to leave out all selling 
talk, tell them that your business is going 
to demand a good deal more of your time 
in the future—that you cannot afford to 
keep calling опет any longer—and their 
answer is yes or no, right here and now?" 
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“Ву Dutch! I believe they would come 
Its worth trying, anyhow. It 
can't make things any worse." 

And, honest fact, it was eye-healing to 
see the way that boy raked in the money 
for the next few days from those old leads. 


What You Are—Not Where You Are 


By C. FIRST JOHNSON 


You take food into your body to nourish 
the muscles; but food alone will not de- 
velop your muscles. 'They require use. So 
you may read beautiful thoughts, sent out 
by the most profound thinkers of our age; 
you may consult text books of every char- 
acter and kind, but until you learn to use 
the thoughts that come to you, your mind 
may be nourished, but the muscles of the 
mind, negative and weak. 

Man begins to be wise when he finds 
out how little he knows. It is very often 
true that, while the business man is keenly 
interested in the results of his business, 
that while the teacher, the artist, the sales- 
man and professional men are much con- 
cerned about results of their particular ef- 
fort, they regard with too little attention 


factors, which, if properly understood and ` 


recognized, would render easy of solution 
many of the problems with which they are 
daily confronted and make of every user 
a scientific, producing factor in business- 
building. 

It is not where you are, but what you 
are that counts in the sum total—success. 

Success is a progressive evolution of the 
faculties of the successful man. It is the 
knowledge of yourself and your powers— 
the logical application of mental culture to 
business-building—the unsealing and read- 
ing there of the great book of human 
nature—the constructive use of every facul- 
ty to make a man. 

Each gain in money or position that you 
make enables you to bring into use a new 
faculty or to make fuller use of the old one. 
If you are in a place not congenial, and 
your conditions do not afford the oppor- 
tunities for the achievement you desire, if 
you gain no satisfactory results from efforts 
put forth there, be sure that when you 
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begin to realize the truth that yóu are 
measured by what you are and not by 
where you are you will in proportion ad- 
vance and move on to more congenial posi- 
tions and greater success. In fact, this is 
the only door to advancement. 

Therefore, if you would serve well and 
profit much, you must use your positive 
force of body and mind; you must over- 
come and destroy more and more your nega- 
tive qualities; you must become a speaker 
of words and a doer of deeds; you must 
enter into these conditions that will cause 
you to become all that it is possible for 
you to become where you are. 

Motto:— Becoming all I can where I 
am, I find success. 


Answer 
(See Page 599) 
By LEWIS L. EVANS 
When you work the whole year with all your 
might 

And mail an order or two each night, 
And occasionally close a good sized deal 
The prices on which make the buyers squeal, 
When you beat your expenses down with a club 
And travel about like a common dub, 
And the size of your salary check brings no joy 
Being just about right for the office boy, 

Then you’re a mutt, 

By gad, you're a mutt. 


After all it is not so much what we 
know, but rather to know how to find out 
what we want to know and to know that 
we can never know too much, that makes 
the really big man.—Orville Allen. 


Habit is habit, and not to be flung out 
of the window by any man, but coaxed 
down stairs a step at a time.—Mark 
Twain. 


Look Around You 


By LEONARD W. SMITH 


YOUNG man standing on the dock 
at Chicago saw the laborers wheel- 
ing iron ore out of a boat. He 
didn't know anything about the shipping 
business nor the ore business, but it did 
seem to him that human labor on such 
work must be quite expensive and wasteful. 


So he asked a friend standing by what 
the labor cost per ton would be. The 
friend said about forty-five or fifty cents. 


The young man said it was too much. 
There would be quite a demand for any 
sort of device that could do it cheaper. He 
set his brains working and before long had 
the idea. Then he went to his father, it is 
said, borrowed a thousand dollars and built 
a hoisting machine on the Erie docks at 
Cleveland. 

Today Brown hoisting and conveying 
machinery is in use for handling ore and 
coal, all over the world. It has been esti- 
mated that this class of machines is saving 
fifty million dollars a уеаг to the world. 

That man knew an opportunity when he 
saw it. 


Most people are willing to admit that 


there are plenty of opportunities around if 
one can only recognize them. This seems 
to lay the stress on recognition, but it as- 
sumes that ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of us are walking around in our sleep 
while the hundredth man is wide-awake. 


Where To Look 


But maybe there is another view. Is the 
seeming lack of general recognition of op- 
portunity not due rather to our wrong 
choice of territory in which to prospect? It 
sometimes looks that way. 

Undoubtedly hundreds of storekeepers 
were on the lookout for what they deemed 
an opportunity, yet only one of them 
thought of the cash register. Probably nine- 
tenths of the storekeepers looking for the 
elusive opportunity had had trouble with 
careless or crooked clerks. Probably nine- 
tenths of them wished there were some way 
to prevent store losses. But probably all 
but the one man who did rub elbows with 
opportunity and invent the cash register 
would have hailed as the grandest thing in 
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the opportunity line a chance to sell out his 
store to an unsuspecting purchaser at twice 
its value. 

Ever since there have been bookkeepers 
and additions to make, errors in trial bal- 
ances have made them all sigh for some way 
of adding without making a mistake. 
Ninety-nine per cent of all these book- 
keepers since the year one have been look- 
ing for an opportunity. But only Bur- 
roughs, a tired, overworked bookkeeper, 
realized that right at his side, if he could 
only find the way, was the opportunity of 
a lifetime. 

Hundreds of men have had necks that 
regular collars would either fit too snugly 
or too loosely. Undoubtedly scores of such 
men have been connected with the manu- 
facture of linen collars. But only one man 
had eyes to'see that even if there was not 
a million in it a quarter-size collar offered 
an opportunity to make some more money 
than he would otherwise. 


Diamonds In Your Door-Yard 


Consider a few more instances. Two 
partners have a little tin-shop. They make 
cornices and chimney tops. So does every 
other tin-shop like theirs. What can they 
do that is different? What offers less com- 
petition or greater profit? Why, laundry- 
driers for households. 

There are hundreds of concerns making 
soap—all making it about the same. Not 
much money in the soap business. What 
shall we do? asks one partner of another. 
There is no opportunity to make more than 
a living in this business. They think a 
while and finally decide to give presents 
with ten dollars’ worth of soap. But who 
is going to invest ten dollars in soap at one 
time? Why, ten dollars’ worth of soap 
would last a bath-house a year. Why not 
get kids to peddle it to the neighbors? The 
neighbors will buy more soap than they 
need if the neighbor's boy or girl is work- 
ing for a watch. 

If you don't think that this was a case 
of making opportunity, go through the Lar- 
kin buildings at Buffalo and change your 
mind. 
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There have always been too many news- 
papers, apparently. You know Ben Frank- 
lin's prospective mother-in-law objected to 
her daughter's marrying Ben because he 
was in a business already overcrowded. 

"Aint there three newspapers in the 
country already?" she inquired to know, 
as the Japanese schoolboy would put it. 

Coming ahead a century or more, one 
Scripps of Detroit found that there were 
too many newspapers and yet he wanted 
to discover an opportunity to wedge in at 
least one more. He thought a while and 
then he had it. There were too many 
high-brow sheets, but how about sheets for 
folks of indistinguishable foreheads? 

"Very little doing," was Scripps's deci- 
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sion after a survey. So he dished them up 
a newspaper with paragraphs so short that 
a child learning to read words of one syl- 
lable would not get tired of before he 
finished. The Scripps family made mil- 
lions out of the idea. 


Here is the moral: In every business 
there are a lot of chances that are being 
overlooked. Opportunity is generally 
pretty close to where you are sitting. In- 
stead of gazing out the window and way 
up the street, take a look around the office 
or out in the shop. 


À good conscience expects to be treated 
with perfect confidence.—Victor Hugo. 


Better Buying—A Way to Induce 


By GEORGE J. SMITH 


\ A ТЕ HEAR so much about the mail 
order houses these days that I some- 
times think they get the best kind 

of advertising out of it. 


If the merchants would not howl so 
much about the "evil competition" as they 
call it, and would hustle a little more for 
business they would not lose so much trade 
to the mail order houses. 


The way to do is to advertise, go after 
business and go after it strong, talk quality 
and talk it hard, and if it ever becomes 
necessary to take back an article because it 
is not satisfactory, do so without a grunt, 
for it is up to you to please your trade, even 
though it costs you a dollar or two now 
and then to please a cranky or notional 
customer. 


When you sell a cheap article show the 
people the difference between it and the 
better kind, and very often you can land the 
sale for a better piece of goods. 


If you sell a standard line, get two or 
three cheap similar articles and cut the 
price to the bone on them, make the price 
on one of them lower than any mail order 
house ever quoted before, even though you 
lose a little money on it, the other two 
can be marked at a little profit, advertise 
them at the low price. This brings the 
cheap, or mail order trade to your store, 
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the people who can see nothing but the low 
price, and when they come show up the 
cheap goods thoroughly, be honest with 
them on this class of stuff, and show them 
where the standard article is different and 
better, etc. 

If you are on to your job, ten to one 
you will sell your customer a good article, 
and also convince him that you sell as 
cheap or cheaper than the mail order house. 

'The public does not want plunder. As 
a general rule it wants good value and is 
willing to pay a fair price for it, but the 
mail order houses have been educating the 
public to believe that the merchant has 
been robbing him, and it is up to you, Mr. 
Merchant, to show the other side, show 
the people that you can sell at a low price, 
but when you get them in the store, talk 
the better kind of goods every time. 

Never advertise that you will meet the 
price of any mail order house. If you 
must mention these firms, say that you 
sell for less money. If you offer to meet 
their prices you only acknowledge by that 
that their prices are lower than yours and 
that you are only coming to them, for if 
you can convince a customer that you are 
the cheapest when you compare a certain 
piece of goods, ten to one you will have no 
trouble in selling him something on your 
floor at a good fair profit. 
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М SALESMANSHIP, in persuasion, in 

seeking to change the mind of an op- 

ponent or prospect the aim is to fill his 

mind with the ideas you desire it to hold. 

'The mind is wonderfully delicate and 
responsive. 


ME Even the so-called strong 
Sluggers Minded person can be made 


to change his ideas instantly 
by one who understands human nature and 
who knows how to apply a knowledge of 
the laws of mind. 

Salesmen are being told constantly to 
assume that the customer thinks exactly as 
they do, that the customer is wholly in ac- 
cord with them, that there is no opposition. 
А good way to overcome opposition is to 
ignore it. А better way is to employ the 
force of that opposition. I know of no 
better story illustrating how this has been 
done than that told by Hughie Fullerton: 

"Umpires learn to understand the nature 
of mobs. 'They know that to show the 
slightest fear or weakness is as dangerous 
when an angry, unreasonable crowd is pur- 
suing them as it would be for an animal 
trainer to show fear of his pets. Baseball 
'mobs' seldom have leaders and besides 
they cool down quickly. In the excitement 
of the moment the crowd swarms upon the 
field. If the umpire is seventy yards from 
the stands half the ‘mob’ stops in twenty- 
five yards, half the remainder before fifty 
yards, and out in front are a few wild 
fanatics who do not realize fully what they 
are doing. If the umpire flees, the entire 
crowd pursues, growing more dangerous 
every moment. If he stands his ground 
the leaders approach the umpire, stop, 
threaten him, begin to look foolish and 
ashamed and pass on. If one actually 
strikes an umpire the others will turn to 
his defense. 
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“There was an example of this long ago 
on the Cincinnati grounds. Gaffney 
(‘King’ Gaffney they called him) was 
umpiring. А runner—Corcoran, I believe 
—slid to the plate. He beat the ball, but, 
in throwing himself inside the plate to 
avoid being touched, he reached for the 
rubber with his foot. Gaffney saw the foot 
hit the ground, rise, pass over the plate and 
strike again and called the runner out when 
the catcher touched him. The crowd 
waited until the last man was out and the 
Reds were beaten, then swooped roaring 
upon the field from every stand and 
bleacher and raced toward Gaffney. He 
stood quite still, watching the wave of 
angry humanity roll toward him from three 
sides. The wave rolled up quite close, 
stopped and the backward ebb set in. A 
few leaders, spray or spin drift of the wave, 
were thrown up close to the umpire. One 
big, red-faced man, raging mad and ready 
for anything, stopped within a few feet of 
the umpire howling threats. Gaffney 
reached out and shook hands. The aston- 
ished fellow stared at him. 

“*Thank you for coming out to con- 
gratulate me,' said Gaffney. ‘I knew I had 
friends in this crowd,’ 

“The big man’s jaw dropped. The other 
leaders began to edge away. 

" *I'm glad some of you fellows can see 
clearly,’ remarked Gaffney casually. ‘That 
fellow was out and a lot of these fans 
think he was safe. What do you think of 
that?’ 

“ “He was out by ten feet,’ yelled the fan, 
‘I was afraid they'd try to hurt you, Сай, 
and I ran out to help.' 

"He insisted upon escorting the umpire 
to the clubhouse and probably honestly 
believed. he had been his friend and 
rescuer.” 
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A MAN who has nerve enough to ask 
the following impertinent questions 
has nerve enough to commit all crimes. 
They are most impertinent. Just to show 
your contempt for the questioner refuse 
to answer any of them out 

Impertinent loud but wait until you get 

Questions into the privacy of your 

office or room and do the 
answering there. Here they are: 

Was Sarah Bernhardt able to draw 
$1,000,000 worth of business and earn 
$250,000 of it for herself because she is 
lucky? 

Is Maude Adams America’s greatest 
woman star because she is lucky? 

Can Hoffman play the piano as he does 
because he is lucky? 

Did Field succeed in laying the Atlantic 
cable because he was lucky? 

Did Marshall Field build up his great 
Chicago store on luck and chance? 

Is the success of Thomas A. Edison due 
to luck? 

Or isn’t it possible that brains and energy 
and plain unadulterated work had some- 
thing to do with it? 


Let из beware of losing our enthusiasm. Let 
us ceer glory in something and strive to 
retain our admiration for all that would 
cnnoble, and our interest in all that would 
enrich and beautify our life.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


ARRY W. FORD and some friends 
were together one evening talking 
advertising. Ford is advertising manager 
of the Chalmers Motor Company. Some- 
one asked, “Why should one buy a Chal- 


mers in preference to any 


ee TE other car?” That started a 
Why discussion that resulted in 

the setting down of six 

reasons. Hugh Chalmers came into the 


meeting about this time and he was shown 
the six reasons. ‘‘Why stop at six?” he 
asked. "If there are six, there must be ten." 

At two o'clock the next morning they 
had the list of ten reasons—ten reasons 
that the company was ready and willing to 
defend against all opposition. What those 
reasons are makes no difference to us. The 
principle back of those reasons is the valu- 
able thing. 


Mr. Salesmanager: What are the ten 


reasons your salesmen can advance in favor ' 
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of the product you are marketing and you 
and the house will defend against all op- 
position ? 

Mr. Job Hunter: What are the ten 
reasons why the man you have solicited 
for a job should hire you in preference to 
any other man? 

Mr. Wanter of Higher Salary: What 
are the ten reasons why you should be 
given the raise for which you ask instead 
of being kept down to your present wage? 

Mr. Advertising Agency: What are the 
ten reasons why Mr. Manufacturer should 
give you his account instead of giving it to 
some other agency? 

Мг. Space Seller: What are the ten 
reasons why space should be bought in 
your publication—reasons not applicable to 
all other publications? 

Mr. Printer: What are the ten reasons 
why these firms should give you their print- 
ing work instead of giving it to another? 

Let us admit that all of us are salesmen 
and that we are all selling something; 
whether it, be a tangible commodity or 
service makes no difference. 

Is it not true that our efficiency, our 
power, our strength, our ability to make 
sales will be greatly increased when we 
have fighting for us ten reasons that no 
opposition can bear down? 

Is it not true that the man who can 
analyze his proposition, find in it its salient 
selling points, arrange these points. in 
logical order, and shoots them into the 
mind of his prospect with voice tones ex- 
pressive of earnestness, sincerity and truth 
—isn't such a man liable to be almighty 
close to being a 100-point salesman? 

Persuasion is the power that changes 
men's minds. 

The world will give us anything we 
desire if we can give the world ten axio- 
matic reasons why the gift should be made 
—ten reasons strong enough, unassailable 
enough, powerful enough to silence even 
the inner voice of opposition. 

When you fail to sell a man don’t Bisse 
him. He will buy when your reasons are 
convincing enough. Your failure to sell is 
your failure to sell. 

Sell with one reason if you can. Em- 
ploy two if you must. Call in three if 
necessary. Use as little ammunition as you 
can to win the battle. But be sure you 
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have a reserve. Ten reasons gives even 
the average salesman about all the amuni- 
tion he needs for any ordinary engagement. 
What are the ten reasons why you 
should do what you are doing right now? 
What are the ten reasons why you 
should continue in your present business? 
What are the ten reasons in favor of 
that contemplated change? 
Get the ten reasons. You'll get what vou 
go after. 


We have certain work to do for our bread 
and that is to be dome strenuously; other 
werk to do for our delight and that is to 
be done heartily; neither is to be dome by 
halves or shifts, but with а will; and what 
is mot worth this effort is not to be done at 


all.—John Ruskin. 


BLIND man stands on the side of the 
busy street with his tin cup extended 

for alms. In the course of hours the cup 
contains many coins. The man is defense- 
less, unable to protect himself, easy prey 
for one with light fingers. 


Корр Yet have you evet heard of 
Blind such a blind man being 


robbed ? 

With his legs cut off, forced to use a 
wheel chair, compelled to remain without 
the protection strong limbs give one, a man 
conducts a little fruit and candy stand in 
a crowded place. It would be easy to 
help oneself to fruit or candy and get away 
without making payment. Yet do you 
ever hear of such an unprotected man 
being robbed. 

Go into one of those cheaper vaudeville 
theaters where they have "amateur night." 
One must be courageous and must have 
confidence in one's offering to face that 
crowd with "Get the hook" ready to break 
forth at the slightest excuse. Yet never is 
“get the hook” shouted at a performer who 
is blind, lame, deformed, no matter how 
lacking in merit the offering is. 

The standards of the strong are ever 
raised in the presence of that which calls 
for pity. All men and women love strength. 
Lack of strength as expressed in blindness, 
loss of legs or arms, twisted bodies and 
other deformities appeal to the sympathies 
of even the roughest mob. The bully 
would not harm a man deformed, a pro- 
fessional thief would protect the blind 
from theft. 
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But what protection has mental weak- 
ness ? 

Oftentimes one hears a man who bears 
the reputation of being honest and square, 
boasting of having beaten another man in 
a business deal. “Не couldn't see what a 
bargain he was giving me,” or “He hadn’t 
heard of the decision to build a car line 
past his property and therefore sold it to 
me for a song.” 

Too idealistic, say you? All right. Your 
standards are your own. 


Gloom restricts the view, worry and anger 
dull the vision, while cheerfulness expends 
the forces of life, and lowe gives glimpses of 
heaven!—John Н. Griffes. 


OTHER things being ‘equal the man 

who has a position with a big firm or 

corporation would better hold what he has 

and reach up for something better than 
to change. 

A pigmy on the shoulders 

иту of a giant сап see farther 

ша a { 

Mountain? than the giant. 

One finger at the end of 
a lever can lift more than two hands grasp- 
ing the object itself. 

A big institution is a lever to be used 
by the man who knows how. 

It is better to pry your success loose from 
the world with the steel bar of a big institu- 
tion than the thin lath of your individual 
efforts. . 

Climb to the top of the hill that faces 
you right now. When you have done that 
it is time to ask for an excursion ticket to 
carry you fo the mountain. Wise men who 
wish to get to the heights speedily do not 
stop to build their own mountains, Moral 
—What is the moral anyway? 


We are not sent into this world to do any- 
thing into which we cannot put our hearts. 


"T HERE are men existing today who 
claim that there cannot be any such 
thing as a science of salesmanship, a science 
of advertising, a science of management. 
Undoubtedly these men are direct descend- 

ants from those wise ones 


Sm in Cologne, Germany, who 
Do Move” bitterly opposed street 


lighting. They advanced 

the seven logical (?) reasons which follow: 
"(1) On theological grounds, as pre- 
suming upon the will of God who had or- 
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dained that darkness should prevail when- 
ever the moon was not visible at night. 

“(2) For legal reasons, as the taxes to 
be paid for the street lighting would fall 
on some who had no use for outdoor lights. 

*(3) For sanitary reasons, as the gas 
vapors were harmful to delicate persons, 
and the street lighting, by leading people 
to stay out after dusk, would inflict coughs 
and colds upon them. 

“(4) On moral grounds, as the artifi- 
cial light would destroy the fear of dark- 
ness, which deterred many an evil doer. 

*(5) As hampering the police, since the 
bright lights would make horses shy and 
thieves bolder. 

*(6) For national economy,*as the re- 
sulting consumption of oil or coal would 
reduce the country's resources. 

* (7) On patriotic grounds, since a regu- 
lar lighting of the streets would detract 
from the thrill of the festal illuminations 
on national holidays." 

We smile at those foolish folks today 
just as the men of the greater tomorrow 
will smile at those who oppose science in 
salesmanship, advertising and management. 


Those who travel heedlesily from place to 
place, observing only their distance from each 
other, and attending only to their accom- 
modation at The Inn at night, set out Fools, 
and will certainly return so.—Chesterfeld. 


FTEN a salesman is confronted with 

this objection: “I do not care to buy 

of you because the product offered by 
Jones & Company is cheaper.” 

The natural impulse of .the salesman is 

to prove that his product, 

те either immediately ог ulti- 

Resistance  mately, is cheaper. Many a 

salesman with a superior 
product follows that tack. 

I know of nothing that shows how this 
objection should be handled by a salesman 
with a superior product than this argument 
advanced by a salesman for an electrical 
house. What he says here in favor of elec- 
tricity and against gas can be applied to 
any superior product that commands a 
higher price when its sale is opposed by 
an inferior product whose chief merit is 
cheapness. 

Says this salesman: 

“At the present time there is really no 
good reason why any man who pretends to 
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operate a first-class store should use апу- 
thing but electric light to provide artificial 
illumination. In safety, convenience, sim- 
plicity, utility, cleanliness and appearance 
electricity is in every respect superior to 
gas. However, the above points are all 
known and granted, therefore I do not 
believe it would pay to endeavor to push 
the sale of electricity entirely on this basis. 

“The main argument that must be coped 
with is that of cost, and it is only in this 
respect that gas is comparable to electricity. 
Therefore instead of attempting to prove 
to the customer that electricity is as cheap, 
if not cheaper than gas, I should admit that 
i isn’t, and make a talking point of this 
act. 

“Explain to the prospective customer that 
the main argument of the gas solicitor is 
a claim for cheapness, whereas very little 
can be said for quality. 

“Mention that practically ninety-nine per 
cent of the cheap stores are using gas ex- 
clusively, then refer to some of the best 
class of stores, and cite the fact that every 
one of them are using electricity exclusively. 

“After this has been made perfectly clear 
to the customer, and the desire created for 
electric illumination, then is the time to 
talk cost, and in most cases it will be found 
that there is very little, if any, difference 


in favor of gas. 


“The point is this. Not only admit to 
the prospect that gas is cheaper than elec- 
tricity, but also emphasize the fact, and 
make him see that in deciding this question 
he must take into consideration the matter 
of quality." 

It requires more brains and greater courage 
to practice the Golden Rule than to win 
battles or measure the stars or gain wealth. 


—Luke North. 

Е HAVE never spoken about 
McCormick. Of course you do not 
know Mack personally. But that doesnt 
matter. He resigned a $12,000 job a year 
or two ago to go into business for himself. 
Previous to that he was a 
a Sales salesman and later a sales 
Campaign manager. He was one of 
those fellows who knew 
that his business wasn't to merely carry 
a message to Garcia, but that he was ex- 
pected to deliver the message, get a receipt 

for it, and collect charges. 


Planning 
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He was district sales manager for a 
typewriter concern. А little town in Penn- 
sylvania wasn't yielding enough orders. 
Letters to the ‘local salesman produced no 
satisfactory results. 

"I'll have to run out there and look into 
that town myself," said. Mack. “ГИ take 
some machines along and stay there until 
I sell the last of them. How many shall 
I take?" 

He decided that five would do. But 
five seemed a mighty small number. Не 
raised it to ten. То sell ten machines in 
a week calls for salesmanship, as Mack well 
knew. But he didn't stop at ten. He 
talked himself into believing that he could 
sell twenty machines just as well as ten, 
and then, just to keep himself from weak- 
ening, he rushed the order to the factory 
in advance. 


He was met at the station in the Penn- 
sylvania town by the local salesman with 
this frantic question, "What are you try- 
ing to do, establish а wholesale business 
here?" 

"Why?" asked Mack in that calm, un- 
ruffled way of his. 

“Why?” shouted the salesman—“Why ? 
—come to the office and see.” 


When Mack entered the local office he 
nearly dropped. Instead of twenty ma- 
chines, forty had been shipped. Mack de- 
termined instantly to ship back twenty. But 
that was a flash judgment. His final de- 
cision was to sell the forty and to stay until 
the trick was turned. 

A week later, when a sudden wire came 
from his family demanding his instant re- 
turn, thirty-nine had been sold. 

Is it any wonder that Mack was called 
in and paid $12,000 a year? 

Mack didn’t lean up against a desk and 
exclaim, “Сее, Г. wish I could sell forty 
machines in a week." He sat down and 
figured out a plan of campaign, just as the 
late Mr. Napoleon of Corsica would do, 
and sold machine after machine with the 
precision and quietness of an automatic ma- 
chine in a watch factory. 

It is this same grim determination, this 
backbone, this never-give-up spirit that has 
carried him to the presidency of a concern 
that serves some of the biggest business in- 
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stitutions in the country and is paid oodles 
of money annually for service. 

'Talk to Mack about luck and chance and 
he will take you to an automatic machine 
and say, "There is just as much luck and 
chance in the world as there is in that ma- 
chine. See that bar of iron going in at 
one end? See those completed machine 
parts coming out at the other end? Well, 
I know that when I put that iron bar in 
at one end it will come out in those 
completed machine parts at the other, and 
the reason I know this is because I know 
that this automatic machine is constructed 
to perform that particular job. 

“But this automatic machine first existed 
in the mind of the inventor, then it was 
worked into drawings, from the drawings 
it evolved into this machine to do this 
particular work. So with a sales plan. So 
with an advertising plan. So with building 
a business. So with anything else. 

“As this machine works according to cer- 
tain laws in mechanics, so do all plans work 
in accordance with natural laws. There 
are causes and there are effects. "There is 
no luck and no chance." 

And Mack, mind you, is a practical, suc- 
cessful, dream-materializing, practical New 
York business man. 


A noble manhood, nobly consecrated to 
man, never dies.—William McKinley. 


What folly to tear one's hair in sorrow, 
just as if grief could be assuaged by bald- 
ness.— Cicero. 


Pennies make the dollars, minutes make 
the hours, and when we know the real 
value—the true value—of both, we have 
a solid foundation to permanent happi- 
ness.—Oruville Allen. 


Love some one—in God's name love 
some one—for this is the bread of the inner 
life, without which a part of you will 
starve and die; and though you feel you 
must be stern, even hard, in your life of 
affairs, make for yourself at least a little 
corner, somewhere in the great world, 
where you may unbosom and be kind.— 
From Max Ehrmann’s Poems. 


Оп the Way to Broad Life Areas 


By SHELDON LEAVITT, M. D. 


Religion is not a business by and for itself, 
which a man may practice apart from his other 
occupations, perhaps on certain fixed days and 
hours; but it is the inmost spirit that penetrates, 
inspires and pervades all thought and action, 
which in other respects pursue their, appointed 
course, without change or interruption.—Fiehte. 
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Religion is a man's thought about the uni- 
vefse, and about the causing power behind it, 
and especially his feeling, as of fear, awe, rev- 
erence, admiration, or peace and satisfaction, 
toward the universe and the mysterious life that 
shines through it.—CAas. F. Dole. 


Religious Opinions 
Re tie’ respon observes Campbell, "is 


the response of human nature to 

the whole of things considered as 
an order.” * * * “It is man’s response to 
the call of the Universe; it is the soul 
turning towards its source and goal.” 

A young man cannot live long, and 
think, without hearing this "call of the 
Universe," demanding of him some sort 
of response. As he turns his unaided vision 
upon natural phenomena, his own wonder- 
ful being and of the objects about him, 
he irresistibly begins to form some concep- 
tion of his place in the Universe. Then, 
borrowing lenses, he sweeps his vision 
across the heavens and finds them filled 
with innumerable suns and their systems, 
and, picking up the dust of the earth, he 
finds it peopled with beings of whose in- 


finitesimal proportions he can scarcely con- 


ceive. And then, full of wonder, he asks 
himself the burning questions: Who am I? 
Whence am I? Whither do I tend? He 
would be a stupid man indeed who should 
not ask himself in all seriousness, these im- 
portant, but unanswerable questions. 


The General Value of Religion 


As abstract conceptions, religious ideas 
do not bear the value commonly given to 
them. It is only as they touch and affect 
emotion by intensifying it to the point of 
affording one adequate motive power ta 
strong action and thereby creating a modi- 
fying influence on life that they acquire 
true value. “The only thing real and valu- 
able in religion," says that independent 
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thinker and well-known naturalist, John 
Burroughs, "the only thing saving in it, is 
the emotion of godliness, of tenderness, 
gentleness, purity, mercy, truth. Without 
these religion is but a name.” 

That men’s views of life greatly differ, 
since life is seen by them from vastly vary- 
ing standpoints, is something to be ex- 
pected; and what may exist with equal 
reason is a religious spirit that accom- 
modates itself with equal beneficence to 
those of varying beliefs. 

Reaction always varies according to the 
reagent. | 

Religion is its own reward as such, as 
are art and science. Were this not true, 
were it not salvation here and now, and 
if it were not manifest in the life and char- 
acter, it would surely be. а delusion and a 
snare. 

It is a beautiful religious spirit that we 
find in the ancient world, though it differs 
in many particulars from that now preva- 
lent. 

“The national gods were invoked and 
deferred to on all occasions. Every festival 
was in honor of some divinity; the public 
games were presided over by some god. 
On going to war, or in conoluding peace, 
solemn sacrifices were offered, and the 
favor of the gods was solicited. Men then 
lived on the most familiar terms with the 
supernatural." 


The Particular Value of Religion 


Carlyle very justly observes that, "In 
every sense a man's religion is the chief 
fact with regard to him." 

Tell me what are a man's ideas of God, 
of himself, of his relation to God and 
humanity, and of his destiny, and I can 
tell you with great certainty what is his 
character. 

It is the general, but more especially the 
particular, effect of religion on a man's life 
that makes it valuable. 

I do not here allude to the church-creed 
and the articles of faith to which he sub- 
oo since these often belie his real be- 
iefs. 
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We see men of all professed creeds at- 
tain to all degrees of worth and worthless- 
ness. 

It is what a man really believes that 
determines his character. Не who feels 
a profound conviction that 


"One all extending, all preserving soul, 
Connects each being, greatest with the least." 


will prove himself vastly different in his 
particular dealings with others from him 
who believes that there is no God and 
that natural death ends all. 


A Power Above Us, Within Us 
and Of Us 

I cannot understand how one can long 
look with contemplative mind on the phe- 
nomena within and about him without be- 
coming convinced that there is an Intelli- 
gence above him embodying an immeasur- 
able degree of power, and an Intelligence, 
at the same time, well-disposed in purpose 
toward everything. 


"An uncaused cause 

Who sees, with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms and systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world." 


'The view of God which appeals most 
strongly to me, because of its ennobling 
effects as well as for its rationality, is that 
which draws no line between the human 
and the divine; and this is the view which 
I would recommend to the young man. 

“Му God is my deeper self, and yours 
too," says Campbell. "He is the Self of 
the Universe and knows all about it." 
Фе е “The body is the thought-form 
through which the individuality finds ex- 
pression on our present limited plane; the 
soul is a man's consciousness of himself 
as apart from all the rest of existence and 
even from God,—it is the body seeing it- 
self as the bay and not as the ocean; the 
spirit is the true being thus limited and 
expressed,—it is the deathless divine 
within us." 

Believe Something 


It is of the utmost importance that a 
тап have а belief—that he form opinions. 
He cannot know, but he can and should 
have convictions. 
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А pure agnostic is without power for 
good. | ; 

At the very heart of our dearest hypothe- 
sis, it is true, there is the doubt which 
makes it a hypothesis. 

We find truth in fragments and con- 
struct therefrom what constitutes to our 
conceptions concrete ideal truths, know- 
ing all the time that they are partial and 
imperfect. But we do right to supply the 
missing parts as best we can, aiming al- 
ways to make a figure of beauty and utility. 


The confessed doubter does nothing but 
toy with the fragments, advertise his. lack 
of constructive ability and discourage 
earnest seekers after truth, and I advise 
the young man not to be classed with him. 


But we must avoid attempts to force 
ourselves to believe. "When we long for 
something that we do not possess, there 
commonly arises an impression of its unat- 
tainability as a stubborn obstacle to its 
possession. This psychological condition is 
oftenest met in our longings for subjective 
experiences. If we attempt to force them 
to appear, they disappear. 


Love, sleep, and faith belong to this 
category, as those best know who have had 
experience of their elusiveness. The more 
force the conscious will applies in the direc- 
tion of development of these the more pro- 
nounced may be the defeat; but these very 
longed-for things will appear quite by 
themselves as soon as one arrives at a calm 
belief that does not involve concentrated 
effort. 


Strong desire often involves an element 
of fear. It is this which gives it frantic 
expression and determines its overthrow. 

I have heard men say, "I would give 
anything to believe; but I cangot.” Let 
such wait patiently, intending their desires 
calmly, and with what faith is at command, 
and sooner or later the long-waited-for con- 
viction will become theirs. It is much like 
the wind which “bloweth where it listeth. 
We hear the sound thereof but cannot 
therefrom tell when it cometh or whither 
it goeth." 

Let the young man have religious con- 
victions, but have them always in a plastic 
state so that they can be moulded by life's 
continually-unfolding truths. 
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Man's conceptions of God and of his 
own relations to him and to humanity 
should follow the common laws of growth 
and development. 

Having a positive opinion of the utility 
of this I cannot refrain from urging upon 
every young man a careful survey and a 
profound consideration of essential religious 
principles. Life will assume a more satis- 
fying form to those who do, and yield far 
better results. 


In becoming in this sense "religious" a 
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man assumes no obligations to make public 
profession of his opinions and need not feel 
that his liberty to live a natural, broad, 
self-directed life is in any hard and con- 
strained sense restricted. In truth, I be 
lieve that his title to a life of happiness 
and usefulness is in a rational sense there- 
by guaranteed. 


The most manifest sign of wisdom is 
continued cheerfulness.—Jfontaigne. 


- 


Advertising Costs Money —Oh, Horrors! 


By JEROME P. FLEISHMAN 


ERE is a little article from “The 

Fourth Estate," a newspaper trade 

journal, published weekly up in 
New York city. It is printed under the 
caption, “Suicidal Advertising": 


A publishing house is spending good money to 
scatter through the mails a circular, adorned 
with the emblem of the “Black Hand," which 
reads, in part, as follows: 


Endangered Sir: 

This is to warn you ‘that unless you 
read, within twenty-four hours, the two 
great detective tales, ——————————— and 
‚ you will be blown to atoms 
by a ‘nitroglycerine capsule inserted be- 
tween your heel and the sidewalk the first 
time you are іп a convenient posture. Rub- 
ber heels will not save you. One step and 
you are а scattered man! 


More of the same hot stuff follows. If the 
screed fails to sel] the two “great detective 
tales,” the publishers will doubtless regard it as 
an established fact that advertising does not pay. 

It’s a mystery why some business men still 
go in for that sort of publicity when newspaper 
space is available for sensible and effective ap- 
peal; but we must remember that even in the 
Twentieth Century an occasional unfortunate 
undertakes to revive the fire with kerosene 
poured from the can or blows out the gas on 
retiring. 

There is no cure for ingrained folly this side 
of Kingdom Come. 


This reminds me of the Baltimore mer- 
chant who, when asked why he didn't ad- 
vertise in the newspapers, said: "What's 
the use? Don't hundreds of people pass 
my show-windows every day and don't they 
see the merchandise I am offering for sale?" 

I know the man who made that remark, 
and he made it in all seriousness. There is 
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nothing wrong with him except that he is 
so far behind the Procession of Progress 
that he will neyer catch up. His store 
is in one of the best locations in town. He 
is doing enough business to keep the wolf 
from the door. He “Ваз his own trade," 
as the saying goes, and as long as that trade 
holds out he will be able to pay his bills. 

But what about the future? What about 
the encroachments his aggressive competi- 
tors are making through their live news- 
paper advertising? "Thousands of people 
who pass that merchant's store do not look 
in his windows. Many of those thousands 
would read in the newspapers about his 
goods and his prices and his service, and he 
would win customers who would. not other- 
wise know or care about his store—and 
the barely-enough-to-pull-through business 
that he is doing now would be increased 
to an extent that would force him to wake 
up to his possibilities. 

I once said to this man: “Why dont 
you try the classified columns? Why don't 
you outline a little two-or-three-times-a- 
week campaign, and stick to it? Why don't 
you go in on certain days with some spe- 
cially attractive bargains and thus bring to 
your store people who have never heard of 
you and who never see your windows?" 
And he said: "That sounds good, but it 
will cost money, and I'm not doing enough 
business to justify any additional expense 
for advertising." 

Please, oh, please, dear reader, read 
again that last paragraph in the smaller 
type above about ingrained folly! 


The Foundation of Efficiency 


By JAMES D. KENYON 


H! If I could only get people who 


knew how to do things right, and 

who would do things right—it 
would be so much easier to make money, 
do away with friction and make life worth 
while." 

'Thus spoke the head of one of our 
largest corporations recently. He seemed 
to voice the universal sentiment of em- 
ployers, which has resulted in the demand 
for higher efficiency, and has caused to be 
studied, reduced to a science, mastered and 
applied with astounding results. 

'The real foundation of efficiency, how- 
ever, lies in the development of the indi- 
vidual, for if you make the man right, he 
will seek to make his work right, and con- 
stantly to improve. 

А firm may have the very best of finan- 
cial connections and standing, and it may 
have strictly up-to-date systems and meth- 
ods of expediting and economizing the 
work in all departments, and yet be a 
failure entirely, or have failed to achieve 
the large measure of success which should 
have been won. The reason for this is 
that, in final analysis, all achievement in 
business or anything else is dependent upon 
efficiency of the individual. 

А corporation or firm is simply a blend- 
ing of individuals all of whom are working 
to the same end—the object being to dis- 
pose of goods or service for a profit. "There 
can be no lasting business unless the goods 
or services which are being disposed of are 
of such a nature that they really serve the 
people to their advantage. In reality, the 
thing that is being sold is primarily Service, 
and the thing from which the company de- 
mands its profits is the combined ability 
of all the individuals comprising the insti- 
tution to serve acceptably. 


Education for Efficiency 


Water can rise -no higher than its 
source—nor will an institution rise any 
higher than the efficiency of the men who 
are at the head of it, and on the other hand, 
be they ever so able, they cannot succeed 
unless those who are under them are also 
reasonably efficient. Anything that would 
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tend to elevate the efficiency of an institu- 
tion, or its power to serve (from the office 
boy to the president) would naturally, 
therefore, seem to be the most necessary 
factor in the problem of success, and while 
money with which to do things is neces- 
sary, and methods of doing things properly 
are necessary, the foundation of it all rests 
upon the development or education of the 
individuals in the various departments of 
business. 

The reason that most people do not ас- 
complish more, is because they do npt at- 
tempt more. The reason that they do not 
attempt more is because of ignorance, ignor- 
ance of self, ignorance of people, ignorance 
of their work. Ignorance is the bedrock 
of failure. 

The school systems so far, have failed 
in the proper preparation of business men 
and women for efficiency of a high grade. 
It is not due so much to the things that 
are taught and the method of teaching, 
as it is to the things they are not taught— 
the result being that very few individuals 
ever learn to understand themselves, or peo- 
ple, or the fundamental principles of busi- 
ness. 

Education means to educt—draw out. 
True education means the drawing out or 
development of the all ’round man. You 
cannot have a truly educated individual 
unless he is developed as a four-square 
man. By that, I mean he needs to be 
trained to think properly, he needs to have 
his emotional nature properly trained, һе: 
needs to have the body trained, and he 
needs to have his will properly trained. 

In order to train the intellect, or think- 
ing part of the mind, such faculties as ob- 
servation, memory, reason, judgment, con- 
centration and imagination need to be speci- 
fically cultivated to a higher degree—the 
result of that being Ability. 

In order to have the emotions developed, 
there should be specific training of such 
faculties as faith, ambition, enthusiasm, 
courage, love and loyalty—the product of 
which is Reliability. 

In order to have the body trained, one 
should develop strength, symmetry, activity, 
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industry—the product of which will .be . 


Endurance. 

In order to develop the will power, there 
must be specific training of the faculties of 
decision, initiative, perseverance, etc., and 
the product of training is Action. 

There you have the four-square man— 
Ability, Reliability, Endurance and Action 
—the first letters of those four words spell- 
ing area, or the area of the man. 

Let us look for just a moment at the 
reverse side of the picture, and we will 
find that errors of omission and commis- 
sion make supervision necessary and de- 
crease results. , 

Errors of omission and commission are 
all traceable to negatives that exist in all 
of us—for instance, heedlessness, forgetful- 
ness, dullness, unreasonableness, doubt, 
fear, hate, disloyalty, indecision, procras- 
tination, vacillation, etc. Herein lies the 
primary cause of lack of efficiency. 


Employers Must Be Educators P 


Since but few individuals make any de- 
termined effort in this problem of self-edu- 
cation, and since efficiency is so much de- 
pendent upon it—it becomes a matter of 
the greatest importance to employers to 
institute educational methods that solve 
the problem. Some employers still think 
that this is a matter that is entirely up to 
the individual, and not up to them, but 
lack of results are daily demonstrating the 
falsity of this reasoning and emphasizing 
the necessity for executive action in this 
direction. 

If a manufacturer discovers that the ma- 
chinery in his plant is producing much less 
than it should, it does not usually take him 
long to realize the importance of correct- 
ing the difficulty, and the same principle 
applies regarding the efficiency of the em- 
ploye. 

Once the importance of the educational* 
idea is realized, the next question is—what 
can these employers do, and how can they 
properly educate their people? No one can 
educate another, but he can teach him to 
educate himself. 

Let us look at it from a physical stand- 
point, first. 

Every normal man possesses the same 
number of muscles, nerves, and the various 
organs of the body. By teaching him the 
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proper methods of exercising, breathing, 
etc., the individual can be trained to de- 
velop each of his muscles, can improve 


the entire system of the body, and gradually 


increase his strength and endurance. 

'The analogy is perfectly true in regard 
to the mind. Every normal man possesses 
the same faculties of mind—the difference 
is in the state of development, just as there 
is a difference in the state of the physical 
development of the man. Each faculty of 
the mind can be developed to a higher de- 
gree. It is simply a question of the under- 
standing and use of the correct methods, 
which will enable the individual to analyze 
himself so that he knows where he is weak 
and where he is strong, which will inspire 
him to do greater things, and which will 
point out to him specifically how he can 
train himself as he proceeds with his daily 
work. 

Ап individual who is working along 
these lines, daily improves and becomes a 
truly educated person. He is developing 
within himself the power not only to 
acquire the knowledge that will make for 
his greater usefulness, but ѓо use that 
knowledge in a way that will bring ef- 
fective results, and therefore, he will in- 
crease his value to his employer, to him- 
self and to society. 


Analyzing the Customer and the Goods 


Once understanding the problem of self- 
development, the attention of the individual 
should next be centered on the problem of 
studying his fellow man, so as to know how 
to recognize the strength and weakness in 
the character of each individual with whom 
he comes in contact. This knowledge 
enables him to adapt himself to conditions, 
environment and people, so that he can 
better harmonize with them and persuade 
them. The man in the shop and in the 
office needs this in order to understand and 
harmonize with the employer and his asso- 
ciates. 

'The scientific knowledge of character 
analysis would remove an immense amount 
of friction between employer and employe, 
and between one business man and another. 
In salesmanship, this study is essential, for 
each individual must be appealed to accord- 
ing to his own characteristics. А mistake 
in sizing up a man and presenting the 
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goods to him is generally fatal to business. 

The next step in his educational studies 
should be the subject of logic, as applied 
to business. This involves—analysis, con- 
-struction and expression. When one is able 
thoroughly to analyze his work and under- 
stand every factor in it, is able to construct 
ideas properly in his own mind, and prop- 
erly express them, he is then qualified to 
give suggestions for improvement and help- 
fulness that are so vital to all companies. 

'The application of this principle to the 
salesman is vital. He cannot successfully 
present the merits of his case unless he 
understands them; therefore, the need for 
a thorough analysis, in order to get at the 
selling points. He needs to know how to 
shape these points up, so that they are 
logical and convincing. He needs to know 
how to express them in the language and 
in a mannér of voice, gesture, etc., that 
will please. 

Since no man is perfect in these things, a 
scientific study of them assists materially 
in the presentation of his case. 


The next step in the educational pro- 
gram, particularly for those who are sales- 
men, managers, and officials, is the study 
of business psychology. This will reveal 
the mental attitude of the prospective cus- 
tomers—how the mind acts upon sugges- 
tions given, what the psychological moment 
is, ес. Since no legitimate business trans- 
action is made without the assent of the 
mind of the customer, it is most vital that 
he understand all the points that have to 
'do with appealing to the mind. 


The final step is a study of at least the 
fundamental principles of the various de- 
partments comprising our modern commer- 
cial institutions, such as advertising, costs, 
system, buying, etc. One who understands 
these principles is better able to harmonize 
with the general purpose of the institution 
as a whole, and those engaged in the 
various departments, and to bring to the 
institution that spirit of helpfulness and 
team-work that is so essential to its suc- 
cess. It broadens out the individual; it 
gives him a wider vision; it makes him 
more competent and capable, and therefore, 
easier for him to inspire confidence in him- 
self, ш his employers, and in the thing 
or things that the company sells. 
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The history of education reveals the fact 
that the most effective way to teach is 
through text books, plus personal instruc- 
tion and demonstration. ‘Through text 
books you can thoroughly impart scientific 
knowledge. Scientific knowledge is a crys- 
tallization of the universal intelligence on 
a subject, and through text books one can 
study and master each link in the chain of 
the science. He does not get it by scattered 
bits, as he would if he depended merely 
upon his ability to pick up knowledge 
through his own environment and experi- 
ence. By extending examinations on the 
text books, it insures thoroughness of un- 
derstanding and the retention of the knowl- 
edge. Personal instruction assists in main- 
taining interest and making all points ab- 
solutely clear, and affords an opportunity 
of demonstration. 

Where the two methods cannot be com- 
bined, the textbook method, through the 
modern correspondence school idea, has 
proved the most successful, because the 
student has the benefit of being advised in 
his studies through the medium of corre- 
spondence, by the trained staff of experts 
employed by the correspondence school. A 
combination of this method and personal 
lectures, where the employes can meet fre- 
quently is, as stated before, the best method, 
and does do more towards developing 
genuine team-work and a spirit of growth 
that, adds decidedly to the real assets of the 
company, as well as each individual. 

It doesn't take a special amount of 
imagination to see that this means increased 
and improved service—increased business, 
increased profits, more harmony, better 
men, better ethics in business. Surely these 
are objects worthy of the heartiest co-opera- 
tion of every employer. 

It would seem that the surest way te 
build a business on a foundation that is per- 
manent, lies first, in the realization of the 
importance of the educational idea by em- 
ployers and employes; second, in the 
willingness of the employers to encourage 
this movement financialy and morally 
within their own institutions and taking 
the leadership in such movements; third, 
to co-operate through personal attention 
and encouragement in the execution of the 
plans adopted. Many concerns are doing 
this. Such concerns are not only building 
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business оп а firmer foundation, but are 
developing the spirit of team-work in the 
institution and a degree of service that can- 
not be measured by dollars and cents. Such 
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firms are helping to elevate the standards 
of business, and making it recognized as a 
profession, with all the honor and dignity 
to which it is entitled. 


How Indecision Holds Good Men Down 


By ARTHUR B. FREEMAN 
Nicholas-Finn Advertising Company, Chicago 


large railroad system was once 
"called on the carpet" by the presi- 

dent of the road on a very grave charge. 
'The circumstances were these: "There 
had been a very severe wreck and the 
superintendent, undecided as to just what 
action to take, hesitated, with the result 


"Dus division superintendent of a 


that every train on the system was late. 


for a period of twenty-four hours. 

"Why in Heaven's name didn't you move 
the wreck to one side, or detour around it 
with a piece of spare track?” said the presi- 
dent. 

Whether the superintendent's excuse was 
a good one or not has no bearing on the 
case. The point is this: 

The president said "I would a sight 
rather be discharged for making a mistake 
than for doing nothing. I expect your 
resignation, to take effect at once." 

And this little story explains itself. 


Better Mistakes than Inaction 


Some of the most glaring failures in the 
business world can be traced back to a 
situation where a man failed to make a 
decision before circumstances so shaped 
themselves that it was too late. 

Doing things on impulse and guess-work 
are to be deplored but a summary of the 
facts show that nine men out of ten lose 
out, more because they fail to decide, than 
because they acted too hastily. 

'Too much deliberation has proved itself 
too often to be worse than none. Some of 
the most cautious, prudent, painstaking, 
exacting individuals make more mistakes 
than the spasmodic fellow who jumps in 
and, in the vernacular, "takes a chance." 

When Davy Crockett admonished the 
young man to "first be sure you're right 
and then go ahead" he did not mean to 
consume all the time finding out just how 
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right you were, especially when quick ac- 
tion was demanded. And this is a day of 
quick action. 

If there is one accomplishment that 
stands out alone as the greatest quality that 
a business man can have, it is the ability 
to make quick decisions and to be right in 
a larger percentage of cases. 

'Tom Johnson hit the nail on the head 
when he said “ап executive is a man who 
makes decisions and is sometimes right." 

'The man who coined the expression that 
"the road to Hades is paved with good in- 
tentions" did a good day's work. The 
"what I was going to do" that was never 
done is the bugbear of the average man's 
life. 

How many times have we been con- 
fronted with the situation where we knew 
everything was right, where we were satis- 
fied almost entirely that the action would 
be a wise move and our friends advised to 
take the step, we yet hesitated and deliber- 
ated, for no other reason than because we 
had not developed the habit of saying yes 
or no and meaning it. 


“Going To—Going To—Going To" 


If you think you are on the wrong job, 
if you are satisfied that you are not in the 
right work, make a decision and get out. 
If men only realized the energy they waste 
in the whining and fault-finding, the objec- 
tions and the constant stereotyped, "I'm 
getting tired and some day I'm going to 
quit," and stiffen up their back-bone long 
enough to make a decision, the list of fail- 
ures in the business world today would be 
considerably decreased. If you are going 
to take up some course of study, if you 
are going to map out a certain course of 
reading, decide and go to it. 

Every man of any consequence in busi- 
ness has the making of decisions as a part 
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of his duty. The greater the number of 
decisions, and the importance of each, the 
bigger the man and the more responsible 
the position. 

You have decisions to make, you have 
points of policy to decide, you have letters 
to answer, you have orders to fill. Do you 
lay them on one side to be taken up later 
after you have decided just what to do, 
or do you take the job in hand, concen- 
trate on it, decide and then do it? 

If you do, you are on the high road to 
success. If you are given to indecision, 
then take this to heart as a warning: 
Ninety-nine failures out of every hundred 
can be traced back to the point where a 
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man is confronted with a situation to de- 
cide and feeling that he may decide the 
wrong way he did not decide at all. 

As the railroad president said, "I'd a 
heap rather be fired for making a mistake 
than for doing nothing." 

Mankind is always a little bit shy of 
realizing its opportunities. 'The Golden 
Rule has not yet become universal prac- 
tice.—S mith. 


He is the optimist who endures, sacrifices 
and even suffers, if necessary, for the sake 
of the thing he goes after—for the sake 
of reaching his goal.—Orville Allen. 


Intelligent Curiosity 


By GEORGE H. EBERHARD 


EW men have the mental courage 

intelligently to direct or control their 

work. Without the directing super- 
vision of the man above they would go 
down hill. The average man is a living 
generator of divine energy that is mostly 
wasted or misdirected. — . 

Take the average salesman. What does 
he do to take advantage of his opportuni- 
ties? His work drifts into a sameness that 
would even startle him if he would but 
try to sell himself something occasionally. 

To illustrate. How many salesmen use 
intelligent curiosity in their work? How 
many salesmen on their arrival in a new 
town ascertain the correct answers to the 
following questions as a foundation to work 
on with every dealer they say "Hello" to? 

How old is the town? 

Why was it started ? 

What are the principal industries? 

What are the conditions in the surround- 
ing country that help the town? 

What i is supposed to keep the town from 
growing faster? 

What is expected in the way of new 
local enterprises that are going to help busi- 
ness? 

кы are the dealers that sell each line 

oods the salesman carries? 
hat is peculiar to each one? 

His habits—his home—his hobby? 

What „local, state or national policy, 
creed or 'ism does he enthuse over? 
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What does he oppose? 

What is the dealer's local standing? 

Why doesn't each dealer do more busi- 
ness? 

Why do they enjoy the trade they now 
have? 

Is there a new store to be opened soon? 

What was the most striking sale and 
display each dealer had last month? 

'This information takes time and active 
work to secure. Some of it must be gathered 
fresh each visit. The citizens you meet, 
cigar men, clerks, the express man, and 
local officials all have opinions, but you 
must weigh well what you hear. 

If you're a salesman you can gather data 
from everyone. When you get a lead, 
confirm it by asking others so as to be sure. 

Don't waste much time with other sales- 
men. Outside of prices of competitors' 
salesmen, hotels and their personal likes 
and dislikes among the dealers, salesmen 
usually know little more about a town. 

'The objection to utilizing "intelligent 
curiosity" is that it takes time and of 
course considerable thought. Then one 
has to use the information to advantage in 
his interviews and that calls for study and 
planning. 

However, it's well worth the time and 
effort to have the town "mentally numbered 
and carded" past, present and future when 
you start the selling talk. 


The Science of Character Analysis 


By ELEANOR L. NEWCOMB Р 


your time and spending my own, 

unless I can say something about the 
science of character analysis that will be 
of value to us in our daily work—that will 
help us to increase our efficiency. 

Of course, you all understand that I 
can not, in the limited space the editor has 
allowed me, give you any of the science 
itself. All that I can hope to do is to 
show you that it is a science; that you can 
learn it; and how you can use it. 

But, before I undertake to show the 
scientific character of this work, let me say 
just a few hundred words about what it 
is and how it all happened. 


‚Гы isn't апу use of my taking 


What the Science Is and How It Began 


Character analysis is the examination of 
and understanding of the component parts 
of human nature. 

In other words, character analysis is 
studying and understanding our fellow 
men. 

We, as a race, began to study and to 
try to understand one another away back 
in the first dawn of intelligence and self 
consciousness. 

We early discovered that, from the time 
we were born and made the acquaintance 
of various relatives upon whom we found 
ourselves dependent, our success in every 
activity and interest of life was largely 
measured by our ability to deal with other 
human beings. 

And some people thought that the under- 
standing of human nature was by far the 
largest factor in success—financial, com- 
mercial, military, political, educational, 
social, and domestic. 

So they began trying to find the clew 
to the labyrinth, the key that would un- 
lock the mystery of the Other Fellow. 

But it was a complex puzzle. 

No two people are exactly alike. You 
never find the same elements of character 
combined in the same way in any two 
people. 

Furthermore, human character is made 
up of the qualities, faculties, and attributes 
of the mind and soul, and these do not 
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submit themselves to tape-measures, scales, 
test-tubes, microscopes, and thermometers. 
We cannot see, hear, smell, feel, or taste 
a mind or a soul. 

How then shall we know what are their 
characteristics? 

After groping about for centuties in a 
search for some light on the subject, men 
began to learn that the mind and soul ex- 
pressed themselves through the body, and 
that similarities in color, form, proportion, 
texture, and other characteristics of the 
body indicated similarities in mind and 
soul. 

The great task of the student of human 
nature, then, ‘was to study and compare 
thousands of men and women, tracing these 
similarities. 

Some students studied the shape of the 
head and evolved what they called the 
science of phrenology. 

Others studied the features and built up 
what they called the science of physiog- 
nomy. 

Still others studied the hand, developing 
palmistry. 

The anthropologist studied man as an 
animal; the anatomist learned about his 
structure; the physiologist traced the func- 
tions of his organism; histologists delved 
into his cell structure; the biologist searched 
for evidences of his evolution, and the psy- 
chologist analyzed the workings of his 
mind, 


The Fallacy of So-Called Intuition 


All these sciences and so-called sciences 
dealing with man are based upon what 
could be learned about him through the five 
senses. We have often heard about another 
way to know the characters of people— 
intuition. 

There is no such thing as intuition as 
we commonly speak of it, and especially 
as applied to Character Analysis. We say 
some people are very intuitive, seeing 
through the motives, peering through the 
little subterfuges that people put up to hide 
their real selves. These intuitive ones are 
simply people who have learned to observe 
and apply correctly what they have ob- 
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served. In other words, intuition is simply 
the result of all our observations. 

We have unconsciously classified our ob- 
servations until we can say, with some 
degree of accuracy, “This is a good man— 
а bad one—or merely a weak one, etc." 

We often say, “I feel that such a person 
isn't trustworthy." 

You can feel that another is sincere, etc. 

And so while we are studying Char- 
acter Analysis, we are accomplishing at 
least two things; we are training ourselves 
to be more observing as well as gaining 
valuable information that will make us 
more successful in any walk of life for 
which we are adapted. 

To go back, now, to the list of sciences: 
Dr. Blackford took the results of all these, 
added her own discoveries, organized and 
classified them into a science, tested all the 
laws she enunciated, forming the science 
of Character Analysis. 


The Value of Analyzing Ourselves 


This science may be made of invaluable 
use to us in innumerable ways. I shall 
refer to only a few. | 

First, the science helps us to know our- 
selves, our strong and weak points, how to 
protect ourselves against our weaknesses, 
and to develop strong characteristics in their 
place, how to use and guide our strong 
qualities. Let me illustrate. 

А foot ball team is supposed to work аз 
one composite body. The quarter back of 
a certain team who was very successful 
with his team, winning from heavier teams 
and with the odds against him said that his 
success was due to the fact that he studied 
his men carefully, each separately and the 
team as a whole, found out what each could 
do and do well, where the weak places 
"were, where his strongest men were, and 
then he played them. He worked the plays 
that gave each. man a chance to do the 
thing for which he was best adapted. 

If you are a first class educator, char- 
acter analysis will reveal it to you. Then 
stick to that. Do not show off your weak 
points by trying to become a financier. 

'This doesn't mean that our weak quali- 
ties should not be developed into greater 
strength. Do all you can to develop into 
symmetry. This is the ideal. 
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Character Analysis a Guide to Choice 

of Vocation 

Second, the science of character analysis 
will guide you aright in the choice of your 
work. How many failures are due to 
man's inability to choose his vocation in 
life! 

How many sour-faced, dragged-out, 
weary looking individuals are the result of 
man’s lack of knowledge of how to put 
himself into the right environment. 

One of the laws of nature discovered by 
man many years ago, is this: The fit ad- 

nce, the unfit decline. Advancement de- 
pends upon man’s adaptability to environ-: 
ment. 

Let me tell you of the case of one of 
our students on the Pacific Coast. He had. 
drifted into work that was odious to him 
beyond endurance. He stayed there a few 
years, married, and was supporting a fam- 
ily, when because of his dislike for the 
work, he was ‘asked to resign. After this 
he drifted from one position to another, 
each one seeming more distasteful than the 
last, and each one a little lower down on 
the scale. He realized that he had certain 
talents and abilities. Why then should he 
be a failure? He had nearly made up his 
mind to drop himself off the end of some 
convenient pier on the ocean when one day 
he chanced into the office of one of his 
friends more successful than himself, and 
picked up one of the lessons on character 
analysis to look over while he waited for 
his friend. 

This was only the beginning. 

The last we heard from him he had 
chosen a line of work in which he was 
very happy—over which he could even be 
enthusiastic. He was advancing rapidly, 
supporting his wife and babies and giving 
all the credit for thé change in his fortunes 
to the science of character analysis as set 
forth in Lessons VIII and IX of the 
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Character Analysis an Aid to Harmonious 
Relations 


Third, essential for our success is to 
please our employer. To do this we must 
know what he wishes us to do, how he 
wants it done, how to conduct our part of 
this business to his satisfaction. Of this I 
shall speak later.. 
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Fourth, character analysis may be of 
great help to us in choosing our associates. 
We may learn how to select those who 
are congenial to us and those who may be 
helpful and inspiring. I do not mean this 
in a purely selfish way, but people whom 
we can help or who can help us are those 
to whom we may look for inspiration. 

Whatever you do of service to others 
reacts upon you and you have helped your- 
self. This works in the other way with 
equal force. 

'The unkind, uncharitable thoughts that 
we think, the mean, spiteful things we do, 
‘react upon us and are a greater detriment 
to us than they can possibly be to the object 
of our spite. And so in choosing those 
who may help us, from whom we may re- 
ceive inspiration, character analysis is in- 
valuable. By the use of this science, we can 
determine accurately just what personali- 
ties will be harmonious to one another. 

.Fifth, to work and live harmoniously 
with others is absolutely essential to our 
own happiness, to our commercial success, 
and to our success as social beings. 

The results of inharmony need scarcely 
to be mentioned. We see the devastation 
of it in every walk of life. 

As I have said before the fit advance, the 
unfit decline. In order to develop phys- 
ically, in order even to hold our own, we 
must live in accordance with nature's con- 
structive principles. If we wish to progress 
as the race progresses, we must be in har- 
mony with our relatives and associates, and 
if we wish to rise to the pinnacle of suc- 
cess in our business we must work in har- 
mony with our employers, with our fel- 
low workers, and with the rules and regu- 
lations therein prescribed. For this char- 
acter analysis is essential. 


Character Analysis for the Executive 


Sixth, character analysis is essential for 
all who are in executive places, that they 
may know how to help those they direct 
to develop to the highest efficiency, to give 
them the work for which they are best 
adapted and to draw out their best quali- 
ties. It is also a safe guide in hiring help. 

Character Analysis an Aid to 
Good Service 

Seventh, every one in business, no matter 

what his position, comes into contact in 
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some way with the patrons of the institu- 
tion by which he is employed. Не either 
meets them as a salesman, writes them let- 
ters, handles their orders, keeps accounts 
with them, ships goods to them, answets 
their complaints, or in some other way 
renders his part of the firm's service to 
them. 

Service should be such as to gain the 
confidence of patrons and give them satis- 
faction. 

Now, as a matter of course, you may 
never see many of your firm's patrons face 
to face. But they show their characters 
in their handwriting, in the stationery they 
use, in their manner of expressing them- 
selves, and in the things they write. 


A knowledge of the science of character 
analysis will enable you to interpret all 
these signs and to know how to handle 
each patron. 


“Tomorrow’’ 
By MRS. G. H. VAN HEE 


Is today full of sorrow and care, my friend? 
Does today seem endless and sad? 

Then cheer up dear heart, and take courage, 
Tomorrow may be bright and glad. 


There is always tomorrow coming, my friend, 
No matter what happens today. 

If friends thoughtlessly hurt and pain you, 
And you feel like stealing away. 


Just smile, if you can, very bravely my friend, 
For tomorrow those friends may be kind. 

So meet each blow and discouragement 
With a smile, and say, "I don't mind." 


Is your body all aches and pains, my friend? 
Are you blue, and discouraged and lone? 

Tomorrow, dear heart, the pain may all cease, 
And rest then be yours, weary one. 


Oh you never know what tomorrow may bring, 
What tomorrow will place in your way. 

Tomorrow may grant you all that you wish, 
So bear bravely the ills of today. 


Tomorrow! Thank God for tomorrow, 
And the hope that tomorrow brings. 

It buoys up your heart, and fills it with peace. 
“Tomorrow?” Each day our heart sings. 


There is always more sunshine than clouds, my 
friend, 
So hope on, be true, brave and strong. 
Tomorrow may be full of sunshine and love, 
Tomorrow may right every wrong. 


The Big Money Employe 


FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


HE head of a big contracting firm in 

New York has been looking two 

years now for a twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar-a-year man. The curious features of 
his search are that the man he wants shall 
have as little technical knowledge of the 
business as possible and no ability as a sales- 
man. ‘The requisites are that he shall 
dress well, appear well, be between thirty 
and forty, and get around a great deal 
among people of means. 


“Such a man, when I find the right one, 
will bring me in hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of business a year," says 
this contractor. "He can do more for me 
than a dozen fairly competent salesmen who 
know this business thoroughly. He will be 
worth every cent I pay him and much more. 
In an hour I can teach him all that he will 
need to know. 

“The use he'll be? Why, simply to talk 
up the firm among the big people he meets 
and associates with, getting them interested 
in it because of him and keeping them 
familiar with what it is doing. The more 
he manages to give the impression that he 
has a stake in the concern and is in its inside 
management the better. 

“The smartest salesmen can't always get 
close to the big people. Such a man as I 
am looking for can often do it easily; do 
it in enough cases to count big. With no 
effort at all, just because of his acquaint- 
ance, he'll bring them into my office at the 
very moment they're wanting something. 
ГІІ find that man sooner or later, but it’s 
a long search." 


Many ‘Big Money Employes” Needed 


The contractor’s case is no uncommon 
one. There are springing up steadily, be- 
cause their usefulness is being recognized 
and keenly appreciated, a new order of men 
in large business enterprises. They are 
spoken of as big money employes, because 
where others draw hundreds they draw 
thousands, and seemingly for little real 
work. 

Men who have spent years learning the 
intricate workings of a business and are 
highly competent, together with energetic, 
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able salesmen, rank far below these "un- 
knowns,” who sell no goods at all and 
have had no experience in the “line.” 

Those who are not behind the scenes 
half despise and altogether envy those of 
the big money, until one day unexpected 
business and a celebrity appear in the 
offices. Their awe increases when the 
celebrity turns to the “unknown” and calls 
him, familiarly, "Bill." 

Even then the average employe of the 
business world does not give the big money 
man his full due. He is apt to forget 
that it is the person who gets the really 
good customer and attaches him perma- 
nently that is entitled to the chief rewards, 
and that such successes are not generally 
to be won through plodding regular ave- 
nues. One thing is certain, these men 
would not keep on getting phenomenally 
large pay unless they were worth it. 


How One Brokerage Salesman Works 


A New Yorker who rarely gets down 
to the office of an important firm of Wall 
Street bankers and brokers sends in so much 
business that his pay averages five or six 
hundred dollars a week. He has a guar- 
antee of four hundred. Uptown he is 


‘believed to direct the concern, giving orders 


to trained subordinates and partners who 
are really junior to him. 

This man, in spite of his large reputa- 
tion, is a simple salesman whose personality 
manages to draw customers. In the office, 
in any position at all, he would be help- 
less, for he knows nothing more of the 
“Street” than the average man away from 
it. Yet not another employe or a partner 
of the house can get so much valuable busi- 
ness for it. 


How Imagination Earned a Fortune 


There is a well-known, stangely-shaped 
building in New York, on an odd strip of 
land. It has always been supposed that a 
certain very able and distinguished man 
designed it and originated its unique idea. 

The facts are quite the contrary. | 

What the man did was merely to find а 
site and the capital to construct. The ге- 
wards and the reputation all come to him. 
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The youth who thought it out had his 
talents recognized substantially, consider- 
ing all things. Не was raised to a salary 
of $35 a week. 


. Business was slack in these architectural 
offices. The big money employe of the con- 
cern, a fellow of charming personality and 
many friends, who could talk a little archi- 
tecture but really knew nothing about it, 
who, had his life depended upon it, couldn't 
have drawn a design or a contract, was 
strolling idly through the draughting room. 
He happened to see a young man of the 
staff, then getting $18 а week, drawing 
away at something that looked unusual. 

Now this draughtsman, the big money 
man knew, had a fine, artistic and practical 
knowledge of building. He at once leaned 
over the boy. 

"What's that you're sketching, Gus- 
tave?” 

The youth looked up and flushed. Then 
he explained that, there being nothing of 
importance to be done at the moment, he 
was occupying himself with a little work 
for practice. He was imagining an irregu- 
lar, unusual, very small plot of ground, 
and designing a very tall commercial build- 
ing to stand on it. 

The Big Money Man cocked his eye at 
the design. He saw possibilities in the 
rough sketch. With a pleasant word or 
two to the boy on his ingenuity, he strolled 
on. But an hour later there was an im- 
portant, informal conference with the head 
of the concern, and the next month the 
Big Money Man was more than ever- evi- 
dent in the big clubs up town and down. 
He was quietly canvassing his rich friends, 
men who owned land and men who had 
money to invest. In due time one of the 
biggest jobs that office had ever landed 
came in. Only the Big Money Man, or 
one of his ilk, could have discovered it. 


Where the Money Making Work 
Is Done 


The other day а New York architect 
who is not any too successful, who has 
never been able to get a rich clientele, was 
saying hard things about a man whose name 
is on the door of a big and prosperous firm 
that does business with the good and great 
all over the country. 
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“Brown!” he said, with infinite disgust. 
“H-m! H-m! He couldn’t design a dog- 
house. Oh! yes, I know he’s got a style 
about him and a way of talking and that 
lots of people think he’s the real thing of 
the firm. His practising architecture is 
funny! What he really is, is a salesman, 
and nothing more than that. He goes with 
a lot of fashionable people, is always at 
their dinners and ‘afternoons,’ visits at their 
country places, flirts with their wives and 
daughters, and talks literature and art to 
them. 

“Т can design good buildings, if I do 
say it myself, and I know how to construct 
them. But it's a good year with me when 
I make five thousand clear. 

*"That chap draws three times what I do 
and is never around the offices at all.” 


What the critic did not know was the 
important point. 

Quietly and resourcefully the man who 
knew nothing of architecture was bringing 
to his firm client after client, men and 
women who were rich and powerful. He 
did not close contracts, he did not do a 
stroke of design, but he captured jobs that 
otherwise the office could never have 
landed. The ordinary salesman could never 
have landed them. Not a few, in fact, never 
existed until, over cigars in some cosy cor- 
ner of house or club, the Big Money Em- 
pleye originated them casually and set рео- 
ple of affairs thinking. 


The “Big Money Man" a Hard Worker 


А good many businesses now have just 
such men. There is not a big realty con- 
cern in any of the large. cities but either 
has a man of this sort on its staff, or wants 
one. Naturally, such Big Money Men, men 
who can really make good and not flash 
out after much bluff, are as scarce as hens’ 
teeth. For the Big Money Employe ef 
today, for all he seems to be doing little 
or nothing most of the time and leading a 
life of pleasure instead of grinding like 
other men, is actually a hard and tireless 
worker. Day and night he is watching 
the main chance, to create big trade where 
none exists, or to steer it out of the hands 
of rivals as clever as himself into his own. 

The success of these men depends upon 
their personality. They must give out to the 
world, without actually saying so, but by 
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intimation, that they know the business 
they are connected with thoroughly but 
that they find it necessary to leave the de- 
tails to others, only taking up the larger 
problems themselves. That in reality they 
are ciphers, once the customer is brought 
in to the head of the firm, is carefully con- 
cealed. It is to every one's interest not 
to have it realized. 

Really, the Big Money Employe should 
get full credit. His is the most difficult 
task of all. 

The average salesman who will faith- 
fully make a certain number of visits a day 
and regularly get a little business is easy 
enough to get in any line. Не does not 
command much money, for one man will 
do nearly as well as another. The Big 
Money Man is of another kidney. 


Business Building Through Service 


The kind of salesman, the modern, 
really effective, result-bringing type, has 
another advantage, one that belongs to his 
personality. He gets business from people 
because he is close to them and can help 
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them in their affairs. А big money man 
of the right sort, one who is a “stayer” 
and gathers more and more business 
through the years, spends much of his time 
in voluntary services for his friends. His 
wide acquaintance makes him of great 
value in a thousand different ways. Here 
he discovers a wonderful young lawyer for 
the man of affairs, there he is able to let 
a capitalist in on a peculiarly attractive in- 
vestment. 

A real estate deal that hardly anyone 
knows about is thrown to another friend, 
to a younger son who is just entering busi- 
ness a profitable line of trade that otherwise 
would go elsewhere is brought. The big 
money man is always on the lookout for 
these things. If he is wise he gives much 
more than he takes, and is therefore remem- 
bered gratefully.  . 

АП this is outside the field and the limits 
of the ordinary salesman. Having such 
facilities, making use of and developing 
them, is what gives the big money em- 
ploye his power and makes him worth al- 
most any amount of pay. 


Show What You Can Do 


By FRANK CHRISTIE 


(With apologies to Kipling.) 
A fool there was, a salesman bold, 
(Even as you and I) 
Who decided his goods could not be sold. 
So he sat on a log and his feet got cold 


And he wouldn't get out and “Hump” for the — 


gold 


(Even as you and I). 


O YOU know what happened to 

that salesman? His end isn't hard 
to foresee. Не sat there and kicked his 
heels in the dirt, and bemoaned his fate, 
while the other fellows, who knew they 
had a good thing when they started out 
and hadn't lost their confidence and en- 
thusiasm, hustled by him and made sales 
such as he had dreamed of, but hadn't 
energy to carry through. 

I tell you, fellows, it takes enthusiasm 
to sell anything, from a patent egg separa- 
tor to an aeroplane. 

Take a piece of clear glass, polish it up 
to its limit, and look into it. You see 
nothing but a lifeless sheen. Then take 
a diamond of equal size, and look into its 
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depths. It’s all aglitter with little 
sparkles, that catch every shaft of light 
and break them into myriads of rainbow 
colors. There is life in it. That's the 
difference between the line of selling talk 
that lacks enthusiasm, and the line that 
fairly bubbles over with life and energy, 
that overrules all objections, and creates 
desire and conviction where only faint- 
hearted interest or curiosity existed before. 

You know your line is a fine one—the 
best on the market. If it wasn't, you 
wouldn't be handling it, would you? Then 
why not talk it up as it deserves? Wasn't 
it one of the old Greek philosophers who 
said, "Man, know thyself’? That’s pretty 
good advice. 

Study yourself and your possibilities. Dig 
out some of those latent powers that are 
hidden beneath the shell of a lack-energy 
existence, as the light of the diamond is 
hidden before it is awakened into life and 
beauty by the polishing wheel. 

Show us what you can do. 


Uncle Hiram Has а Word to Say 


Dear John—When I turned over the 
store at Kendall Corners a year ago, and 
came to the city to live I knew pretty 
much how 'twould be. You made up 
your mind that you'd show me that you 
could run things yourself. Weren't going 
to ask a bit of advice. Were going to sur- 
prise me two ways, by getting along with- 
out my advice, and by sending me a big 
statement of business done, some time. 

When your big letter came this morning, 
I said to myself, before I opened it, “Bout 
time the catalogue houses were getting on 
John's nerve," and sure enough that was it. 
"Catalogue houses ruining trade;" "Put- 
ting the country merchant out of business ;" 
. "Big capital of catalogue houses;" “They 
can buy in large quantities," and so on. 

Now, now, let's get down to hard pan 
at once; let's try to touch bottom, before 
we wade out far. 

When you were going with pretty Sally 
Brown, and the other fellows tried to cut 
you out, and when finally that city chap 
blew in, who won out spite of the competi- 
tion, city manners and gay togs? 

You did. 

Why? 

Because you were the best man. That's 
why. You didn't sit back in a corner and 
sulk; you just rustled seventeen times 
harder than ever before. And you won, 
because you were the best man putting up 
the best fight. 

If you'd hung back in the corner and 
sulked and kept saying, "No chance, that 
city feller's a better man,” hanged if I 
don't think that people'd believed you, and 
that city fellow'd have won out. 

So, what are you going to do in this 
catalogue house sparkin' bee? In the com- 
petition for trade favors are you going to 
sit back and sulk, or going to hustle like 
a man? 

The best man’s going to win here—never 
forget that. 

Fear the Paralyzer 


Yes, I know what you’re going to say 
about big organizations and the great buy- 
ing power of big capital, and all that. Do 
you know that those excuses of yours all 
spring from one source? Do you know 
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when you quote those reasons—tas extenua- 
tion for your. not getting business—that it 
tells your old uncle what ails you as plainly 
as if you had written it to him in box-car 
letters? 

Fear, that’s what it is. F-E-A-R, fear; 
that’s what ails you. And do you know 
what fear is? never knew—till your 
brother, who’s taking that higher work in 
neurology at the university before he grad- 
uates as a sure-enough M. D., told me. 
Fear is the nerve paralysis that a kind 
providence bestows uppn an animal when 
it is about to meet death, so as to save it 
from suffering. The deer that’s being torn 
to pieces by the lion doesn’t feel any pain; 
fear has paralyzed the nerves so there’s no 
feeling left. 

And the biggest authority of 'em all, so 
your brother says, claims that man never 
has any grounds for fear but perhaps once 
in a life-time. Thats when the Grim 
Reaper is cutting him down. 

Now, if you're about to meet your busi- 
ness death, go ahead and paralyze yourself 
with fear-suggestions. For if you're afraid 
of annihilation by the catalogue houses— 
you're incapable of any action except shiv- 
ering. So shut up shop, put a sign on the 
door, “Scared out of business" and take the 
key to the sheriff and tell him to put you 
in a safe cell where nothing can harm you. 

Somehow, I can't picture you doing that. 
А boy whose father and grandfather and 
great-grandfathers on both sides have been 
fighters, isn't going to be scared into shivers 
and out of a business that represents a life 
time of hard work. 

Another plan looks better to me: Sup- 
pose you study into the question, so vou'll 
know what the facts are. Then get a big, 
big brace on yourself and see every pros- 
pective customer in Kendall county and 
talk business to 'em. Tell them why it’s 
to their advantage to trade at Kendall 
Corners in general and at our store in 
particular. Write 'em letters. Get the 
editor to run a column or two about the 
advantages of home trade. Rustle! Put 
up a good, stiff fight and say, "I may die 
broke, but I won't die scared."—Your 
Uncle Hiram. 


Truthful Service 


By ARTHUR MOREY 


NY remarks | can make on salesman- 
ship will sound very trite, and deal 
with such simple truths that I can 

hear a chorus of "Give us something new!” 
—] can't; for the old and simple truths 
are still the golden ones and always will be. 

The need is to perceive that no mesmer- 
ism of mere printer's ink, loud and dazzling 
manifestoes, or get-rich-quick modern meth- 
ods, can change the old fundamentals of 
success in business one jot or one tittle. 

Modern methods and modern salesman- 
ship only better apply the old, old truths. 
I believe it is true that "Success is so sim- 
ple that most of us miss it." 


I knew of two restaurants in the same 
building. It was an old building with a 


bare and dingy hallway leading to a small, ^ 


uncomfortable, old-style elevator, tediously 
operated to one of the restaurants on the 
third floor. On arriving there one entered 
a bare-floored room where there were bare 
oak tables. 

'The other restaurant was on the ground 
floor in a high-ceilinged store, conveniently 
entered direct from the street and having 
tables covered with white linen. 


The conveniences and settings of the two 
restaurants were not to be compared. 

'The ground floor, table-clothed restau- 
rant was the most successful? 


No sir!—it failed and closed— because 
people would go right by its door, and 
stand in line (with those white covered 
convenient tables only a few feet distant) 
waiting for that dinky elevator that would 
only carry a few at a time, to get to the 
higher-priced, poorly situated, untable- 
clothed, inconvenient restaurant, that was 
spotlessly clean and gave them fine, de- 
liciously cooked food for their money. 

The truthful service outweighed every 
other consideration. Before long the res- 
taurant upstairs could demand from the 
landlord a better entrance and a brand new 
modern elevator. 

Who cares too much what kind of a 
frame the masterpiece painting is in, and 
who notices the chromo in the magnificent 
frame? 
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Expensive display advertising and at- 
tractive windows, if the goods do not back 
them up, is simply folly and will only at- 
tract more attention to the funeral to fol- 
low. 

Is advertising a good thing? 

You can depend upon it that it is vital. 
It is necessary to let the world know that 
you make that better book or better basket. 


But the province of successful advertis- 
ing is not to sell goods—it is only to attract 
attention to the goods, which must then sell 
themselves. The most advertising can do 
is to lead up to the first sale. If there is 
only one sale, advertising of staple products 
does not pay, but it is the other sales, in- 
fluenced by the satisfaction from the first 
sale, that warrants the large expense in in- 
ducing the first sale. 


Business Just Truthful Service 


{ 

It is good to get away from thinking 
of business as something overwhelmingly 
deep, elusive and complex, and to see that 
after all is said, business and particularly 
salesmanship, is refreshingly and simply 
just plain truthful service. You can call it 
many other and more mysterious names, 
but that is what true business only amounts 
to. 2 
A sale, to be wise, must benefit both 
sides. It is not a good sale if it does not 
bring good both to the house and to the 
customer. 


'Truthful service to the customer is the 
very foundation of modern successful busi- 
ness. 

You have to “have the goods,’ 
can’t fool the people very long. 

Every time a customer is fooled or mis- 
led, it is a step nearer the obituaries. 

A salesman earnestly applying himself 
and having an honest purpose, honest goods 
and an honest understanding of them, and 
seeking his own good in first honestly and 
competently serving the interests of his cus- 
tomer, can make skidoo all fear and timid- 
ity in approaching a prospect, and have 
unfailing confidence and results. Such a 
salesman is the customer’s benefactor and 
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equal, and the salesman can look the cus- 
tomer clearly and frankly in the eye as 
his sought friend and truthful server. 
With these elements only is the joy of 
the work possible, and with every accom- 
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plished result the enthusiasm. will grow. 
You will then find that you have discov- 
ered that secret alchemy which has trans- 
mitted what once seemed work and toil 
and business, into joy and play. 


Modern Parable of the Deep Thinker 


By R. C. 


ND it came to pass that, in the days 
of Morgan, the King of the Money- 
ites, there was a Certain Person 

whose Think Tank was so full of Steam 
that it was constantly Exploding into Jets 
of Wisdom. “Verily,” said he in a secret 
conference with Himself, "I am a Deep 
Thinker, for, do not I Lay it Over Taft 
or Teddy or any other of the Main 
Squeeze when it comes to Doping Out the 
Path to Salvation for the Poor Creatures 
that struggle along on this Particular Cross 
Section of our Puny Little Ball? I have 
‘said it!" Thereupon he explained to the 
Boss that press of Work had made it im- 
possible for him to attend to that Little 
Thing he had Threatened to Fix Up a 
Month Ago. And the Boss, a Man of 
Deep Sorrows, held his Peace, yea, even 
unto the Morrow, for the Night was nearly 
Come. 

Now, іп those days, coming from the 
Little tribe of Hustlers, there were a Few 
who never gave a Dress Rehearsal of their 
Knowledge, nor even an Artist's View of 
their Wisdom. And those of the tribe of the 
Dilatory Wise Guys, and they were legion, 
called them “Dubs” in that they Worked 
with their Eyes off the Clock and failed 
to Sneer at the Old Man. But the Poor 
Things kept Plugging Along, and because 
of their "Rotten Luck," or Something, 
many of them Waxed Fat and gathered 
Many Shekels and Much Authority. How- 
beit, in the Office where the Fount of Wis- 
dom before mentioned Held Forth and con- 
gratulated himself Daily that he was Not 
like Other Men there labored one of these 
Sons of the tribe of Hustlers. And he was 
a МееК and Lowly Man, and he said 
naught of the Land from whence he came, 
but consoled himself by doing nine-tenths 
of the office Work while the Little Brother 
of the Wise Guys filled the Place with 
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Steam that had failed to Push the Piston. 

And it came to pass that the Boss pon- 
dered these things in his heart; yea, he 
took communion with Himself, and great 
was the joy thereof—when the End came, 
for did he not call the Supreme Intellectual 
Authority before him, even onto the Car- 
pet, and did he not speak unto the Work- 
less Wonder in this wise: 

"[ have Watched with Keen Interest 
your Enthusiastic Devotion to the Welfare 
of Mankind, and even the Base Ball Score, 
and have often Regretted that you Couldn't 
Hire a Hall. Verily, I have watched you 
for, lo, these many days, while the Dust 
has gathered on my ledgers and the 
Monthly Statements wist not what they 
wot. Yea, I have seen your Intellectual 
Elephantiasis grow until it resembles a 
Lofty Peak of the City Dump piled with 
Empty Cans. Therefore have I deter- _ 
mined that the Vulgar Atmosphere of Mere 
Business is too Wearing on one of your 
Temperament, and I Advise you to Go 
Quickly to the Hustings and Become a 
Congressman of the tribe that Toil Not, 
neither do they Spin. Go thou and Do 
Likewise, but not at My Expense.” But 
the Fount of Wisdom Departed into the 
Outer Darkness. 

Verily, verily, how Strange are the Kick- 
ups of Fortune! For it is written that the 
Mere Dub and Poor Plodder who had done 
the Work of the Office, even he from the 
tribe of Hustlers, discovered that the Old 
Man was also from that Country, and they 
Got Together and the Old Man made Him 
a Member of the Firm, and it was Good, 
even for the Old Man. 

Moral: When Sawing Wood cut out the . 
Song and Dance. 


The greatest homage we can pay to truth 
is to use it.—Emerson. 


Export Salesmanship: its Possibilities 


By O. J. 


LL jokes aside, only admitting facts, 
we have to acknowledge the bitter 
truth that we know little or nothing 

about export as yet. 

'That we have not grasped the possibili- 
ties on hand; that we must wake up from 
our dream of commercial supremacy and 
go to school in England, France or Ger- 
many until we reach that point of perfec- 
tion in export salesmanship that these coun- 
tries so successfully possess. 

To begin with we must drop our egotism 
and extreme national pride. When you 
want to sell a Swede in Minnesota, you 
don't tell him that Swedes are a bunch of 
slowpokes. Of course not. I have actually 
heard an American salesman tell a Russian 
dealer that he lived in an uncivilized coun- 
try. Certainly he did not sell goods to 
that man. We don't need living land ad- 
vertisements abroad, but hundred-point, up- 
to-the minute salesmen. 

Most tactlessness and breach of etiquette 
among our salesmen traveling in foreign 
countries is due to our narrow views of 
business. . We know only one way, the 
American way which, while holding the 
highest position in regard to system and 
office appliances among all trading nations, 
might still be improved in many ways. 

Japan's progress and rapid advance far 
ahead of all other Oriental nations, is due 
to the fact that she sends her sons to all 
parts of the world to gather up the honey 
of useful information. 

Our greatest composers, Handel, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod and Verdi, accord- 
ing to their own words have only reached 
the highest point of musical understanding 
by traveling and exchanging ideas with 
great musicians, composers and teachers in 
other countries than their own. 


Getting the International Idea 


Gounod, the French composer, only rec- 
ognizes three events in his life as having 
determined his career as a musician. First 
was having heard Webers "Der 
Freischntz," when he was seven years of 
age. Second, having heard  Rossini's 
"Ottelo" sung by Rubim and Malibran, 
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when he was thirteen years of age, and 
third, having heard Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,” when he was fourteen years old. 
These he called the three shocks that 
awakened his musical being into destined 
life and power. It took the combination 
of German, Italian and Austrian music to 
make Gounod a world musician, and he 
constantly traveled in these countries until 
he settled permanently in his belle Paris 
at the age of twenty-five. 

Schubert, perhaps as great a composer 
as Gounod, had during his life, little pleas- 
ure or glory, undoubtedly on account of 
his domestic tastes and constant sojourn in 
his own country. As his only true friend, 
Vogl, used to say: He bargained away his 
music for mere trifles and squandered away 
his fine thoughts instead of making the 
most of them. Thus Schubert only began 
when he ceased to exist. 

Exchange of ideas made the music of 
Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Gounod 
and Verdi a blend of the best of all nations. 
It made them, with the exception of the 
unfortunate Mozart, more alert to their 
own interests and less apt to be taken in 
by stage managers, and theatrical agents. 

Our much traveled composers with their 
cosmopolitan compositions, stand out quite 
distinctly from the masters of the brush 
and palette, like Van Dyck, Rembrandt, 
Millet, Meissonier, Hogarth, Sir Joshus 
Reynolds and Turner. Every one of their 
paintings gives away their nationality. 

We need exchange of ideas. We must 
send our men abroad to study conditions 
before we make any propositions. The 
German banker will send his son to 
England, Russia, France and even the. 
United States for a year or so, to get 
acquainted with people, languages and cus- 
toms to be better able to continue business 
dealings with these countries. 

How European Business Men Stndy 

Conditions 

The eminent success of Europe's largest 
banking house, The Rothschilds, is due to 
the foresight of their forefather, Meyer 
Amsel Rothschild of the Juden Gasse in 
Frankfort on the Main. Father Amsel 
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sent his four sons, one to England, one to 
Belgium, one to France and one to Austria. 
'They all worked together under one head, 
and now it is whispered on all stock ex- 
changes, that no European country can go 
to war without first consulting the Roths- 
childs. 

A French pipe manufacturer found his 
once extensive Australian and English trade 
dropping off. He sent one of his sons to 
Adelaide, Australia, and one to London. 
'Today he has a tremendous business with 
branches in all principal cities in Australia 
and England. 

Ап Austrian export concern sends many 
of its trusted men to Turkey, Russia and 
the oriental countries for a year or so to 
study the ways of the people. One of the 
leading Swiss hotel men sent his son for 
several years to Paris, London and New 
York to see how and what people eat in 
other lands. We must do exactly the same 
before we are able to sell our goods suc- 
cessfully in foreign lands. 

In a recent consular report, Consul J. 
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B. Milner of Calair, France, speaks of the 
tremendous’ posisbilities in selling Ameri- 
can hardware in all parts of France. He 
points out that money is wasted in sending 
English catalogues to French buyers. Не 
further states that unless we can outdo the 
Germans in promptness of delivery, care 
of packing goods, and particular considera- 
tion for their clients, we won't be able to 
get and hold this business, to which by 
right, we are entitled. 

Commercial Agent Henry Studniozka 
from Austria, Hungary, Consul J. E. 
Heenan of Warsaw, Russia, Consul J. Qu 
Wood, of Venice, Italy; all speak in the 
same spirit. 

It seems the time is ripe to start with 
the preparatory course. A good many of 
our foreign born, American trained sales- 
men would make excellent trade mission- 
aries for our much neglected export busi- 
ness. Let's wake up. Foreign trade con- 
nections cannot be made by wireless. The 
personal touch of business friendship is a 
valuable asset in doing business abroad. 


Harum or Rip? 


By MILTON BEJACH 
Advertising Manager The McCaskey Register Со.. Alliance, Ohio 


HERE are at least two characters 
in our comparatively modern litera- 
ture that are worth studying from 
a salesman's standpoint. One is the genial 
scamp, Rip Van Winkle, the other, the 
shrewd “hoss trader," David Harum. 
It won't hurt any of us to compare our- 
selves to either or both of these worthies. 
Rip was a hale fellow well met, always 
ready to entertain or be entertained. Не 
had a pleasant word for everyone, a smile 
for every child and a comforting chuck 
under the chin for every woman. No won- 
der people liked him. 
But he could not stand the gaff of life. 
Rip was like many salesmen—men you 
will find in every line and in every organ- 
ization. ‘They can always see something 
better than their own in the other fellow's 
line. The grass for them is always greener 
in the pasture across the road. 
Good fellows, true friends, loyal to their 
houses, men who would take their shirts 
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off their backs for their companions if they 
needed covering, they lack at least one 
thing—the ability to stand up under fire, 
to fight with the other fellow's weapons. 
Of the most peaceful dispositions, they can- 
not stand the hammering, the noise and 
confusion of the fighting. Like Rip, they 
find a place in which to indulge in a 
twenty-year long sleep. 

David Harum you will remember was 
about the busiest proposit:on in his neck of 
the woods. He would swap horses, shave 
notes, build houses and take a hand in 
others' love affairs. 

When he had something he was anxious 
to dispose of, he never worried about get- 
ting rid of it at a profit. He knew that 
failing of humanity to want what some- 
one else has and he played the game so 
that he would benefit. In his own words 
he "always knew that he had something 
that somebody else wanted." 
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If every organization of salesmen has a 
few Rips, it has more Harums. Far think- 
ing men, shrewd, students of human nature, 
we have more of them than the genial souls, 
friends to everyone but themselves. 

'The main difference between Rip and 
Harum lies in this: Rip was a loser, Harum 
a getter. 

Rip could be coaxed away from his work 
by the swish of a petticoat or the call of 
a child. Harum would hang on to a job 
like death to one of our African brothers. 
'That's why one lost and the other got, 
consistently and continuously. 

Rip counted not of the morrow. Harum 
always did. 

To digress a moment and still stay close 
to the subject I inquire if you play chess. 
If you do, what I shall say will be very 
clear, if you do not, it may require some 
study. 

Chess and Salesmanship 


The men who are chess champions know 
what they are about every moment of every 
game. They count ahead, not one, two or 
three moves; the whole game as it is to be 
played passes in review before them. They 
acquire this faculty, they are not born 
with it. 
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Every possible move or combination is 
thought out in advance. They leave nothing 
to chance. Every maneuver of their oppo- 
nent is met with an answering movement, 
carefully calculated beforehand. They can 
tell you how many moves you can make 
before you will be checkmated. They can 
do this with not one, but a half dozen 
opponents at the same time. 

Harum always knew what he was about. 
He left nothing to chance except the fleas 
on his dog. Апа the reason he did that 
was because he believed “а certain amount 
of fleas is good for a dog." Harum played 
at a half dozen games at the same time, 
but before he began one he knew: how it 
would end, he had calculated every move. 

The cleverest salesmen are those who 
know what they are about every minute of 
the day, who have calculated every move 
of their prospects and who have answering 
maneuvers ready to be trotted out and 
brought into line to bring about the result 
desired. They are the men whom no argu- 
ment finds unready, on the job six days a 
week. 

То quote the old darky who salaamed 
low before Harum, "'they sho is a credit to 
the way they been brought ur." 
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Alabaster Box 


until your friends are dead. Fill their lives with sweetness; 

speak approving, cheering words while their hearts can be 
thrilled and made happier by them. The kind things you mean to 
do when they are gone, do before they go. The flowers you mean 
to send for their coffins, send to brighten and sweeten their homes 
If my friends have alabaster boxes laid 
‘away full of fragrant perfumes of sympathy and affection that they 
intend to break over my dead body, I should rather they would 
bring them out in my weary and troubled hours and open them that 
I may be refreshed and cheered by them while I need them. I 
should rather have a plain coffin without flowers, a funeral without 
a eulogy, than life without sweetness of love and sympathy. Let 
us learn to anoint our friend beforehand for burial. 


D: NOT keep your sublime love and tenderness sealed up 


before they leave them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Post-mortem 


kindness does not cheer the burdened spirit; flowers on a coffin cast 
no fragrance backward over the weary way.—L. C. Bail. 
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Practical Use of Science in Advertising 


A Paper Read Before the Houston Adcrafters 


By GEORGE M. WOODWARD 
Secretary Houston Real Estate Exchange 


HE practical use of science in adver- 

tising, is making organized knowl- 

edge sell goods and services to the 
profit of the seller and to the advantage 
and satisfaction of the buyer. 

Someone says, “Every sale, by advertising 
or otherwise, is made in the mind of the 
buyer; it is therefore necessary to know the 
characteristics of the mind, that are com- 
mon to all minds." In other words, one 
must be able to make practical use of psy- 
chology. 

The object of all advertising is to induce 
or persuade "the other fellow" to do some- 
thing; either to inquire, call, look or buy. 
Any one of these four activities involves 
the action of the prospective buyer's will— 
and his power to decide and act. 


What Takes Place In the Mind of 
the Buyer 

Taking no account of the exceptions for 
which a ten-minute’s glance at this subject 
has not time, no buyer either inquires, calls, 
looks or buys without feeling like doing 
so, nor generally without thinking it wise 
to do so. 

Therefore, to reach a buyer’s will, Mr. 
Seller has to stimulate Mr. Buyer’s feelings 
and satisfy his judgment. ‘This involves 
carrying buyer’s mind through four sep- 
arate and distinct steps: attention, interest, 
desire and decision and action. ‘The fact 
that some buyers are mental athletes and 
cover all four steps at one stride does not 
change the rule. 

Mr. Buyer’s attention must be attracted 
and directed to the article in which it is 
desired to arouse his interest create a 
desire to possess and a.determination to 
have, At some stage of the mental journey 
something must have inspired Mr. Buyer 
with confidence that Mr. Seller knows his 
business, is worthy of one’s trade and will 
give a square deal. 

And before the transaction is really com- 
plete, Buyer must be thoroughly satisfied 
that such has been the case. He is then 
ready to become a regular customer and 
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tell his friends about it. And these satis- 
fied customers, together with the growth 
of his business become Seller's best adver- 
tisements, and make business as easy as 
business ever becomes. 


How the MindjWorks 


Now let us go back down below the 


first step—attention—and analyze the cus- 


tomer's mental journey. There are the 
four steps: attention, interest, desire and 
action. They must always come in that 
order. And are virtually steps up an in- 
clined plane with dividing lines that are 
hard to find or define. 


Attention is focused thought, therefore 
an intellectual condition. Our ad must 
make the buyer think about it and about 
the article it advertises. It must do so at 
the same time other ads are clamoring to 
distract his attention and make him think 
about something else. 

If our ad were only a man, it might com- 
mand the buyer's attention in any one of 
a number of ways, through any one of his 
senses. But being only an ad, the only 
way it can reach buyer's mind is through 
his eyes. 

In attracting the buyer's attention, by 
catching his eye, we must do so in an at- 
tractive manner, so as to put him in a sug- 
gestible, friendly, sympathetic mood, ready 
to come along with us. We must, as the 
saying is, “Bump buyer’s mental shins,” and 
yet bump them in a way not to antagonize 
him or give him an impression we are 
lacking in good judgment. 

We must remember that a large per- 
centage of the buyers we reach by adver- 
tising are alert, their sensibilities, judgment 
and will act more quickly than the average 
of mankind. If an ad antagonizes the 
emotional he is apt to take offense and go 
in the other direction; the self-willed to 
get balky, and the intellectual disgusted. 
Men of action like to at least think they 
are doing their own thinking and making 
up their own minds. E ` 
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And thus we see that this matter of feel- 
ing is an important factor, even in the 
thinking step—attention. 

Going on up the mental hill, we find 
that it plays the leading part in the zone 
of interest—for do we not feel interest— 
who ever heard of one thinking an interest 
in anything! And again desire is a feeling, 
and the stronger the desire the more quickly 
it moves the will to action. 

Yes, of course, the thoughtful buyer 
weighs the cost of gratifying the desire 
and comes to a decision to buy only after 
the desire becomes strong enough to make 
the value of the article outweigh its cost. 

Now, when we remember that “atten- 
tion properly sustained arouses interest, and 
interest properly intensified deepens into 
desire and the spark of desire properly 
fanned bursts into the flame of action," we 
realize that action is only another form of 
attention carried up the spiral of skillfully 
interwoven appeals to emotion and judg- 
ment. Saying the right thing in the right 
way at the right time in the right place 
to win the buyer's eye is one of the most 
important problems of advertising. 

Methods of attracting attention are 
many, and include questions, startling state- 
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ments, appropriate pictures, unexpected 
combinations, reference to important mat- 
ters holding public attention, alliterations, 
jingles, puzzles, catch phrases of all kinds; 
even small type under а “Don’t Read" 
caption has been known to produce a high 
degree of concentrated thought. 

Аз "Pat" Dougherty told us in his in- 
teresting talk, a man may be highly success- 
ful in attracting attention and yet utterly 
fail in directing it to the article for sale. 

As Mr. Halsted suggested, the prepara- 
tion of copy is the one problem common to 
all ad-writers. The use for mediums and 
plans are as varied as the lines and quali- 
ties of goods. And they can find informa- 
tion, suggestions and advice concerning 
them in many quarters. But the need for 
copy that pulls and helps sell is always 
present. Generally one's own pencil must 
evolve it. 

One's own mind must handle the steeds 
of "unity, clearness, energy and elegance," 
so that they, with pleasing grace and per- 
fect rhythm, carry the buyer along at a 
gentle pace or as occasion demands take 
him down the home stretch at lightning 
speed. 


A Year From Next Summer 


By NORMAN C. FETTERS 


WANDERED into the offices of a suc- 

cessful realty company. In the sanc- 

tum sanctorum was the manager, seated 
at his desk, his eyes drooping sleepily, his 
hands resting idly on the chair. 

Aha! thought I, this is truly the reward 
for well-doing. This man has attained 
success and can now sleep at his desk. 
Surely he is to be much envied. 

Seeking to learn of some “open Sesame" 
to the land of a-r-e-a, I approached him. 
“Pray tell me where are your thoughts, my 
good man?” 

He hesitated but a moment. "I was 
thinking a year from next summer.” 

"How so?" I asked in surprise, for I 
had thought him day-dreaming. 

“Well, I must appear this afternoon 
before the Board of County Commissioners 
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to solicit their aid in constructing certain 
improvements necessary for an allotment 
proposition which I expect to р!асе on the 
market in а year or two. 1 was formu- 
lating my arguments." 

А year from next summer! Withdraw- 
ing silently and rebuked, I pondered to 
myself: Thus it must be; thoes who are 
successful are thinking in the future, while 
I am busy with the troubles of today and 
the mistakes of yesterday. 


Troubles look mighty big when they are 
arriving—they look much smaller when 
they have come—and, after all they were 
infinitesimal. 


I feel and grieve, by the grace of God, I 
fret at nothing.—John Wesley. 


Books, those strangest of all marvels, bridge 
the centuries and cross the chasms of space. 
Through the letters on the printed page we 
may look back into the life of the man who 
wrote it, and share in the spiritual activities 
of his time-—Edward Howard Griggs. 


Tue New HUMANISM. STUDIES IN PERSONAL 
AND SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT—By Edward 
Howard Griggs. В. №. Huebsch, New 
York. $1.50 net. 


This is an illuminating study of the higher 
human life, from a scientific standpoint. 


I have revelled in it because Professor Griggs 
bravely turns his back on mere opinion and 
begins with fundamentals. It is a delight to 
follow his keen analysis of the problem of per- 
sonal and social ethics, proceeding step by step 
with mathematical logic. He begins with a 
study of the evolution of the sciences, including 
the science of ethics. Here he lays the founda- 
tion for the science, at the same time pointing 
out the harmfulness of many common errors in 
the study and application of it. 


The second chapter takes up the evolution of 
personality. It is sane, sober, and logical, but 
it glows with a beautiful spirit of optimism 
that is a comfort. Here is a great chapter for 
the thinking man or woman into whose heart 
has crept a vague unrest. 


His third chapter, devoted to “The Dynamic 
Character of Personal Ideals,” is a clarion call 
to the aspiring—and those who ought to aspire. 
And yet, like all the rest of the book, it is 
written with calm  persuasiveness and quiet 
dignity, never letting the reader lose sight of 
the fact that, while here is lofty sentiment, all 
subjects are approached without passion ог 
prejudice. 

Several chapters are devoted to the discussion 
of ideals, both personal and social, including 
an educating chapter on ideals of womanhood. 

The last three chapters are devoted to social 
reconstruction, the new social ideal. and the 
religion of humanity. 

My advice to vou is to read this book—to 
study и. And ГИ tell vou now that vou will 
not find one page of it dull. 
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A BooK or MEDITATIONS—By Edward Howard 
Griggs. B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1.50 
net. 


'This is a casket of jewels. Professor Griggs 
has here gathered in one beautiful book stray 
thoughts and impressions of nature, art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, human nature, and emotions,. 
written at various times in all parts of this 
country and in Europe. 

There are bits of verse, some prose poems 
that are even more beautiful than most verse, 
and some illuminating and practical writing on 
the art of living, this author's one great theme. 

It is a book that one grows to love, keeping 
it close at hand, because one finds in it medita- 


‚ tions that fit every mood, that solve many press- 


ing problems in personal adjustment to environ- 
ment, and all of them healthy, sane, sound, and 
vibrant with the wise óptimism that characterizes 
all of Edward Howard Griggs’ work. 

Among other things in this book are little 
sketches of human life as seen by the author in 
different home and foreign cities and open 
places. Each is ӨН ей к and interestinglv 
told, gripping the reader with its quiet power, 
and each is a vital lesson in life itself. 

Here, then, is a book for the tired business 
man, for the happy mother, for lovers, for the 
aged, for the young man or young woman with 
the glory and beauty of life outshining its 
shadows and its mystery, for the beaten and 
hopeless, for the lover of nature, for the student 
of art and literature. 


How To Reap CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. А 
GUIDE FOR THE BEGINNER AND STUDENT OF 
GrapHoLocy—By Mary Н. Booth. Illus- 
trated. The John С. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 


We have all learned by experience that a 
man's character is revealed in everything he 
does. We can tell the energetic man by his 
posture, his gestures, his walk, his handshake, 
his voice, his manner of speaking, and even the 
way he smokes his cigar. Similarly, the care- 
less, lazy, shiftless man portrays these negatives 
by characteristic signs. It is therefore easy to 
accept the contention that people make them- 
selves known by the handwriting. 

The author of this little book states that some 
of the principles of graphology—yes, that is the 
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technical name of the science of reading char- 
aeter in chirography—were worked out by no 
less a philosopher than Goethe. Much study 
has been given the subject since his time, some 
devoted investigators giving years of time to 
comparison and deduction. The writer herself 
say% that she gives nothing that has not been 
thoroughly tested during years of careful study 
of the handwritings and characters of both his- 
toric and living men and women. 

The little book—it is smaller than a child's 
primer—is simple and interesting, and every 
principle given is illustrated by facsimiles of 
penmanship. 

It is commended to teachers, business men, 
employers, bankers, lawyers, entertainers, those 
in social life, and professional readers of char- 
acter. 


THe MEANING OF ORGANIC EvoLUTION—By 
Ralph V. Chamberlin. Published by the 
Author, Prove, Utah. 


That there should be many people who do 
not understand just what is meant by organic 
evolution is not strange. In the first place, the 
theory is by no means as simple as the theory 
upon which the law of gravitation is based, 
and it has not been given to all people to study 
it thoroughly. In the second place, there has 
been so much bitter controversy over the theory, 
with so much misunderstanding and consequent 
misstatement of its true character, that it has 
been hard for even the studious, at times, to 
get the actual facts in the case. 

Misunderstanding of the theory of evolution, 
by anyone, is a misfortune, since such misun- 
derstanding interferes with both intellectual and 
spiritual progress. ‘То some, the theory has 
seemed to be an all-sufficient proof of a material 
universe, working in accordance with mechan- 
ical laws, with no God anywhere in it or of it. 
'To others, the theory has seemed to be an at- 
tempt to prove that very thing, and, therefore, 
an utterly vicious, destructive, and diabolical 
doctrine. 

Mr. Chamberlin, in his book, writes of the 
theory, in non-technical terms, explaining brieff 
those aspects of organic evolution about which 
misunderstanding and misapprehension seem 
particularly to cling. 

First, he gives, a history of the hypothesis, 
showing that it had its beginnings, not with 
Charles Darwin, as so many suppose, but away 
back in the earliest historic times. Не shows 
that, among those who worked out various crude 
forms of the evolutionary theory were the an- 
cient Egyptians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, As- 
syrians, Hebrews, Greeks, and other peoples, 
naming especially such men as Anaximander, 
Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, Thales, Pythagoras, 
and Empedocles. Later came the brilliant Aris- 
totle. It may surprise some of the opponents of 
the theory—if there are any left—to learn that 
it was stoutly maintained, in various forms, by 
the Early Fathers, Saint Basil, Saint Gregory, 
Saint Augustine, Saint Isidore, Saint Lombard, 
and Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
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Second, the author tells us what evolution is 
—its nature—and what it is not, using a beauti- 
fully worked-out parallelism between the evolu- 
tion of languages and the evolution of species 
to make clear his thought. This chapter should 
clear up many prejudiced judgments regarding 
the theory. 

Third, Mr. Chamberlin points out how ad- 
mirably and fully the theory of evolution ex- 
plains many biological phenomena not explica- 
ble by any other known theory. This chapter 
should convince any logical mind of the truth 
of the statement of Joseph LeConte: “We regard 
the law of evolution as thoroughly established. 
* * * The day is past when evolution might 
be regarded as a school of thought. We might 
as well speak of a gravitationist as of an evolu- 
tionist." 

In his last chapter, the author takes up a 
discussion of the function of science and the 
bearing of evolution upon theological belief. 

"Science," he says, "grows out of the prac- 
tical necessity of anticipating and of adjusting 
ourselves to the environment. * * * Science, 
then, seeks to determine the uniformities of co- 
existence and sequence in the endlessly complex 
world about us. * * * Its purpose is that of 
accurately describing phenomena in their mutual 
relationships. * * * [t is continually adding to 
our knowledge of how things in the world come 


. about; it has never told us, and, in the very 


nature of things can never tell us ‘why.’' An 
eternal mystery remains." 

From this point of view, of course, it becomes 
absurd to suppose that the theory of evolution 
has any bearing upon the fundamental theo- 
logical doctrine of creation. 

The book is interesting to anyone of an 
inquiring mind who desires to know better ‘the 
universe around him, and should be of especial 
value to those who have not had the opportunity, 
elsewhere, to inform themselves definitely about 
the great law of evolution, by which so much 
in the physical, social, political, economic, and 
commercial world is explained. 


“Who works for glory misses oft the коў] 

Who works for money coins tris-vety s 

Work for the work's sake, then, and it zi T 

That these things ' may be add:d unto thee.” 
—Kenyon Coż 


I have generally found that the man who 
is good at an excuse is good for nothing 
else.— Franklin. 


Whoever in the darkness lighteth an- 
other with a lamp, lighteth himself also.— 
Auerbach. 


The merchant or manager who has no 
time fully to explain the merits of his 
goods or his proposition to his clerks or 
his salesmen should not be disappointed at - 
small sales.—O ville Allen. 
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Helpful Hints for the Student of 
The Business гиговорвег 


(OCTOBER, 1911 ISSUE) 


1. Name three articles in this issue that 
contain something that can be of practical 
use in the business in which you are en- 
gaged. 

2. Tell how you would apply these 
- things to your business. 

. 3. Name three articles in this issue that 
contain something of practical use in your 
own life and work. 

4. Tell how you would apply these 
things to yeur own problems. 

5. From which article have you received 
the greatest encouragement to go on de- 


veloping your efficiency ? 
6. Which article do you think has the 


most practical suggestions for the develop- 
ment of efficiency? What are these sug- 
gestions ? 

7. What one thought in this issue has 
made the deepest impression upon your 
mind? Why? 

8. Give three or more thoughts selected 
from this isue which you believe will be 
conducive to self-improvement, and, there- 
fore, Efficiency Development, and which 
you have committed to memory. 


Specific Questions on 
Certain Articles 


On the Front Porch—Page 571 
1. Of what is success in business a 
result? 
2. What four classes of knowledge are 
essential to success in business? 


3. Why is a knowledge of the laws and 
tendencies of evolution necessary to a busi- 
ness man? 


4. Name three laws of evolution. 


5. What are some evidences of increas- 
ing harmony in the business world? 


6. What is the test of intelligence? 
The Universal Races Congress— Page 581 

1. What do you consider the most im- 
portant point in Dr. Blackford's report? 

2. What needs were made manifest at 
the Races Congress? 

The Modern Merchant—Page 585 

1. Why are articles of merchandise a 

step further in development than ideas? 


2. How do the articles you make or 
handle serve humanity? 


Why Some Men Fail—Page 993 
1. Name three causes of failure men- 
tioned by Mr. Brown. 
2. What is the price of success? 
The Questions of Socratic—Page 091 
1. How would you get the value out 
of a good impulse? 
2. What is the best way ef handling a 
procrastinator? 
Look Around You—Page 607 
1. Where is the best place te look for 
opportunities ? 
Gleanings from Business Fielde— 
| Page 609 
1. Can you give ten reasons why people 
should buy your goods? 


'The Foundation of Efficiency — 
Page 617 
1. What is the foundation of efficiency? 


Give a three-minute talk on the value 
of the contents of this magazine to you. 
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Мом, What Was That Fellow's Нате? | 
UU _.—----l Can't Remember Those New Terms. — 
Tete- -l| Know—But Can't Find Exact Word. 

What on Earth. Did He Say About It? 
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‚ А Perfect Memory 
Is the Key to Success 


The mind of the average person is filled with 
thousands of single unrelated ideas which 
waver and fluctuate with every emotion, like 
the billows of the sea. 


The man with a Wandering Mind can My method is highly recom- 
never hope to Make Good—he will always b* а = mended by ELBERT HUB- 
drug on the market—he has too many competitors, BARD, PROF. DAVID 
The great men of a'l ages are those who acquire the ability to SWING, and thousands of 


concentrate and to memorize. others. Ten minutes a day of 
your spare time will give you 


You Can Be Trained to Remember Accurately — wi па and not interfere 


In the business battle — matching wits each hour of every day — the “Р your workin any ways 
ability or inability to think on your feet, to remember instantly and 
accurately means gain or loss. To succeed you must be “forget-proof.” 
Just as surely as a poorly organized business can be placed upon a basis 
of perfect systematization and thereby made thoroughly efficient — so 
can your mind be trained and made a classified indexed and cross 
indexed filing system of facts so that you can command, on the instant, 
any thought, fact or argument. 


The Dickson Method of Memory ‘i raining Will Do 


А 
I his И will enable you to classify impressions, ideas, names, facts 
for You and arguments so as to have them ready at à moment's notice 

at any time. It will train you to think on your feet, to converse in a natural, interestin 
way, to overcome ве consciousness and bashfulness, to acquire easy, logica 
thinking. My course is not a theory, but is purely and absolutely scientific—the result 
of more than 20 years of close. intimate contact with students in schools and colleges 
and searching their developing minds for means of strengthening their memories. 


I Want to Send You My Book, *How to Remember," 
Absolutely FREE Simply clip the cou and mail it today. It will explain 


5 cleariy the course that has raised thousands of men from 
failures to great successes. You can have this same training. My free book is the first 
step. Don't delay. Age, education, vocation or place of residence makes no difference. 

Send the coupon today. 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson 


How to Get a Free Copy of This Val- aber Memory 


TA ; T ing, Self Expression, and 
uable Book De luxe edition handsomely illustrated, Principal of the Dickson 
richly bound. Is exactly Memory School, Anditorlam 


suited to meet the needs of the man or woman | = = Building. Chicago 
who desires to be а successful public speaker К 
Prof. Henry Dickson 


The price of this 1911 de luxe editionis Ш Principal, Dickson School of Memory $ 


$2.00. I will, however, present a copy 2 3% Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ш. 
absolutely free to every student who MT акам bow to ctas a БОР СООРО DOKA 
enrolls for my course of memory training "How to Speak in Public." А 


within ten days after reading this offer. 


Send the Coupon 
Today 


CITY. eere san STAT! 
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Next Time You Order Business Stationery 


Look up a printer or lithographer in 
your locality who can furnish you 


CONSTRUCTION 


MADE 
IN WHITE AND 
SIX COLORS 


BEST AT 
\ 


THE PRICE 
WITH 
ENVELOPES 
TO MATCH 


BOND 


Or, a postal card, if addressed to us giving your firm name and address, 

will bring you postage paid free of charge our portfolio of twenty-eight 

handsome specimen letterheads, printed, lithographed and engraved, 

showing the various finishes, thicknesses and colors of Construction 

Bond, with envelopes to match, and the names of responsible printers 

and lithographers in your vicinity who will be glad to supply you. 
Write us now if you want 


—= 


FREE — Тһе above set of hand- 
some letterheads and "Reason 
Why" booklet. 


Impressive Stationery 
at a Usable Price 


Not every manufucturing stationer can 
supply business stationery on Construction 
Bond. It is sold only Zrrect to responsible 
printers and lithographers in quantities of 
500 pounds or more at a time, while other 
fine papers аге sold through jobbers, a ream 
or more at a time to any printer who will 
buy them. The saving in our method of 
distribution comes of the price you pay 
for stationery—if you secure Construction 
Bond. Write us zow for the names of 
those who can supply it. 


W. E. Wroe & Co., 1004 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


DL Qon M i ELLE 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


If you will simply send me your name. Special 


Introductory FREE Offer. 


Six fine monthly 


issues—each worth $10 to $100 to you. 


How much do you know about the Science of Invest- 
ment? Do you know the Real Earning Power of your money? What is 
the difference between the Rental Power and Earning Power of money 
Do you know how $100 grows into $2200? 


Why you should get Investing for Profit: 
Only one man in a thousand knows the difference 
between the rental power and the earning power 
of his money, Few men know the underlying 
principles of incorporation. Not опе wage earner 
in 10,000 knows how to invest his savings for 
profit, so he accepts a paltry 2% or 3% from his 
savings bank, while this same bank earns from 
20% to 30% on Ais money—or he does not know 
the science of investing and loses his all. 


Russell Sage said: ‘‘There is a common fallacy 
that, while for legal advice we go to lawyers, and 
for medical advice we go to physicians, and for 
the construction of a great work, to engineers— 
financing is everybody's business. As a matter 
of fact, it is the most profound and complicated 
of them all.” 


So let me give you just a glimpse of the valu- 
able investment information you will get in my 
six big issues, ‘‘The Little Schoolmaster of the 
Science of Investment,’’ a guide to money-making: 


The Science of Investment. Capital Is Looking fer a Job. 

The Rost and Branch of the The REAL Earning Power of 
Investment Tree. Your Money. 

Hew to Judge a Business Eater- Investment Securities Are Not 


Where New Capital Pat Inte а The Acteal Poutin f Total 

Corporation Really Goes. Баев! Investment. 
*'Watering" —Its Significance. ТЬе Capitalization of Genius and 
Idle Mency vs. Active Meaney. ef Opportszity. 

Wait till you see a good thing—but don't wait 
till everyone sees И. You will then be too late. 
Never was a time more auspicious for a public 
campaign of education on the logic of true invest- 
ment, А revoiution in the financial world is now 
going on— to the profit of the small investor. 

You are now face to face with your oppor- 
* tunity—if you have the courage to enter the open 
gate to the road of fortune. 

I believe you will find much interest in reading 
my six issues of Investing for Profit. From 
cover to cover it contains the fundamental princi- 
ples of investment it hastaken a lifetime to gather 
—from my own experience and from every avail- 
abi, authoritative original source of information. 


If You Can Save $5 a Month or More 


Don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere 
until you have read my wonderful magazine. 
Investing for Profit is for the man who intends 
to invest any money, however small, or who can 
save $5 or more per month, but who has not as 

et learned the art of investing for profit. Learn 
kor $100 grows into $2200. 


Use this Coupon for the Six Issues 
and Financial Advice FREE 


If you know how to invest your savings— if 
you know all about the proposition in which you 
are about to invest your hard-earned savings—you 


need no advice. But if you don't, if there is a 
single doubt or misgiving in your mind—I shall 
be pleased to answer any inquiries you may make, 
or furnish any information I can regarding the 
art of saving and making money through wise 
investment. 

So sign aud mail this coupon now. Get Investing for 
Profit free for six months. Ask me to pot you on my mailing 
list for Free Financial Advice. Don't put this off. It means too 
much to you now and in the future. Sign and mail this coupon 
at once. * 


H. L. BARBER, PUBLISHER, CHICAGO 


H. L. BARBER, Publisher, 
20-М. W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Please send me FREE Investing for 
Profit for six months. Put me on your 
mailing listf or Free Advice on Investments. 


Name. 


Address 
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_ A Perfect Mem огу 
Is the Key to Success 


; a The mind of the average person is filled 
Ё thousands of single unrelated ideas м 
waver and fluctuate with every emotior 
the billows of the sea. ч 


The man with a Wandering Mind сап My method № 1 
never hope to Make Good—he will always be а mended Ьу ELBER 
drug on the market—he has too many competitors, BARD, PROF. E 
The great men of all ages are those who acquire the ability to SWING, and tho 
concentrate and to memorize. others. Ына 
2 your spare 

You Can Be Trained to Remember Accurately this training 
In the business battle — matching wits each hour of every day — the m у 
ability or inability to think on your feet, to remember instantly and 
accurately means gain or loss. To succeed you must be “forget-proof.” 
Just as surely as a poorly organized business can be placed upon a basis 
of perfect systematization and thereby made thoroughly efficient — so 
can your mind be trained and made a classified indexed and cross 
indexed filing system of facts so that you can command, on the instant, 
any thought, fact or argument. 


The Dickson Method of Memory ‘i raining Will Do 


This for You It will enable you to classify impressions, ideas, names, facts 
and arguments so as to have them ready at a moment's notice 
at any time. It will train you to think on your feet, to converse in a natural, interesti 
way, 10 overcome self-consciousness and bashfulness, to acquire easy, logi 
thinking, My course is not a theory, but is purely and absolutely scientific—the result 
of imore than 20 years of close. intimate contact with students in schools and colleges 
and searching their developing minds for means of strengthening their memories, 


I Want to Send You My Book, *How to Remember," 
Absolutely FREE Simply clip the coupes and mail it today. It will explain 


clearly the course that has raised thousands of men from 
failures to great successes. You can have this same training. My free book is the first 
step. Don't delay, Age, education, vocation or place of residence makes no difference, 
Send the coupon today. 


How to Get a Free Copy of This Val- 


uable Book De luxe edition handsomely illustrated, 
а =... suited to meet the wanda Of toa RM, бе emend 

p desires to be a successful public speaker. "m - = 
The price of this 1911 de luxe editionis № 
$2.00. I will, however, present a copy p 
absolutely free to every student who 
enrolls for my course of memory training j 
within ten days after reading this offer. " 


м» 


Send the Coupon 
Today 
ER. STAT; 
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SOME BARGAIN 
Obey the Impulseand Save $2.25 


For a limited time we are allowed to offer the following three Big Business Books 
in combination with The Business Philosopher. Sit right down and order imme- 
diately, so that you may be able to own one of these sets at this unheard of price. 


The Correct Preposition . .............. $1.25 
The Correct Word... ............... 125 
Business Letter \У/гиег................ 1.25 
The Business РВИозорвег........... ... 2.00 
(Either new or renewal . .............. $5.75 


It is Yours for $3.50—Books by Prepaid Mail or Express ` 


Josephine Turck Baker's Latest Publication 


Correct Business Letter Writing and 


Business English 
A Book Every Business Man Should Have 


Price $1.25 Ez 


(Ready for Immediate Delivery) 


CONTENTS 
Paar 
CORRECT FORMS IN BUSINESS LETTERS—Models of Headings, Introductions, Conclusions, 
and Superscriptions for Businese Letters to both Men and Women (married and unmarried), 
Individuals, Firms, and Согроганопз............................................. iss 5-18 
TITLES USED IN SECULAR PROFESSIONS...............eeeeeeeeeee ee ene nnn . 
To the President of a College, To a Professor, To a Doctor, To a Lawyer.................. 20-21 


MODELS FOR THE INTRODUCTION AND THE SUPERSCRIPTION OF LETTERS TO 
THE CLERGY—To a Cardinal, To an Archbishop, To a Bishop, To a Rector, To a Priest, 
To a Clergyman, To a Female Superior of a Religious Order, To a Female Member of а 
Religious Order ................. ае ое ЛКК еее Gait UE 22-25 
MODELS FOR THE INTRODUCTION AND THE SUPERSCRIPTION ‘OF LETTERS TO 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS—To the President, To the Vice President, To the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, To the Chief Justice of the United States, To the Justice of the 


Supreme Court, To the Cabinet Officers, To Members of Сопёгевв.,...................... 26-28 
THE BODY OF THE LETTER—The Form, The Initial Word, The Paragraph, The Structure, 
The Connective, The Tabulated List..................... E E 28-32 


The Writing of Amounts in Business Lettere (Contracts, Advertisements, etc.). When written in 
full followed by figure in parentheses; when written in full without figures; when written with 


figures alone „сени ене au eve оо ERG E ERAT E S 33-35 
LETTERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS EXEMPLIFYING THE WRITING OF NUMBERS 36, 37 
THE CONCLUSION OF A LETTER—The Complimentary Close, the Signature. ........... 37,38 
MODELS FOR THE COMPLIMENTARY СГО$Е.................................... . 38,39 
Models for the Signature, Of an Individual, Of а Firm, Of an Unmarried Woman, ot a Mar 


ried Woman ....,......... eee peser hh eene ГЕРИ 4042 
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THE SUPERSCRIPTION—The Contents The Position, Рипсіџабіоо...................... . 42-44 
THE IDEAL BUSINESS LETTER—WHAT IT SHOULD BE..... пы ата 41-54 
CAPITALIZATION—Rules and Шинганопе..........................................› 55-57 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, HOW TO CAPITALIZE THEM EIFE: аа a eua rie . 58-60 
PUNCTUATION—Rules and Illustrations. еее eee ee cence е 61-67 
BUSINESS ENGLISH FOR THE BUSINESS MAN. Comprehensive ‘Alphabetic List of Busi- 

ness Words and Ехргезиопв............................................... hrs 68-100 
ABBREVIATIONS, COMPLETE ALPHABETIC LIST................. essere 101-164 
ABBREVIATIONS OF MONTHS AND $ТАТЕ$...................................... 165-170 
THE.HYPHEN акаа aces E E 0 ET eren ar Ip n Ep y rs 167, 168 
BUSINESS COMPOUND WORDS: HOW TO WRITE THEM —Complete Alphabetic List..... 171-209 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY 


The Correct Word 


How to Use It —By Josephine Turck Baker 
Complete Alphabetic List 


Price $1.25 Pass 


This book is the most comprehensive and 
PRACTICAL REFERENCE BOOK of its kind. 
No other book can compare with it in value, for 
the reason that it contains rulings on disputed 
ponte of diction that can be found in no ether 
ook, the author in her unique position ae editor 
of CORRECT ENGLISH,—the only magazine of 
the kind in the world ,—being able to learn 
through the innumerable queries received from a 
large body of people, just «what mooted points for 
decision arise in the daily routine of their profes- 
sional or business life. 

The author has included in this book with other 
matter, all the important Answer te Queries and 


the Rulinge made on disputed pointe of diction 
that have appeared in CORRECT ENGLISH for 
the past ten years. No other book can compare 
with this in value for ready reference. The law- 
yer, the doctor, the teacher, the clubwoman, the 
author, the lecturer, the student, the business man 
ог women, the stenographer, the corresponding 
clerk,—all have submitted the puzzling questions 
that daily arise in their professional or business 
career, and the points involved in these queries 
are all included in this book. As а hand-book of 
READY REFERENCE for the busy man or 
woman it has NO EQUAL 


A NEW WORK 


The Correct Preposition 


How to Use It—By Josephine Turck Baker 
Full Alphabetic List 


Price $1.25 £z 
The Only Book of Its Kind 


It tells you just what preposition to use 
with the noun, verb, or adjective, with an 
illustrative sentence for each word. 

Do you know when you are—— 

delighted at, in, with, or by? 

When you have an inclination for, to, to- 
ward, or off 

When you subscribe fer, to, towards? 


When you are surprised at, by, with or 
into? 

When you are impatient of, with, for, at, 
or under? 

When you introduce in, into, with, or tof 

Whether you are desirous of or desirous to? 

When you have sympathy for, with, be- 
tween? 


There will be a big demand for this book, so send in 
_your order now and secure a copy of the first edition. 


Sheldon University Press, Libertyville, Illinois 
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Circulation—A Definition 


copies printed and mailed, but the responses of 

its readers to the advertisements show its circu- 
lation. In circulation, as well as in Onyx Hosiery, 
it is the quality that counts. 


15 records of а periodical show the number of 


There is no blue sky about the circulation of 
THE FRA and THE PHILISTINE. Every copy is 
bought and paid for—and such a circulation is a 
positive selling force. 


James Wallen, Advertising Manager ` 
THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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EES А Desirable Christmas Gift 


Depend on this convenient, useful, 
gentleman's memo book to keep 
your dates, figures, names, memos, 
etc., in better, neater style. 


WE CAN TEACH YOU IN THIRTY DAYS . 

The most profitable profession In the world 18 open to you Bennett Everlasting 
right now, Through our perfected methods. we positively 

guarantee to teach you perfecti». right at home, by mail. Memorandum Book 
and in only 30 доу». Not an experiment, bat a proven | E 4 

success that has stood the test of time. z e-leather cover, 33-4 x 8 inches, pocket for cards re- 


А : | movable pa ie onvenient. Price complete 
Big Money — Great Opportunities BÉ with your name staniped in goid on the €1 00 
No matter who you аго or what you are doing—shorthand 4 cover and four imside pads, only . . . .. . 
Ц hel Р еве. А fession И 19 Interesting, profitab рее 
&nd gives you & real short eut to Opp: Ы mity. иные ШИ в Send no money Simply send us your name 
NOW WRITE for our valuable book FRE rthand in 80 Dnys.** and we will forward the book 
Get the facts. Learn the truth about this marvelous pew system E with your name printed. If satisfied, send us ош 
which is 50 yours ahead of any other known method, ae |] $1.00. И not, return the book, Seud today. 
— M rem + Phiten ee giga e . W. W. BENNETT CO. 
8 cago Opera House Block - cago Box 146, East End Pittsburg, Рева. 


HYPNOTISM 


Would you possess that strange mysterious power which charms and fascinates men 
and women, influences their thougbts, controls their desires, and makes you supreme 
master of every situation! Life is fall of alfuring possibilities for those who master the 
ecrets of hypnotic influence; for those who develop their magnetic powers. You can learn at 
home, cure diseases and bad habits without drugs, win the friendship and love of others, increase 
your income, gratify your ambitions, drive worry and trouble from your mind, improve yout 
memory, overcome domestic difficulties, give the most thrilling entertainments ever witnessed and develop a 
wonderfully magnetic will power that will enable you to overcome all obstacles to your success. You can 
hypnotize people iastantaneonsly —quick as a flash— put yourself or anyone else to sleep at any hour of the 
day or night—banish pain or suffering. Ouríree book tells you the secrets of this wonderful science. It 
explains exactly how you can use this power to better your condition in life. It is enthusiastically endorsed 
by ministers of the gospel, lawyers, doctors, business men and society women. It benefits everybody. It costs 
nothing. We give it away to advertise our institution. Write fot it today. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Department 7A, ROCHESTER, М. У. 


I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 


No matter where you live, 
if you are honest, ambitious 
and determined to succeed 
in business—a business abso- 
lutely your own —send your 
name and address and I will 
mail you our Big Free 64-Page 


To The MM or Woman Book, showing how you may earn 


„Who Needs Advice! || $3,00010$10,000a Year 


of some of the ablest men in the United States are now ; 
placed at your disposal at insignificant cost, in the Real Estate, Brokerage and Insurance 


High grade, successful business men, lawyers of nation- Business. 
Пн Our system is a positive success. We will 
men of importance in every walk of life—have organized | teach you by mail, appoint you a Ё 
йрке аулан шеи эшкен, | Special Representative 
with anything you want to do, anything you want to know, in your town of the oldest and largest co-oper- 


anything you may be interested in or worried about. ative realty and brokerage company in the 


J. К. JOICE, Pres. 


The story of how this wonderfully interesting institution 1 tart : fitable business of 
it is doi i 1 world, s ou in a pro e 
Gin has dae you, Ша ЕСТЕ ош your M „апа help you to make money from 
2 ginning. 
Beautifully Illustrated Booklet Sent Free 
А book of 4 ing interest to every man, woman or child in Exceptional Opportunity for 
America, Sent anywhere for the asking. Get a copy today. Address Men Without Capital 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF ADVICE AND ED ‚ Inc. ; 
acl Block peo = Write Today 
qoa) = "Advice on Any Subject under the Sun’? International Realty Corporation, 
2099 Manhattan Building, Chicago, IIL 
3l fi 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


GET TOGETHER PAGE 


In this page our subscribers will have the free use of a four line space for one insertion. In this space thye 
may advertise themselves for sale or may advertise for the services of some one else. Others—not subscribers 
to Tuz Business Purrosorner—will be obliged to pay 25 cents per line for classified ads. In sending in 
your ads you should figure seven words to the line so that there will be no trouble over the insertion. 


FREE—"INVESTING FOR PROFIT" MAGAZINE. 

Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine 
absolutely free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere, 
get this magazinc—it is worth $10 per copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5.00 or more per month. Tells 
you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000. How to judge 
different classes of investments, the real power of your 
money. This magazine six months free if you write to- 
day. Н. L. Barber, Publisher, К 427, 20 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


$10 A DAY SELLING NEW ARTICLE—EVERY 
firm needs quantity. Nice, pleasant business. Big 
demand everywhere. Sample free. Metallic Mfg. Co., 
431 М. Clark, Chicago. 
SALES AGENTS WANTED TO PLACE “DERMA- 
tone," the tonic for complexion perfection. Liberal 
commission to live agents. Dermatone Co, Box 362, 
Norfolk, Va. 
SALESMEN (2) FOR OLD BROKERAGE HOUSE— 
Permanent, pleasant position for worthy men of good 
habits and character, willing to improve in methods by 
application of theory and practice of scientific salesman- 
ship. Enthusiastic weekly conferences. Department of 
Underwriting and sale of stock of new insurance and 
financial companies, with resentative directors in New 
Jersey and New York. ighest credentials given and 
asked. Commission basis. Established 1893. Clarence 
Hodson & Co., 828 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


GOOD LIVE LINE WANTED FOR IOWA— 
Nothing but high class proposition will be entertained. 
Homer Weese, У. M. С. A., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Attention! Are you in need of a high-grade Collec- 
tion or Office Manager? Employed. Made good. Best 
of references. Am an A. R. E. A. student. Address 
Business Philosopher. 


WANTED—EFFICIENCY AD. SALESMEN. NEWLY 
patented scheme. Big money maker. Hood Mfg. Co., 
221 Col. Ave., Boston, 


LEARN TO SELL GOODS 


Learn Character Reading and you have the 
key to human hearts and human pocket-books. Our 
68-page illustrated Human Nature Year Book mailed 
free. Write for particulars to 


У.С.Косте, Business Expert and Character Interpreter 
Room 320, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 


Good Typewriters 


I can save you money on any make 


manufactured. Send for our bargain list 
before buying a typewriter. Terms cash 
ог easy payments. 
Money refunded if 
you are not satisfied, 
Write today to 


W. T. Plummer 
339 South La Salle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


I TRAIN YOU TO SELL OUR PROPOSITION— 

Men of standing wanted in every city small town 
everywhere We finance a local company to own and 
manage buildings. Experience unnecessary. Big income 


with bonus stock assured successful representatives. A 
high class plan for high class men. Write today for 
book and full details. М. С. Merrill, 588 Monon Bldg., 


Chicago, Ш. 


WANTED—SPECIALTY SALESMAN FOR CUBA 

—Exclusive agency given to the right man who can 
secure and drill salesmen. Address W. Е. Burns & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PERFUMES, TOILET WATERS, TOILET CREAMS, 

etc, in bulk, put them out under your own label, get 
in business, big profit. Smith's Flavoring Extract Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—CLERICAL POSITION WITH  RE- 

liable firm by young man of good habits, and a Shel- 
don student. Have had some selling experience. Good 
education. А-1 references. Address C. Н. Alverson, 
Vermilion Grove, Ill. 


AVERAGE $5 PROFIT DAILY SELLING OUR 

extra fine post cards. Everybody buys cards to send 
to friends. 50 samples for 25 cents silver. Try us. 
Service Bureau, La Grange, Illinois. 


LEARN REAL ESTATE BUSINESS BY MAIL— 

Great possibilities even as side line. The small cost 
of our course is covered by absolute guarantee of satis- 
faction. We will help you get started. Write for free 
particulars. National Co-Operative Realty Company, W 
494 Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 


LEARN REAL ESTATE BUSINESS BY MAIL— 

Great possibilities even as side line. The small cost of 
our course is covered by absolute guarantee of satisfaction, 
We will help you get started. rite for free particulars. 
National Co-Operative Realty Company, W. 494 Marden 


Building, Washington, D. C. 


Health? Take Turkish Bath At 


Home--Only 2c 


Exhaustion and many other Uls 
means that waste matter has over- 
neenmulated in your body, Drags 
do not drive them out. Exhausted 
men and women have been re- 
markably strengthened, right at 
home, in a few moments’ time, by 
the use of 


ROBINSON’S TURKISH 
BATH CABINET 


Prominent physicians in many cases are abandoning drugs for this new 
treatment. If T mind or body is tired, or you have rheumatism, bloc 
stomach, liver, kidney and skin troubles, open your pores, and feel the rapi 
change in your condition, right at home, at cost of 2c a bath The Robinson 
Bath Cabinet № the only scientifically constructed bath cabinet ever made, a 
model of ingenuity. Great $2 Book Sent FREE— ‘Тһе Philosophy of 
Health and Beauty’ represents lifetimes of thought of well-knowu scientists 
and i» written plainly so that anyone can understand every word. Write in 
time—today. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
ROBINSON MFG. CO., 145 Snowflake Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


. . 1 
Opportunities e chance you have and let 
us help you to quickly 
close or develop it. We are trained specialists and can 214 you to 
get needed capital by legitimate understandable methods. Clip and 
mail us this advertisement and we will send you our free brochure 
“Business Building & Business Financiering. 


Write us details of the 


The Business Development Company of America 


В.Р.-10-11 119 Nassau Street, New York 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


Your Problem— 


To be a better 


servant 


Salaried dependence at its best is a. forfeiture 
of your rights to what your ability actually 
earns. The basic principle of industrial econo- 
mics proves this. The employed gets about 
one-third of what his effort actually produces. 
The employer who directs and supervises draws 
down the lion's share. Promotion that comes 
with proficiency is inadequate compensation. 
It is only proof that your greater capacity for 
резките: work is being turned to good account 

y somebody else—and lost to you. 
Your value to yourself increases as your need 


done for them he can do for you. 


Earn while you learn 


“Pointers on the Collection Business" will tell you how your 
earnings—as a result of the first few lessons—more than pay for 
the entire course. You ought to read this book. It also tells 
how spare time work proves conclusively the profits of the 
collection business. You can be well on your way to an assured 
income and an independent livelihood before you give up your 
pee positie uM DIY a giving Shryer a portion o your 

isu 


re hours each day ointers on the Collection Business” 
is well worth a reading [ol any ambitious man. Write Mr. 
Shryer personally or send him the coupon attacheda—TODAY. 


W. A. Shryer, President 
American Collection Service, 492 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


SAY—"I SAW IT IN THE 


Google 


Shryer is training men to establish themselves 
in permanent, paying businesses 


He is starting them aright on the road to business independence and financial success. 
them the vital secrets of the collection business—and the salient points which enable them to strike out 
boldly in the attainment of affluence—even аз Ве did. Out of the experience which took him from salaried 
uncertainty and $15 a week, to success and $15,000 a year, he is giving them the best. 


He is teaching them how brains, ambition and energy, properly expended, are all the capital necessary 
to the establishment of one of these big-paying, permanently successful commercial agencies. 
ing positively that for the effort spent the collection business brings the biggest returns. 


To own a business 
of your own 


of supervision decreases. "What some one else 
pays you does not indicate your true earn- 
ing power. Rather multiply this figure by 
three. Only independent effort—in a business 
of your own—will get you the whole fruit of 
your ability and ari dae that you are so 
justly entitled to. The question is—“Will you 
assume the necessary responsibility of personal 
supervision—and reap the whole reward—or 
will you look to some one else to direct your 
efforts and be satisfied with the small end in 
the profit sharing ?" 


He is teaching 


He is prov- 
What he has 


W. A. SHRYER, Pres. 
AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE 


492 State Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Shrver: 

И your b ok, “Pointers on the Collection Business’ will tell me 
what I want to know, namely, how to own an independent, dignified 
and paying business of my own, requiring no capital to start with, 1 
want it, Please send it immediate.y — right away. 


Wn . 
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Would YOU Hire a Man Over 40? 
For the past several years, there has been a lot of talk about 
the “40 - year deadline." A big question has been raised and the solution is of 
vital importance to every man in business, whether young or old—employer or 
employee. You have already answered it in your own mind. You know that you have 
never discriminated against any man on account of his age alone. 
You may refuse to employ the untrained man whom you believe is too old to learn. 
But the traíned, efficient man, whether his age be 25 or 50, is the man you are constantly on the lookout 


for—whose help you must have in the conduct of your business. Yes, you would hire a man over forty 
if he fulfilled your requirements— 


You Would if He Were a Sheldon Man 


The Sheldon man of 40 has learned to think. He is in the very prime of 


his career. He is old enough to have that maturity of judgment—that strength of purpose—that makes for 
success in business. 

He has learned how to combine initiative with A book has been written which tells how to 
the ability to wait. He has found the way to develop | accomplish this result the Sheldon way—it is yours 
his natural*talents to the very utmost. He knows | for the asking, without cost, although it has been 
modern business principles and methods. Не has | worth thousands of dollars to others. А postal or 
not gone to seed—he їз a finished product. letter will bring it—the coupon here is handier. 


Your employees should be your most valuable Better tear it out and send it now. 


asset Every instinct of self-interest, as well as 
humanity, prompts you to develop them to the point The Sheldon School. 130 Republic Bldg., Chicago 
— of maximum efficiency. Please m me THE SHELDON BOOK and full 
particulars. 


The Sheldon e — H—stÓ — — ET | 
1300 Republic Building, 


Chicago Аа» сне едер OccE pe tOn..cccscsccsscresseccecsseseseoss = 
— 


Street 
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ТНЕ BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER . FEE 
30 DAYS 
AND NO MORE 


THE BIGGEST 
COMBINATION 
EVER PRINTED 


THE ADVERTISERS 
CYCLOPEDIA 


SELLING PHRASES 


The only complete ready reference 
for writing ads—for merchants, man- 
ufacturers and advertising men for 
every trade in every season. 


RETAIL 
ADVERTISING 
TRADE BOOKS 


That give you strong practical material for writing 
ads in your particular line of business. Repro- 
ductions of striking display ads, selling phrases, 
store talke—the best advertising manuals ever 
written on 
Financial 
Advertising 
Jeweler’s 
Advertising 
. Grocer’s 
, Advertising 
Hardware 
Advertising 
Footwear 
Advertising 
Tobacconist 
Advertising 
Men's-wear 
Advertising 
Coal Dealer's 
Advertising 
House 
Furnishing 


Every Business 
Every Trade 
Every Line in 
Every Issue 


When you want to— 


write an ad 
start a sale 
dress а window 


Advertising 
Bakery and 
Confectionery 

Advertising 


. $2.00 


The Copy 


Тев: ой along this line 


Brains Corporation, 
Scranton, Pa. ` 


Let me have your 30 Day Offer 
for BRAINS and your Retail Ad- 
vertising Trade Books together with 
prospectus of your Cyclopedia. 
Name .......... АЕ ND 


State 


————IITIPPII ий 


get up a circular 

lay out a display ad. 

send out form letters 

build up a mailing list 

arrange a mail order plan 
know just what or when or how to 
advertise and build your business 


You will want— 


BRAINS 


'The only weekly in the world of, 
by and for the retail advertiser. 


AGENTS WANTED 
WRITE FOR GOOD 
TERRITORY NOW 


FIVE DOLLARS 
THE YEAR 
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| Learn English at Home 


and give yourself a greater opportunity to “таке good” in the world. Like ВИ 
every other person, you have a desire, born of ambition, to rise in the world. И you 
are prepared, you have a far better opportunity in the fight for place than those who 
have the desire but not the preparation, and one of the essentials to a successful life 
is the ability to write and speak the English language correctly. Every progressive 
person today must realize this. The final test of culture and refinement is one's use 
of English, and its correct use is indispensable to the man or woman who would be 
successful in almost any walk of life. 


You can become a finished scholar in English without having to wade through 
"dry" and uninteresting text-books, by becoming a student of 


The Correct English Correspondence School 


'The Full Course comprises a complete study and mastery of English Grammar, 
both elementary and advanced, Punctuation, and that part of Rhetoric designated as 
Clearness and Precision. 


"The lessons are simple, easily understood, and are the result, in their compre- 
hensiveness and simplicity, of many years’ experience, on the part of Josephine Turck 
Baker, as a specialist in the teaching and writing of correct English. 


The lessons are supplemented with exercises in which the pupil is required to 
write sentences, conversations and letters, using correct forms of diction, as indicated 
in the instructions. "These drills are invaluable, as they give the pupil the benefit of 
practical experience in correct writing and speaking. 


When you complete this course you will thoroughly understand the rules and 
principles of grammar and their practical application in writing and in conversation. 
Send today for further particulars. 


JOSEPH TURCK BAKER, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
INFORMATION BLANK 


ЈоѕЅЕРНІМЕ Turck BAKER, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


I am interested in the correct use of English, and I trust you will favor me with 
particulars of your Correspondence Course, by return mail. 
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THE “1 WILL" MAGAZINE! 


Beach’s Magazine 


OF BUSINESS 


A manufacturer writes: 
never be off my desk. 


A banker writes: 


rather be paid up for three or four years ahead than to be one month behind." 


E. H. BEACH, Publisher 


Special Offer 


zine and will send you free of cha 


The live-wire monthly magazine for business men, office 
managers, book-keepers, accountants, cashiers, credit men, sales 
managers, advertising managers, etc. The "man behind the 


desk" must have it. 


Splendid business stories. 


back if you do not like it. 


Your money 


“Гат more than pleased with your magazine and it will 
It is full of common sense talks and the business stories are fine." 


" Kindly let us know when our subscription expires. We would 


Detroit, Michigan 


Money back if you are not satisfied. 
THIS BOOK OFFERS 


A guaranteed remedy 
for transpositions and 
double slides in posting, 
ommissions, posting to 
wrong side of account, 
errors in addition and 
subtraction, etc., ес. 


Mr. Book-keeper : 
This book is in- 
tended for you! 
Order today and for- 
get those ** monthly 
headaches." ' 


THIS BOOK GIVES 


Full information and 
practical illustrations as 
to method, quickly ac- 
quired by any one, for 
adding groups of figures 
as easily as reading 
groups of words. Check- 
ing Systems include Re- 
verse Posting,and Check 
Figures 9, 11, 13, 17. 
Mr. Office Man: 

No matter what 
your business, you 
need this splendid 
little book. It will 
help you. 


| Remit 50 cents at once, (stamps accepted,) and I will 
* enter your name for a full year’s subscription to my maga- 
e as a premium, both of the following books. 


These books are given only in connection with a subscription to BEACH'S MAGAZINE and are not sold singly 


"""""uuu"E оно соо осо оон оононое TEAR OFF HERE "»""uuumu нон. 


Е. H. BEACH, Publisher, Detroit, Michigan. 


Dear Sir: 


" Beach's Magazine" one year and both premiums shown above. 
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I enclose 50 cents (stamps accepted) for which please send me 


Dr. 
Principal 


Mr. Drake 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


FOR 
Heco Sanitary Paper Towels 
Heco Sanitary Drinking Cups 


“Write Hogan” 
MAKERS OF: 
VERYTHING IN 


МУЕГОРЕ 


Hogan Envelope Company, Inc. 
< 319-331 West Ohio Street, Chicago 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare for 
Certificates of every grade. Special courses in Peda- 


коку, Psychology, Primary and 
We assist in securing positions. 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 


1 250 — oe Wi oe 
“THE HOME CORRES ONDENCE SCH oL 
Dept. 78, Springfield, Mass. 


Campbell 


BUSINESS COURSES 


Complete Business Course, Special Courses in 
Bookkeeping, Stenography, Typewriting, Proof- 
reading, etc. 

Hundreds of graduates in good positions. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 598, Springfield, Mass. 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


vía the 


Automatic Block Signals 
Rockballasted Roadbed 
Electric Lighted Trains 
Unexcelled Dining Service 
The Only Double Track Railroad 
between Chicago and 8t. Louis 
For Time Tables and Fares Addresa 


R. J, McKAY, General Passenger Agent 
HICAGO 


CIVIL SERVICE COURSES 

By Ewart, Field, and Morrison of the Boston 
Public Schools. 

Why don't you work for Uncle Sam! Thousands 
appointed to good positigns every year. 

We prepare for the examinations. Neto besks. Best 
ef personal coaching. 

250 page catalog free. Write te-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 599, Springfield, Mass. 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
rour occupation, I will teach you the Real 
"atate business by mail; appoint you 1 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you In a profitable business of your 
own, ànd help you make big — at once, 
Unusual о rtunity for men out 
capital to become Independent Fo fe. 
valuable Book and full partic 
Write today. 
NATIONAL, CO-OPERATIVE REALTY СО. 
5 Marden Building 
Миа ngton, D. С. 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, Fi 
perra À Culture and Veterisery Science under Prot. 
Rrooks of the Mass. Agricultural College, Prof. 
Graig of Cornell University and other eminent 
teachers. Over one hundred Home Stody 
Courses underable professors in leading colleges. 

250 pape catalog Irce. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


STUDY AT HOME 


RADUATE correspondence students bold highest records 
and are most successful in passing bar examinations. 
Leading home study law course in America—recognized 


by bench, bar and highest educational authorities. Our own 
modern texts— prepared by Deans and Professors from leading 
university law schools— Harvard, Univ. of Chicago, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Leland Stan- 
ford, and others, We guarantee to coach free any graduate 
failing to pass bar examination. 


We Make Your 
Home a University 


Abraham Lincoln, Edward H. Harri- 
man, Thomas;F. Ryan, and thousands 
of our most noted men have studied 
law without attending a resident college 


President Taft Says: 


"Every man who expects to achieve 
substantial success in the business or 
professional world should be legally trained." DECIDE NOW TO 
5 TUDY LAW. Extremely low cost—easy monthly payments. 


Write at once and learn 10 save 
Our Great Offer over half the cost by enrolling 
now. Greatly reduced scholarship offered new students. We re 
serve the right to withdraw this remarkable offer at саль е so 
write today for №1 particulars. Learn about our Special Bust 
Law Course. Know your legal rights—keep out of law suits. "oen 
lor free literature now—before this low price offer is withdrawn. 


LaSalle Extension University, Box 8048, Chicago, Ш. 
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HIGH GRADE SALESMEN WANTED 

to join forces with Florida's foremost 
land company; backed by prominent busi- 
ness men; endorsed by State and National 
officials. Liberal proposition to right men, 
especially sales managers with established 
agency forces. World's largest reclama- 
tion preject; three-million-dollar State im- 
provements; $250,000 by our company. 
Climate unexcelled; fruit-killing frosts 
practically unknown; all-year growing 
season; water and rail transportation; 
black fertile soil, practically no clearing 
expense; 70,000 acres controlled by us; 
25,000 Everglade farms sold in two years. 

rite for book of proofs. V. W. Helm, 
1222 Majestic Bldg., Chicago. 


N. B.—Mr. Helm was formerly 
Manager of the Sheldon School. 


Secretary and Sales 


You Want 
Money 


@ No man with sales ability need want 
for money to keep his house and educate 
his children while we offer our line of 
office supplies to reputable men to be 
sold on commission basis. 


@ Sheldon graduates preferred. 


@ If you have faith in yourself, and 
grit, and perseverance, you are the man 
we want. 

© No side-liners need apply. There is 
enough in our line to occupy your whole 
time and energies. 


WRITE US 


National Office Supply Company 
ZION CITY, ILLINOIS 


Finest Quality Dusiness Cards 
500 for 51.35 —1,000 for 82 


Postpaid : Samples Free on Request 


WRITE TODAY 


THE PUBLISHERS’ PRESS 


638 Federal Street * Chicago, Illinois 


- 
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NEW MODEL 5 
Two-color Ribbon; Back 
Spacer; Tabulator; 
Tilting Paper Table: 
Hinged Paper Fingers 
and other New Features 
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2 NEW MODEL of theÑ 


[2 Back of tbe Royal 1s one of the 
and most important typewriter manufac- 
turing concerns in the world, with unlim- 
ited resources and ample ability, offering 


every advantage of dealing with a high 
STAN DABS grade business institution. + 


Г 


НЕ Royal always has been abreast with the best ; here is a new model 
which places it far in the lead. Read about Royal Model 5—every 
office manager, every stenographer, every up-to-date typewriter user! 


' Feature 1. TWO-COLOR RIBBON DEVICE. The convenient in billing, tabulating or correcting. 
only one that insures perfect two-color writing; Feature 4. TILTING PAPER TABLE. Found only о@ > | 
over-lapping of colors impossible, Royal—gives instant access to all margin and tabu- | 
Feature2. ТАВОТАТОК. Ап important. improve- lator stops; a time-saver and great convenience. 
ment. perfected with usual Royal simplicity. Feature 5. HINGED PAPER FINGERS. This 
Feature 3. BACK SPACER. Touch the key and car- feature, excluse with Royal, permits writing — — 
riage draws back one space. A popular feature— to extreme of either edge of paper. 


And so on through all the points of Royal supremacy—the direct vision of writing, making 
it the one perfect visible writer; the special facilities for quick and easy handling of the os 
: the Royal type-bar accelerating. principle, famous among type- 
writer men, a feature which is admitted to be the greatest single 

invention since typewriters began. 


Write at Once for Complete Literature 
not only describing the wonderful new model, but telling золу the 
Royal ts the marvel among all typewriters for durability, for ease 
and speed of operation, for perfect alignment and unusual mani- 
folding power. И is really important that you get this book. 


— We 
‘Guarantee 


That the Royak Standard Typewriter 
, is made of the highest grade ma- 


rac eed p d ie d Read Our Guarantee! That is the basis upon which we want | 
copa workmen money to demonstrate the Royal to you. All we is an opportunity { 


to give this machine a severe test in your own office on your own 
work, alongside of any other machine, 


| 

" | 

$75 is the price of Model 5—same as charged Гог Model 1 | 
| 


That it will do. work of the 
beat quality for o greater 
length of time at less ex- 
pense for upkeep than 
any other  typeWriter, 
regardless of price. 

ROTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


with Tabulator. Everything included. No extras. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. 


Room 26 Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world. 
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If you use— 
10,000 letterheads a year 


You аге the man who zeeds stationery on 
CONSTRUCTION 


Best at the Price 


Made in With 
White and Envelopes 
Six Colors BOND to Match 


For your business it has a double advantage. Like all 
fine bond papers it produces zmpressive stationery. Un- 
lke all others Construction: Bond has an economical meth- 
od of distribution that assures its users 


Impressive Stationery at a sable Price 


Here's how: Construction Bond is sold direct to responsible printers 
and lithographers on/y. It is sold and handled oz/y in quantities of 
500 lbs. or more at a time. Other fine bond papers are distributed 
through /оса/ jobbers who resell to алу printer. They will sell, and 
usually deliver, as little as 15 Ibs. at a time. 


The obvious saving in our method of distribution—no jobbers’ profit 
and no small lot handling expense—comes of the price you pay for 
fine business stationery zf/ you secure Construction Bond. You cam secure 
it only of the dest printers and lithographers in your locality. Their 
names, and our portfolio of handsome specimen letterheads showing all 
colors, finishes and thicknesses of Construction Bond, will be sent you 
freeif you ask us on your business letterhead or enclose your business card. 


W. E. WROE & CO., Sales Office, 1004 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Google 


When you know 
definitely, clearly, 
and in detail, just 
what you want, 
you are in a fair 
way to get 1t.-Sheldon 


